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THi:  HAMILTOKIi^  SYSTEM. 

NoTimrG  h  mate  Afllealt  in  tlAs  tran^tdiy  state  than  to  choose  the 
proper  medimn  between  modesty  and  quackery.  In  the  management  of 
aaefiil  ideafl,  if  is  equally  fetal  to  pretend  too  little  and  to  pretend  too 
much ;  to  let  an  inyentfon  die  for  want  of  breath,  or  to  burst  it  by 
excessiTe  puffing,  ft  is  not  in  the  way  at  modesty  that  the  inventor, 
M  he  calls  himself,  of  the  Hamfltonian  ''System/'  as  he  calls  it,  is 
likely  to  fail. 

At  the  outset,  ft  must  be  confessed,  that  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  affords  a  great  encouragement  to  extravagant  pretensions.  A 
man  who  promises  to  creep  into  a  pint  bottle,  will  attract  a  greater 
erowd  than  he  who  promises  to  dreep  into  a  quart ;  but  when,  after 
m  txMy  the  multitirae  have  been  satisfied  that  they  cannot  be  de- 
ceived by  the  greatest  pretender,  he  will  have  a  smaller  chance  of 
obtttiittng  attention  when  he  shows  them  that  he  can  really  thrust  his 
iiiger  iato  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

It  is  the  business  at  those  sanguine  and  inventive  geniuses  who  are 
somewhat  unjustly,  though  compendiously,  classed  under  the  general 
name  of  quacks,  ta  catc&  at  all  events  publfe  attention.  For  this 
purpose,  tBey  not  only  give  the  greatest  air  of  fmprobability  to  the 
pretended  resuHs,  but  the  greatest  possible  oorelty  to  their  means ; 
ffaey  preCend  toaittain  by  expedients  altogether  new,  an  end  altogetfaef 
impossible ;  IhSs  wtmld  ba  the  perlbction  of  quackery;  and  towsrdtf 
^HB  unattshmble  point  of  perfection  quacks  always  stnve. 

As  people  are  too  apt  in  the  first  instance  Ui^  attribute  undue  im- 
portance to  such  pretendiers ;  so  they  are  also  too  ready  when  they 
discover  gross  instances  of  exaggeration  and  tfbsudRty  in  the  pre- 
tensions, to  set  them  aside  as  altogether  worthless. 

The  aequisHiott  of  a  knowledge  of  langua^^  is  so  useful,  but  so 
tedious  a  process,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  whether  there  l9 
really  any  tlnng  ki  ^  the  Hamiltonian  system ''  wMeh  is  calculated  to 
fl^ioplen  ft.  Our  opiniott  of  it  may  Be  shortly  expressed  in  the  old 
French  sentence : — There  is  mueh  in  Hr  novef  and  valuable;  but  that 
iHtfefr  is  novel  is  not  valuable,  and  tihat  which  is  valuable  is  not  novel. 
The  svl^ad  is,  tiowever,  too  trnporfant  to  be  thus  sunmtarily  dismissed. 

May,  1827.  B 
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**  The  HamiltoDian  System"  which  is  applied  in  exactly  the  same 
fashion  to  all  languages,  to  the  simple  and  the  complex,  to  the  oniiK* 
fleeted  and  the  deeply  inflected,  is  this. — Some  easy  hook  in  the 
language  to  he  acquired  is  chosen,  in  which  the  teacher  reads  aloud 
each  word  with  a  literal  transla|;ion,  after  the  mode  which  is  known 
in  grammar  schools,  as  construing ;  hut  without  any  regard  to 
elegance  in  the  English  version.  Each  word  in  the  original  is  rendered 
hy  him  uniformly  hy  the  same  English  word.  The  learner  repeats 
after  him  sentence  hy  sentence.  In  this  way,  without  paying  attea^ 
tion  to  the  grammar,  or  looking  into  a  grammar  or  dictionary,  the 
mind  is  furnished  with  a  stock  of  words.  After  the  pupil  has  made 
some  progress  in  this  kind  of  knowledge,  ^^  A  grammar,"  -says  Mr; 
Hamilton,  ^^  containing  the  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  printed 
specially  for  my  classes',  is  then  put  into  the  pupiPs  hands,  (not  to  he 
^ot  hy  heart,  nothing  is  ever  got  hy  rote  in  this  system,)  hut  that  he 
may  comprehend  more  readily  his  teacher  on  grammar  generally,  hut 
especially  on  the  verBs/'  The  teacher  then  explains  the  grammatical 
rules,  and  illustrates  them  hy  examples;  and  finally,  the.  pupils 
translate  from  English  into  the  language  to  he  acquired.  According 
to  this  plan,  it  is  pretended  that  a  pupil  will  in  ten  lessons  of  an  hour, 
each,  acquire  ten  thousand  words  ;  and  that  he  will  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  any  language  with  very  little  lahour,  and  in  a  very  short  time, 
compared  with  that  employed  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  teaching. 

\Fhat  is  and  what  is  not  new  in  this  system  ?  We  shall  refer,  in 
answering  this  question,  not  to  harren  speculations  or  forgotten  books— 
which  it  would  he  unfair  to  plead  in  bar  of  the  pretensions  of  a  prac* 
tical  teacher,  but  to  the  general  practice  of  other  instructors  and  to 
ordinary  school-books. 

In  the  first  place,  the  practice  of  furnbhing  learners  with  a  stock 
of  words  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  study  of  the  modern 
languages,  especially  French  and  Italian,  by  the  practice  of  literally 
translating  after  the  masters,  or  by  the  help  of  interlineal  transla- 
iions,  is  not  new  even  in  England.  It  has  been  the  common  practice 
of  French  teachers  in  this  country,  at  least  from  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century^  and  was  at  a  much  earlier  period  general  on 
the  Continent.  But  the  Hamiltonian  System  is  pecuHar  in  this,  that 
while  the  process  of  fixing  these  words  on  the  mind  is  going  forward, 
attention  to  the  grammar  is  altogether  excluded.  The  teachers  of 
the  simple  languages,  according  to  the  received  system  first  taught  (by 
Tote^  which  Mr.  Hamilton  so  much  dreads)  the  articles,  the  plurals 
of  the  nounSf  then  the  verbs,  step  by  step^  while  they  acquire  that 
stock  of  words  which  serves  tp  give  interest  to  the  study  of  a  language. 
Mr.  Hamilton  endeavours  to  give  them  the  stock  of  words  ^r«/. 

It  18  peculiar  also  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  he  applies  this  plan  rigidly 
to  deeply  inflected  languages. 

Now  in  these  his  peculiarities,  a  little  reason  and  a  little  expe- 
riment would  show  Mr.  Hamilton  to  be  wrong. 

There  is  one  grand  error  in  his  system,  that  he  considers  the  know- 
ledge of  grammar  as  a  matter  quite  distinct  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  signification  of  words.  But  a  grammar  of  any  language  is  a 
system  of  rules  concerning  the  signi&cation  of  worcte,  and  intended 
to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  them ;  and  it  is  only  a  good  grammar 
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kk  as  mncb  as  it  answers  that  paqiose.  Thn$  by  the  conjagations  of 
verfas  are  taugbt  tha  meaniaga  wfaicb  in  each  mood  and  tense  are 
WKjpendML  ta  tiia  aiiaple  signification  of  tbe  root ;  or  tbe  time  nnd 
which  are  conn^ied,  as  logicians  call  it,  with  that  root, 
certain  tarminations,  inflexions,  or  prefixes  are  employed.  Now 
at  these  tcriBlaati^Ba,  inflcaiaasy  aad  prefixes  are  the  same  in  maqy 
vaots,  and  are,  by  reason  of  their  analogy,  easily  remembered,  as 
caoipared  with  the  radical  syllables,  it  has  been  commonly  deemed 
wnrth  while,  first  to  commit  them  to  memory,  rn  order  that  the  learner, 
abstracting  himself  from  the  consideration  of  them,  may  the  more 
easily  remember  the  roots  themselres.  This  is  the  methodization  of 
menory,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Hamilton  to  confuse. 

We  will  giye  in  Hamilton's  own  words  the  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  supposes  his  pnpils  learn  grammar.  After  an  account 
•T  the  first  ten  lessons,  in  which  the  learners  read  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  (in  Greek)  in  the  way  we  hare  described,  he  says  :— 

Trom  wbat  has  been  stated,  it  would  teem  dial  it  is  intended  to  communicate  a 
knowledge  of  %oMrd$  only  in  this  sectioni  [he  chooses  to  call  ten  lessons  a  section*] 
Vul  this  certainly  is  the  primary  and  ostensible  object  of  it ;  but  fircmi  the  mode  of 
teaching,  ^^rcTwuncing,  rqteating,  analytical  trausptHitian,  and  translation,  a  correct 
pnmundation,  and  a  femiliarity  with  the  construction,  idiom,  and  grammar  of  the 
Iftngnage,  are  also  infalUbly  obtained. — [Good  Lord!] — ^To  these  adrantages  the 
tsaehor  must  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  tlie  hannony  of  English  periods;  nay,  his 
translatiofn  most  not  be  the  EngUsh  of  the  pknue,  but  the  BUiglish  of  each  word, 
taken  according  to  the  grammatical  construction,  which  must  never  be  deviated  from ; 
the  teacher  rendering  each  word  by  a  corresponding  part  of  speech ;  and  giving  to 
each  word  one  definite,  precise  meaning,  and  one  only.  So  fur  is  the  accuracy  in 
Ihia  point  carried,  that  shoold  the  Engibh  language  fundsh  no  word  which  exactly 
corresponds  with  ^e  word  translated,  th^n  a  word  must  be  made  for  the  purpose,  as 
lor  the  Latin  word  tenebr<e,  or  the  French  word  t6nebret,  the  word  darhieises  must  be 
used  in  English.  In  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  tbe  Greek  word  kaci^ 
muien  occurs,  it  must  be  rendered  of  blood,  to  show  that  it  is  used  by  the  Greeks 
frionlly,  and  that  it  is  the  genitive  case.  Thns  is  every  case  of  every  decHnabte 
word  maorked  by  its  corresponding  proposition ;  and  thus  also  is  every  verb  marked 
by  such  a  sign  in  English  as  will  point  out  its  mood,  tense,  and  person  to  tbe  pupil 
(each  tense  having  its  appropriate  and  exclusive  sign).  In  the  participles  and  in  the 
infinitive  and  imperative  moods,  these  signs  are  usm  to  the  total  neglect  of  all  rule 
of  laagnage,  as  respects  the  English,  which  is  used  only  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  to  the 
aind  dP  the  pupil  the  mode  in  which  a  Greek  expressed  himself.  Thus,  the  twenty- 
second  verse  of  the  first  chapter  must  be  translated  thus  :— iva  that,  fwfitv  we  might 
give,  &x6Kpi<nv  answer,   toiq  to  the,    9r£/iif/a<rtv  sfmt-iuf,  rifiaQ  thus  ;  senting  being 

intended  to  mark  the  Greek  word,  is  the  participle  derived  from  the  aorUt. - 

The  pupil  having  thus  read  and  translated  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Jchn,  has 
acquired  a  psa^ical  knowledge  of  the  verbs,  and  of  the  oonstructioa  of  ^  language 
gimerally,  much  more  accurate  and  extensive  than  is  acquired  by  the  tliulV  of  gram- 
mar during  many  months ;  he  may  then  occasionally  rtad  the  verbs  al  they  are  found 
in  grammars,  during  the  second  and  third  sections,  and  thus  unite  theory  With  practice. 

^ve  sections  of  ten  lessons  each  have  been  fonnd  ahoadaatly  snffioettt  to  commn- 
nkate  the  knowledge  of  any  modem  laagnage,  to  write  and  sp^  it  with  correctness 
and  facility. — Prrfaee  to  a  Key  to  the  Gredc  Tettament,  executed  undfr  tfre  imtnediat$ 
Direetion  of  James  Hamilton, — ^p.  xii*  . 

This  last  sentence  we  have  not  been  able  to  refrain  from  quoting, 
thongh  we  shall  endeayoor  to  snbdae  our  enormous  indignation  at  the 
qaack  who  ventiireSy  in  a  sentence  which  shows  that  he  cannot  write 
English — ^not  to  assert,  for  nothing  is  asserted  in  this  string  of  words— 
but  to  insinoate,  that  he  can,  by  his  mummery,  tjBaeh  a  man  or  boy  of 
common  capacity,  to  write  and  speak  any  modern  langoage,  German 
for  instance,  in  fifty  hours.  Neither  will  we  remark  on  tbe  blunders  ia 

»2 
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detail— on  the  improbability  thatfaiB  ^vpiia,  loaning  from  bis  ^  appro^ 

Sriate  signs"  tho  modos,  tenses,  and  persons^  when,  by  the  snppositioa 
[iat  his  instractions  only  haFe  been  listened  to,  they  cannot  know  in 
this  section,  that  th^e  are  such  things  as  modes,  tenses,  and  persons, 
hi  natnre-— or  the  impossibility,  with  all  his  barbarisms,  of  his  noting, 
by  one  invariable,  and  at  the  same  time  appropriate  and  ezclnsiva 
sign,  each  Greek  tense.  We  only  look,  at  present,  for  the  object  he 
blunders  in  the  pursuit  of— which  is,  the  attempt,  in  his  section  of  i€% 
hours,  to  make  a  learner  form  for  himself  a  Greek  grammar.  A 
person  of  ordinary  capacity  is  expected,  while  he  is  listening  to  the 
teacher,  attending  to  the  pronunciation,  and  izing  in  his  BMniory  the 
primary  significations,  so  far  to  abstract  and  compare,  as  to  be  mere 
fiimiliar  with  the  gvaounar  than  a  man,  of  the  same  capacity,  who  has 
studied  it  for  nM>nths-^that  is,  he  is  to  make  a  grammar,  and  learn  it  also; 
in  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  time  in  which  he  could  learn  it  wken  made  for  him« 
Oh,  fie  !  Jaaies  Hamilton.  But  this  is  not  all— -he  is  MUr  to  make 
It  grammar,  containing,  of  course,  all  the  persons  of  all  the  tenses  of 
all  the  moods  of  the  verbs,  out  of  a  book,  in  which — the  odds  are 
Lombard-street  to  a  China  orange— iiot  half  of  them  are  to  be  found. 
Fie,  James  Baii^iltQn ! 

Now,  let  the  experiment  be  made  in  the  body  of  a  school-boy  of 
the  brightest  capacity,  who  shall  have  the  advantage  of  knowing 
previously  the  Latin  graipmar — ^let  it  be  **  executed  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  James  Hamilton/'  and  we  will  bet  five  shillings 
to  James  Hamilton's  reputation,  that  after  tlie  first  section  the  learner 
shall  not  be  able  to  decline  any  one  noun  in  the  Gh'eek  language^ 
whatever  process  be  i^pplied  to  him.  How  could  a  boy,  even  if  he 
possessed  the  ingenuity  of  Young,  or  Champoilion,  give  the  duak  of 
i^>nns,  from  the  perusal  of  a  book  in  which  there  is  not,  we  think,  one 
instance  of  that  number  ? 

But  if  we  take  a  language  of  a  simple  construction,  the  French  for 
inst^nce^  what  rational  man  can  doubt  that  much  time  would  be  saved^ 
tif,  instead  of  setting  the  pupils  to  learn  by  rote,  (for  that  is  the  real 
process,)  words  in  a  language,  of  the  oopaexion  and  analogies  of 
which  they  have  no  previous  ideas,  for  an  hour  each  day— half,  a 
third,  or  a  quarter  of  thai;  time  were  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  the 
articles,  suhstantivep,  adjectives,  pronoan^i  verbs,  not  perhaps  in  the. 
Qvder  of  their  anrangement  in  the  graHunar,  but  in  that  of  the 
frequency  of  their  recurrence,  and  their  practical  importance.  To 
begin  early  with  traimlations  is  of  use,  because  it  gives  an  interest  to 
the  study  of  a  )aog1iag^,  flutters  the  pupil  with  the  appearance  of 
progress,  and  induces  Urn  to  encounter  that  labour  for  which  it  wou}d 
be  otherwise  difficult  to  find  a  mo^e.  But  to  continue  and  go  on 
with  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  grammar,  which  is  Hamilton's  pecu- 
liarity, is  a  waste  of  time  ;  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  teach  gram- 
maticid  rules  by  a  method  the  most  diftcnk  thai  can  be  devised. 

The  plan  of  Hamilton  is  defended  by  a  reference  to  the  mode  in 
which  foreign  languages  are  acquired,  by  men  who  pass  into  foreign 
countries.  There  dan  not  be  any  more  practical  and  ready  me<Juid  of 
proving  its  absurdity.  Let  two  persons  make  the  expesiment  iatk 
country,  of  whieh  the  language  is  unknown  to  them,  the  one  aiding 
himself  by  a  grammar  of  the  language,  the  other  dispensing  with  it. 


1817.  j  TJM  Himi&VOKIJIH  tViTBM^  • 

«d  the  tmtAt  #ffl  sAon  IMf  affMmmt  Of  IM  6imI  ^th^aB  fetmm  vm€ 
i  graiatiUur  ftolA  the  b^gliinlD^,  iCfid  thef  othcft  tctke  it  trp  dft^  fittcmpt- 
iflg  ^  a  month  to  learn  some  of  the  words  hy  rote — wlio  can  doubi 
lrlii<^  of  tfa^m  would  be  found  to  have  lost  his  time  ? 

Voltaire's  History  of  Charles  XII.  has  been  publishect  trHh  a  doabk 
translation,*  to  which  ate  prefixed,  ^ronle  6bservatfond  on  the  Ramil- 
tolkian  System,  which — though  somewhat  too  indulgent— though  they 
aitrilmte  too  much  importanoe  to  Hamilton's  peculiarities^  are  the 
be«t  we  have  seen  on  the  subjeet.  The  writer  of  the  prefaee  Intro- 
daees  Bioger  Ascham's  (Qireen  Eli^abetVs  tutor)  account  of  Ms  own 
Bwthod  of  teaching,  with  the  following  remaric : — 

AiclkflBiVnfotuite  itietJibdof  dovKfiff  trtcAilltftSdtf,  i^^oAd  ftMf  if  tttSt  dteftd  vtip^ 
pbBtatat  to  («&y  sttbrthutter  f<yfy  tfare  AystettT ;  tAd  a»  tbmty  of  bit  fetaiMt  tt€  strictly  t6 
Mr  pQt^o^,  y»e  ^afl  6ltfsK:t  SDlhi^  of  {item  ft'onr  hiH  **  ^YAdtttiMfit/'  tog:^etlt^r  WitH 
fi>o  Tcry  rdttttdu^le  itTnistr^iioteB  of  tli^ff  tru6i. 

"  After  the  child  hath  learned  perfectly  the  eight  parti  of  speech,  f^t  AM  ttffftL  \evxti 
tft4  ri^t  joittitog  together  of  Mbst«ttl!l>^ey  whK  tfAj^cli^A,  thd  nOtUft"  ^fCfr  die  Verb,  the 
«SlaliT6  #ith  t&  antedodent.  And  in  Il^hmtng  fntfte^  hit  syntaiu,  hf  nine  advice,  hef 
Iball  not  use  thV  ^(SttaooatL  oriet  in  cAnttoh'  schelds,  t6T  nntkinff  of  Latineir;  whereby 
the  child  commonly  leameth,  first,  tftf  erU  choice  Of  Words,  ttteik'a'Wroklg  placing  of 
itotdd ;  and  lastly,  aA  itl  iraming  of  the  sentence,  #ith  a  per^Mlte' fiidgme^t,  boui  of 
words  and  senfcikrcei.  These  faAltr.  taking  once  lOOt!  hr  yobcth,  b/uerer,  or  hardly, 
^Aufked  a-^icy  hi  ag«.  Moreo^^in',  diere  is  no  on^  thiii)^  thaftf  fitttk  lUbrs  either  dulled: 
tLe  wits,  or  tdten  sway  the  Wiff  at  children  from  l^totUi|g,  ttAa  the  cKrd  diey  hare  to 
iatisfftlieir  nOAfeito  bi  makinfg  of'latines. 

"Theife  is  A  Way  touchetf  in  thrts  first  book  of  Cft^  de  OMn-a;  WUdr,*  wisely* 
tfMght  into  sdh6les,  tntfytaoghf,  and  constiultly  m^d,  Wotdd  nOf  OAiy  take  Wholly 
a#ay  thb  bufeh^yly  fear  id'iiialdfig  of  liitin^  but  WbAld  also  wfth  ease  stnd  pfeasHre, 
tad  in  riMMT  timo,  ar  I  know  by  good  ezpini^ce,  work  a  troe  choice  end  placing  of. 
Wbrds,  a  right  ordieiing  of  ^Mt^ticer,  tA'  easy  unddlfMa]bding  of  tUid  tongue,  a  readiness 
to  sp^,  a  ftfin&ty  to  Write,  a  &ae  judgn&ettt  both  of  hii  oWd  and  oth^  men's  doings^ 
What  toifgte  soevief  he  doth  uw. 

'^The'  W^  iirt&itf :  after  the thrM  eottt;on&itt»srl«Knt«l,  <i  f  totichbd  befbM,  let  the 
Waiter  reftdunto  him  the  Sphflfleif  of  Citoero,  gtthex^d  togethxtt,  and  chosen  out  by 
Stunoius,  for  the  capacity. of  children. 

^^itA',  tot  hitt  timih  the  chfld^  dht^tiffully  Sbd  pMnlV  ths  cSWS  tfrid  Atatter  of  l9ie 
fetter ;  then,  letf  faltai  conKtme  it  iHtto  Edglish,  so  oft a#  the  chfld  ibay  easily  catry  away 
tiui  miderseutdihg  ot  it ;  histly,  pttfS^  it  o^ri^  pfttfectly.  This  dotttf  thus;  let  the  child, 
by  tod  by,  both  Constnie'  tfnd  parse  it  oVef  agun ;  s6  that  it  diay  appear,  that  the  child 
doobteth  h.  nothing  thitt  hitf  miMer  t^ht  him  befOH.  After  this,  thb  child  must 
take  k  paper  bookr,  afnd  siltiklg  in  s6m«  plikiie,  WhM  i&o  linUr  shatl  bibihpt  him,  by 
£inise1^  Mt  hiiXk  trattsUte  into  EniftiA'  Me  fyhA^f  IMlob.  't)M  sbewhig  it  tb  hi# 
ttuwCer,  let  the  master  titkd  libifrfaim' wLatfitf  book,  and  piiMng  i^  hour  set  the  least, 
then  let  th^  Child  translate  hiiowh  English*  iiito Lathi  agnn  di'  atiotber  paper  book. 
Wh«A  iht  child  brihgeth  ittWmcid  iifto  Latfat,  themkSter  ntast  conipare  it  with  Tdly  V 
Book,  and  lay  theih  both  toge^ei';  itfd  where  the  child  di(Hh'WtiR,  dthfer  in  chtising  or' 
phciiig  Tuliy's  wordir,  let  the  master  praise  Urn,  iknd  sky,  Iftr^  yM  do  wett.  For  f 
asMre  yotr,  theft  is  lio'Stich  whtttstone  to  shatpcte^rgood'  Wltl,  «id  ettcoorvge  a  wiH  tor 
feiriiing,  as  is  praiser.  - -  - 

"Tluft  is  a  lilrtely  ahd  perf^  way  of  teadiiiig' of  ruler  ;<  Whetd  the  common  way? 
li^c^in  cOitimoii  schbles,  to  r^kd  the  gratnmar  alone  by  itMHyitr  tt^iotiSTfof  the  master, 
hard  for  the  scholar,  cold  and  uiicoiUfottiftle  fbr  theifi'bbttt. 

**  t  had  onc«  a  proof  her^  tHed  by'  ei(t>^rfb«ro6.  by  il'deMr  ft1<MA  df  lidne,  when  I 
ctfitfe  first  horn  Cambridge  tb  serve  the  Queen's  Misj^My,  then  Lady  EfiaalbeA,  living^ 
tt'  Worthy  Sir  Anthony  DeUny  V  in  Chestbn.  Johii-  Whitney,  a  young  gentleman,  was 
My  bedfellow  ;  who,  willing  oy  good  dature,  and'  ptovok^d  by  mine  advice,  began  to 
leath  the  Latin  tongue,  aftier  uie  order  declared  in  tfair  book.  We  began  after' 
Chzistmas ;  t  riatf  unto  him  Tolly  de  AfiOeHbt,  Wh^ti-hc^  did  ^eiy  dsiy  tWioe  trajr^ltt^ 
<Sorof  Haltointo  £nglisU;  and  ont  of  Enriish  into  Lttfn  agsnt.  About  St.  Laureuco*' 
ddftafU^,  t6]WWrh0W  Utf^profitted,  I&chnseont  ToiPqtnitis' taOt  df*  ifslidtur,  in 

•  *  A  gnat  iiftpnifoiiient  (especial^  as  it  isKenHMM-  isr  thS»  iMlMlcv)  kn  a  singlr 
interliaear  translation,  which  is  generally  either  unintelligible  or  unfatthftU. 
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the  lattet  end  of  the  first  book  de  Finibus ;  because  that  place  was  the  lame  in  matter, 
like  in  words  and  phrases,  nigh  to  the  form  and  fashion  of  sentences,  as  he  had  learned 
before  in  dg  Amieitia,  I  did  translate  it  my  self  into  plain  English,  and  gave  it  him  to 
tnm  it  into  Latin ;  which  he  did  to  choicellr,  so  orderly,  so  without  any  great  mias  in 
the  hardest  points  of  grammar,  that  some  m  seven  year  in  grammar  scholes,  yea,  and 
some  in  the  UniTersity  too,  cannot  do  half  so  weO. 

"  And  abetter  and  nearer  example  herein  may  be,  our  most  noble  Qiieen  Eliaabeth, 
vho  never  took  yet  Greek  nor  Latin  gratnmar  in  her  hand,  after  th^  first  declining  of  a 
noun  and  a  verb ;  but  only  by  this  double  translating  of  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates 
daily,  without  missing,  every  forenoon,  and  likewise  some  part  of  TuUy  every  after- 
noon, for  the  space  of  a  year  or  two,  hath  attained  to  such  a  perfect  understanding  in 
both  the  tongues,  and  to  such  a  ready  utterance  of  the  Latin,  and  that  with  a  judgment, 
as  they  be  few  in  number  in  both  the  Universities,  or  elsewhere  in  England,  that  be  in 
both  tongues  comparable  with  her  Majesty.  Ajid  to  conclude;  .-.--.  surely 
the  mind  by  daily  marking,  first,  the  cause  and  matter ;  then,  the  words  and  phrases ; 
next,  the  order  and  composition ;  after,  the  reason  and  arguments ;  then  the  forms  and 
figures  of  both  the  tongues ;  lastly,  the  measare  and  compass  of  every  sentence,  most 
heeds,  by  little  and  little,  draw  unto  it  the  like  shape  of  eloquence,  as  the  author  doth 
use,  which  is  read." 

The  principle  npon  which  both  these  systems  are  founded  is  the  same,  i.  e.  that 
the  structure  and  peculiarities  of  a  language  are  best  learned  by  habitual  observation 
and  imitation;  by  considering  the  structure  as  a  whole,  (and  not  in  its  disjointed 
parts,)  and  by  noting  its  peculiarities  as  they  occur. 

To  fix  these  peculiarities  in  the  mind,  one  of  two  ways  must  be  resorted  to  ;  eitlier 
they  must  be  made  the  subject  of  distinct  and  separate  rules,  and  impiessed  on  the 
memory  by  the  ordinary  process  of  learning  by  rote,  or  tliey  must  be  translated  so 
literally  as  to  arrest  the  attention  by  their  very  cUscordanoe  wiUi,  and  remoteness  from» 
oar  own  idiom.  This  is  the  real  secret  of  the  Hamiltonian  method ;  and  therefore  the 
observation  of  an  intelligent  foreigner,  tliat  "  the  more  barbarous  the  translation,  the 
better,"  however  startling  at  first,  will  be  found,  on  reflection,  to  be  the  result  of  aa 
accurate  consideration  of  the  subject.  If  your  translation  be  such,  as  to  be  at  all 
readable.—if  it  fall  in  with  the  language  which  is  familiar  to  the  pupil's  ear,  with  lus 
accustomed  manner  of  arranging  his  words  and  clothing  his  thoughts, — he  will  read  it, 
and  will  understand  that  a  given  sentence  in  French  is  equivalent  to  the  corresponding 
6ne  in  English  ;  but  he  will  not  acquire  a  habit  of  putting  his  thoughts  into  a  French 
dress.  The  repetition  of  the  un-English  turns  of  expression,  which  it  is  impossible  he 
should  read  gUbly,  will,  it  is  presumed,  impress  on  his  memory  whatever  is  usually 
learnt  by  rules. 

It  never  was  imagined  by  the  enlightened  advocates  of  the  system,  that  the  use  of 
interlinear  translations  ou|^t  to  siqtersede  the  study  of  grammar.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
language  might  be  acquired,  in  its  purest  and  most  correct  form,  by  what  is  called  the 
natural  mode,  that  is,  by  mere  imitation,  vnthout  so  much  as  the  consciousness  that 
speech  is  the  subject  of  rules.  To  this  end  nothing  would  be  requisite  but  the  absence 
of  all  vicious  models.  No  such  situation  of  things  can,  however,  be  commanded ;  nor, 
if  it  could,  would  the  knowledge  so  acquired  be  any  thing  more  than  vocabulary  know- 
ledge. The  mind,  having  gone  through  no  process  of  generalization,  would,  of  course, 
neither  be  furnished  with  principles  applicable  to  other  languages,  nor  trained  to  habits 
of  accurate  thinking.  It  is  therefore,  on  all  accounte,  necessary  to  master  the  rules, 
both  general  and  particular,  by  which  language  is  governed.  But  the  advocates  of  the 
Hamiltonian  system  contend,  that  the  study  and  application  of  the  rules  of  a  language 
ought  to  follow,  and  not  to  precede,  the  acquisiuon  of  the  words  and  phraseology : 
that  the  examples  being  already  in  the  mind,  the  rules  are  learned  with  great  com- 
parative ease,  and  take  rapid  and  deep  hold  on  the  memory ;  whereas  nothing  can  be 
conceived  less  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  child,  or  even  to  baffle  the  perseverance 
of  a  man,  than  a  series  of  unapplied  grammar  rules. — p.  xii. 

With  regard  to  inflected  words,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  the  old  way  the 
best,  particularly  with  young  children,  whose  ear  is  caught  vnth  the  jingle  of  sounds. 
We  believe  that  a  child  would  learn  the  parts  of  a  noun  or  verb  with  much  less  trouble 
in  the  sing-song  way,  than  by  picking  them  up  detached  as  they  occur.  This  is, 
however,  a  question  of  fact  and  experience.  Whichever  way  it  may  be  determined,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  learning  of  grammar  rules,  which  take  no  hold  on  the  ear, 
nor,  with  very  few  exceptions,  on  the  understanding  «f  a  child.  Ascham,  as  we  have 
seen,  sets  out  with  supposing  the  accidence  learnt;  and  his  royal  pupil,  though  all  her 
knowledge  of  the  syntax  and  idiom  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  was  gained  by 
reading  and  imitating  the  best  authors,  began  by  learning  the  inflexions  of  the  nouns 
and  verbs, — p.  xvi. 
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What  the  itfgenioiis  writer  of  this  preface  is  strongly  inclined  to 
think  with  regard  to  inflected  wordsj  and  in  the  case  of  young  chil- 
dren, we  feel  confident  with  regard  to  all  simple  grammatical  rules,  and 
people  of  all  ages.  It  is,  in  short,  easier  to  understand  any  rule  when  it 
is  framed,  than  to  frame  it  from  our  own  observation ; — a  principle 
so  simple  and  nniversal  in  its  application,  not  merely  to  grammar,  but 
to  all  branches  of  science,  that  if  we  did  not  know  the  effect  of 
jnggling  and  bold  assertions,  we  should  think  the  man  crazy  who 
seemed  to  doubt  it.  It  is  certainly  necessary  that,  in  order  to 
fix  a  rule  in  the  memory,  and  to  ensure  the  understanding  of  it, 
the  pupil  should  be  exercised  in  the  application  of  it;  and  it  is 
better  that  the  correct  application  should  be  made  the  test  of  the 
pupil's  remembrance,  rather  than  the  repetition  of  its  words.  We 
must  not  suppose,  because  Queen  Elizabeth  never  took  a  grammar  in 
hand,  after  learning  the  accidence,  that  having,  as  she  h^d,  a  careful 
tutor,  the  rules  of  Syntax  were  not  carefully  pointed  out  to  her  atten- 
tion, and  impressed  on  her  memory. 

When  the  comparative  facility  of  different  modes  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech  is  spoken  of  as  '^  a  question  of  fact 
and .  experience,"  it  is  necessary  to  «ay  a  word  or  two  of  the  ex- 
periments on  which  the  advocates  of  the  Hamiltonian  in  part  rest  its 
pretensions.  It  is  not  fair  to  compare  the  weeks  or  months  spent  in 
a  grammar-school,  with  the  weeks  or  months  spent  by  a  boy,  under 
an  experiment  on  the  Hamiltonian  S3rstem.  In  a  grammar-^^chool, 
scarcely  an  hour  in  the  day  is  spent  by  each  boy  in  learning,  or  in 
being  taught,  and  that  hour  is  not  spent  well.  The  greater  part  of 
the  time  is  spent  in  mere  mischief  or  idleness  ;  in  cutting  desks,  skin- 
ning books,  dog's-eariiig  leaves,  drawing  profiles,  dreaming  of  tops, 
speculating  on  marbles,  whispering,  scribbling.  No  task  is  set  which  the 
dullest  boy  of  a  class  cannot  overcome  with  moderate  diligence,  during  a 
moderate  portion  of  his  time.  He  is  not  taught,  but  ordered  to  learn-— 
as  Hamilton  observes,  and  it  is  the  best  observation  he  has  ever  made. 
This  docs  not  arise  so  much  from  the  defect  of  the  systeni,  as  from  the 
insufficient  number  and  idleness  of  the  teachers ;  the  number  being 
insufficient,  as  compared  with  the  pupils,  to  admit  of  the  utmost 
efficiency  in  teaching,  and  forming  an  excuse  for  not  aiming  at  that  degree 
of  efficiency  which  it  might  admit  of.  When  two  lazy  parsons,  as  some- 
times happens,,  undertake  to  teach  eighty  or  a  hundred  boys,  bow  is 
it  possible  that  the  time  of  the  lads  can  be  employed  to  the  best 
advantage.  To  lead  them  by  hand  up  the  thorny  path  of  knowledge 
Seems  impossible ;  they  are  urged  like  a  drove  of  pigs,  by  a  cart-*whip, 
some  bolting  aside  into  the  ditches — some  scrambling  back  between 
the  driver's  legs — some  before,  others  behind,  all  irregular,  but  all 
slow;  while  the  divine  swineherd  revenges  himself  for  his  tardy 
progress,  by  laming  and  ham-stringing  the  most  refractory.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  Hamiltonian  teacher  (supposing  him  to  understand 
any  thing  he  professes  to  teach)  makes  an  experiment  on  a  half-d<>zen 
boys,  perhaps  chosen  for  the  quickness  of  their  talent,  he  can  make 
sure  that  the  whole  of  their  time  is  really  employed  in  learning ;  and 
as  in  six  months  they  will  really  have  spent  as  many  minutes  and 
hours  in  that  labour  as  in  a  grammar-school  in  three  or  four  years, 
he  may  astonish  all  beholders  at  their  progress,  and  throw  the  world 
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itto  •c$M^eiff  at  the  wenderlut  effect  ^  h^vfmt^  nt  the  end.  A 
pedestrUiiy  some  time  ^g»y  walked  )»»ckinird  for  a  »«iii^  of  days, 
i^ad  aoY^re^i  la  tke  iuvie»  a  nftaph  freater  qwaality  of  ground  not  only 
thf^n  nf^^^y  g#iUy  gentl^^n  whp  feUQwed  their  noses»  but  than  eonoie 
sturdy  personf  who  9^t  at  home  ;  the  ^^  enlightened  adToc^itea "  of 
retr^regsion  wiU,  ei^  t)i«^  neeounl,  eontend^  that  it  ia  Ihe  aeioal 
repid  mode  of  locenietion-nT-lHit  if  t|ie  fellow  had  gone  forward  with 
tke  same  pereevercineey  he  would  luiTe  aeonmplishod  a  still  greater 
number  of  ipUee* 

We  may  9um  ^p  tbe  good  points  in  HamtUon'e  practice  and  obsor-r 
vatipivi.  ficst-r-tt  i^  mud^  better  to^  be  taught  than  to  he  flogged 
for  lot  learning.  Sec^d-^ft  ie  good  in  most  eases  not  to  have  tbe 
trouble  of  bunting  wgivds  in  a  dictionary,  (A  proposition  whieb  followe 
naturally  from  tbe  preceding  one,)  Thira'--'It  is  interesting  to  fancy 
you  make  some  progfese  in  a  language  by  translating,  before  yei^  ha?e 
a  very  accurate  knowledge  oi  grammar.  Fourtb — It  is  better  to  fi^ 
rules  in  the  mind,  by  tbe  practice  of  applying  tbem,  than  by  coa^ 
mitting  tbem  verbally  to  memory*    No  one  of  these  points  is  new. 

The  novelties  s^-o  tbe  following :  First-^Attempt  to  get  a  numbeK 
of  words  liy  rote,  before  you  knofw  any  tbing  of  grammar ;  that  itj 
9lN3tinately  reject  the  ^  of  general  rules.  Second — ^Endea^oax  ta 
collect  all  tb^  infloxione  of  words,  by  observation,  and  that  in  a  boob 
wbera  only  %  fow  of  tbem  are  to  be  found.  Neither  of  these  novekiea 
is  good. 

Perfectly  V^tf  r^  tvanslatione  may  have  s/cmie  novelty  and  utility,  foir 
Ubifi  pivppo9ea  af  aalf^in^tvaetioa^  though^  inasmuch  as  they  form  paHi 
of  the  plan  for  preventing  the  pupil  from  learning  systematically,  and 
from,  a  grammar,  the  alleles,  auxiliaries,  and  «tber  short  words  of 
irefv^ent  recurree^,  tbey  are  delusive  and  troublesome.  At  any  rate> 
tbey  are  very  inferior  to  tbe  double  translation,  after  tbe  naanxker  ol 
the  edtition  of  CliarleiB  XII.  tbe  prefiace  of  whjcb  we  have^  seforred  to^ 

Tb^  ordJnaiT  mode  of  teacbiof^  letin  is  eertaialy  anseeptlble  oi 
improvement;  but  of  \hp  advaaitagfa  wMqh  i^  possesses  for  the  in- 
atructio^  of  children^  tbe  advoi^tee  of  tbe  Vamiltonian  plan  seem  to 
bava  ^f>  conception*.  Of  the  system  of  inslsuotion  by  wfajieh  a  languA^^ 
is  acquijced^  not  by  rote  or  imita^n^  but  by  tbe  applanation  of  general 
cules,  %nd  by  researcb  foiand^d  on,  thpse  rules,  the  smallest  benefit  ia 
tl^a  cajse  of  children,  ia  the  requisition  of  the  language  itself.  Tbo 
habits  of  ^^cdsing  tb^  reason,  and  of  rendering  the  stores  of  menmry 
available?  wbich  children  a^aire  by  being  well  grounded  in  grammar, 
are  of  much  greater  ad>va^tage  than  the  smattering  of  one  or  two 
languai^  A  boy  in  a  frontier  to^wn  may  pick  up  tbe  jargona  of  two 
or  three  nations^  by  talking  i^d  beaf  ing-r-ra  Ne§ro  who  is  KidAe^ped 
on  the  coast  of  A&i^a^  laaxna  tl^e  laague^  of  his  kidnappers  on  tho 
Han^il^nian  ey^te^,^  wlfhovA  d^t^mu^  or  grammar :  but  these 
linguiat«.Wjiill^,in.a  sibate  of  menUl culture  very diferentt from  youtha 
who  have  i^eii^eiYed  §Eamma,ti6al  iaatruotion^  Tbe  latter  may  not 
know  mpre-T-*^  the  facjU  of  liyig^ega  '^  may  not  bo  more  familiar  to 
them;  but  they  h%ve.  e^oq^iiiiredt  greater  powesa  of  leaxniag ;  thay  have 
better  train^  aM  ei^ncisad  mM4s»-^ThiR  lyi  what  it  waiijbed  for  tbe 
purposH  of  civil  Ufci^ 
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TaimE  aitt  fttw  vsder  tke  age  of  tweaty-fonr,  who  hare  not  felt  the 
ui4ticrihabto  charm»  the  irrmstihle  fasmatioa  produced  hj  asy  thing 
apprMchtag  to  the  somII  of  the  lanpe,  I  meaa  any  thing  connected 
vtth  theatrical  matten ;  it  ia  not  therefore  ta  he  woadered  at,  that  f  , 
•ovM^rtuU  nadar  the  preocrihed  ago,  aad  inaaaely devoted  to  theatricalflf, 
ahoiddy  OB  my  reappearanoa  in  Londoa^  aller  eooM  years  ahsence, 
haTo  my  atteatioa  much  ezdled  hy  an  advertisement  which  eet  forth 
that  a  second  Shakopeafe  meeting  weald  take  pkee  at  the  Garrich's 
Head>  Bow-etreet,  e«  such  a  day,  when  a  grotteman  of  tbeatrieal 
cafehdty  would  take  the  chair;  dinner  on  tahlo  at  half^paet  i?e  for 
six ;  ticketiy  indndtng  a  bottk  of  wine,  IS9.  In  tiie  country  I  bad 
always  interested  myself  greatly  ahoot  the  London  stage,  and  I  knew 
hy  name  almost  every  actor  at  either  of  the  theatres.  I  only  longed 
for  an  opportanity  of  chaagiBg  my  noattnal  aequaiDtanee  with  them 
iate  a  personal  one>  and  hm,  thon^^ht  i,  was  an  aidooked  for,  heoren 
horn  opportunity^  wlueh  seemed  made  fsr  me.  A  Shmk^ettre 
meeting  at  the  Oarrick's  Headr^hose  two  great  names  coupled 
together,  gare  me  an  exalted  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  theatrical 
entOTtaiament,  the  company  I  shoald  meet  with,  the  coaversatloir  I 
ahoald  listen  to>  and  the  infoonaatiaa  I  should  gain  concerning  much 
dramatic  literature  of  former  days ;  seasoned  with  the  wit,  anecdote, 
and  green-room  gossip  of  the  present  time,  which  the  company  of 
the  celehrated  theatrieal  chairman  and  his  friends  promised  to  ensure. 

Bighly  dated  with  my  good  fortune  ia  happeaiag  to  fall  in  with 
such  a  dramatie  litearaiy  treat  during  my  visit  to  Loadea,  I  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  taiera  with  the  inviting  name,  to  make  infuiries> 
and  ensure  my  ticket.  The  waiter  received  me  and  my  money 
with  great  satisfaction  and  dvility-^ehewed  me  a  long  spaeidus  room 
where  we  were  to  dine,  and  was  profuse  m  his  assurances  of  the 
deMghtful  evenincr  I  8ho«ld  pass  among  the  many  theatrical  gentlemen 
who  would  alteaa  the  dinner.  Upon  my  askmg  him  to  particuiariae 
a  few,  he  ran  over  several  names,,  whkh  were  not  ^oite  familiar  to  my 
ear^  and  which  I  oouldnot  esmctly  cateh,^  firoo.  bia  rapid  SMnnerc^ 
j^oaomcbg  thrm;  heweioee,  liiose  of  Yamrng^  end-  Mathews  1  dis* 
tinotly  heacd>  whi^  waa  ^le  enough  far  me,,  as  it  ouAeiently  proved 
tte  hiji^  leapeelahilii^  of  the  paity^  knowing,  as  I  did  Ml  well, 
thefls  are  not  two  meoiin  te  pvowssiaa  who  rank  higher  i»  the  hotter 
eirdes  of  society  than  thoee  gentlemaii.  .  The  waiter  aad  I  parted 
uuth  low  hows  on  one  aide,  a^d  high  antaslpatibas  en  the  oth«r.   ' 

The  next  day  being  that  of  the.  diiiaeij  i  entered  the  house  a  fow 
■onutea  aftev  sis^  aad  in  the  dining  Men  I  foaad  ahout  ft%  persons 
already  sat  doam,,  haeilQr,.  it  struck  me,  rather  v&raei9u$lf  Ctogaged 
with  the  diefaes  heforo  thenL:  these  sceiid  good  enough  of  their 
kind)  thpiufh  not  very  elejipanty  plenty  of  heilad  heef^  slewed'  beef 
eteakSy  ho&ed  perk,  harritoed.  mutton,  seme  lai^go  roast  fowls,  dftto 
lioile4»  &e. ;.  with  numetouaside  dishes  of  mashed  potatoes,  enormous 
cacro^ts^  the  vegetable  called  ddMrnge,  pickled  wakrats^  peas'  puddings 
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Bud  parsley  and  butter.  This  might  have  passed  with  me,  but  to 
uiy  great  amazemeut,  and  no  small  mortification,  the  company  did 
not  seem  as  good  as  the  dinner,  though  quite  as  elegant.  I  easily  got 
a  place  about  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  looked  about  me  with 
«ome  very  disagreeable  misgivings.  The  people  around  me  were 
dressed  well  enough,  as  far  as  clothes  went.  Blue  surtout  coats  were, 
I  think,  most  prevalent,  interspersed  with  botUe  green  jackets  and 
white  buttons,  neckcloths  invariably  black  or  coloured ;  I  was  the 
only  white  neckcloth  among  them,  and  I  felt  a  little  annoyed  at  being 
also  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  was  duped.  The  looks,  style, 
air,  bearing,  and  conversation  of  the  company  was  not  certainly  of 
the  first  clara,  and  did  not  give  me,  in  the  least,  the  idea  of  first-rate 
London  actors.  Could  the  aristocratic  Mr.  Young  and  the  gentle- 
manlike Mr.  Mathews  be  of  the  party,  as  the  waiter  informed  me  they 
surely  wo^ild?  I  looked  round  the  room  in  vain,  for  faces  which  I 
-could  fancy  theirs,  and  then  applied  myself  in  silence  to  my  portion 
of  boiled  pork,  and  awaited  patiently  the  conclusion  of  dinner,  and 
the  removal  of  the  cloth,  which  I  knew  at  public  dinners  was  generally 
attended  with  the  removal  also  of  a  great  deal  of  restraint;  while 
the  lesser  trouble  of  drinking  gives  opportunity  for  more  sociality 
than  the  more  serious  and  solemn  task  of  eating  allows. 

As  it  was,  little  passed  between  .me  and  my  neighbours,  except 
seme  well  meant  attentions  on  their  part,  and  in  their  phraseology, 
such  as  " shall  I  aaaist  you  to  some  turnip,  sir?"  **  Allow  me  to  pttss 
you  the  salt ; "  and  when  I  offered  one  of  them  the  cheese  plate,  he 
thanked  me,  and  sai4»  *^  Allow  me,  «ir,  to  retaliate  with  the  celery." 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  here  what  appeared  to  the  company,  by 
their  boisterous  and  continued  laughter,  a  pun  or  joke  of  the  first 
order.  I  had  taken  the  last  piece  of  celery  in  the  plate,  which  the 
chairman  perceiving,  called  out  to  the  landlord  of  the  house,  who  was 
in  the  room,  ''  We  want  some  more  celery,  Mr.  Harris,"  upon  which 
the  wag  of  the  company  (such  I  found  him  to  be  afterwards)  cried 
out  in  a  loud  voice,  ^'  Yea,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  pretty  many  of 
us  gentlemen  who  would  be  glad  of  an  increase  of  salary,*^  The 
laughter  which  followed  this,  as  I  said,  was  excessive,  and  continued 
till  the  cloth  was  taken  off,  when  the  usual  royal  toasts  were  given 
and  drank.  The  chairman,  whom  I  now  recognized  to  be  the  same 
man  I  had  seen  a  few  evenings  before  at  Covent  Giarden,  acting,  or  rather 
singing,  the  part  of  the  game-keeper,  in  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver,  Isaacs 
by .  name,  now  rapped  the  table  for  silence— 1  had  seen  him  evidently 
chewing  the  cud  of  a  concocted  speech  some  minutes  before,  and  he 
thus  delivered  himself  of  it:  ^*  Ladies  and  gentlemen — I  mean 
gentlemen — >when  I  look  around  and  behold  the  many  highly  respect- 
able members  of  a  highly  respectable  profession,  who  have  honoured 
this  meeting  with  their  presence,  (/  looked  round  too,  but  the 
chairman,  I  suppose,  had  better  eyes  than  mine,)  and  when  I  look 
round  and  behold  the  numerous  assemblage  oi  gentlemen  of  every 
honourable  profession,  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  and  respectability, 
who  grace  by  their  presence  this  convivial  board,  ([  looked  round 
again,  and  the  only  object  my  eyes  rested  on  was  a  large  pier  glass,) 
1  cannot  but  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  as  an  actor. 
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as  a  gentleman^  and  as  a  man  of  conviviality!  (Hear^  bear.)  Genlle** 
men,  as  your  chairman  to-night,  however  anworthy  I  may  be  to  take 
that  office  npon  me,  but  as  yoar  chairman  to-night,  I  pledge  myself  to 
do  every  thing  which  lies  in  my  power  to  promote  the  harmony  and 
conviviality  of  the  meeting — Toh,  those  cant  wotAb  "  harmonic  tmd 
canvivialityi^  they  are  utterea  nineteen  times  of  an  evening  by  every 
chairman  and  speech  maker  at  every  public  dinner  for  any  kind  of 
purpose.) — Gentlemen,  continued  the  chairman,  you  come  here  with 
the  expectation  of  hearing  some  good  singing,  (/  never  expected  or 
wished  for  singing  at  all,)  and  you  shall  not  be  disappointed,  gentle- 
men, for  I  see  several  smging  faces  about  me,  ana  I  have  several 
promises  from  kind  friends  which  will  keep  us  in  uninterrupted 
harmony  for  these  several  hours.  (Devil  seize  it,  thought  I,  is  there 
to  be  no  talking  then?  Surely  I  might  hear  better  singing  than  this 
for  less  than  15«.  to  say  nothing  of  dinner  and  company  more  to^  my 
liking.)  (Gentlemen,  it  is  beginning  rather  early,  but  my  friend,  Mr. 
Gibbon,  is  obliged  to  attena  his  professional  duties  at  the  theatre 
almost  immediately ;  however,  before  he  goes,  he  is  willing  to  oblige  the 
company  with  a  song.''  *  fhls  address  was  received  with  ^'  unbounded 
appianse,''  as  the  playbills  caH  it,  throughout;  but  when  the  speaker 
came  to  mention  this  Mr.  Gibbon,  I  thought  the  din  would  never  cease. 
The  table  was  thumped,  the  glasses  danced,  the  wine  was  spilled, 
^uo  great  loss,)  and  in  the  midst  of  deafening  bravos  uprose  Mr. 
Gibbon,  a  gentleman  of  a  singularly  self-sufficient  deportment,  hard 
featured,  and  of  a  plebeian  cast  of  countenance — Gibbon,  Ctibbon, 
Gibbon,  I  repeated  to  myself,  this  must  surely  be  some  famous  singer, 
by  the  tremendous  importance  the  people  here  attach  to  bis  singing, 
and  he  is  going  to  perform  to-night.  I  pulled  out  the  little  penny 
Theatrical  Observer  h-om  my  pocket,  and  began  conning  over  the 
names  of  the  different  performers  at  both  houses,  but  no  Gibbon 
could  I  find,  fmd  was  just  returning  the  paper  to  my  pocket,  when 
my  eyes  fell  on  the  sought-for  name— it  was  in  a  Une  with  many 
others  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  principal  characters,  and  I  read, 
**  monks,  peasants,  alguazils,  &c.  Messrs.  Tims,  Simmons,  Allgut, 
Gibbon,  Potter,  &c.  The  specimen  of  singing  which  this  gentleman 
gave  us,  would  not,  I  think,  have  induced  the  manager,  had  he  been 
'present,  to  have  promoted  him  on  any  future  occasion  from  the  hori- 
Kontal  line  which  he  now  occupied  to  the  more  honourable  and  per- 
pendicular one  of  favourite  performers.  The  man  had  not  a  bad 
voice,  but  execrable  taste,  and  appeared  extremely  proud  of  his 
/alsetto ;  his  song  was  about  '^  crossing  the  foaming  sea,  and  kissing  a 
tear  from  his  Nancy,  a  loyal  bold  tar,  and  a  true  hearted  maid, 
braving  the  cannon's  roar,  and  heaviug  a  sigh  for  his  lass,  &c."  and 
was  given  with  all  the  alternation  of  a  good  bass  voice,  and  high 
falsetto,  which  the  change  from  ^^  foaming  sea"  to  '* kissing  a  tear," 
**bold  tar,  and  true  hearted  maid/'  *' cannons  roar,  and  heaving  a 
stgh,"  seemed  to  him  to  require. 

*  I  suppose  tbis  was  done  in  bamble  imitation  of  wbat  took  place  at  the  Dniry 
Lane  Theatrical  Fund  dinner,  where  the  chairman  called  upon  M^r.  Brabamforasong, 
T^  soon  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  as  Mr.  Bmham  had  an  engagement  elsewhere, 
*'  9k;  nvgnii  componeie  parva  aolebmi." 


AtUr  Mr.  Gibbon  had  gone  to  bis  profesfldonitl  attoeations,  ha  they 
were  ealledi  the  singing  irent  on>  ae  the  chaimian  had  proofieed  it 
ehoald,  with  Httle  intenni«sion.  The  object  of  every  body  seemed  to 
he  the  hearSngi  or  the  more  wfehed-for  gratification  of  ringing  a 
eongy  and  how  like  was  each  sneeeedin^  song  to  its  predecessor.  We 
were  drinking  oar  bad  port  wine  out  of  littk^  thick,  stunted,  fdnftel- 
shaped  glasses,  yet  every  other  song  enjoined  ns  to  ^'  fill  high  the 
eparkling  goMet,**  ^  drain  the  foaming  bowl,"  or'^qnatf  from  jovial 
caps.'*  Finding  several  had  lighted  their  segars,  I  gladly  called  for 
one,  and  tried  to  puff  away  the  growing  disgust  I  was  feeling  lor 
every  one  around  me :  but  previous  to  settling  myself  with  my  segai', 
I  could  not  help  asking  my  next  neighbour  whether  Mr.  Young ;  or 
Mr.  Mathews  ever  had  been  detected  by  any  accident  in  comfaig  to 
this  house— I  shoald  not  have  asked  sach  a  question,  said  I,  apoh>* 
getkally,  had  ni>€  the  waiter,  a  lying  fellow,  told  me  they  would  be 
here  to-night.  '^To  be  sure  they  are,"  said  my  neighbour,  to  my 
great  snrprise^^^  They  are  both  here  to-night,  as  I  have  good 
reason  to  know."  I  stared,  and  adrod,  where  ^  He  laughed  and 
said,  *^  I  can  answer  (or  my  own  hkntity,  for  I  am  Mr.  Young,  and 
the  gentleman  who  just  sang  the  '  Flowing  Bowl,*  is  Mr.  Matltews^'' 
^Wbat,"  said  I  Incredulously,  ^did  you  play  Pierre  last  night?" 
**  Pierre,  ao  I "  said  he,  I  never  played  Pierre  in  my  life^-I  see  your 
mistake,  ray  name  is  spelt  Y-o-u»n-g-e,  and  I  belong  to  Drury  Lane." 
^*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,*'  said  I,  "  and  that  gentleman  who  sang 
the  *  Flowing  Bowl,'  is  not  of  course  Mathews  of  the  English  Opera 
House  ?"  ^  Oh  no,  to  be  sure  not,  Ma^ews  of  the  Smtrep,  at  least 
be  used  to  sing  there-— I  don't  think  he  has  got  any  engagement  now." 
My  Deigfabour  on  the  other  side  having  nearly  fini^ed  his  bottle,  and 
therefore  anxious  to  talk,  seeing  me  for  the  first  time  inclined  to  do 
the  same,  began  to  be  commanicalive,  and  I,  who  had  quite  fiaisihed 
mine  for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  and  on  whom  the  segar  was 
beginniiig  to  produce  its  sedative  power,  calming  the  ruffled  spirit, 
and  cauMttg"  my  ineipieiit  cUsgnsC  to  evaporate  with  the  smoke,  was 
w«II  disposed  to  eater  into  cenversatien  with  him.  He  asked  me  if 
I  did  not  think  the  society  to-night  was  highly  respectable  and 
gentlemanlike  ;  and'  on  my  saying  I  was  not  acquainted  even  with  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  present,  he  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  some  of 
the  best  fellows,  as  he  called-  them>  about  town,  and  some  of  the  best 
actors,  too,  I  assmpo  you,  said  he.  *^  Yiunold,  my  boy,  (he  halloed 
across  the  table,)-  eoroe,  let  you  and  I  finish  the  remainder  of  our 
bottle  together:  your  health,  old  chap.'*  ^  There,"  said  he,  turning 
to  nae,  ^that  gentleman  I  spoke  to,  is  Mr.  Yamoldof  Drury  Lane ; 
he  is  one  of  our  right-hand  men  at  the  Ceai^Hohy  (good  heavens, 
what  a  nasdy  plaee  that  must  be,  thinks  I,)  many  and  many's  the 
order  he's  given  me  for  the  theatre.  That  msh  coloured  gentleman 
with  the  (Mirk  eyes>  next  to  him,  ia  Mr.  Baker^^you've  heard  of 
Baker,  haven't  you  ?  plays  every  night  at  the  Gktiden— 4hey  could 
not  do  without  him.  By  tlie  bye,  have  you  seen  the  pantomime  at  the 
Lane  T — That  fair  gentleman  with  the  nmaway  chin  is  the  Man  in  the 
Moon.  How  are  you,  Comer  ?  What„  I  say>  you've  cut  the  Moon  to* 
night ;  you're  not  the  Man  in  the  Moo»)  you're  the  Man  out  oi  the 
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|lpo»**-BoC  ted,  eb?"    Hetkeeienf^  ^Hc^doyoo^ooldgood  Mn 
Mpoiiey — how  do  you  donso,  how  de  you  4o-«o?''    Thua  addregBed^ 
what  could  Mr.  Comer  say,  but  aoawer  fetj  naturally  in  tUe  words  of  hia 
parl^-^'  None  tha  better,  Mr,  Speeney,  for  eeaiaf  yoa-oa,  (or  aeeing  you,'' 
which  of  eonrsa  '^  set  the  table  in  a  roai*.**  I  a^ed  the  name  of  a  round- 
faced,  good-natured  loolung  man,  who  sat  of^posita  to  ns,  and  who  had 
been  singing  one  or  two  anaereontie  simgs  with  a  very  good  voiced— 
'^ Don't  yea  knowUffi?"  said  my  Mend;  ^^ that's  Evans  of  Coveat 
piurdea,  the  prince  of  good  fellowB,  and  landlord  of  tbe  Cyder  C^lar. 
SaTep*t  yoa  been  to  tli#  Cyder  Cellar  this  yeftr  I  rare  work  there  of  a 
Toesdayand  Friday  ni^tt-^-**why,  to  my  certain  hnoiHedge,  Erase 
oonld  pot  hare  been  in  bed  till  six  o'clock  this  memhig ;  I  did  not 
\n^w§  till  ive,  and  I  the«  left  aght  or  nine  ot  them  np  to  their  noset 
in  gin  %nd  iobaceo^^beat^  Gttey'e  hoUow,  sir,  net  but  what  I  like 
(Miey's  toe  very  well ;  lK>rd  blees  you,  there's  the  fitat  tip^top  set  of 
men  at  OiQey*s,  aye,  and  at  Evans's  too.    If  one  lives  in  town,  yon 
know,  one  most  do  the  thing  a  Uttle  bit  faahionably,  so  I  generally 
qonl^va  to  gp  to  one  or  other  Bdost  nights ;  and  it  is  not  very  often  I 
miss  one  <tf  the  theatres,  I  ean  tell  yon,"  said  he,  with  the  bmsS 
aatieied  air,  as  if  convinced  he  had  been  giving  me  nnqoesttonablei 
evident  of  his  snpreme  bon  ton.    '^Indeed,"  said  I,  ^yoa  bmisS  bo 
very  food  of  thoatrieals;  I  suppose  yon  are  a  little  bitten  that  way.^ 
"  Not  I/'  said  he,  <^  I  only  go  for  the  lark,  and  becanse,  as  I  said, 
one  likea  to  ds  the  thing  in  stylo-^HianH  onee  in  twenty  timfs  I  know 
what's  doing  on  the  stage ;  tmst  me  I  can  find  plenty  of  amiaement 
without  aittiog  hum  drum  in  the  boxes !    I^m  engaged  all  the  morning, 
you  mast  know,  so  I  make  the  best  of  my  time  at  night;  to  be  sure, 
Sunday  oMtfning  Tve  get  to  myself*  and  then  I  never  miss  the  Park 
couiopt  it  ralns^^-aye,  and  nlwaye  go  weU  mounted  too,  and  niake  the 
man  clap  nw  on  a  bright  pew  seddle ;  wgkt  as  well  be  out  of  the 
WOi4d,  yon  know,  as  out  of  tbe  fashion/'    ^Oh  Lord!  oh  Lord!"  I 
muttttred  to  myself,  quite  0eoakf^  with  the  fellow's  vulgarity  and 
volubility,  ^<  is  this  tbe  high  dramatio  entertainment  my  foolish  fancy 
had  pictured  I "  **  Bat  I  haven't  told  you  half  the  people  yet,"  rejoined 
this  anet^paUe  piece  of  loquacity,  **  AU  these  are  aetors  that  you 
see  now  talking  in  a  knot  tether :  there's  Mr*  Mercer,  and  Mr.- 
Thwinot,  S^.  Ifenry >  and  Mr.  Atkins ;  and  that  one  marked  with  tbe 
niian  pw  is  X#^^  ^f  ^^  Eaglish  Opera  lionso.    <' And  have  all  these 
gea^Lepien  engagements  ?  "  said  I ;  ^  what  sort  of  characters  do  they 
play  ?  "    <<  Oh,  I  don*t  knov,*'  said  he,  ^^  some  of  the  best  charaetem  I 
helieve.''-r^  Vet,"  said  I9  ^'  W!>  doqbt  they  represent  great  characters^ 
senators,  lords  in  waiting,  high  jHriepts,  ooiirtisiis»  warrkHPS,  gentlemen 
in  doi9ino#  gt  a  nia8querade>  e#  i4  g€nm»  €mm.*'    **  No  doubt^  no 
doi^,'-  said  py  friend,  not  in  the  lei^  uad^retanding  what  I  meant; 
''and  now,  though  we've  been  talking  during  the  laeteeng,  we  mnai 
be  sUe^it  now,  fgr  glpsfMMi's  gfiag^  sintf^  and  I-B  warrant  you  aome^ 
thing  good— -Go  it,  Sloman;"   and  accordingly  Mr.  81oman  want  il^- 
and  the  people  laughed,  while  my  friend,  to  my  great  delight,  left  me 
to  go  and  talk  to  him. 

His  place  was  taken  by  a  thin,  white  faced,  light  haired  simpering 
sort  of  man,  looldng  very  yard-and-ribbonish,  who  had  evidently  taken 
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the  vaeant  chair  with  a  view  to  get  a  listener  in  me.  I  anticipated  his 
opening ;  ''  Delightful  evening  we've  ad  sir — fond  of  the  drama,  I 
presame,  sir  ? "  *'  Very,"  said  I,  lighting  another  segar,  to  act  as  a 
soother  in  case  of  any  fresh  excitement  of  bile.  "Don't  you  admire 
Mr.  Kean  very  much,  sir?"  "Very  much,'*  said  I,  not  thinking  it 
worthwhile  to  give  my  real  opinion  ;  "  Ah,  he's  an  ero  indeed,  sir ;  but 

1*11  tell  you  who  I  think  almost  comes  up  to  him,  and  that's  Mr. 

of  the  Coburg.  Oh,  he  is  a  first  rate  actor — I  don't  very  often  go  to 
Dmry  Lane  or  Covent  Garden,  but  don't  you  think  now  with  me,  sir, 
that  they've  quite  as  good,  or  better  actors,  at  the  Coburg  and  the 
Surrey  ?  I  seldom  go  anywhere  else,  indeed,  and  I'm  sure  they  play 
much  more  interesting  pieces  there,"  "  Do  they  really  I "  said  I.  "  Oh 
yes,  I'm  passionately  fond  of  the  drama,  and  knows  what's  what 
pretty  well.  I  know  what  stage  effect^  is,  and  there's  more  of  that 
sort  of  thing  at  the  Coburg,  by  ever  so  much,  than  at  the  big 
theatres— you* ve  seen  Hobson  in  Chimdolpho  I  suppose ;  what  does 
Kean  do  better  than  that?  See  his  face,  sir,  when  the  dagger  and 
bloody  imdkerchief  are  produced,  see  the  real  blood  a  flowing  when 
he  stabs  himself  after  strangling  his  wife— that's  what  I  call  acting—- 
I  like  good  tragedies,  sir ; "  "  Bloody  ones  it  appears,"  said  I.  "  I've 
got  a  picture  of  Hobson  in  Chrimdolpho/*  he  continued,  so  I  hare  of 
Jenkins  in  the  ^  Daemon  of  the  Flood.*  I'll  tell  you  where  you  may 
get  them,  at  that  shop  at  the  comer  of  Bow-street,  nearly  opposite 
Drury  Lane  Theatre— oh,  I've  a  great  many  more  theatrical  portraits, 
for,  as  I  said,  I'm  a  true  lover  of  the  drama."  He  drew  his  chair 
closer,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  "  I  can  get  orders  for  Sadler's  Wells 
whenever  I  like— did  you  ever  see  Miss  Hopner  that  sings  there 
sometimes?  We  carry  on  such  a  flirtation,  sir;  she  is  the  sweetest 
creature ;  do  you  know  she  has  promised  to  take  me  behind  the  scenes 
one  night ;  that  would  be  something  like,  wouldn't  it — I  do  so  long 
to  go  behind  the  scenes,  my  whole  soul's  in  the  drama,  as  yon 
perceive,  sir ;  come,  sir,  drink  Amelia  Hopner  with  me ;  'pon  my  word, 
I'd  marry  her  to-morrow  if  my  aunt  did  not  make  such  a  fuss  about 
it." 

How  many  more  of  his  theatrical  secrets  he  would  have  confided  to 
my  unwilling  ear  I  know  not,  for  a  squabble  at  one  end  of  the  room 
interrupted  our  conversation,  if  such  it  could  be  called  ;  the  harmony 
was  certainly  aU  over,  and  a  little  discord  beginning  to  take  its  place, 
for  sundry  double  goes  of  gin  and  water,  acting  upon  the  previous 
port,  had  put  the  senses  of  many  a  little  out  of  their  equipoise',  and 
as  the  balance  was  rather  descending  with  a  little  weight  of  black- 
guardism, sending  good  breeding  up  aloft,  I  determined,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  room,  to  *^cut  the  stick  ;^  or  as  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  ^^  theatrical  celebrity,"  who  were  present,  might  have 
said,  I  made  my  exit  at  the  door  in  the  left  wing,  upper  entrance, 
and  the  curtain  was  dropped  on  a  very  unsuccessful  attempt,  on  my 
part,  at  an  entertainment. 
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THE  REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 

[The  following  article  was  sent  to  us  *'  in  proof/'  by  an  anonymous 
correspondent.  It  had  been  accepted  by  the  editor  of  another 
periodical ;  but  after  it  had  been  set  up,  as  our  correspondent  states, 
the  seFeiity  of  its  remarks  prevented  it  from  appearing,  the  editor 
being  ^compelled"  to  countermand  it.  It  is  most  true,  that  the 
fellow-feeling  which  exists  among  publishers,  stifles  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  its  birth,  while  the  more  direct  interests  of  each,  serve  to  put 
mucb  falsehood  in  the  world*  For  this  reason,  and  for  little  else  than 
this  reason,  we  shall  give  the  paper  insertion.  Our  notes  will  show, 
that  we  are  far  from  coinciding  with  the  writer.  The  public  are  little 
aware  of  the  sinister  motives  which  dictate  the  judgments  of  nearly 
all  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day.  Some  day  we  shall 
make  an  exposition  of  many  of  them,  and  accompany  our  assertions 
with'  details  which  must  carry  conviction  along  with  them,  and  at 
lengtb  open  the  eyes  of  the  innocent  public.  Whether  we  take 
this  step  or  not,  we  shall  certainly  not  be  deterred  by  the  power 
which  booksellers  pot  ceo,  bf  a  thousand  petty  arts,  of  injuring 
the  sale  of  a  jooraal  which  is  independent  of,  and  frequently  hostile 
to  their  iftterests. — 'Ed.'] 

Tm  RSTTCWSRS  RB VIEWED. 

Th€  Quarterly.  Ifatm. 

Ws  are  surprised  that  articles  of  this  cha- 
racter have  not  been  given  before  in  the  higher 

order  of  monthly  publications  (a)— especi-  (a)  It  has  been  repeatedly 
ally  when  some  of  the  reviews  are  imitating  ^*"*®  ^  *i>«  London ;  where 

articles,  but  without  the  variety,  vivacity,  or  bers  of  the  (^lart^rty  and 
usefolnefis  of  those  entertaining  periodicals.  Edinburgh,  but  had  more  ge- 
Im  it  that  the  formidable  and  often  ferocious  "^^"^cles  on  their  conduct, 

air  of  tbe  "  great  reviews"  has  hitherto  de-  ^^^j!^*^^^' l^^^^^jS'' 

7^      ,  . ,  ^,     .  J.  .        i»  1.    occaaion  of  the  death  of  Mr, 

terred  the  conductors  of  magazines  from  sub-  Oifford.— £o. 
mitting  them  to  the  ordeal,  through  which 
they  drag  the  writers  whom  they  mangle  .^— - 
or  that  the  public  is  content  to  submit  to 
tbeir  dictatorship,  and  is  satisfied  with  a 
political  touchstone  for  tbe  trial  of  literary 
merit?  We  think  neither—- >but  that  it  is 
simply  owing  to  inveterate  habit,  which  makes 
readers  lose  the  changes  of  times  and  circum- 
stancee  in  things  to  which  they  have  been  long 
accustomed,  and  causes  them  -to  overlook  the 
decline  of  old  works,  and  the  existence  of  new 
and  superior  tests  in  the  dictates  of  a  more 
generally  cultivated  intellect.  That  a  work 
solely  literary  should  be  judged  by  the  author's 
political  dogmas,  did  very  well  when  the  spirit 
of  party,  a  few  yeai:8  ago,  precluded  the 


exercise  of  cool  judgment.  One  clan  was  ar- 
rayed against  another — the  same  weapons 
were  adopted  by  each — and  thus  the  balance 
of  the  combat  was  prevented  from  inclining 
too  much  to  either  side.  That  day  is  gone, 
and  with  it  should  have  passed  away  its 
follies.  Reviews  should  have  changed  with 
the  times,  and  taken  the  real  character  of 
literary  works  established  for  legitimate  cri- 
ticism ;  nor  longer,  under  the  mask  of  review- 
ing, put  forth  nothing  but  political  essays, 
and  continued  appeals  to  the  world,  made 
W  The  fcct  ii  jiwt  the  under  false  pretences  (b).     If  it  be  true  that 

••^«^  b?"  ^'^^SJkY^  ^^'  Murray  says>  "  the  age  of  reviewing  is 
SSi«ywTie^dli?^U!past"— (in  the  sense  Quarterly  reviewing  is 
as  well  ai  the  Quarterly,  ia  to  be  understood.  We  presume)— we  congratu- 
beittf  a  pamphleteer.  Skich  late  the  public  On  80  beneficial  an  event.  That 
lOiKietlie  Wa^ntur;  ipriiieh  bibliopoMst  is  no  bad  authority  upoa  such  a 
liawS  to  tu  cSfuw^of  uiSJIt  q«e8tion,and,  we  think,  could  teU  us  a  ground 
partiality  in  the  text,  is  con-  lor  the  observation  which  has  convinced  him, 
ducted  far  too  closely  on  the  feelingly  yOi  its  verity.  It  is  amusing  to  take 
plan  of  the  other  two.— En.    the  three  reviews,  and  compare  their  opinions 

together  upon  the  same  work.  It  will  be  found 
a  most  convincing  argument  of  the  fallacy  of 
putting  faith  in  what  are  little  more  than  out- 
pourings of  political  vituperation. 

The  attention  of  the  editor  of  the  oldest  of 
the  three  great  reviews  has  been  so  absorbed 
of  late  yeara  by  profbssioBal  punsufts,  that  its' 
readers  bare  palnfnlly  experienced  hfs  neglect. 
The  age  and  Infirmities  of  another  editor  have 
had  a  still  more  ftttal  effect  upon  the  eonduct 
of  his  review.  The  third,  and  most  youth* 
fu!  publicatfoB  of  this  class,  has*  attained  a 
ck^ulatfon  beyond  which  it  ean  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  rtse,  befitf  confined  principally  to 
(c)  Supposing  this  charge  the  disciples  of  its  venerable  projector  {c), 
were  tnie,  w,5  see  no  r^n  ehring  these  puWIcatfons  credit  for  all  to 

dnliliSif  of'S^'TJiiew!  ^^^^^  tW  ca"  J«y  claim,  we  see  notMng  to 
We  beliere,  from  all  we  have  exempt  them  from  occasional  scrutiny  IVom 
heard  and  seen,  that  a  greater  our  doing  for  them  what  they  have  ^  done  for 
efiect  was  never    prodaced  rtioasaDds."     Even  iir  tfieir  we  of  decKue, 

rLs^?  tSnr  in^ulgTt  «*y  ^^  "!:^Ji?  "?™"  **  ^^r^r'^, 

part  of  society,  than  by  the  ^  ^^^  roinaiRBL  Tney^  have  never  hesitated, 
few  Numbers  of  the  West*  to  hew  and  lacerate  writers  and  their  wori^. 
nUmtm-  RwUw  which  have  Provided  theft-  f^etims  have  been  poKtieal 
already  been  pubhshed-ED.  opponents,  ne  sanctities  i^  Mfe  have  beeta 

fi^pared,  and  delicacy  towardb  them  ia  out  of 

the  euestion. 

We  iatend,  thertfofe,  to  ffte  an  article  on 

theim  as  they  eome  out ;  and  shall  beghi  with 

the  nvmber  of  the  ^umterly  which  baa  just 
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appeared.  Bat,  first,  a  word  or  two  on  the- 
Ticissitvdes  this  review  has  undergone.  Pro- 
jected by  the  late  Mr.Gifford,  in  imitation  of 
the  Edinburgh,  but  ultra-Tory  in  politics, 
and  supported  with  all  the  vigour,  virulence, 
and'  partisanship  of  that  critic's  pen,  it  at- 
tained its  maxifMim  of  circulation  with  great 

rapidity.  (</)  This  was,  in  some  degree,  owing  (d)  We  believe  that  it  did 
to  its  becoming  the  organ  of  the  aristocratic  no  ""ch  thing.  The  Quarterly 

facUonof  the  country;  but  it  was  also  un-*»^^«"**^*^7"^*^^«'"»^ 

^ 1         ^1   _  J        TLM     n'A    J  without  much  soccess:    and 

commonly  well  managed.     Mr.  Gifford  was  ^^  publisher  had  be^  to 

not  a  man  of  genius,  nor  an  original  writer ;  despair,  when  the  acouintion 

but  be   was   an   acute  scholar,   possessed  of  of  Mr.    Barrow,   and    more 

sound  judgment,  the  result  of  long  years  of  abnndant  means  enabled  him 

.  •'      ^        ,  : ,  ,       ..         ^  I         .A.  J  to  zive  the  work  the  beneiic 

expenence--flubtle--8plenetic-.acute— gifted  of  lion«*  trtar.—KD. 

with  tact,  and  that  knowledge  of  minutin  in 
conducting  a  work  of  this  nature,  which,  in 
the  aggregate,  is  of  infinite  importance.  A 
writer  of  first-rate  genius  and  talent  is  rarely 
equal  to  such  a  task ;  his  attention  is  gene- 
rally concentrated  on  one  point,  and  he  is 

unable  to  view  more  at  a  time.  («)  No  man  of  (e)  Can  a  m^m  of  second* 
this  class  who  attempts  it  will  meet  with  Mr.  ™^  genius  view  more  than 
Gifford'8  success:  a  wriggling,  shrewd,  per- ^?  point  at  a  time?    It  is  a 

•*•  •   J  I    V     i.     J      J  ic     ▼algw  error  to  suppose  that  a 

severing,  unsensitive  mind  is  best  adapted  for  „,£  of  genius  must  be  unfit 

it.    Mr.  Gifford  saw  a  writer's  weaknesses  at  for  every  thing.   That  which 

a  glance :   he  knew  how  to  gloss  over  strong  »t  present  would  most  espe- 

truths,  or  to  distort  them,  so  that  the  reader  ^}y  ^^  ^  ™V*  *  ^ 

ij'  1  xxi_     J         j.*^  A.'     J  editor  of  a  Qiuntfr/y  Itwietu, 

could  scarcely  suspect  the  deception  practised  i.  gound  judgment,  extensive 

upon  him.     He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  information*  and  a  warm  in- 
disposition of  mankind,  apd  had  the  power  of  terest  in  the  progress  and  ad- 
multiplying  the  fears  of  the  timid  for  his  own  7«»cement  of  k«^owlo<fgf-    If 
■^  •'j  *V       •     ,    ,,.         ,,  ,  .  J      ,  these  were  jomed  with  fer- 

uses,  and  of  marshalling  all  his  readers'  pre-  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  graceful  wit, 
judices  on  his  side,  to  promote  the  end  of  his  and  a  well  stored  memory,  we 

Sarty,  and  torture  the  victim  of  his  political  pw«ame  that  it  would  be  all 
edignation.    Mr.  Gifford  had  no  powers  of  ^^T^^^J  •»<*  **^  ^*» 
humour— the  most  vulgar  was  too  polished  a  ^^^1^^  cS^'look  SJo 
weapon  for  his  coarse  hands ;  his  satire  was  yn^yB  at  once. — ^£d. 
'*  horse-play,''  as  Dryden  terms  it ;  the  la])- 
stone  and  hammer  of  his  early  years  were  his 
favourite  weapons  to  the  end  of  his  career. 
His   unflinching  obduracy   of  purpose,  and 
sacrifice  even  of  reason  herself,  to  serve  his 
political  views,  were  rarely  before  equalled, 
and  never  will  be  surpassed.    These  were  the 
best  qualifications  for  supporting  such  a  work 
as  the  Quarterly  Review.    Mr.  Gifibrd,  too, 
was  invulnerable  where  most  of  his  party  were 
defenceless.    He  was  no  renegade  in  politics ; 

chance  threw  Tory-bread  in  his  way  in  early     (y.)  Mr.  Gifford  never  wi^ 

life,  and  gratitude  was  his  subflequent  pnn*  more  thai^  three  or  ftw  ar- 

ciple  of  action.(/)  He  must  have  been  amused  ticteain  hisownreview.- 

Mav,  1827.  C 
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at  being  ultimately  assisted  by  i^ontributors 
to  the  Quarterly  Review,  furious  in  their 
new-fledged  politics,  whom  he  had  badgered 
unsparingly  in  the   Anti^Jacohin   for  their 
revolutionary  enthusiasm.     Of   these,    Mr. 
Southey  was  one.     The  present  editor,  such 
as  he  is,  is  said  also  to  be  a  deserted  Whig. 
— But  to  our  subject.     On  Mr.  Gifford's  re- 
tirement, Mr.  Murray  beat  about  for  a  sub- 
stitute ;  and,  with  a  peculiar  felicity  of  selec- 
tion, picked  up  a  harmless   barrister,  who 
itinerated  the  circuit,  having  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Quarterly  in  a  blue  bag  with  his 
briefs — if,  indeed,  the  said  limb  of  the  law 
ig)  We  believe  Aie  to  be  ^««  »<>*  briefless.  (^)     From  town  to  town 
an  iU-natored  and    unjust  traversed  the  unlucky  articles  of  the  con- 
sketch  of  Mr.  Colend^.    If  tributors,  like  goods  in  a  pedlar's  pack,  on 
be  1^  be^mbrieflesa,  hialaw  ^^ich  might  have  been  marked  not  iuappro- 
S'it°^:"l^::?;j2:  pnately,  «  wares  for.the  Q^rterly."    This 
Bible  that  Mr.  Coleridge  was  ^'  mcestnous   connexion      of  literature   and 
not  pecoliariv  qualified  for  the  law  could  not   last  long;   its  offspring  was 
editoralup  of  the  QmruHy;  abortive.     The  readers  of  the   review  soon 

Il^'lL^^JaSl^i^^lhe  d«^«*«d  *^«  operations  of  legal  dulness  after 
Bmimo^  and  not  the  zeiiew  t^e  narcotic  dose  which  had  been  adminis- 
hinu— >£t>*  tered.    Another  hand  must  be  tried. 

The  next  step  taken  was  considered  a 
master-piece  of  bibliopolic  acuteness,  and  was 
expected  to  be  overpowering.  Because  the 
transcendant  talents  of  the  once  '^  Great 
Unknown,**  unrivalled  in  his  line  of  subject, 
were  universally  confessed — ergo^  Sir  Walter 
Scott  must  excel  in  every  other  department 

/x\  w  1.  1      »   luf   ^^  literature  ;  and  not  only  Sir  Walter,  but 

C%)  We  have  no  lore  for  Mr.    n  '       .  ,  a.  j      •xu  i.»       i. 

Laskhart;  but  if  the  novel  of  «"  ^JC'  ^^  remotely  connected  with  him  by 

Valerius  is  here  meant,  the  relationship,  and  who  sat  under  his  shadow, 

writer  baa  either  not  read  it,  must  partake  of  his  inspiration  I    This  happy 

Sdn^^"  feifS'^  to  triSS  ^^^^^"^  ^^  ^^'  Murray's  (brilliant  as  the 
oJ^fm.  E^khSSt^e  hJ^e  Utopian  scheme  of  the  Representative  news- 
to  be  a  man  of  a  fertile  ima-  paper)  was  instantly  carried  into  execution. 
ginalion,when  warmed;  pos-  The  next  supervisor  of  the  Quarterly y  there- 
je^ed  of  some  icholastic  in-  fore,  was  a  person  said  to  be  a  relative  of 

S^^'iSlSto^'lS'^^^^  f^  Walter  Scott's  by  marriage,  and  who. 
serve  to  mix  up  well  the  f^om  having  been  a  contributor  (if  not  some- 
QtMi-teWy  twaddle;  but  under  thing  more)  to  ^^  Blackwood's  Magazine,**  at 
his  muia^entit  can  neyer  least   laid  claim  to  literary  character.     He 

IkuSle'^le'lt^St  to  S"  ^  ^^^^^l  ^^  » '*^^«^>  ^^^«^'  *^ »'  «^«'  «''^«»«d 
to  suit  the  wants  of  the  great  ^^^  Tweed,  is  at  present  slumbering  on  book- 
mass  of  its  readers.  Mr.  seller's  shelves,  or  gone  to  supply  covers  for 
Murray  should  contriye  a  dull"  defrauded  pies."  (A)  The  rumour  of  the 
t:::  ^^S^ZSii^  ^S;  poadjutorship  of  sir  Salter  himself  was  also 
ofiend  nor  delight  anybody.— ^"^i°u^^<^  1  ^^^  ^*^^  ^^®  faUing  periodical 
£o.  mounted  higher  than  ever  in  Mr.  Marray*8 
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parental  anticipations.  The  town  was  to  be 
astonished  at  the  new  display.  The  beau 
idkal  of  a  provincial  litter ato  was  to  crash 
the  London  men  of  letters  into  obscurity. 
The  resuscitation  of  the  work  from  the  pnling 
feebleness  it  had  acquired  in  the  arms  of  its 
forensic  nvrse,  was  to  be  effected  at  once  for 
more  than  the  vigour  of  a  prize-fighter^s  con- 
dition. An  aurora  iorealis  was  to  illumine 
its  re-glorified  pages ;  and  even  its  dun  covers 
were  in  future  to  dazzle  the  beholder's  vision 
with  a  balo,  like  the  radiance  round  the  head 
of  one  of  Raphael's  Holy  Marias.  But  the 
coal -fire  smoke  of  the  metropolis  casts 
shadows  which  at  times  resist  even  the  sun's 
power.  The  self-opinionated  opes  of  the 
provinces,  who  think  to  carry  things  here  with 
a  high  hand,  find  their  level.  '^  Pert,  prim 
praters  of  the  northern  race/'  here  pass  un- 
noticed in  the  crowd.  The  Scottish  peer, 
who  inherits  half  a  county  of  irreclaimable 
lAnd>  beggarly  pride  and  a  title,  for  which  the 
income  of  his  acres  will  not  find  decent  trap- 
pings, but  who  is  a  demi-god  among  his 
thistles,  is  here  jostled  by  a  porter,  or  mis' 
taken  for  a  city  grocer.  In  short,  there  is 
nothing  more  humiliittiog  than  this  reflection 
io  provincial  self-infiation.  But  can  it  be 
otherwise,  when  the  focus  of  every  thing  great, 
wise,  learned,  and  noble  is  here ;  and,  to  at- 
tain consideration  above  the  crowd,  diligence, 
time,  and  skill  are  indisputable  essentials! 
The  noontide  hopes  of  Mr.  Murray  are  again 
clouded.  The  learning,  judgment,  tact,  and 
experience  of  Mr.  Gifford  have  left  not  a 
wreck  behind:  the  present  editor  has  pre- 
snmptaously  grasped  the  thunderbolt  he  is 
incompetent  to  wield.  No  gleam  of  the  anti- 
cipated aurora-  appears.  Thick  darkness 
encompasses  the  margin  of  the  ultra-apostolic 
Review  of  England.  ^'  The  age  of  reviewing 
Is  over!''  The  Quarterly  is  said  to  have 
lost,  more  than  a  thousand  readers.  The' 
public  too  is  beginning  to  feel  a  distaste  for 
its  Muscovite  doctrines,  now  that  free  con- 
stitutions are  patronized  at  court,  and  liberal 
principles  in  politics  by  that  part  of  the  cabinet 
which  is  neither  in  the  intellectual  obscurity 
of  age,  nor  owes  its  station  to  intolerance 
aad  intripie.  In  place  of  Giffbrd's  learning, 
rigour  of  pen,  and  bold  sarcasm,  intermingled 
with  Instructive  observations,  and  the  fruits  of 

C2 
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long  and  laborioas  research,  we  have  a  con- 
ceited flippant  work,  full  of  unfounded  pre- 
tensions— self-consequential  in  tone — Jesuit- 
ical in  religion — vain  in  fashion — austere  in 
political  creed — and  over  all  this^  an  air  of 
foppishness-^a  lawyer's  clerk's  dandyism, 
strutting  in  the  pride  of  intellectual  poverty, 
and  inflated  with  ignorant  self-consequence. 
Under  the  present  Hyperborean  management, 
most  of  the  old  contributors  write-in  the 
review  no  longer.  Of  these,  Mr.  Southey  is 
reported  to  be  one.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  writer  of  his  standing  and  experience,  can 
feel  proper  spirit  if  he  submit  to  the  degra- 
dation of  having  his  articles  judged  by  any 
one  whom  chance  and  Mr.  Murray  may  call 
from  the  provinces  to  eke  out  their  livelihood 
by  editing  the  Quarterly,  But  if  he  have 
returned  again  as  a  contributor,  we  are  con- 
vinced he  stipulates  independence  of  such' 
control  for  himself. 

It  is  now  time  we  proceed  to  analyze  the 
contents  of  No.  LXX.  The  first  article  is  a 
review  of  the  ^^  Report  of  Ulloa  and  Juan 
on  the  Provinces  of  South  America  ; "  and 
the  **  Collection  of  Spanish  Voyages^  pub- 
lished .  by  the  authority  of  the  Spanish 
Government  at  Madrid  in  1825."— This 
article  is  very  carelessly  executed :  it  bears 
singular  marks  of  editorial  slovenliness.  We 
are  pompously  informed,  that  the  value  of 
books  of  travels  depends  upon  the  characters 
of  the  writers ;  that  Ulloa  and  Juan  were 
sent  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  Quito,  to  mea- 
sure a  degree  of  the  meridian ;  that  Ulloa 
and  Juan  were  not  "  smugglers,*'  nor  **  wily 
traders,'*  but  true  men.  What  school-boy. 
Or  boarding-school  girl,  who  has  been  taught 
geography,  did  not  know  this?  Pseudo- 
(i)  There  if  iome  tmth  in  metaphors,  endless  repetitions  of  words,  odd 


mdvantagL      

the  time  of  his  retiremeiit  cieties  destitute  of  all  right  principle  of 
from  the  Q«ortorty,  the  cor-  cohesion,"—"  the  wickedness    of  climate ; " 

SS^.  AtMrS^^?''^^^  similies-such  as,  «  dislocations  - 
number,  and  espedally  in  the  ^^om  animosities,  and  "  unsparing  amputa- 
liat,  TQlgizinna  and  Scotti-  tions ; "  inversions  of  language,  and  ^*  pre- 
dimi  (ptt^ue  Uiey  tie,  for  dsely  downright"  inelegancies  and  confusions 

instances  dan  nxt  leooided ''^^^^^^  is  thus  reckless  of  the  English 
in  the  text.— Ed.  tongue,  he  lets  us  know  enough  to  prove  that 
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the  book  he  is  noticing  is  a  most  important 
one,  and  deserved  to  be  treated  better.  Mr. 
Gifibrd  would  have  had  this  article  re-written. 
It  is  wonderfully  liberal  for  the  Quarterly^ 
with  which  the  South  Amiericans  were  lately 
"  insurgents ; "  but  the  Quarterly  reviewers 
change  their  opinions  with  each  new  minis- 
terial arrangement.  This  is  a  '^  fundamental 
feature"  of  their  conduct^  as  Castlereagh 
would  express  it.  .  .  ' 

The  next   article   is    '^  Milman^a    Anna 
Boleyn,"  which,  as  well  as  that  on  ^^  Histo~ 

rical  Romance f  is,  we  imagine,  manufac-  x^j  ^h*  maimer  in  which 
tured  by  the  editor  himself:  it  is  a  lecture  the  writer  ipeaki  of  Wonb- 
on  Shakspeare,  at  Mr.  Milman's  expense,  worth,  shows  him  either  at- 
Wordsworth  and  Milton,    and  Wilson  and  ^^y  unacquainted  with  his 

Dryden,  aje  in  his  mind,  on  a  poetic^  ;^;^'^r/ SZj'^tl^ 
equautv.  This  pleasant  arrangement  of  the  beauties  of  poetrv.  Neither 
poet  of  Paradise  Lost  with  the  river  Son-  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Words' 
neteer,(2r)  Dryden  with  cat-baptism,  (/)  is  a  'ww™,  nor  any  intelligent  and 
ludd  di^covejy  of  the  Q-'-^-Zy  editors- ^-^J,^^^^^^ 
quite  "  refreshing  1  as  Theodore  Hook  says,  (fj  This,  poSiaps,  alludes 
and  a  proof  of  his  superior  talent  in  cri-  to  some  piece  of  scandal  with 
ticism  and  adaptation  to  his  post  It  reminds  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
OS  of  a  stanza  of  comparisons  by  the  merry  '~'^** 
Wolcot:— 

"  Jove's  eagU  and  a  gander — 
Matthita  and  the  tuneful  Pope — 
Lord  BioUt  and  AtexawUr.** 

The  critic  has  msely  contrived  to  say  as  litUe 
as  possible  about  Mr.  Milman's  piay.  Ho 
laments  every  poet's  misfortune  who  is  bora 
after  Shakspeare,  whom  he  quotes  and  dis- 
serts upon  by  wholesale.  He  sho;W8  that  Mr. 
Milman  has  given  one  couple  of  '^  natural 
touches  "  to  a  character  in  his  play  (^Angela); 
compares  his  heroes  to  Shakspeare's,  yet  still 
insinuates  that  he  is  but  an  "  artificial  poet ; " 
and,  after  a  remark  on  a  hacknied  subject-* 
the  dearth  of  good  dramatic  productions—- 
closes  by  damning  Mr.  Milman  with  *^  faint 
praise;"  having  made  the  title  of  Anna 
Boleyn  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  his  profound 
observations  upon  the  drama.  Mr.  Milman 
is  a  respectable  clergyman,  and  has  denied 
seeing  the  copy  of  a  play  on  the  same  subr 
ject^  which  was  put  by  the  author  into  Mr. 
Murray*s  hand  before  his  own  appeared,  and 
in  which  there  were  passages  which  strongly  re- 
sembled someof  the  reverend  gentleman's.  We 
are  in  fairness  boundio  believe  tlmt  the  simi- 
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Ktnde  was  accidental.     The  world,  however, 
has  lately  come  to  the  more  than  suspicion, 
that  manuscripts  of  authors,    put  into  Mr. 
Murray's  hands  for  puhlication,  are  shown  to 
his  contributing  reviewers,  and  information 
(m)  Tliia  ii  too  ierioos  a  taken  from  them  for  the  Quarterly,  {m)  The 
charge  to  be  made  except  on  late  Captain  Cochrane,  the  Siberian  traveller, 
much  better  authority.  There  openly  stated  his  ill-usage  in  this  way ;  but 
B!lJfcSr^^v?B^'^h  »t  did  not  become  undeniable  until  the  case 
prored^thia  hct,  though  the  of  ^*  Buckingham  V.  Bankes,"  when  this  cus- 
circumstance  alluded  to  was  tom  received  open  confirmation.     The  know- 
certainly  bghly  diagraceful  to  j^dge  of  these   doings  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Mamy«— Ed.  Milman's  pubUsher,  naturally  gave  a  suspi- 

cion that  the  charge  of  plagiarism  might  be 
founded  on  truth ;  and  it  was  unfortunate 
that  it  seemed  to  render  stronger  the  suspicion 
against  Mr.  Milman.  We  believe  Mr.  Mil- 
(n)  There  was  no  occaalon  man's  assertion  of  his  innocence  sincerely.(M) 
tor  Mr.  Mihnan's  assertion ;  Incidental  resemblances  are  too  often  charged 

j^^  *  '     ^^^^'     ideas  are  few.     There  are  a  thousand  modes 

of  telling  the  same  things ;  and  the  greater 
or  less  skill  displayed  in  putting  them  into 
form,  constitutes,  after  all,  the  scale  of  literary 
merit. 

**  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches^  and 
Travels  in  Russia,  Sfc.  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Oamba,**  form  the  cue  for  the  third  .disserta- 
tion in  this   number.      In  this  paper — Mr. 
Barrow's,  we  presume — there  b  nothing  re- 
markable. *'  Lord  Fanny  might  spin  a  hundred 
such  a-day.'^    There  are  sneers  at  the  late 
(o)  The  lato  excellent  Dr.  excellent  Dr.  Clarke  of  Cambridge,  (o)    on 
Clarke  of  Cambridge  was  a  account  of  his  correct  statements  respecting 
man  whom  nobody  entirely  Russian  civilization,   and  the   same  at  Dr. 

fit^ilXJrirM^'d^S^I^^  ^^  *^^«;  while  the  un- 

ciency  of  moral  worth  on  his  lucky  Gamba,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  not 
part,  but  from  an  awkward  ac-  to  be  credited.  All  he  says  is  heresy ;  for  he 
jddent  of  temperament,  whkh  ^g  French  consul  at  Teflis ! 

Itt  Se'ZCol^  '^  Then  comes  the  chapter  on  the  "l^n^/j.A 
imagioation.  A  more  un-  Synonymes  of  Taylor  and  Crabby  which  is 
happy  character  lor  a  writer  worth  perusial.  Under  the  mention  of*'  Tooke's 
o'.^'«J«cw»otw«Ubecon.  Diversions  of  Purley,"  a  note  is  added  about 
ceived.— £d.  ^  castrated  edition  of  that  work — (we  sup- 

pose a  speculation  of  Mr.  Murray's V— which 
is>announced  as  **  omitting  every  trait  of  per- 
sonal virulence  or  political  animosity/'  This 
is  peculiarly  graceful  in  the  Quarterly y  which 
might  be  subjected  to  the  same  operation  with 
infinite  advantage,  both  on  the  score  of  poli- 
tics and  economy  in  bulk,  ai^d  consequently 
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price.  A  shilUng's-worth  of  its  paper  and 
print  would  hold  all  the  n amber  contains 
worthy  of  perusal. 

**  ByroH*9  Voyage  in  the  Blonde  to  the 
Sandwich  Islande,"  and  <'  Ellis*s  Accouni 
of  Owyhee/'  follow.  There  is  little  in  this 
review  worthy  notice.  The  ^'  Blonde  '*  article 
is  a  meagre  review  of  a  most  meagre  per- 
formance ;  but  what  more  could  Mr.  Barrow 
make  of  it,  or  any  one  else  ?  We  are  told 
nothing  but  what  the  newspapers  told  us  long 
ago,  except  that  Lord  Byron  was  crowned  by 
some  of  the  savages  with  a  garland — whether 
or  not  on  the  credit  of  his  cousin's  great  po- 
etical name,  we  are  left  in  the  dark;  and 
also  that  he  gave  these  islanders  a  scheme 
of  a  good  and  perfect  government.  This 
he  glories  in  not  being  constitutional,  like 

Bentham's  (/>) — nor  allowing,  like  our  (p)  What  ii  the  BManinf 
own,  a  "liberal  university"  for  « Christians  ^^  Wng  comtitutioiial^  lilui 
and  Pagans'  united.  It  may  be  cunoue 
for  the  reader  to  know  that  this  scheme 
is  admirably  simple,  though  purposely  ar- 
ranged under  eight  heads — for  the  profit  of 
Owyhee  advocates,  we  presume  I  The  people 
are  sworn  to  obey  the  king:  property,  save 
of  rebels,  is  to  be  sacred,  except  what  the 
king  may  fancy  for  his  own  use  and  dignity, 
and  that  of  his  establishment.  The  *^  king 
or  regent,"  (for  Lord  Byron's  admirable  fore- 
sight extended  to  futurity,)  with  the  consent 
of  twelve  of  his  courtiers,  may  put  any  one 
to  death :  he  alone  can  pardon ;  the  people 
are  to  be  free  from  any  oUier  chief.  The  es- 
tablishment of  taxation,  an  Owyhee  custom- 
house, and  a  preventive  service,  closes  this 

admirable  system.   Happy  savages !   A  tyrant      .  v  ,., 

J  •!     r  A     1  J7^  J  £  (f)   We   are  not   airaie 

and  counal  of  twelve— property  sacred  from  ^^\  poUiadon  the  writer 

all  robbers  but  the  king — ^life  at  the  mercy  calis  minor,  but  if  he  means 
of  thirteen  —  taxation  in  its  vilest  shape  !  the  Weekly  Gazettn,  his  ea- 
Why,  by  and  by,  these  people  will  erect  JSp  ?^<>»^^  »^«^"  ^^ 
sUtues  to  Lord  Byron,  for  this  precious  gift  J^ZT^e:^^^SS^, 
of  his  legislative  wisdom,  and  to  the  Quarterly  «re  a  diegrace  to  the  poUic 
for  its  praises  of  it !  Ellis's  account  of  Owy-  who enpports them.  We  grant 
hee  has  been  fully  as  well  noticed  in  many  of  ^^  ^^^  extracts  ™  »««- 
the  minor  pubUcations  of  the  day^  and  this  ;^J;;;^S^y»^^^^ 
is  now  frequently  the  case  with  the  reviews  of  a  leview,  since  they  have 
•of  many  other  works.  (9)  not  the  substance.    A  geneial 

A  review  of"  Miesionariee^  Registers"  Bnd  i^^Z«^^  «hese  writers  are 
«  Funeral  Sermons  on  Calcutta  Bishops/'  Z'^LlS^^^^l^ 
we  shall  not  go  into ;  it  contains,  however,  a  extracts  might  be  in  better 
biographical  noticf  of  that  amiable  and  ac-  haiMls.— £d* 
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(r}ThUarticle,  into  which  complisfaed  man  (r)  the  late  Reverend  Rc- 
otir  correspondent  wiU  not  go,  gi^^^  Uehevy  bishop  of  Calcutta.    We  shall 

18  a  most  interesang  sketch  of  °   .  ,  ',  \.  i  •  i.   • 

the  labours  of  Heber  in  India.  "^^  analyze  the  next  paper,  which  is  a  no- 
His  letters  there  quoted  are,  tice  of  '^  Snodgrass's  Baimese  War,"  got  up 
without  exception,  the  most  to  justify  Lord  Amherst  and  the  {ndian 
valuable  morceaus  relative  to  Government  for  entering  into  a  contest,  in 
the  state    and   character  of     .  .  ,    j.     .  «.  •,      °  i       a 

British  India  which  we  pos-  ^^^^  discipline  and  courage  were  employed 
aess.  The  loss  to  England,  in  in  comhatting  unworthy  enemies ;  («)  thou- 
Heber,  is  great,  were  it  for  sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  hrave  lives 
this  one  thing  alone,  that  we  ^^gted,  and  millions  of  money  consumed,  to 

fo^LncommJ^d  "^t^^  *"  ^^^^>  ^^ch  the  more  than  Spanishsystem 
the  world  which  might  have  of  secresy  in  India  affairs  will  prevent  the 
been  reUed  on,  not  only  for  its  present  age  or  history  from  ever  knowing; 
dewnes^  but  for  its  unbiassed  ^hile  a  useless  territory  has  heen  added  to 

^*  the  Company's  overgrown  possessions.    Thus, 

.^.\l  T^® 'J[i^«' J*"®  •'JP'^8  by  avoiding  concentration,  their  means  of 
that  he  IS  totally  Ignorant  of  the  j*'-  °i         ,        jA.i-  ■_ 

Burmese  war.    The  article  in  defence  are  weakened,  and  their  finances  bur- 

the  Quarterly  was  got  up  for  thened ;  hastening  the  time  when  their  debt 
no  such  reason  as  he  sup-  must  be  shouldered  upon  the  groaning  people 
^^"'  w^^iJ^  ^*  wP  ^"  of  England.    With  the  reviewer,  all  this  is, 

cause  Mr.  Murrey  published    r  xi.  li.     i*  j     %•  j  • 

Major  Snodgrass's  book,  and  ®'  course,  the  result  of  sound  pohcy  and  tn- 

because  it  afforded  materialsy^Mt^^  wisdom. 

for  an  abridgment  of  curiosity  An  essay  on  **  Historical  Romance^* 
ment  u!r^*  cto^Ld^A"  ^^"^  ^^^  Snodgrass.  It  professes  to  review 
lSJSlikl»yrfS^ce?dore,ai  twenty  volumes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels, 
we  should  think,  by  one  of  SIX  of  those  of  Mr.  Horace  Smith,  and  Mr. 
the  regular  hands  of  the  Quar- Coleridge's  *  partial  translation'  of  "  Wal- 
^\  blJ^"!^  the'ln^^^*  lenstein."*  What  an  «  intolerable  quantity 
^enLjn^  goiVto  wa?l  o^  sa^^"  *«  ^^^  crumb  of  musty  bread,  wliich 
it  is  one  of  those  shallow  ac- 18  its  accompaniment.  Twenty-six  volumes, 
cusations  that  one  often  hears  and  a  play  cast  in  to  make  measure !  Really 
fro9i  fast  and  froOiy  talkers  in  Palstaff  himself  was  not  SO  intolerably  greedy 

^Tal^j^  d^iS^^!  <^^  ^«  P«*^'^^"«  ^  *^««  ^'^^  Mr.  Editor  of  the 
except  by  the  ignorant.  Whe-  Quarterly!  This  is,  no  doubt,  written  by 
ther  war  could  ever  have  been  the  g^and  bashaw  himself:  it  is  the  eaperi~ 
prevented  by  the  Indian  go-  fuentum  crucis  on  his  powers,  and,  we  think, 
TSi^  Jt^Sl'  ^e'  ^«"  worthy  the  attention  of  the  public,  as  it 
inevitable  long  before  Lord  shows  of  what  flights  he  is  capable,  what 
Amherst  was  called  upon  to  critical  acumen  he  possesses,  how  judicious 
*?^*^-!^  ^^  '^^^  tal^and  experienced  he  is  in  his  vocation  ;  how 
'^^^tT^.t^^Y^V^^yi  calculated  he  Is,  by  his  literary 
wasted :"  he  is  Uttle  awaro  of  ^Pi^<^^8  &i>d  accomplishments,  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  even  the  memory  of  ,  the  Literary 

the  whole  army  that  was  sent  Cerberus  who  preceded  him. 

J^c'i^iTiSSr^^^^  It  has  been  whispe,^  that  Sir  Walter 
additional  leries,  did  not  alto-  cKSOtt  is  the  author  of  this  article,  because  it 
gvther equal  ten  thousandmen.  was  given  out,  as  already  hinted  (perhaps  for 
The  number  when  dead,  we  Mr.  Murray's  trade  objects),  that  he  occa- 

*  For  our  opinion  of  Ais 

very  excellent  and  perfect 
,  ece  of  translation,  see  o< 
Article  on  it  in  our  last  No. 


•  For  our  <^mon  rf  Ais     •  A  very  excellent  and  perfect  trmslation  of  this 
very  exceUent  and  perfect    piece  of  Schiller's  has  just  appeared  in  Edinburgh, 
pwce  of  translation,  see  our  anonvmouslv.  ^         rr  o 
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tiODally  mites  in   th*   Quarterly,  (/)      No  presume,  did  not  exceed  the 

Me  ought  to  credit  saeh  a  report.     To  re.'»°"??>«'  "^^^^  aJive,  to  say 
TiewhiB  own  works,  to  praiae  himself,  and^^^^^JlfE'^*''"^*^  «*'^- 
show  jealousy  of  writers  who  make  no  pretence     ^^^  ^his  ia'all  mightily  ab- 
of  niralship,  to  attack  them  with  cold  sneers,  gurd  ^^  inaIevoleat.--Ei). 
and  iinjiKt  aspersions  of  their  talents,  hecause 
the  palMic  has  chosen  to  take  off  three  editions 
of  their  works,  is  an  offence  of  which  Sir 

Walter  Scott  never  could  he  guilty,  (u)  The  (u)  Sir  Walter's  fault  lies 
over-offidous  and  injudicious  zeal  of  lus  son-  ^^  ^^^  '*»y«  He  iB  too 
in-law,  has  thus  for  injured  him,  even  by  the  '^^  °f  P'^"°«^-   J^,f  *^°*; 

'    .-  .,.  •'  i./  X      J      A1-.    plunent   to    the    author    of 

rumour,  if  any  thing  can  operate  to  do  this  .«  Brambletye  House"  at  the 

with  so  great  and  good  a  man.  But,  in  end  of  the  preface  to  Wood- 
truth,  the  cribbed,  mean,  narrow  spirit  of  atock  was  sickening.— Ed. 
jealously  which  this  article  exhibits,  must 
make  him  condemn  such  zeal  in  toto.  Sir 
Walter  is  a  kind  man,  and  has  acquired  too 
much  fkme  and  respect  to  be  hurt  by  the 
literary  labours  of  any  who  may  choose  to 
follow  in  the  track  of  historical  novel  writing, 
which  his  transcendent  abilities  first  opened 
to  the  world,  and  which  one  man  is  as  free  to 
do  as  another.  We,  therefore,  do  not  be- 
lieve one  word   of  Sir  Walter's  authorship 

of  thispaper.(i7)  In  respect  to  the  editor  of  the  (v)  There  never  was  any 
Quarterly 9  standing  as  he  does  in  relation  *"<^^  rumour.— Ed. 
to  the  great  novelist,  and  possessing  no  more 
talents  nor  better  judgment  than  we  give 
him  credit  for,  it  is  probable  he  may  have 
thought  by  this  article  to  make  the  review 
of  service  in  a  family  sense,  by  preventing  the 
circulation  of  books  which,  in  his  contracted 
ideas,  he  deems  the  fee-simple  of  his  house. 
But  the  meridian  glory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
literary  career  can  receive  no  aid  from  the 
feeble  ray  reflected  by  his  son-in-law^s  mi- 
crocosmic  talents  in  or  out  of  the  Quarterly, 
As  well  might  a  rush-light  be  held  up  in 
a  summer's  day  to  assist  the  noon-tide  splen- 
dour. We,  moreover,  believe  Sir  Walter 
Seett  no  adorer  of  the  puling  of  Words- 
worthy  in  ^^  Peter  Bell/'  nor  likely  to  degrade 
Milton  by  any  sympathy  with  the  poetical 
green-sickness  of  the  lake  school.  Yet 
this  article  begins  by  the  exaltation  of  Words- 
worth with  Milton,  and  a  comparison  between 
the  two  poets — ^between  ^'  Jove's  eagle  and 
a  gander,"  as  we  have  before  said.  Long 
ago  would  Mr.  Wordsworth  have  been  for- 
gotten, but  for  the  incessant  puffing  of  his 
literary  disciples  in  ode,  elegy,  review,  and 
ballad;    StiU,  as  in  free-mnsonry,  none  hot 
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the  iDitiated  understand ;  the  world  is  not  yet 
enlightened  enough  to  comprehend  what  of 
Wordsworth  is  not  incomprehensihle.  Words- 
worth's hooks  are  never  hought  or  read. 
"  Well,"  say  his  disciples,  "  it  was  the  same 
with  Milton."  But  there  were  hut  four  mil- 
lions of  people  in  England  in  Milton's 
time,  and  little  puhlic  education;  yet  thir- 
teen hundred  copies  of  ^  Paradise  Lost"  sold 
in  two  years.  The  population  has  increased 
to  fourteen  millions,  and  every  one  reads :  yet 
who  have  purchased  thirteen  hundred  copies 
of  "  The  Excursion"  in  any  ten  years !  Then 
the  ohscurity  of  Wordsworth  is  compared 
to  the  suhlimity  of  Milton,  hy  his  votaries  ; 
and  if  his  forty  unreadahle  pages  in  ^*  The 
Excursion"  for  one  readable,  are  mentioned 
— <'  Oh !  it  is  the  same  in  '<  Paradise  Lost !" 

Shakspeare — as  before,  in   the  re^ew  of 
**  Milman's — AnnaBoleyn  *' — is  again  brought 
forward  for  comparison  and  dissertation.    He 
is  the  editor's  Gunter  for  gauging  every  depth 
of  power,  poetical,  dramatic,  or  metaph3r8ical. 
Numerous  pages  are  consumed  to  show  the  re- 
semblance between  Shakspeare's  and  Sir  Wal- 
ter's genius ;  not  very  intelligibly  done,  and 
sufficiently  self-opinionated.     Then  there  is  a 
comparison  between  Sir  Walter  and  Schiller, 
in  Quentin  Durward  and  Wallenstein,  with 
copious  extracts  from  Mr.  Coleridge's  trans- 
(to)  Ignonuice  truly  ridi- lation  of  an  imperfect  copy  of  that  tragedy.(w) 
culous.  Mr.  Coleridge's  trans-  The  reader  is  told  a  vast  deal  of  what  he 
lation  wms  from  a  prompter's  j^^^^  already;  and  the  object  of  all  is   to 

':^^'^eX^^^:  r!^*  '^  ""ewof  proving  what  all  know  not  to 
an  unimporUnt,  aod  do  not  be  true — that  there  IS  no  falling  off  in  the 
weigh  one  moment  against  later  hovels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, — that  Quen- 
the  excellence  <d  the  old  jJq  Durward  is  as  good  as  Waverley,  and 
translation.— Ed.  Woodstock  better.     But  we  will  not  go  on- 

attributing,  in  charity,  to  a  blundering 
feeling  of  serving  objects  at  home  not 
literary,  this  jumble  of  Scott,  Shakspear, 
Schiller,  Coleridge,  Smith,  and  the  editor, 
and  to  prove  that  none  but  Sir  Walter  has  a 
right  to  attempt  historical  novel  writing ; 
and,  finally,  that  Mr.  Smith  is  an  ass.  If 
this  display  of  the  preceding  four  writers, 
and,  above  all,  the  exquisite  tact,  judgment, 
and  experience  of  this  Mr.  Gibson  Lockbart 
(the  reputed  editor  6f  the  Quarterly)  do  not 
completely  put  him  down,  he  must  have  more 
than  common  powers  of  buoyancy !  How 
dares  Mr.  Smith  attempt  that  which  the  afore- 
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said  editor  iDsists  shall  be  a  branch  of  litera- 
ture as  exclusively  for  his  family,  as  a  Ger- 
man college  once  insisted  for  hereditary 
mathematics?  The  whole  of  the  precious 
display  in  this  paper — the  marshalling  three 
or  four  great  names,  and  placing  Sir  Walter 
Scott*s  inferior  productions  with  Schiller*s 
best — is  a  sort  of  Scotch  ruse  to  depreciate 
Mr.  Smith  by  the  contrast,  (y)    The  whole  .  </>  ^^^jj^,?"  ^  "?" 

:%  J   .*   *     >ii.   X    •   V       o«    117-  "I*,     just  or  sensible  than  tlie  cnti- 
roatter  and  truth  is  that,  just  as  Sir  Walter  ^^^^^  ^^^y^^  Quarterly  on  these 

published  one  of  his  least  successful  works,  very  dull  and  absurd  novels  of 
"  Woodstock," — the  best  part  of  its  story  Mr.  Smith's.  The  obsemi- 
borrowed  from  Dr.  Plot,  and  re-printed  in  ^^^  bStthT"*"^  ""  ^ 
the  *'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  from  "  Plot's  y^^iet  merit  ol  bS^ver^ 
Oxfordshire,"  many  years  ago, — Mr.  Smith  true.  Mr.  Smith's  norels  are 
brought  out  "  Brambletye  House."  The  the  merest  pieces  of  ^«™^ey- 
writer  of  this  chanced  to  go  into  a  library  at  ^^^^^J^J^^f^,^! 
the  west  end  of  the  town  to  ask  for  "  Wood-  JJ^  works*i  a^servUe  Unita- 
stock ;  "  he  was  there  told  that  more  copies  tor,  with  some  little  portion 
o/  "  Brambletye  House  "  were  asked  for  than  of  taste,  but  who  is  whollv 
of  «  Woodstock."  At  Cheltenham,  at  the  destitute  of  talent.  No  task 
libraries,  it  was  altogether  preferred  by  many  ^.e^^^d^^i^^'tiLiT 
readers.  If  perusing  memoirs  and  chronicles  power  of  making  a  resem- 
be  a  sin,  Goa  help  Sir  Walter  !  He  may  be  hlance,  which  shall  be  exact 
charged  with  the  same  crime.  In  some  ofjp.  »>>  >?  PJ^'.  "^^  ""^^'3; 
his  noblest  productions,  he  has  inserted  whole  tt^^"  glJ^jJ'L^'^ie'S^^S! 
pages,  translated  from  the  German.  We  say  of  <«  Brambletye  House  "  and 
this,  not  to  depreciate  the  great  fame  of  Sir  **  Tor  Hill,"  as  regards  their 
Walter,  which  neither  our  power  nor  inclina-  <>ngina!»-  The  facto  which 
tion  wHl  allow  urf  to  do,  but  to  show  how  far  ^  ^e'"  .^?r/  I^^ 
the  ''  uncharitablenesses  "  of  the  editor  of  which  he  frequento,  may  he 
the  Quarterly  will  carry  him — we  beg  our  explained  in  a  very  different 
own  pardons  for  using  so  decorous  a  word,^y-,  ?^t^^|?'^®"P"'^ 
in  describing  hie  virtues.  "^A'^'i^^y^:^. 

The  "Rejected  Addresses"  are  first  cited,  Mr.Murray'susedtobe.  Now 
to  prove  that  Mr.  Smith  is  a  mere  mimic,  mark  how  good  things  may 
The  reviewer  travels  out  of  the  record  to  gra-  «*«f  H  "*?■"•  ^^  not  this 
tify  the  bias  of  his  own  malign  spirit,  to  the  {l^^'^uMUhrtr  H^ 
utmost  possible  extent.  Then  there  is  the  ^ce  Smith  would  never  have 
charge  of  his  perusing  the  chronicles,  and  been  so  jastly  appreciated  in 
borrowing  from  the  same  sources  tliat  Sir  ^*  Quarterly  Review,  So 
WaUer  has  done— this,  in  the  writer's  eyes,  p^bUc-L!.  ' 

is  sedition  towards  Sir  Walter,  who,  we  are 
sure,  thinks  it  no  such  thing.  The  exclusive 
care  of  the  Chronicles  of  England,  is,  no 
doubt,  to  descend  to  the  aforesaid  editor, 
with  the  mantle  of  his  father-in-law,  and  so 
on  to  his  bairns'  bainis,  in  secula  seculorum  ! 
The  reviewer  then  gives  three  or  four  of  his 
specring  pages. to  the  plots  of  the  novels  he 
is  labouring  to  slander  and  sink  beneath  their 
merits — apologizes  for  doing  it,  in  an  affected 
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regard  for  the  patience  of  his  readers! — re- 
commends Mr.  Smith  to  Dryden  and  Wilson 
— "  Jove's  eagle  and  the  gander  "  again  ! — 
to  learn  how  to  define  {we  recommend  him 
the  Quarterly  too,  for  this,  both  in  precept 
and  example) — and  then  proceeds  to  vitupe- 
rate the  <^  Tor  Hill ; "  a  work  by  no  means 
equal  to  **  Brambletye  House ; "  and^  there- 
fore, less  severely  treated  on  the  whole,  be- 
cause it  is  less  feared.  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
his  Crusaders  are  again  lagged  in  as  a  con- 
trast. Mr.  Smith  is  styled  a  '^  specimen,** 
not  superior  to  a  '^  regiment  of  writers  '*  of 
the  same  kind ;  a  poor  compliment  to  the 
public,  by  the  bye,  who  purchased  as  many 
or  more  copies  of  Brambletye,  than  of  Wood- 
stock, which  never  would  have  sold  at  all 
but  for  the  great  and  honoured  name  it  bore. 
The  reviewer  next  returns  to  his  eternal  dis- 
sertations upon  Shakspeare,  Lessing,  the 
Germans,  but  not  to  Milton's  fearful  rival, 
Wordsworth — ^we  miss  him  at  the  winding-up 
of  this  exquisite  morsel  of  criticism.  This 
article  displays  no  power,  but  of  cunning, 
and  proves  the  reviewer  deficient  in  judg- 
ment, guilty  of  gross  impolicy  towards  his 
father-in-law's  honest  fame — (by  affording 
ground  for  the  inference  that  he  was  jealous 
of  Mr.  Smith.^  Had  the  author  of  <<  Bram- 
bletye House  *'  been  thought  as  miserable  a 
scribe  as  the  reviewer  insists  he  is,  the  Quar* 
terly  would  never  have  noticed  him. 

We  should  have  preferred  noticing  this 
article,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  but  we  have 
not  space,  and  the  little  history  of  the  Quar^ 
terly  at  our  commencement  occupied  some 
portion  of  our  room;  this,  however,  cannot 
happen  in  future ;  and  we  assure  the  editor 
of  Mr.  Murray's  review,  that  we  shall  re- 
turn to  him  again,  nor  suffer  him  to  go  forth 
as  a  literary  Colossus,  because  he  fights  from 
behind  the  shield  of  his  predecessor's  name. 

There  is  still  another  article  in  this  num- 
ber, which,  we  imagine,  is  the  production  of 
a  lawyer ;  it  is  both  subtle  and  absurd.  It 
Is  on  the  law  of  libel ;  and  its  principal  de- 
sign is  to  defend  indictment  proceedings,  and 
to  support  the  doctrine  that  "  truth  is  a  libel." 
It  shows  an  artful  defence  of  tfie  existing  law, 
under  the  mask  of  disinterested  argument, 
.  and  is  curious  from  convicted  lihellere ;  the 
last  proceeding  against  the  Quarterly  was. 
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we  believe,  by  action.  Hence  that  mode  is 
undervalQ^d.  No  one  doubts  the  convenience 
of  the  "  indictment "  practice  when  the 
Quarterly  is  concerned.  The  judges  always 
precede  their  gratnitous  harangpies  to  jurors 
'  ^  in  libel  cases,  by  avowing  their  sincere  at-* 

tachment  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  as  tho 
Quarterly  does,  with  much  the  same  since- 
rity, we  think.  We  must  leave  this  paper  to 
be  refuted  by  the  daily  journals.  The  lesser 
papers  will  find  it  no  hard  task ;  for  with 
Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical — ^with  all — it  is  a 
common  and  serious  subject.  The  editor  of 
^'  Bellas  Life  in  London,''  or  any  of  his  po- 
lice-reporters, may  expose  its  sophistry,  pro- 
vided he  dare  try  an  article  under  the  apos- 
tolic covers  of  the  Quarterly ^  and  stand  not 
in  awe  of  the  flatulent  criticism,  and  over- 
weaning  pretensions  of  a  work,  the  name  of 
which  is  now  sunk  to  pretty  nearly  the  level 
in  merit  of  its  contents. 
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It  is  one  of  the  commonest  delusions  for  a  man  to  fancy  that  he  is 
a  poet,  when  in  fact  he  is  very  far  from  being  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
Why  do  men  fall  into  this  mistake,  and  not  into  similar  ones  ?  No 
one  Erroneously  imagines  that  he  is  a  mathematician— no  one  sets  up 
for  a  carpenter  or  a  watchmaker  without  a  knowledge  of  the  craft. 
Until  it  is  settled  what  poetry  is,  men  will  never  know  whether  they 
are  poets  or  not.  The  uncertainty  as  to  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
the  art  leads  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  qualifications  necessary  to 
practise  it.  In  the  works  of  real  poetry  there  is  so  much  trick  and 
shallow  artifice,  that  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  young  m^n,  finding 
that  they  can  perform  the  trick,  and  underatand  the  artifice,  suppose 
that  they  are  thereby  poets.  In  the  poetry  of  Milton,  for  instance,* 
there  is  a  sustained  march,  a  pomp  of  diction,  and  an  affectation  of 
learning,  which  are  very  easily  reached  by  men  utterly  destitute  of 
ideas.  It  is  the  same  with  Byron — his  starts,  his  fitfuliiess  and  hi$ 
gloominess  are  all  particularly  easy  to  imitate.  The  truly  valuable 
«nd  original  part  of  his  writings  is  hardly  that  which  gained  him  his 
fome,  and  rarely  that  which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  would-be 
poet.  When  strut,  and  frown,  and  start  are  acquired,  it  is  conceived 
that  tbe  thing  is  done ;  the  only  circnmstanee  which  ever  occurs  as 
being  wanted  to  the  young  versifier  is  that  he  is  not  a  lord.  There 
is  some  truth  in  this  notion— the  union  of  peer  and  poet  is  a  powerful 
recommendation.    It  will  not  however  do  every  thing,  as  may  be  seen 

*  Sybil  Leares ;  to  wMch  if  added,  A  Vigion  of  Eternity.  By  Edmund  Reade, 
Esq.,  author  of  the  Broken  Heart,  and  other  Poems.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
1827.  8vo. 
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in  the  instances  of  Lords  Thurlow  and  Porcliester.  Tn  the  case  of 
Lord  Tharlow,  his  title  has  even  thrown  a  ridicule  upon  the  portion 
of  merit  which  his  poems  really  possess.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Por* 
Chester  *  it  has  not  even  gained  him  a  hearing.  These  are  excep- 
tions which  might  easily  he  explained.  But  to  return — a  stock  of 
phrases  acquired  from  a  popular  poet,  and  properly  arranged  in  a 
tolerahly  retentive  memory,  are  the  raw  material.  The  aspirant,  on 
beginning  to  weave  them  together,  finds  the  process  one  of  great 
simplicity  and  ease.  The  paper  is  rapidly  covered — he  reads  his 
production  aloud—- the  swell  and  roll  fill  the  mouth,  and  there  remains 
nothing  but  the  eye  to  be  satisfied.  A  printer  and  his  hot-presser  quickly 
gratify  this  sense.  The  poems  follow  one  another  in  beautiful  order— 
a  neat  little  table  of  contents  appears  to  usher  in  the  reader  to  their 
society — ^the  titles  of  each  poem  stand  up  in  handsome  capital  letters 
— ^the  Sonnet,  To  Thyrza,  Stanzas,  catch  the  eye.  Some  lines  are 
long,  and  some  are  short ;  sometimes  two  or  three  start  from  the  same 
point,  and  sometimes  they  set  out  from  a  shorter  distance,  and  do 
not  travel  so  far  over  the  page.  They  are  moreover  packed  up  in 
little  packets  of  four  or  six  or  eight  lines  each,  and  numbered  with 
the  neatness  of  a  pin-maker,  with  venerable  looking  Roman  letters. 
Seeing  all  this,  how  is  the  youthful  author  to  help  exclaiming  with 
the  Italian  painter  ed  to  son  pittore  !  Then  come  the  critics,  the 
weekly  critics,  the  Literary  Gazettes  and  Literary  Chronicles,  which 
find  their  account  in  universal  praise ;  who  find  '^  beautiful  passages,'' 
"  tender  thoughts,"  "  harmony ,*'  "  ease  of  numbers,"  and  "  effusions 
of  genius."  Backed  by  such  authorities,  who  can  be  surprised  that  the 
versifier  himself  begins  to  wonder  at  his  own  unconscions  merit:  but 
when  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  young  poet  finds  himself  raised  to  the 
skies  in  the  puffing  department  of  the  New  Monthly — Campbeirs 
Magazine — the  magazine  of  all  the  talents — then,  though  the  praise  Is 
indeed  in  very  small  type,  perhaps  it  may  be  written  by  the  poet  himself, 
and  consequently  the  happy  man's  self-satisfaction  is  greatly  magnified. 
To  be  sure,  the  book  does  not  sell, but  then  there  are  peculiar  causes  for 
that  accident — the  next  attempt  will  be  more  successful,  and  doubtless 
bring  the  solid  pudding  as  well  as  the  empty  praise, — and,  at  any  rate, 
gaining  or  losing,  great  poets  are  not  to  be  sordid ;  it  is  fame  that  raises 
the  clear  spirit ;  posterity  must  be  considered,  and  present  pelf  wholly 
disregarded.  Paradise  Lost  did  not  sell,  at  least  so  they  say.  Behold 
then  the  now  confirmed  poet  daily  at  his  task,  with  his  phrenzied  pen, 
scribbling  more  tomes,  to  be  gathered  unto  those  that  still  encumber 
the  catacombs  of  the  publisher's  warehouses. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Beade,  some  short  time  ago,  published 
a  little  volume  called  the  Broken  Heart.  We  did  not  read  it,  bat 
placed  it  for  future  notice  by  the  side  of  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  poetiB  minutissimi  which  adorn  our  shelves,  and  do  honour  to 
the  state  of  the  typographical  art  in  this  country.  Mr.  Reade  has 
however  again  opened  his  battery  upon  the  public,  and  prefixed  to 
his  second  work  a  preface  of  so  much  vanity  and  conceit,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  pick  him  out  of  the  ranks,  and  expose  his  folly,  for 
the  benefit  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  mankind. 

*  We  Utely  saw  in  some  ustuspected  quarter  a  enlogy  of  the  talents  of  this  noU^ 
ID,  that  will  lead  us  to  look  at  hu  Moor  oace  more* 
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Mr.  Reade  commeneea  by  stadng,  that  after  tb«  pablication  of  his 
earliest  poem,  it  had  been  his  intention  to  give  himself  up  to  the  com- 
position of  a  drama  on  a  snbject  he  had  long  meditated.  This  great 
purpose  was  put  aside  by,  it  seems,  the  limited  circulation  of  that 
poem.  It  was  noticed,  he  states,  with  much  approbation  by  some 
distingnkhed  periodicals  (mark  the  mischief  done  by  these  Literary 
Gazettes,  &c.,  who  are  at  least  critics  in  the  eyes  of  all  they  praise) 
yet,  says  the  author,  **  owing  to  his  name  being  hitherto  unknown  to 
the  public  either  in  periodical  publications,  or  indeed  elsewhere,  and 
from  other  peculiar  circumstances,''  (want  of  merit  of  course  not 
being  in  the  number)  the  public  would  not  lay  out  its  money  upon  it. 
This  unfortunate  accident  did  not,  he  says,  in  the  least  damp  his 
ardour,  but  somehow  or  other  he  assigns  it  as  a  reason  why  he  has 
not  gone  into  the  great  design,  the  completion  of  which  perhaps  the 
public  were  getting  anxious  about.  In  the  mean  time  the  poems  called 
the  Sibyl  Leaves  were  "  fitfully  composed,"  and  "  from  the  circum- 
stance of  being  detached  [a  rare  merit],  and  consequently  more  dwelt 
on  [by  whom  1  and  why  1"]  are  offered  with  an  increased  confidence." 

If  any  apology  be  Tequisite  for  ntft  offering  pieces  of  greater  lengtii»  I  would  ob- 
•nre,  that  long  poems  of  considerable  excellency  already  popular  are  almost  count- 
less :  that  among  such,  even  in  the  very  first  authors,  thcfre  is  much  of  detail  and 
otherwise  inferior  matter,  which  must  necessarily  be  comparatively  heavy;  that 
peces  such  as  these  cannot,  at  least,  fatigue,  inasmuch  as  the  candidate  for  poetical 
talents,  if  he  has  any,  must  be  hUt  and  Mipredated  almost  immediately,  each  poem 
standing  by  itseK,  in  its  own  unsupported  strength  or  weakness,  open  to,  and  chal* 
lengkig  the  most  ligid  scrutiny.  Moreover,  it  is  in  such  concentered  efforts  that  the 
nearest  advances  to  excellence  have  been  made,  gold  with  scarcely  an  alloy  of  tinsel ; 
need  I  make  more  than  an  allusion  to  such  names  as  Gray  and  Collins  t  or  from  the 
crowd  of  more  modem  works,  the  *'  Ode  in  the  Yale  of  Chamouni."  by  Coioidge, 
and  <*  The  I^ast  Man,"  by  Campbell,  the  chef-d'cenvres  of  either  antliar.  I  need 
hardly  observe  that  J  do  not  particnlariy  insbt  on  the  last  of  my  allec ed  motiree 
above,  though  at  the  same  time  1  will  not  for  a  moment  be  guilty  of  any  nise  affecta- 
tion in  Bnderratin|;  the  following  jueces  ;  they  cost  me  nMch  of  time  and  thought, 
which  I  feel  conscious,  whatever  the  harvest  may  be,  has  not  been  thrown  away. 

This  is  a  most  singular  apology  for  a  volume  of  short  poems.  Long 
ones  are  countless,  and  short  ones  being  of  course  scarce,  Mr.  Reade 
patriotically  steps  forward  to  stop  the  gap.  Then  long  poems  eon- 
tain  •*  inferior  matter ; "  now  *^  inferior  matter  "  Mr.  Reade  cannot 
tolerate ;  "  no  alloy,"  **  no  tinsel," — all  above  proof,  all  light,  all 
perfect.  But  the  poet  has  other  reasons  for  giving  to  the  world  these 
"  fitful  compositions.'' 

I  wish  to  clear  my  name  and  pretensions  to  be  more  fully  adnutted  before  I  off^ 
any  composition  of  a  higher  stamp,  which,  whatever  its  merits  or  demerits  might  bCi, 
would,  in  this  age  of  universal  poetry,  speedily  sink  and  be  foi^tten,  without  some 
fixed  and  established  recollection,  even  though  I  should  prove  myself  ever  so  weU 
<pialified  for  the  task.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  too  much  indolence,  and  no  inclina- 
tion to  strive  in  the  crowd  of  those 

"  Who  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fame  ;  ** 
the  mark  of  excellence  I  have  set  up  for  myself  in  poetry  is  high,  and  so  is  the  hope 
through  a  life  of  comparative  seclusion  and  meditation,  to  near,  or  attain  it ;  not 
through  the  hasty  ebullitions  of  contiiuial  effort,  but  iiom  "yean  that  brhig  the 
philosophic  mind." 

Th^e  *^  Sibyl  Leaves  "  then  are  to  stamp  the  author's  name  with 
a  "  fixed  and  established  recollection : "  the  meaning  of  which  we 
take  to  be,  that  when  the  great  drama  appears,  then  that  all  the 
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world  are  tosingf,  hallelujah !  this  is  the  author  of  the  ^  Sibyl  Leaves/' 
the  great  poet— who  has  published  another  book. 

From  the  first  part  of  the  preface  it  appeared  that  ^'  detached 
poems  "  were  offered  the  more  confidently  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  detached,  but  it  is  not  so. 

It  appears  to  me  indeed  almost  impossible  that  in  the  orerwhelming  mass  of 
poetiy  still  increasing,  detached  poems,  of  whatever  merit  or  demerit  they  may  be, 
can  endure  for  any  length  of  time.  It  may  then  be  asked,  thinking  so,  why  da  1  now 
publish  such  1  I  answer,  my  wish  is  simply  to  be  appreciated  by  them^br  a  capa- 
bility of  risine  to  a  higher  suDject,  and  thus  establishbg  for  myself  some  faint  recol- 
lection hereafter,  when  the  task  to  which  I  am  now  devolved  is  completed ;  and  this 
I  think  will  be  considered  satisfactory  and  moder^e. 

Very  moderate,  and  very  satisfactory  indeed ;  but  neither  so  mode- 
rate nor  so  satisfactory  as  what  comes  afterwards.  We  shall  now  see 
why  it  is  the  great  poets  do  not  now  spring  up  to  succeed  the  great 
who  are  going  by ;  and  this  will  account  for  Mr.  Readers  bespoken 
celebrity. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  poets  of  the  present  day  (of  course  those  who  have  long  since 
taken  their  niche  in  Fame's  temple  excluded)  want  an  aim  in  what  they  write. 
Dramatic  poems  and  pieces  are  almost  daily  offered  us,  writtesn  with  more  or  less 
force  and  elegance,  and  are  admired,  and  then  laid  down ;  they  pleased  for  the 
hour,  and  attempting  no  loftier  effort — are  forgotten.  I  think  the  only  chance  a 
writer  has  of  being  named  a  century  hence  is,  instead  of  wasting  away  his  powers  on 
sketches  and  madrigals,  to  concenter  his  scattered  energies  to  one  point,  [what 
point  1]  to  form  a  regular  design,  and  build  up  a  whole,  in  which  he  might  [may} 
develop  the  habitual  pkiLomphicai  bioi  of  his  mind,  and  infuse  all  his  peculiar  modes  rf 
thought  and  feeling,  [Here  is  an  aim  /]  It  might,  or  might  not  be,  a  "  monumentum 
sere  perennius,"  at  all  events  the  attempt  would  show  a  noble  ambition,  and  conse- 
quently an  aspiring  mind,  which  would  be  honourable  even  in  its  failure.  [Not  a  bit 
more  honourable  than  any  other  miscalculation.]  The  various  works  of  the  eternal 
Byron  all  more  or  less  point  to  one  end :  [to  what  end  ?]  those  of  Wordsworth, 
though  by  a  very  different  path,  do  the  same ;  and  a  glow  of  enthusiasm,  and  a 
generous  love  of  liberty  pervade,  [are  these  ends  1  a  Pretty  tale]  and  are  caught  alike 
from  the  strains  of  Aloore  and  Campbell.  As  to  Colendge,  I,  as  one  among  the 
countless  admirers  of  his  transcendantly  fine  genius,  can  only  hope  his  career  is  not 
yet  done. 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph  Mr.  Reade  explains  the  reason  (for  no- 
thing must  go  unexplained)  why  he  has  given  the  name  of  Sibyl  Leaves 
his  work — the  reason  is,  ^'  that  he  could  find  no  other  name."  Surely 
it  was  not  so  utterly  impossible  1 — there  are  other  appellations  which 
might  have  been  thought  equally  appropriate.  We  can  see  nothing  so 
prophetic  in  them  as  to  remind  us  of  the  Sibyls  or  their  leaves.  But 
our  readers  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  judging.  Great  poetical 
talent  would  not  exonerate  the  author  from  the  chastisement  merited 
by  arrogant  folly;  much  less  is  he  to  be  screened  by  the  slight  defence 
which  these  poems  can  afford  him. 

Mr.  Reade's  poetry  is  of  that  flatulent  description  which  most 
frequently  blows  up  young  men  of  indifferent  digestive  powers,  with 
a  notion  of  their  own  sublimity.  It  is  vague — it  is  wordy — it  is  high 
sounding,  and  altogether  thin  and  unsubstantial — the  reader  knows 
not  where  to  have  it.  The  sense  flickers  about  his  brain  like  a 
shadow,  and  is  never  caught.  Through  this  sublime  no-meaning, 
the  poet  wings  his  lofty  way,  and  as  he  toils  on  among  fog  and 
mizzle  and  rain,  no  doubt  hugs  himself  with  the  idea  that  all 
the  world  is  staring  at  the  altitude  of  his  flight.     He  may  not  be 
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eDtirely  wrong;  there  are  many  people  who  think  the  hetter  of 
writiog  because  it  is  incomprehensible— some  because  it  is  the  part  of 
the  ignorant  to  wonder  at  what  they  cannot  understand— some  because 
they  amuse  themsel?es  with  the  task  of  depositing  their  own  meaning 
in  the  words  which  the  author  has  arranged  for  the  reception  of  his  own. 
fiat  this  is  only  done  in  the  case  of  great  name»^-^a  Kaat,  or  a  Goethe, 
or  a  Boehmen,  never  want  a  meaning — nay,  Kfty^^in  the  minds  of  the 
faithful.  We  will  take  as  an  example  Mr.  Reade's  poem,  entitled,  The 
West  Wind — ^we  consider  it  about  the  best  in  the  book :  had  this  poem 
been  attributed  to  an  Apostle  in  poetry,  it  had  not  wanted  many  fine 
interpretations.  The  words  are  poetical^  the  metre  is  rhythmical ; 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  wildness  about  it  such  as  young  poets  have  who 
go  about  plantations,  gravel  walks,  and  canals,  with  an  open  shirt 
collar,  and  a  little  volume  (^^  Boscan  or  Garcilasso*^)  in  tbeir  hands — 
and  who  call  the  said  plantations,  gravel  walks,  and  canals — groves^ 
wood  paths,  and  fountains. 

TO  THE  WEST  WIND. 
1. 

0  TMOn  Wett  Wind !  tboa  breath  of  Uh  decaying 
Slowly  and  ttoorafaUj  o'er  yoa  nd  sky : 

Where  the  for  Day,  her  steep  course  stiU  delaying. 

Sinks  in  the  boeom  of  eternity : 
Her  hues  of  beaaty  fade,  her  cheek  is  cold. 

And  light  and  warmth  are  gone,  and  yon  pale  star 
Watcheth  her  rest,  and  Darkness  Kke  a  Ibid 

Mantles  around  her,  and  i|st  heard  a£u^— 
Then  nearer  o'er  the  waters  hashed  and  dim     ' 
.  Thoa  raisesi  o'er  her  couch  thy  gentlest  requiem  hymn ! 

n* 
Hear  me,  even  now,  thoo  Sjtii&t  of  cb^Air! 

Thou  Tiewless  tfa&ig,  that  as  a  presence  dost  gi«« 
life  and  elastic  gladness — Oh,  that  I  were 

Like  thee,  a  tMdiless  eisence,  and  cduld  Hve 
All  freshness  and  all  purity  $  and  leave 

The  ittsftioiis  that  do  waste  tfiis  di^  bofaind. 
Sorrow,  and  pain,  and  faopelesaness ;  and. grieve 

No  more  for  aught  of  earth,  but  like  thee.  Wind, 
Bevel  before  the  path  of  that  bright  son. 
And  pass  away  at  last  like  melody  when  done. 

III. 
Child  of  the  elements!  who  so  blest  as  thon  ? 

.  When  the  rich  twilight  fiMles  along  the  skies 
Steeping  in  hues  of  heaven  the  earth's  wan  brow, 

Thou  wanderest  from  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
The  flowers  give  thee  their  perfume,  from  above 

The  dews  sink  on  thy  wings,  and  thoa  goest  on 
Hallowing  each  spot  thou  visitest,  while  Love 
Breathes  to  thee,  bowered  in  his  deep  haunt  alone, 
A  blessing  when  thou  com'st,  a  sigh  when  thoa  art  gone. 

IV. 

1  hear  thee  now — the  scattered  leaves  are  sighing — 
To  thy  sweet  breath  they  never  more  shaU  feel! 

From  the  seared  wooda  a  voice  is  heard  replying. 

Where  the  last  lineering  tints  of  Antomn -steal : 
AU  breathe  decay  and  sadness,  they  are  dead. 

And  hope  with  them  lies  buried— unlike  thee. 
Who,  while  man's  mightiest  works  as  leaves  are  fled, 
Still  wanderest  o'er  the  bright  earth  wild  and  free. 
Like  Love,  the  awakening  soul,  that  liveth  on  eternally* 
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V. 

Kequicfm  of  Melody !  chaunted  m  from  heatta, 
Whick  through  great  Natore's  temple  tweUi  along  1 

Now,  while  life  rests  in  holiest  commahe  given, 
I  sit  and  listen  thy  inwoven  song ; 

What  dost  thou  teach  me  t  nothing  can  he  known ; 
Then  let  me  dream  awhile  from  thought  oppressed 

Lulled  by  the  murmurs  of  thy  dreamy  tone : 

Enouffh  that  in  this  bright  day  I  am  blest, 

That  I,  like  thee  at  last,  shall  find  my  place  of  rest* 

Were  we  to  end  here,  Mr.  Reade  might  cry  out  upon  us^  and 
declare  that  we  had  been  ill-natured,  unju^,  and  God  knows  what  I 
To  avoid  such  a  scandal,  we  must,  greatly  against  our  inclination, 
give  further  specimens  of  his  quality.  That  we  may  not  entirely 
throw  away  our  space,  we  shall  select  the  poems  we  are  inclined  to 
esteem  the  best.  It  is  possible  they  may  please  some  of  our  readers 
whose  tastes  differ  from  ours— we  will  at  least  hope  so  in  charity. 
We  think  the  poem  called  Sunset  is  what  young  ladies  call  *^  beauti- 
fully wild.''  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  if  slipped  in  at  the  end  of  some 
of  Byron's  ^^  metaphysical  "*(!)  poems,  it  would  pass  muster  as  well  as 
several  of  his  ^'  dreams ''  and  ^^  darknesses." 


SUNSET. 


f adore 


Tbe  San,  that  looks  upoa  bit  worshipper. 
Bat  knows  of  him  no  uL^n-^-Sfrnketpeare, 

O  thou  departing  god ! 
Or  idol  of  that  God — before  whose  brow 
The  clouds,  and  heaven,  and  earth  do  robe  themselves 
In  hues  of  beauty  caueht  but  from  thy  presence. 
I  see  thee  still — and  rael  thy  warmth  or  ravs. 
While  thou  dost  lighten  up  this  inward  being 
With  glory  and  with  joy !     I  look  on  thee, 
Dust  though  I  am,  and  darkly  comprehend 
The  life — the  visions  of  beatitude 
Thty  feel,  who  stand  before  the  Almighty's  throne. 
Of  whom  thou  art  the  shadow !  Glorious  orb ! 
I  yield  the  adoration  of  dim  sense, 
Absorbed  and  lost  in  light  inefiable ! 
Of  clay,  which,  quickened  by  thy  beams,  grew  up 
Ezpand^g  like  thy  flowers,  and  whence,  oh  whence 
Doth  the  soul  draw  its  earliest  inspiration, 
And  springing  thoughts,  and  rassion,  life,  and  love. 
But  from  thine  urn  of  fire  ?    Thou  risett — and 
Earth  in  her  visible  creation  wakes, 
Glowing  with  Hght  and  beautv,  and  man's  heart 
Pours  forth  in  eratitude,  o'erflowing  veith 
The  feeling  and  the  consciousness  of  being. 
The  blessing,  and  the  luxury — to  be ! 
Thou  sink'st  and  nature  fades :  her  energies. 
And  all  her  mighty  action  is  at  rest ; 
The  passion  and  the  life  from  thee  inspired. 
The  mforming  soul,  is  gone — and  like  a  corse 
Vaulted  beneath  night's  starry  sepulchre. 
She  sleeps  as  in  her  grave. 

There  thou  art  throned. 
Like  him,  on  whom  the  angels  dare  not  gaxe. 
Alone  in  trackless  solitude.    The  stars 
Live  round  thee,  drinking  hope,  and  light,  and  joy 
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From  thee,  their  centre  and  their  9oal — ^but  thou 

Lost  as  a  speck  in  the  abyss  of  space. 

With  the  swift  motion  of  the  heavens,  and  midst 

Innumerable  worlds  art  bom  along 

In  whirlwind  round  the  Eternal !     Earth  {pt)ws  grey, 

Sinks  and  lives  on  through  ruin,  and  the  nations 

Rise,  change,  and  vanish ;  but  they  turned  to  thee 

As  to  a  visible  god,  and  drew  down  thence 

An  impress  of  divinity — a  h(^, 

A  spark  of  kindred  immortality ; 

And  truth  and  wisdom ;  and  knelt  to  thee  in  temples 

Not  reared  by  human  hands,  but  ou  the  mountains 

The  free  and  natural  steps  to  thy  great  shrine. 

Where  thou  wert  worshipped  o'er  the  hosts  of  Heaven ! 

Altar  of  Deity  unrevealed!  who  first 

From  this  all  beautiibl  earth,  o'ercome  with  love. 

Offered  his  heart  up  in  thanksgiving  there? 

Who  last  shall  look  on  thee  when  thou  thyself 

Dost  change  in  heaven — for  worlds  as  atoms  change 

Before  the  everlasting :  or  wilt  thou 

Stand,  and  while  stars  as  dew-drops  melt  before  tliee 

Quenched  in  the  abyss,  still  self  existent  bom. 

The  life — the  centre — the  enduring  soul  t 

O  thou  most  living  light !    I  have  drawn  from  thee 

As  from  a  fountain,  purity  and  love. 

And  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  world ;  fhim  boyhood 

To  thee  the  yearnings  of  my  heart  were  sent, 

A  wandeier  on  the  bills.    I  watch  thee  now 

And  feel  ambition :  not  to  rise  o'er  men 

Or  to  be  loved  or  feared ;  I  would  not  die 

Like  them,  but  in  the  inspiration  of  this  song 

live  as  a  spirit  when  I  am  no  more ; 

A  record  not  of  pride,  but  gratitude, 

To  tell  of  one  who  was — who  blessed  thee  once. 

And  left  his  words  to  be  forgot,  or  dwelt  on 

With  an  affectionate  memory.    For  oh,  thou  sun ! 

Like  the  Chaldean  I  have  bowed  to  thee. 

And  from  the  mountains,  and  the  ocean  waves 

Stretched  ibrth  my  hands  to  thee,  while  thou  didst  take 

Thy  glorious  departure  from  the  world ! 

Thou  didst  inspire  me  like  a  prophet  then. 

With  thoughts  sublime,  and  visions  not  my  own ; 

For  gazing  there,  I  saw  with  inmost  eye 

The  good,  the  beauty  of  things  visible ! 

And  through  this  film  of  sense  that  darkens  all 

With  doubt  and  disbelief,  and  through  the  evil 

That  makes  us  what  we  are — the  hidden  love. 

The  order,  and  the  prescience  of  the  unknown. 

Farewell — if  I  inherited  too  much 

Of  thy  Promethean  fire,  making  me  here 

Restless,  and  quick,  and  waywimi,  wasting  thus 

Life's  wick  out  ere  its  time— *yet  thou  hast  given 

Moments  of  passionate  feeling  and  of  love. 

Which  were  eternities  in  joy ;  such  as 

Not  even  poets  shape  forth  m  their  dreams. 

And  my  last  hour  when  gazing  on  thee  shall 

Be  happy !  these  frail  atoms  which  but  met 

To  tremble  and  to  suffer,  then  shall  part 

And  sleep  in  calm  quiescence ;  or  through  space 

Float  on  thy  beams,  and  dew  earth's  sleeping  flowers : 

And  whither  may  this  animating  soul 

Wander,  thou  glorious  centre,  but  to  thee  ^ 

D2 
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To  an  Antumn  Rose  is  another  address  in  a  different  style,  with 
which  we  shall  conclude :  it  is  indeed  an  imitation  of  Moore's  ^^  Last 
Rose  of  Summer.'' 

TO    AM    AVTVUV    HOSE. 

And  is  thy  beauty  gone. 

Sweet  rose,  for  ever. 
And  wilt  thou,  lovely  one, 

Bloom  a^u  never  1 
Th?  bouc h^  are  all  stooping 

Bent  oown  by  the  blast. 
Thy  leaves  fkdeid  and  drooping 
r  Lie  scentless  at  last ! 

Yon  sun  that  shines  brightly 

No  more  shall  awaken : 
The  wind  passeth  lightly. 

And  leaves  thee  forsaken  ! 
Thy  day  thou  h«i  revelled, 

And  those  leared  leaves  beneath 
Shldl,  torn  and  di^evelied. 

Be  tossed  o'er  the  heath. 

Yet  why  should  I  mourn  thee. 

Thou  thing  of  a  day ! 
No  sorrow  hath  worn  thee 

With  early  decay ; 
Thy  life  was  bereft  not 

Of  joy  unconfined ; 
Thou  art  gone — and  hast  left  not 

One  tear-diop  beUnd. 
St  Adrme, 


DE  VERE.» 


In  our  review  of  Tremaine,  we  estimated  its  author  rather  as  a 
shrewd  ohsenrer  than  a  profound  philosopher.  The  present  work 
confirms  this  impression.  De  Vete  is  superior  in  eyery  way  to  its  pre- 
decessor, and  if  it  has  not  altered  our  opinion  of  the  nature  or  the 
writer's  capacity,  it  has  very  much  exaltea  our  opinion  of  its  powers. 
He  is  not,  we  repeat,  a  deep  or  an  accurate  thinker,  hut  he  has  looked 
at  the  world  as  a  painter  views  a  landscape,  with  a  fine  perception  of 
every  variety  of  hue  and  form,  though  uninstructed  ana  perhaps  in- 
curious respecting  their  causes.  The  artist  may  not  sketch  the  less 
faithfully,  or  feel  a  less  lively  sense  of  the  heautles  of  nature,  hecause 
he  is  unacquainted  with  hotany,  geology,  and  astronomy ;  and  our 
author  may  not  paint  humanity  in  many  of  its  nicest  phases  with  less 
exactness  hecause  he  is  not  profoundly  grounded  in  moral  science. 
He  has  seen  much  of  men,  and  seen  them  well,  with  a  piercing  sight 
and  a  liberal  allowance  for  peculiarities,  a  just  distaste  for  littleness 
in  all  its  disguises,  and  a  fervent  love  of  simplicity  and  singleness  of 
mind.  He  notes,  hut  he  does  not  rage,  against  foibles,  while  he 
pourtrays  the  virtues  with  a  tone  of  calm  enjoyment  which  indicates 
the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  pleasure  in  the  task,  and  gives  a  rich 

*  De  Vere  ;  or  the  Man  of^  Independence.  By  the  Autlior  of  Tremaine.  In  four 
Volumes.    London  ;  Colbum,  1827. 
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character  of  repose  to  the  picture  under  his  hands.    He  has  lived 
much  in  the  great  world,  ana  has  carried  out  of  it  a  taste  unvitiated, 
a  mind  stored  with  observations,  and  above  all,  an  uncorrupted  heart. 
This  last  attribute  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  characteristics  of  the 
work,  which  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  bears 
on  every  page  the  stamp  of  goodness.    We  occasionally  feel  that  the 
writer  is  weak,  often  that  he  is  diffuse  to  tediousness^  but  he  never 
ceases  to  be  respectable.    There  is  a  fine  temper  about  the  book 
which  acts  as  a  charm  o^  the  reader,  and  inclines  him  to  a  congenial 
mood  of  indulgence.    He  sees  much  nobleness  of  sentiment,  and  a 
keen  relbh  for  the  beautiful  in  all  its  shapes  moral  and  natural,  in 
combination  with  feebleness  of  judgment;  but  he  grants  a  kindly  tole-. 
ration  to  the  failing,  in  consideration  of  the  amiable  qualities  asso- 
ciated with  it.     It  is  the  property  of  sun-shine  to  lend  cheerfulness  to 
the  dullest  objects,  and  of  goodness  to  grace  even  error.   We  cannot 
explain  why  it  is  that  a  man  uniformly  exact  in  taste  is  often  signally 
deficient  in  judgment ;  the  same  faculty  which  we  call  taste  in  trifles 
should  be  judgment  in  matters  of  superior  importance ;  but  we  see 
that  it  is  not  so,  and  that  he  who  comes  to  a  right  conclusion  almost 
without  the  aid  of  thought,  arrives,  nine  times  out  of  ten^  at  a  wrong 
one,  when  he  applies  more  of  his  reasoning  powers  to  a  subject.    He 
has  a  ready  perception  of  beauty,  fitness,  and  concord ;  there  is,  in 
tmth^  always  a  beauty,  a  fitness,  and  a  concord,  and  how  is  it  that 
in  graver  inquiries  he  docs  not  catch  a  gtimpse  of  these  things,  of 
which  in  trifles  he  has  almost  an  instinctive  apprehension  ;   and  that 
they  do  not  give  him  a  clue  at  least  to  a  just  ludgment  ?    If  taste  is 
not  an  undeveloped  reason,  how  is  it  that  it  does  not  come  in  aid  of 
reason  ?    We  have  daily  examples  that  it  does  not ;  we  observe  it 
superseding  higher  principles,  but  never  guidinff  to  them.    There  are 
many  men  in  public  life  who  are  enemies  to  injustice  and  oppression, 
not  from  principle  but  from  taste.     It  offends  them  to  see  cruelty ,-« 
there  is  deformity  in  it,  and  they  oppose  it,  beeause  they  dislike  it ; 
it  gives  them  pain,  uneasiness ;  it  is  to  their  minds  as  the  setting  of  a 
saw  or  the  grating  of  a  slate  pencil  is  to  their  ears.  Others,  without  a' 
particle  of  taste,  or  an  atom  of  heart,  co/icur  with  them  in  the^r  con- 
elusion,  being  brought  to  it  by  the  light  of  their  ceasoa  alone.    Our 
author  presents  a  remarkable  example  of  the  phenomenon  we  have' 
noted.     Wherever  the  demand  is  on  his  perceptions  he  is  exquisitely 
exact,  and  discovers,  without  parading  it,  his  critical  apprehensioi^  of 
every  shade  of  distinction  in  the  objects  he  is  setting  before  us ;  but 
when  something  more  than  perception  is  called  for,  when  he  has  to 
penetrate  and  explore,  to  pierce  the  flimsiest  disguises  of  falsehood^ 
or  to  uuhusk  the  truth,  his  want  of  energy  and  vigour  is  manifest. 
He  has  no  wings  for  speculation ;  his  strength  is  with  sensible  images. 
In  the  province  of  taste  he  is  excellent,  and  he  has  certainly  aggran- 
dized this  province,  extended  its  bounds  very  far ;  but  where  taste 
ends  and  the  higher  judgment  begins,  he  is  powerless.     In  support  of 
this  position  we  coula  fiii  some  pages  with  examples  of  extraordinary 
weakness,  confusion,  and  inaccuracy    of   reasoning.    Of  logic  we 
should   infer  that  the  author  was  entirely  ignorant,  and  yet  his 
writings  give  us  an  idea  of  so  accomplished  a  man,  that  we  can 
hardly  prevail   upon  ourselves  to  assume  him  unpossessed  of  any 
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iiecessaiy  acquirement.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  some  very  rc- 
iharkable  solecisms  in  the  forms  of  argumentation  occur  in  his  hook. 
In  the  dialectical  comhats  a  remark  is  often  made,  and  a  triumphant 
objection  is  offered,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

The  fable  of  De  Vere  is  inartificial  and  uninteresting,  and  it  is 
barren  of  incident  or  stirring  adventure.  Those,  therefore,  who  take 
it  up  as  a  mere  novel,  will  probably  lay  it  down  with  considerable 
disappointment.  The  plot  is  but  the  slender  thread  on  which  the 
author  strings  his  pearls — his  characters.  De  Vere  is  not  a  drama,  it 
is  rather  a  gallery  of  sculpture  in  which  we  see  a  number  of  finely 
chiselled  forms,  many  of  them  admirable  copies  of  nature,  but  having 
no  relation  with  each  other,  except  that  indeed  of  the  common  kin- 
dred of  truth.  Our  eye  first  reposes  on  one  figure,  and  then  passes 
over  a  naked  space  to  another,  and  another,  excellent  but  still — there 
is  every  feature  of  life,  but  its  warm  motion  is  wanting,  and  the  effect, 
though  imposing,  is  cold.  Among  these  statues  are  some  perfect  per- 
formances. There  is  a  kind  of  moral  centaur,  a  being,  one  half 
knavery,  and  the  other  the  keenest  sensibility,  which  is  unmatched ; 
it  is  a  species  of  rogue  which  has  never  been  described  in  print  be- 
fore, but  the  truth  of  it  will  be  confessed  at  once,  as  it  is  often  seen. 
Clayton,  this  sensitive  scoundrel,  is  a  refinement  on  the  Blifil  of  Field- 
ing ;  he  has  his  sleekness,  meanness,  and  hypocrisy,  together  with  the 
addition  oi  fine  feelings  ^  which  stamps  him  an  original  character  on 
paper,  though  by  no  means  a  rare  one  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  custom  of  inferior  artists  to  make  their  villains  uniformly 
men  of  coarse  minds  and  depraved,  or,  at  least,  merely  animal  appetites. 
Clayton  is  one  of  elegant  desires,  and  when  the  master  passion  of 
self-interest  does  not  possess  him  and  turn  him  to  roguery,  he  has  a 
soul  delicately  sensible  of  excellence.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  his 
moral  composition  from  this  passage-— 

We  have  fioiled  (says  the  author)  in  our  contemplation  of  hnman  nature,  and  parti- 
cularly failed  in  delineating  Clayton's  character,  if  we  have  not  shown  tliat  the  strong- 
est contrasts,  nay  contradictions,  may  sometimes  be  found  in  tlie  same  bosom,  and  that 
very  keen  susceptibilities  are  not  always  incompatible  with  considerable  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple. That  Clayton  had  an  eye  for  beauty,  and  could  feel  even  the  raptures  of  tender- 
ness through  all  the  avenues  to  the  soul,  is  no  more  than  true  ;  altliongh  beauty,  rap- 
ture, and  tenderness  itself,  could  all  be  abandoned  in  a  moment,  whenever  the  finger 
of  self-interest  beckoned  him  away.  While  this  beckon  was  not  perceived,  and  still 
more,  if  self-interest  lay  in  the  same  road  with  feeling,  of  feeling  no  man  bad  a  prettier 
stock.  In  short  no  man  went  beyond  him  in  that  sort  of  sentiment  which  emanates 
from  the  imagination,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  heart. 

The  character  of  Lord  Mowbray  comes  next  to  Clayton's  in  merit. 
He  is  the  Lord  Westmorland  of  the  political  drama.  A  man  with 
about  the  same  tenacity  to  office  which  an  oyster  has  to  its  bed,  which 
rests  undisturbed  by  a  hundred  tempests,  and  opens  its  shell  for  every 
change  of  tide — till  in  an  unlucky  hour  it  is  dredged  up  and  destroyed. 
Lord  Mowbray  is  the  bead  of  a  noble  house,  and  the  possessor  of  a  splendid 
fortune,  who  looks  upon  office  on  any  terms  as  the  only  basis  of  human 
happiness,  and  is  content  to  submit  to  every  kind  of  humiliation  for 
the  retention  of  it.  The  end  of  existence  with  him  is  place ;  this 
secured,  the  grand  object  is  a  lasting  administration.  Identifying  his 
own  convenience  with  the  nation's  good,  he  supposes  that  a  permairent 
ministry  is  the  main  point  necessary  to  its  welfare.     Of  its  composi- 
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tioD,  like  some  other  greater  men,  he  is  regardless.  If  he  is  in  it, 
that  is  enough — all  is  well.  "  At  the  same  time,"  says  his  historian* 
*^  there  was  a  part  of  his  character  which,  for  the  undeviating  consis- 
tency as  well  as  energy  that  he  displayed  in  it,  entitled  him  to  all 
respect.  This  was  a  notion  of  what  he  called  political  discipline. 
As  throughout  his  career  he  had  acted  upon  a  principle  amounting 
to  sacred,  of  unqualified  ohedience  to  all  who  were  ahove  him ;  so 
even  in  his  first  advances,  he  exacted,  to  the  letter,  from  his  official 
inferiors,  all  that  he  himself  had  paid  to  those  ahove  him.*  A  suhal- 
tern  in  office,  he  used  to  hold,  could  have  no  opinion  hut  that  of  his 
chief;  a  memher  of  Parliament  none  hut  that  of  his  party ;  and  any 
^ow  of  deviation  from  these  duties  was  treated  hy  him  as  treason, 
and  as  such  held  in  ahhorrence.  These,  and  other  such  maxims, 
were  laid  down  hy  him  in  a  manner  little  less  than  oracular ;  they 
were  paramount  to  all  others  in  his  notions  of  government ;  indeed, 
they  were  almost  the  only  notions  of  government  which  he  possessed ; 
for  as  to  all  great  views  of  policy,  foreign  or  domestic,  he  left  them  to 
those  whom  he  at  the  time  supported ;  satisfied  himself  with  support- 
ing them.'^  This  Lord  Mowhray  is  the  patron  of  the  parioenu  Clayton, 
who  having  incurred  the  ahhorrence  of  all  honourable  minds  hy  some 
dirty  work,  a  base  piece  of  ratting,  is  judged  by  his  noble  protector 
worthy  of  a  sinecure,  by  way  of  a  salve  for  his  wounds  in  the  service. 
The  minister  to  whom  the  request  is  urged  objects,  ^'  It  may  gild 
him,  but  it  will  be  with  tarnished  gold.'' 

^<  Gild  him,  however,"  said  Lord  Mowbray.  This  is  one  of  those 
anecdotes  which  give  a  stamp  to  a  character.  It  is  impossible  to  misap- 
prehend the  manner  of  the  man  after  hearing  these  three  words  reported 
of  him.  He  speaks,  and  we  know  him.  And  this  brings  us  to  another 
fine  stroke.  De  Vere  reproaches  his  then  friend  Clayton  for  accept- 
ing the  post— 


"  Far  from  accepting  new  appointments,"  said  he  with  some  indignatioQ  to  the 
latter ;  "  jou  should  have  laid  down  the  old  one." 

ChiytOn,  in  reply,  deeply  lamented  the  miserable  state  of  affairs ;  wished  himself  a 
thousand  times  oat  of  politics  in  some  calm  retreat,  and  said  he  had  been  inhumanly 
and  unjustly  treated  by  the  ex-minister,  whose  cause  he  had  always  advocated,  till  he 
foimd  him  really  too  dangerously  amhitioas.  But,  in  regard  to  his  keeping  oit  aco^- 
ing  new  offices,  he  pleaded  that  he  really  was  not  his  own  master,  but  a  mere  follows 
of  Lord  Mowbray  on  that  point.  Nor  could  he  prevent  his  patron,  if  he  thought  his 
honour  concerned,  from  insisting  that  his  accession  to  the  new  arrangement  should  not 
be  stigmatized,  either  in  his  own,  or  his  friend's  person,  and  that  Uierefore  a  strong 
demonstration  should  be  made  in  their  fitvour. 

<*  lliat,"  said  De  Vere,  little  moved,  "  would  require  some  high  notice  of  my  lord 
himself." 

"  You  are  right,"  returned  Clayton,  "  and  you  therefore  cannot  be  surprised  if  you 
iind  that  he  has  accepted  the  red  nbband," 


Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than  this  misapprehension  of  Clayton. 
The  high  notice  which  the  honourable  De  Vere  had  in  his  thoughts 
was  one  of  a  very  different  nature — a  high  notice  to  mark  the  sense 
of  the  purity  of  his  uncle *s  (for  such  is  Lord  Mowbray)  motives,  but 
the  parvenu  instances  the  price  of  his  meanness. 

*  It  is  this  which  always  makes  the  truckling  jack  in  office  so  insolent  to  his  inMors. 
He  thinks  himself  entitled  to  exact  from  tliem  the  prostration  which  he  offers  to  his 
saperiors,  and  it  soothes  his  self-love  to  compel  others  to  be  as  supple  as  himself. 
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We  introduce  these  illustrations,  as.  we  sliall  do  otUers,  rather 
abruptly,  because  b  no  other  way  can  we  deal  with  the  book.  Like 
Tiemaine,  the  pattern  is  of  such  Brobdignag  proportions,  that  we 
cannot  reduce  it  to  the  limits  of  our  pages,  and  all  that  we  attempt  ig 
to  take  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  which  appear  t4)  us  of  a  kind  that 
will  bear  insulation.  The  story  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
follow ;  It  is  so  lumbering  and  void  of  interest.  It  is  the  waggon  in 
which  the  characters  are  stowed,  and  it  travels  along  at  a  snaiPs 
pace,  with  a  prodigious  creaking,  and  cracking,  and  grinding  of  its 
great  broad  wheels.  To  pursue  the  course  of  such  a  machine  is  not 
at  all  to  our  tastes,  and  our  readers  would  derive  little  gratification, 
from  learning  its  different  lingering  stages ;  we  shall  therefore  run 
before  it  or  lag  behind  it,  according  to  the  temptation  that  offers. 

The  character  of  Wentworth  is  obviously  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Caoning 
en  beau;  and  the  political  incidents  in  which  he  figures  strikingly- 
and  singularly  accord  with  those  which  have  just  surprised  and  de- 
lighted the  world.  Wentworth,  like  the  original,  is  a  man  of  prodi- 
gious talents,  which  are  understood  rather  than  expressed ;  they  are 
of  an  above-proof  kind,  and  without  evidence  we  are  called  upon  to 
give  him  credit  for  them,  which  of  course,  as  in  all  such  cases,  we 
implicitly  do.  In  his  little  moments  of  petulance,  the  likeness  between 
Wentworth  and  our  distinguished  statesnuin  is  very  strong,  and  we 
are  willing  to  believe  that  it  is  equally  so  in  those  of  his  generosity. 
Take  it  all  and  all,  however,  this  is  not  one  of  the  best  characters. 
We  turn  from  it  to  the  two  Flowerdales,  excellent  in  their  respective 
ways.  The  one  a  man  steeped  and  starched  in  ofiice,  formal,  worldly, 
yet — ^here  is  the  talent — respectable,  nay  amiable;  the  kind  of 
person  whom  we  meet  in  the  world  and  esteem,  but  who  never  Itefore . 
looked  well  upon  paper.  The  artist  shows  his  powers  in  making  a 
good  painting  of  so  difficult  a  subject.  His  brother,  a  country  gen- 
tleman, the  very  opposite  of  this,  is  one  of  those  beings  in  the  existence 
of  which  it  delights  and  elevates  us  to  believe.  We  would  fain 
transfer  the  portrait  of  him  from  the  author's  canvass,  but  thirty- 
nine  pages  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  wish,  and  there  is  not 
a  part  which  we  can  omit  without  destroying  the  charm  of  the  whole. 
We  may  give  some  idea  of  our  author's  manner  by  stating  that  this 
space  is  oocupled  by  a  dialogue  over  bread  and  cheese !  Few,  how- 
ever, will,  we  think,  quarrel  with  its  length.  There  is,  to  our  minds, 
great  freshness  and  a  fineness  of  tone  about  this  quiet  scene.  8imple 
in  its  effect,  but  most  elaborate  in  its  execution,  it  Is  a  sample  of  the 
8t3rle  of  the  writer's  labours,  and  an  example  of  the  difficulty  of  exhi- 
biting his  more  finished  performances  in  a  narrow  compass.  He  does 
not  deal  in  bold  strokes  and  grand  efforts,  but  in  minute  teaches  and 
patient  developments  which  remind  us  of  the  manner  of  Richardson, 
divested,  however,  of  its  repulsive  homeliness. 

Indeed,  though  the  author  indulges  in  one  or  two  quiet  sneers  at 
thb  antiquated  model,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  moulded  his 
conceptions  of  excellence  on  it.  De  Vere  himself  seems  to  us  a 
descendant  of  the  Grandison  family.  He  is  a  man  of  good  birth, 
small  fortune,  and  mut^h  pride,  who  cannot  advance  an  inch  in  the  world 
by  reason  of  his  excessive  virtues.  His  uncle.  Lord  Mowbray,  wishes 
to  launch  him  into  politics,  that  is,  to  qualify  him  for  a  placeman ; 
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but  De  Vere  faas  too  much  honesty  and  independence  for  thts Voca-* 
tion.     He  refuses  to  creep,  and  not  having  wings  to  fly,  remains  a' 
cypher.     He  is  in  love  with  his  consin  Constance,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Lord  Mowbray,  but  as  he  is  poor  and  she  is  rich,  pridd 
forbids  him  to  pretend  to  her  hand.     He  is  in  every  way  unfortunate. 
He  sees  his  mistress  besieged  by  a  profligate  nobleman,  Lord  Cleve- 
land, and  his  seat  in  Parliament  stolen  from  him  by  his  treacherous 
friend  Clayton,  and  goes  abroad  in  despair  with  Wentwortb,  who 
retires  from  political  life  for  a  season,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  our  rough  sketch  to  explain.    At  last,  by  a  clumsy  pro- 
cess, after  the  death  of  Lord  Mowbray,  his  right  to  a  part  of  the  pos* 
sessions  of  Constance  is  established,  ^nd  he  is  blessed,  according  to 
the  dispeftsatioQ  of  novels,  with  all  his  desires,  not,  be  it  observed, 
by  mean»  of  any  meritorious  exertion  on  his  own  part,  but  bv  au 
accident  arising  from  the  villany  of  his  rival.    Throughout  the  book 
we  take  no  interest  in  De  Vere.     Pride  may  be  a  good  accessory,  but 
it  is  a  bad  staple  commodity  for  a  character,  and  we  arc  weary  of  the 
set  patmde  of  De  Vere*s.    The  author  has  endeavoured  also  indeed 
to  invest  him  with  the  charm  of  simplicity,  but  has  miscarried,  and 
in  effect  almost  made  him  a  simpleton.    There  arc  two  more  prominent 
persons  whom  we  must  not  leave  unnoticed,  Harclai,  and  the  Pre- 
sident Herbert.    The  first  is  a  common-place  character ;  a  man  with 
a  heart  all  benevolence  and  a  tongue  all  misanthropy,  such  as  we 
have  in  scores  in  the  D'Arblav  novels,  et  id  genus  omne.    The  last; 
is  a  worldly  priest ;  a  kind  of  trumpeter,  who  though  he  does  not. 
engage  himself  as  a  combatant,  is  perpetually  sounding  the  charge 
for  action  in  the  field  of  public  affairs.    How  the  author  intended  this, 
personage  to  be  regarded  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  impossible  to. 
imagine  him  other  than  an  unprincipled  rogue  at  bottom.    By  tho 
bye,  he  does  the  orthodox  duty  of  the  work ;  he  is  the  mouth-piece 
of  the  writer's  theology,  and  a  precious  organ  be  is.    We  shall  extract 
a  discussion,  exemplifying  the  weakness  in  reasoning  to  which  we. 
have  before  adverted.    The  question  mooted  is  the  perceptible  inter- 
position of  Providence;   we  regret  to   see  such  points  agitated  by 
incompetent  disputants^ — 

"  The  dzne,  as  I  ohtmtvei,**  paid  tiia  Preoi^knt  Herbert,''  is  otw  when  visible  interpo- 
sition was  the  condescending  mode  of  directing  the  woriid ;  for,  unUappily  for  us,  tiier^^ 
is  now 

«  No  more  of  talk  when  God  or  angel  guest 
With  man,  as  with  his  friend  fun^r,  ns'd 
To  sit  indnlgent.' " 

"  That  mnst  indeed  have  been  ft  happy  time/'  said  De  Vevie ;  and  to  that  sentiment 
his  cousin,  by  her  looks,  evidently  responded. 

"  Instead  of  poetry^  give  me  facts,*'  said  Cleveland,  "  What  doee  history  say 
to  it?" 

"  WiU  yon  beUeve  hsstonr  if  I  teU  youV  asked  the  divine. 

"  I  will  not  believe  livy^s  siiiy  stories  of  voices  in  the  air,  any  more  than  mv  Lord 
Clarendon,  with  his  sleeping  dream  about  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  his  wakmg  one 
of  Lord  Brooke,  at  Litchfield." 

"  Yon  wish  to  tonch  me  home,"  said  the  doctor,  "  in  mentioning  the  last.  But 
setting  aside  my  partiaHtj  for  my  favourite  cathedra),  if  you  ask  me  seriously  to  say 
what  I  think,  I  am  not  one  of  those  enlightened  persons,  like  your  locdship,  who  have 
so  settled  the  matter  as  not  to  consider  the  circomstances  of  Lord  Brooke's  death  a* 
peculiarly  awfnl." 

"  I  have  never  gone  by  the  spot  where  he  fell,"  said  De  Vere,  who  had  been  most 
aiteative  to  this  part  of  the  conversation,   "  without  feeling  it  so;  nor  can  I  laugh  at 
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Clarendon  for  appearing  to  favour  the  notion,  (be  does  no  more,)  that  this  death  was  * 
an  absolute  and  immediate  judgment.** 

"  That  such  a  mind  asyour's/*  cried  Cleveland,  "  should  think  so!  But  I  will 
refer  you  to  a  far  better  confutation  than  mine  of  so  ridiculous  a  legend  ;"  and  he  took 
a  letter  from  his  pocket-book,  which  he  had  just  received  ^m  a  man  of  high  fashion, 
and  some  research  in  the  olden  literature  of  the  country,  though  of  little  depth  as  a 
real  philosopher,  which  he  was  even  then  affecting  to  be.  He  was  a  correspondent  of 
Cleveland's  on  these  subjects,  on  which  they  much  agreed ;  but  Herbert,  who  perfectly 
knew  his  shallowness,  at  the  same  time  that  he  admitted  his  agreeable  wit,  observea 
instantly,  on  hearing  his  name,  "  He  will  make  it  ridiculous  if  he  can,  for  he  lives  but 
to  ridicule  all  that  is  serious.  Barring  his  wit,  however,  which  is  delightful,  hk 
reasonmg  is  in  general  as  shallow,  as  his  presumption  is  offinisive.*' 

"  The  cleverest  man  of  the  aee,*'  replied  Cleveland, 

"  At  an  epigram  if  you  will,  said  Herbert ;  "  but  at  a  truth  no  conjuror.  Let  us 
first  see  what  is  Clarendon's  story,  and  then  hear  the  comment.  Lord  Brooke, 
perhaps  a  sincere  and,  as  it  should  seem,  a  pious  man,  had  resolved  to  storm  the  Close 
at  Litchfield,  which  held  for  Charles.  A  little  doubtful,  it  would  appear,  of  the  law- 
fulness of  his  cause,  (he  should  have  thought  of  that  before  he  coomienced  rebel,)  he 
knelt  down  before  the  assault  began,  and  prayed,  if  the  cause  he  had  engaged  in  was 
not  just,  that  he  might  be  cut  off.  Soon  afterward  he  was  shot.  Now  what  does  your 
cleverest  man  of  the  age  say  to  this  t  *' 

"  Why,  he  asks,"  replied  Cleveland,  " '  Does  the  mler  of  the  universe  inflict 
sudden  destruction,  as  the  toay  to  ut  right  a  comeientumt  man  ?  *  " 

"  And  is  this  all  1  *'  said  Herbert.  "  If  it  is,  and  it  be  witty,  most  unfortunately 
for  the  wit.  Lord  Brooke  had  not  prayed  to  be  set  right,  but  to  be  "  cut  off  "  if  wrong. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  wit  depends  upon  zfalte  statement,  for  his  real  prayer  was  com- 
plied with.  But  even  without  this,  could  there  be  no  other  reason  for  his  death,  than 
what  concerned  Lord  Brooke  ?  The  notoriety  of  the  prayer,  and  its  issue,  made  it  of 
the  last  importance  to  those  who  witnessed  the  fiscts.  To  them,  opinion  wat  set  right, 
as  fir  as  such  an  example  could  set  it  right ;  and  hence  the  argument  against  inter- 
position, on  account  of  absurdity,  falls  to  .absolute  nothing." 

This  is  dowftrigbt  folly.  What  caa  be  less  miraculous  than  the  fall 
of  a  man  in  battle? — what  more  in  the  common  course  of  things? 
Certain  persons  hold,  that  play-going  is  sinful.  Let  us  suppose,  that 
a  worthy  gentleman  begins  to  feel  some  misgivings  of  the  lawfulness 
of  his  favourite  pleasure ;  that  he  kneels  down  and  prays,  that  if  it 
be  sinful,  his  pocket  may  be  picked  in  going  into  the  pit — would  any 
one  regard  the  larceny  as  a  miracle?  And  yet  a  greater  proportion  of 
lives  are  lost  in  battles,  than  of  Barcelonas  in  crowded  houses. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  flimsy,  on  both  sides,  than  these 
discussions  of  spiritual  matters ;  the  scoffer  and  the  divine  are  equally 
imbecile.  Lord  Cleveland  asks  Herbert  whether  he  has  ever  heard  su- 
pernatural voices  ?  The  dignitary  says  he  has — ^the  voice  of  his  Maker ; 
and  he  declares,  that  it  is  like  the  music  of  enchantment,  the 
description  of  which  we  have  all  admired  in  certain  lines  of  poetry ! — 
he  affirms  the  disputed  manifestation,  by  likening  it  to  a  thing  that 
has  no  existence  I  It  were  well  that  subjects  of  this  nature  were  not 
touched  upon  at  all  in  works  of  fiction. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  cite  some  more  creditable  example  of  the 
author's  powers,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  contemplating  them  at  full  length,  and  in  their  full  vigour, 
in  his  own  pages.  This,  as  we  have  premised,  is  a  difficult  attempt. 
It  strikes  us,  however,  that  the  subjoined  sketch  of  day-break  in 
Westminster  on  the  morning  of  a  grand  debate  in  the  House,  will 
bear  abstraction.  The  truth  of  the  introductory  remarks  on  the 
effect  of  the  repose  of  a  great  city,  when  all  nature  is  in  action, 
cannot  fail  to  be  felt ;  and  the  picturesque  force  of  the  description 
will  be  acknowledged  by  every  observer.     De  Vere  is  leaving  town 
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in  company  with  Wentworth,  whose  health  and  spirits  compel  him 
to  a  temporary  retirement  from  politics  at  the  very  moment  of  a 
grand  parliamentary  struggle. 

This  contrast,  which  often  exists  between  the  cheerful  appearance  of  inanimate 
c^jects  and  the  deep  rest  of  man,  is,  to  a  contemplative  person,  always  full  of  interest ; 
nor,  perhaps,  of  all  the  scenes  on  which  such  a  person  loves  to  fasten,  is  there  one 
more  preenant  with  philosophic  food  than  this — the  exhibition  of  a  great  city  at  the 
dawn  of  day.  The  myriads  which  it  is  known  to  contain,  and  is  soon  to  pour  forth, 
are  then  invisible  to  the  eye,  and  the  houses,  teeming  with  life,  appear  abandoned  and 
desolate.  At  best  they  are  buried  in  peaceful  forgetfulness,  from  which  it  seems 
ahnost  a  pity  to  rouse  them.  How  many  thousands  of  those  who  were  thus  lost  in 
happy  obkvion,  were  soon  to  awake  to  care,  to  doubt,  to  struggle,  or  to  certain 
affliction !  Many,  however,  to  joy ;  though  neither  De  Vere  nor  his  con^ianion  made 
these  last  any  part  of  the  visions  they  indulged ;  yet  with  other  feelings  than  those 
which  preyed  upon  t«ch,  the  sofbiess  of  the  morning,  and  the  journey  before  them# 
might  have  created  very  different  sensations.* 

The  sun  had  been  up  above  an  hour,  but  was  now  tempered  by  clouds  which  had 
just  shed  the  blesinng  of  a  gentle  rain  on  the  earth,  enough  (and  no  more)  to  allay 
heat,  and  turn  every  thing  to  freshness.  But  the  busy  dwellers  of  Whitehall  were 
still  steeped  in  sleep,  save  now  and  then,  where  an  earlier  stirrer  than  the  rest  bad 
opened  his  window  tAoh,  to  kihale  the  air.  On  advancing,  however,  towards  Parlia- 
ment-street, symptoms  of  bustle  and  watchfulness  displayed  themselves.  At  £rst  a 
desultory  straggler  was  seen,  with  jaded  step  and  night-worn  looks,  creeping  like 
snail  (though  with  any  thing  but  shining  morning  face)  towards  that  ominous  place  of 
combat,  where  the  fate  of  nations  was  often  decided,  and  might  be  then  deciding. 
Another  and  anoth^  still  succeeded,  till  at  length  whole  groupes,  by  threes  and  fours 
at  a  time,  swept  the  pavement,  arm  in  arm,  hurrying  faster  and  faster,  in  the  appre- 
hension of  bong  too  late  for  the  question,  or  anxious  with  mutual  fear  at  the  sight  of 
each  other's  strength. 

These  had  all  been  summoned  to  vote  from  their  respective  clubs,  where,  tired  of  a 
ten-hours'  debate,  thev  had  sought  a  temporary  and  feverish  refuge.  DUn  as  were 
their  eyes,  and  furrowed  their  temples  with  watching,  their  countenances  still  gleamed 
with  what  agitated  them  within  ;  and  hope  and  doubt,  and  anxious  calculation,  and 
(with  many,  let  ns  cordially  add)  real  patriotism,  excited  them  all  by  turns ;  and  this 
gave  a  momentary  ardour  to  thdr  spirits,  and  an  accelerating  impulse  to  their  steps. 

It  was  a  sight  which  neither  Wentworth,  nor,  indeed,  De  Vere  could  view  without 
emotion.  The  former  saw  many  of  his  friends  and  many  of  his  opponents,  as  the 
carriage  rolled  past  them.  Amongst  these  was  Clayton,  whose  ouick  but  solitary  pace 
and  disconcerted  air  rather  surprised  them.  He  had  m  hct  been  dispatched  to  brmg  up 
a  detachment  of  hesitating,  though  general  supporters  of  Lord  Oldcastle  ;  had  met  with 
a  cold  reception  from  a  knot  of  county  members ;  and  was,  in  truth,  ruminating  on  the 
coarseness  and  ingratitude  too,  of  country  ^tiemen,  when,  with  irregular  step,  and 
hce  full  of  care,  he  was  thus  seen  hurrymg  to  his  patrons  with  apprehensions  of 
something  littie  short  of  mutiny.  Both  the  friends  observed  the  phenomenon,  and 
Mr.  Wentworth  arffued  from  it,  that  all  was  not  well  with  the  ministerial  party.  This, 
with  the  eventful  discussion  which  was  pending,  and  his  possible  power  of  influencing 
it,  but,  above  all,  the  proximity  of  the  scene,  staggered  his  resolution.  His  hand  was 
several  times  on  the  glass,  to  order  the  postillion  to  stop,  and  his  heart  beat  high  at 
the  thought  of  gallant  encounter ;  when  the  weakness  of  his  chest,  and  the  solemn 
promise  he  had  given  to  Wilmot  (of  which  De  Vere  forcibly  reminded  him),  turned 
him  from  his  desien,  and  he  too  threw  himself  back  in  the  carriage,  that  he  might  not 
be  noticed  either  by  the  former  companions  of  his  glory,  or  the  rivals  of  his  power. 

Having  at  length  escaped  by  driving  over  Westminster-bridge,  he  could  not  help 
stretching  through  the  wmdow,  to  take  a  view  of  the  House,  which  reared  itself  in 
placid  and  quiet  dignity  to  the  grey  morning,  unconscious  (and  it  seemed  almost 
strange  that  it  should  be  so)  of  the^  agitating  scene  that  was  passing  within.    For 


*  The  modem  reader,  in  the  foregoing  description  of  the  early  dawn  in  London,  may 
recollect  something  of  the  same  cast  in  the  novel  of  Granby ;  only  (as  I  am  most 
willing  to  allow^  it  is  better  executed  in  that  lively  and  very  agreeable  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  day.  Nevertheless,  as  the  tone  of  sentiment  is  somewhat  different,  and 
as  it  introduces  a  different  course  of  action,  I  am  content  to  let  this  description  stand. 

[This  note  is  perfecUy  unnecessary.  There  is  nothing  in  Granby  which  can  enter 
into  comparison  with  De  Vere.] 
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Wentworth  w«8  but  right  in  supposing  tbat  at  thia  moment  tLe  doors  wer^  dosed,  and 
the  speaker  engaged  in  the  act  of  putting  the  question.  The  thought  so  got  the  better 
of  him,  that,  had  he  not  been  a  litde  ashamed  of  his  eagerness,  he  woiud  have  con- 
fessed then  (what  he  did  afterwards),  that  though  absolutely  out  of  hearing  of  the 
House,  he  mistook  the  hailiog  of  some-  distant  watermen  across  the  river,  for  the  well- 
known  sounds  of  Aye  and  Mo  1  Such,  and  so  great,  on  particular  subjects,  is  the  power 
of  habitual  excitement  and  local  association. 

We  shall  extract  two  more  scenes,  and  with  them  close  our  review. 
Lord  Mowbray  gives  a  country  dinner*  The  invitations  of  course* 
produce  a  commotion  in  the  domestic  circles  of  the  district  for  some 
days.  The  question,  to  dine  or  not  to  dine,  is  thus  characteristically 
discussed  in  a  family  of  doubtful  station :— - 

"  I  think  you  should  go,"  said  Mrs.  Greenwood,  who  was  a  woman  of  ambition  in 
her  way.  "The  eirls  never  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  good,  that  is,  high 
cumpany,  from  yeait^  end  to  year's  end." 

''  And  why  should  it  be  good  because  it  is  high?  and  what  good  wiU  it  do  them,  if 
tbey  do  see  it  t"  said  her  eldest  son,  Walter. 

'*  It  will  shew  them  proper  models,  and  polish  dieir  manners ;"  answered  the  as- 
piring mamma. 

'*  As  if  the  models  of  Castle  Mowbray  were  fit  for  us  of  the  Grange,"  returned 
Walter,  in  rather  a  suriy  tone.  **  No !  no !  we  are  too  downright  for  such  fine  titled 
people,  where  nothing  mit  my  lord,  or  Sir  John,  will  go  down.*' 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  mother,  *'  though  we  are  not  titled,  we  are  as  old  a  fiunily 
at  any  without  titles,  in  the  county." 

**  And  as  poor,"  returned  Walter,  with  sourness. 

"That's  no  reason  we  should  be  lowered,"  said  Mrs.  Greenwood. 

"  But  it  is  a  reason  why  the  girls  should  not  expose  themselves." 

"Expose  themselves!  cri^  the  mother,  and  Miss  Charlotte,  the  youngest 
daughter,  bridling  up. 

'I  Yes ; "  continued  Walter ;  "  for  they  will  be  either  left  in  a  comer,  unnoticed, 
which  win  make  them  miserable ;  or  they  wiU  be  quissed  for  want  of  fashionable 
liin*  At  best,  if  they  meet  with  any  attention,  they  will  be  spoiled  for  ever  for  their 
own  home." 

"  But  what  says  Lixzy  V  asked  Mrs.  Greenwood,  turning  to  her  eldest  daughter. 

Miss  Liszy  was  rather  a  sentimentalist,  and  passed  a  very  idle  life  in  reading, 
without  being  greatly  the  better  for  it.  She  was  even  almost  a  woman  of  eeaius,  and 
like  many  o&er  women  of  genius,  being  rather  a  slattern,  she  affected  to  despised 
dresa.  In  fact,  her  wardrolM  all  started  up  before  her,  on  hearing  the  proposal,  and 
Do4  having  a  very  good  opinion  of  it,  she  answered  with  great  decision,  "  1  quite 
agree  with  Walter.  1  am  formetl  for  the  shade,  and  not  made  to  swell  the  train  of 
any  Lady  Constance,  or  be  triumphed  over  by  fine  London  people." 

"And  what  says  William  t"  asked  the  mamma,  turning  to  her  second  son,  who 
had  silently,  but  observingly,  if  not  sneeringly,  listened  to  the  conversation. 

"  Why,  that  both  Walter  and  Lizzy  are  prouder  than  Lord  Mowbray  and  Lady 
Constance  themselves,"  said  William.    "Chariotte,  I  trust,  has  more  sense." 

"  I  confess,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  great,"  said  Chariotte ;  "  and  as  to  what  you 
aay  of  Lady  Constance,  I  am  told  she  has  no  pride  in  her ',  and  I  am  sure  her  note  is 
▼ety  pretty :  for  my  part  I  should  Uke  to  go." 

**  To  be  made  to  feel  your  insignificance,"  said  the  elder  brother. 

"Dear  Walter;  you  frighten  one,"  cried  Charlotte.  "Do,  WiUiam,  say  what 
you  think." 

William  was  a  man  of  ambition  too  ;  and,  as  it  should  seem,  a  philosophical  one, 
but  of  the  school  of  Aristippus,  though  he  had  never  heard  of  him.  His  philosophy 
was,  practically  at  least,  useful  to  himself. 

"  My  opinion  is,  that  we  should  go,"  answered  William. 

•'-To  what,  and  to  whom  1 "  returned  Walter.  "  To  a  man  who  does  not  know  you ; 
and  thinks  he  stoops  in  inviting  you ;  and  ealy  invites  you  for  the  sake  of  getting  your 
interest  in  county  bnsineas? 

"  Amd  I  go  for  the  sake  of  getting  his  entertainments,"  said  WiUiam. 

"  He  will  not  know  you  ont  of  his  own  house,"  said  Walter. 

"  But  he  knows  me  m  it,  and  a  merry  house  it  is,"  returned  William.  "And  there 
is  l^oxleigh,  and  Furhum,  and  a  heap  of  old  cronies  to  talk  with  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  so  what  care  I  for  what  b  going  on  at  the  top." 

"  But,  my  lord,"  observed  Waller. 
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"Ob!  U  I  Went  lo  »4  &  frieiid,"  lulerroptdd  Wtttfi^iD,  <'I  sHow  it  would l>e  dilfo- 
rent.  Bat  I  go  as  I  would  to  a  play,  to  see  things  and  people  I  have  little  opportuni^ 
^  seeihg  elsewhere.  I  go,  too,  to  eat  turtle  and  venison^  which  I  never  get  any 
where.  I  generally  also  come  away  with  leave  t&t  a  day  or  two's  shooting,  and  tboa 
I  make  as  much  use  of  my  lord,  as  my  lord  makes  of  me«" 

"  If  yoa  called  npot  him  in  town,  his  door  would  be  shut  against  you,"  said 
WaltCT. 

"Therefore,  I  never  do  call  upon  him  in  town/'  answered  WilHam. 

"Do  as  you  will,"  said  Walter,  gloomily;  and  whistling  his  spaniel,  he  wnlked  to 
the  neigfabonring  market  town,  where,  in  his  shooting  coat  and  gaiters,  he  dined 
With  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  fiaffmed,  like  himMlf,  small  estates  of  l^eir  own : 
•nd  who,  together  with  a  teppii^  brewer,  an  uttomey,  and  a  thriving  tradesman  or 
two,  formed  a  club,  of  which  he  was  frequently  happy  to  be  ehaimaa. 

Here  he  forgot  Lord  Mowbray  vad  his  easUe,  and  defied  his  invitatieiM»  in  the 
tespect  which  was  paid  him  by  me  dnbi  and  purtictilarly  by  the  laadlnrd  and  wftiten, 
to  whom  all  he  said  was  law. 

"  There  go  jnide  and  poverty  wilh  a  vengeance,"  sud  William,  as  he  lest  sight 
of  his  brother.  "  For  my  part,  I  am  resolved  to  take  the  world  as  it  goes  $  I  hope 
Charlotto  will  do  so  too,  and  if  Lady  Ctmstance  looks  cold  upon  her,  she  may  look 
ooM  upon  Lady  Constance,  that's  all." 

"I  love  your  spirit,"  said  his  mother,  "it  is  like  my  own."  .  With  this,  it  was 
fettled  that  as  mamma  was  very  In^rm,  she  should  stay  at  home  with  her  two  poor- 
spirited  children,  as  she  called  them,  and  send  the  more  advetaturotts  eoople  to  seek 
thdr  fdrtmwe  at  the  castle. 

We  proceed  to  the  eventful  jour  de  fete:— 

It  wanted  an  hour  to  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  to  dres8ing<-time ;  and  this  odd  half 
Ikmt  was  dedicated  to  the  reception  of  such  guests  as,  coming  from  town,  or  a  great 
cKstance,  were  to  sleep  at  tiie  castle,  and  dress  for  dimier.  Sobm  of  theee  (as  no  intro- 
dnction  waa^ expected  before  dinner-time)  remained  below ;  others  sought-  their  noble 
hosts. 

Among  these,  the  eariie«t  arrived,  (she  never  foiled  of  being  in  time,)  was  a  Mr^ 
Oldbury,  the  whimsical  wife  of  a  neighbonring  and  reverend  gen^eman,  who,  from 
being  hiookish  and  indolent,  preferred  residing  m  his  prebendal  house  at  Latchield,  to 
either  their  own  mansion-house  on  his  own  estate,  or  a  town  Bfe.  Mrs^  Oldbury,  there> 
fore,  was  one  of  those  amiable  little  aristoerats  of  a  cathedral  town,  to  whom  vre  for- 
merlpr  aHaded,  as  being  mott  exact  in  enforcing  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
povmoial  beau  monde  of  the  Close,  and  the  vulgar  thriving  people  composing  the  trad- 
ing Bart  of  the  city.  Her  hnsband  was  a  high  Tenr,  and  as  nztn  m  political  supporter  cf 
Jjord  Mowbray  u  his  dispositiqn  would  let  him ;  he  was,  however,  too  indole&t  or  to6 
lliy  to  attend  Ml  poUic  «iys« 

"  Seldom  %tfSie,  'twas  such  a  busy  life, 
But  duly  sent  his  family  and  wife." 

We  have  called  Mrs.  Oldbury  whimsical,  and  sorely  she  was  so ;  for  being  really  as 
we  have  described  her,  a  woman  of  respectable  rank  and  consequence,  ^vi^  might  have 
leceived  as  a  right  those  attentions  from  the  greht  and  fashUmable,  whieh  really  well* 
bred  people  never  refuse  where  they  are  merited,  she  seemed  to  piefor  suing  for  theal 
as  an  alms,  by  a  pertinacity  of  humiliation  and  a  too  obvious  flattery,  to  which  a  mere 
dependant  would  hanUy  have  eubknitted.  She  watched  the  eye  of  a  person  of  fnshion 
With  a  sort  of  feline  amioety,  and  calculated  the  exact  advances  or  retrogrades  in  frurenr 
which  ahe  made,  or  thought  she  had  made,  with  those  who  really  were,  or  assumed  to 
he,  higher  bred  than  herself. 

.  But  a  very  high-lodung  personage  was  presently  seen  mounting  the  steps  of  the 
terrace,  mudi  entangled  with  his  travelling  pelisse,  which,  to  Lord  Cleveland's  horror» 
he  found  to  be  the  counterpart  of  his  own.  Colour,  pattnm,  wadding,  alad  above  all» 
tiie  bndded  Brandenburgs,  were  precisely  the  same ;  only  there  having  beena  hoison» 
Ae  house-party  rather  wondered  at  its  having  been  woni.  Mr,  FreshviUe>  the  new 
anival,  declared,  however,  it  had  been  veiy  cold,  and  he  was  eled  to  put  it  ota» 

"  But  hew  the  devil  did  you  come  by  it,"  said  the  Eali,  giving  lum  a  finger,  rather 
thana  hand ;  "  I  thought  mine  had  been  Uie  only  one  in  England^  and  it  came  frona 
^sde  but  three  or  four  days  ago." 

"  Exactly  the  time  of  mine,"  answered  FreshviUe,  minring  his  wordis,  but  with  as 
assuAipliou  Vif  dighity. 
.  The  Sail  looked  displeaaed,  and  sMd  he  hnditeady  found  it  such  aa  o^y  aftk 
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that  he  had  resolved  to  give  it  immediately  to  his  talet.    **  It  may,  however,  keep  you 
warm  enough/'  added  I^rd  Cleveland. 

Both  Conetance  and  her  annt  marked  this  tittle  piece  of  insolence,  bat  to  their 
sarpiise,  the  Marchioness,  who,  with  all  her  rectitude,  as  it  has  been  hinted,  loved  a 
little  badinage,  where  she  thought  it  fair  to  indulge  it,  was  most  diverted  with  the 
solemnity  of  astonishment  with  which  Freshville  received  it.  In  fact,  Mr.  Freshville's 
pride  was  cruelly  affronted  as  he  bowed  his  thanks  for  this  speech,  which  was  more 
mortifying  than  it  seemed  :  for  Freshville,  a  new  man,  though  of  fortune,  had  made 
his  way  into  most  of  the  fashionable  classes,  only  by  the  studied  stiffness  of  his 
manners*  It  was  not  that  this  was  exactly  (he  disposition  of  his  nature ;  but  having 
resolved  to  Ji>e  fashionable,  he  had  viewed  the  different  roads  to  that  enviable  lot,  and 
finding  all  others  preoccupied,  had  pitched  upon  a  weil-pursued,  tbou|fh  artificial, 
fastidiousness,  as  the  best  means  of  success.  All  his  deportment  therefore  was  serious ; 
he  seemed  to  be  governed  by  rale  and  line  ;  his  looks,  manner,  voice,  and  speech  were 
wrapped  up  in  a  gravity  worthy  a  Spaniard.-  His  dress  was  always  most  fashionably 
exact ;  he  took  snuff  with  peculiar  grace  ;  and  his  bow  was  as  if  ham  the  height  of 
elevation.  The  speech  of  the  Earl,  therefore,  was  a  blow  to  him,  and  a  severer  one 
than  at  first  appeared.  For  whether  from  his  want  of  pedigree,  or  want  of  genius  in 
the  walk  of  ambition  he  had  chosen,  he  still  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the  enviable 
point  of  supreme  bon  ton ;  a  distinction  higher  than  mere  fashion,  of  which  all,  even 
of  the  fashionable,  are  not  always  aware. 

But  Freshville,  unhke  many  other  coxcombs,  had  made  this  discovery ;  and,  as  a 
remedy,  he  thought,  that  being  admitted  to  the  companionship  of  the  Earl  of  Cleve- 
land, he  could  not  do  better  than  become  the  double  of  that  illustrious  person. 
Accordingly,  he  copied  him  at  least  in  the  fastidious  part  of  his  manner,  it  not  being 
convenient  to  imitate  his  agr^mens ;  and  not  only  in  London,  but  even  in  Paris,  he 
employed  the  same  tailor.  On  the  present  occasion,  therefore,  the  Fiench  operator 
had  only  (according  to  a  general  order  when  any  thing  particularly  rich  or  new  had 
been  conmiiasioned  by  Cleveland)  obeyed  his  instructions;  and  hence  the  travel- 
ling pelisse. 

Lord  Cleveland,  however,  soon  resumed  his  good  humour ;  for  in  fact  Freshville  was 
his  devoted  follower  in  politics,  and  not  only  gave  him  his  own  vote  in  parliament, 
but  often  aided  him  in  elections, — all  which  was  cheaply  repaid  by  Cleveland, 
though  sometimes  in  a  manner  unpalatable  to  his  pride,  by  suffering  his  political 
to  give  himself  the  airs  of  tif<ukumable  friend. 

"  I  have  Hist  received  a  letter  from  him,*'  said  Freshville  one  day,  on  the  eve  of  a 
ball  which  Cleveland  was  about  to  give  at  Richmond.  "  I  wanted  to  go  to  Paris,  but 
he  says  he  must  have  me :  indeed,  I  know  he  cannot  do  without  me.  This  is  a  little 
unreasonable ;  but  it  is  a  debt  of  friendship,  and  I  suppose  I  must  pay  it ;  still,  it  is 
really  a  great  bore." 

The  sufierance  of  such  language  by  the  Earl,  secured  FreshviUe's  vote  upon^every 
question  during  the  whole  of  the  session. 

A  landau  now  drove  up,  from  which  landed  a  gay  bevy  of  a  mother  and  daughters, 
who  challenged  all  eyes,  lliese  were  the  females  of.  a  family  nothing  less  than  right 
honourable.  Mr.  Partridge,  the  father,  had  advanced  through  a  long  poUtical  life  to 
his  dignity  of  a  privy  counsellor ;  which,  in  truth,  was  enjoyed  much  more  by  his  wife 
and  daughters,  dian  himself ;  for  it  had  been  bestowed  upon  him,  by  way  of  (not 
letting  him  down,  but)  gently  pushing  him  <m^  of  an  appointment  of  value. 

The  lady  of  this  gendeman  had  Sie  nu^ortune  (as  Harclai  once  shocked  her  by 
saying,)  to  be  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  Earl,  though  nowise  connected  with  Ireland. 
He  caUed  it  a  misfortune,  pretty  much  upon  the  principle  of  the  Lady  Lidia  LoUer,  of 
Addison,  whose  chief  reason  for  desinng  to  be  sent  to  the  infirmary  for  bad  temper 
was,  that  she  had  the  mi^ortune  to  be  a  lady  of  quality  married  to  a  commoner.  It  is 
very  certain,  that  the  inequality  of  birth  and  connexions,  to  say  nothing  of  dispositions, 
between  Mr.  Partridge  and  his  lady,  occasioned  some  Uttle  mortification  to  the  latter, 
and  asreat  deal  to  her  daughters :  as  they,  through  their  mother,  looked  to  be  con- 
sidered among  the  6rst  ranks  of  fashion ;  while,  through  their  father,  they  were 
reduced  to  fear  (for  they  did  not  confess  it  even  to  themselves)  that  they  might  be 
thought  a  little  too  plebeian.  This  must  account  for  the  extreme  jealousy  wliich  both 
mother  and  daughters  showed,  lest  their  pretensions  shottld  be  called  in  question ;  and, 
in  particular,  for  a  sort  of  studied  and  contemptuous  distance,  at  which  they  all  agreed 
in  keeping  persons  either  on  a  level  with  their  father's  fimiily,  or  any  way  approaching 
to  a  rivalry  with  themselves. 

Both  Mr.  and  Lady  Elisabeth  Partridge  were  the  mat  allies  of  Lord  Mowbray, 
who  had  more  than  once  entreated  their  assistance  in  doing  the  honours  of  his  castle 
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paitiet*  and  patting  the  nntivet  (as  Lady  Eliabeth  called  them)  into  good  hnnurar 
with  his  lordabip. 

As,  howeTer,  her  ladyship,  and  still  more  her  daoghters,  were  really  of  extremely 
high  monde,  and  the  higher,  from  heing  reduced  sometimes  (for  the  reasons  above 
stated) -to  fear  it  might  be  disputed,  this  was  a  fiivoar  not  absolutelv  conferred  without 
sacrifice*  Lady  Etixabeth,  who  had  points  to  carry  with  Lord  jif owbray,  and  was 
moreover  his  relation,  consented  to  it  with  tolerable  grace ;  but  her  daughters  were  by 
no  means  so  complying.  For  though  they  liked  the  castle  parties  sufficiently,  it  was, 
perhaps,  more  because  they  there  mlt  themselves  to  be  members  of  a  pririleged  few, 
who  could  indulge  in  the  exaction  of  almost  divine  honours  from  the  many,  than 
because  they  felt  under  any  obligation  to  submit  their  cloth  of  gold  to  the  doth  of 
fries  of  country  frunilies.  The  political  considerations  which  led  to  it,  they  were  too 
young  to  understand,  or  to  care  for  them  if  they  did.  Their  mother  had  indeed  given 
them  very  proper  lectures  upon  this  subject,  which  they  heard  with  about  as  much 
attention,  as  they  heard  all  other  lectures^  to  which  in  the  course  of  their  education 
they  had  been  d>liged  to  listen. 

This  party  had  now  begun  to  ascend  the  terrace  steps,  and  Lady  Elisabeth  passed 
through  the  lane  made  for  her  at  bottom,  bowing  to  diose  of  her  acquaintance  whom 
she  recognised,  with  distant  condescension^  till  she  reached  the  high  personages  who 
waited  for  her  at  top.  Her  daughters  (two  in  number)  followed  her,  with  a  most 
assured  air,  seeming  to  think  that  sereral  persons  who  saluted  them  as  they  passed, 
were  mere  statues,  whom  it  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  incumbent  upon  them 
to  notice. 

They  were  in  a  verr  fashionable  dtskabiUe  de  vevage,  consisting  of  loose  travelling 
gowns  of  scarlet,  well  trimmed  and  flounced,  and  dasped  with  gold.  The  face  of 
one  at  least  was  blooming,  and  the  figures  of  both  tall  and  striking  ;  of  all  which 
advantages  they  seemed  to  be  fully  sensible.  There  was,  however,  a  difference  be- 
tween Uiem.  For,  while  Miss  Zephyrina,  the  youngest,  was  sweet  seventeen,  the 
elddst,  Bliss  Partridge,  was  at  that  uneasy  (we  had  almost  said  unhappy)  age,  when 
the  world  pronounces  a  lady's  girlhood  to  be  gone,  and  the  patient  is  not  disposed  to 
agree  in  the  decision.  What  that  age  is,  we  dare  not  say ;  for  it  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent subjects,  and  every  one  must  apply  it  for  hersell  **  11  rCy  a  qu*un  printemt 
datu  VoHinie"  says  an  old  French  proTerb— and  Miss  Partridge  thought  so  too  ;  but 
then  she  also  thought  that  the  frmUm*  lasted  longer  with  her  than  it  did  with  any 
body  else.  In  short,  that  bloom  and  alacrity  of  spirit,  which  render  a  young  giri  so 
charming  to  herself  and  others,  had  left  her ;  and  she  had  not  (yet)  acquired  those 
other  graces,  from  sense  and  manner,  which,  by  making  a  woman  more  estimable, 
cause  her  to  be  infinitely  more  attracting. 

Nothing  pleased  the  elder  Miss  Partridge  so  much  as  when  she  was  classed  with 
her  sister,  under  the  name  of  "  the  girls.  She  was  fond  of  telling  stories  wherein 
her  father  would  say,  "  Come  along,  girU,  **  or  talk  of  his  girlt ;  and  she  was  even 
once  known  to  be  civil  for  ten  minutes  to  a  man  she  had  detemiMd  to  cut,  because 
she  heard  he  had  spoken  of  her  as  a  *'  charming  girL** 

These  sisters  advanced  with  a  quick  step,  laughing  loudly  with  one  another,  and 
staring  through  their  glasses  at  the  persons  who  made  way  for  them,  to  the  right  and 
left. 

De  Vere,  who  met  their  view,  was  honoured  with  most  radiant  smiles ;  while,  as 
to  Harclai,  who  was  standing  by  him,  and  perfectly  well  known  to  them,  they  almost 
laughed  in  his  face.  But  the  attraction  of  the  great  magnet,  the  family  p«rty  above, 
increasing  (like  other  attractions)  in  increased  proportion  as  they  approached,  they 
were  at  iMt  drawn  into  its  focus  with  irresistible  velodty. 

But,  horrible  to  relate !  Mrs.  Oldbury,  whom  they  had  settled  in  their  way  dovm 
not  to  speak  to,  was  almost  close  to  uiem ;  though  having  watched  long,  and  in 
▼ain,  for  their  eyes,  which  were  somehow  or  another  always  averted,  she  was  forced 
to  console  herself  as  well  as  she  could,  by  talking  to  her  neighbour,  the  unpretend- 
ing and  happier  wife  of  the  dergyman  of  Mowbray. 

In  time,  however,  and  by  mnt  of  most  pertinadous  endeaTOurs,  Mrs.  Oldbuiy 
•ncceeded  so  fu  as  to  nestle  dose  to  the  objects  of  her  envy  and  admiration,  and 
deprived  them  of  all  pretext  to  aToid  returning  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  very  low  curtesy 
she  made  them.  But  having  now  advanced  with  an  absolute  threat  of  conversatioQ, 
these- daughters  of  fashion  and  ill- breeding  looked  at  their  watches,  and  declaring 
that  they  had  not  a  minute  to  lose,  scuddeid  away  to  their  room  to  dress;  leaving 
Mrs.  Oldbury  in  possession  of  mamma. 

Lady  Elisabeth,  to  do  her  justice,  carried  off  the  misfortune  with  fortitude ;  and 
knowing  that  Lord  Mowbray  had  reason  for  courting  the  Oldburys  in  the  country,  as 
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well  as  tl»at  Mr*  Partridge  had  reaaons  for  courthig  Lord  Mowbray  in  town,  fibe 
deigned  to  speak  several  sentences  to  Mrs.  Oldbuiy,  one  of  which  actually  was, 
•*  Is  that  pretty  looking  yoone  woman  with  yon,  your  niece  1 " 

Mrs.  Oldbnry  was  (farmed  ;  and  beckoning  her  niece,  she  was  presented  to  Lady 
filisabath  in  all  doe  form.  Nor  did  the  high  town  lady  leave  it,  even  here ;  for 
looking  at  Miss  Oldbory  with  the  utmost '  ibrce  of  condescending  protection,  she 
addcd»  "  1  hear  you  ate  very  aocomplifdied,  and  play^,  sing,  and  dance,  as  if  you  had 
oerer  been  out  of  Londoa.*' 

Miss  Oldbury  bhisbed,  and  made  a  modest  retreat  behind  her  aunt,  who  almost  bent 
double  with  acknowledgment ;  when  Lady  Elisabeth,  sliding  off  to  Lord  Mowbray, 
Whispered  him,  loud  enough  to  be  heaid  by  Lady  Eleanor  and  Constance,  and  all 
but  loud  enough  for  Mrs.  Oldbury  herself,  "  There,  my  Lord,  you  surely  owe  me 
•omething  for  Uiat.    I  think  I  have  complied  with  vonr  wishes  to  a  tittle.'* 

**  Constance,"  said  Lady  Eleanor,  as  she  took  her  arm  and  retired  to  dress,  "  I 
4o  not  like  this  lady,  and  slill  less  he^  daughters.  Your  modest  fHend  Eophemia 
Oldbury,  whom  she  frightened  away  by  her  stare,  is  worth  all  of  them  put  together." 

Sir  Bertie  Brewster,  who  shortly  afterwards  joins  the  party,  is  an 
excellent  character.  His  exact  counterpart  is  to  be  found  in  Miss 
Austen's  admirable  novel,  Pride  and  Prejudice.  We  know  not  whe- 
ther the  writer  of  De  Vere  is  aware  of  this  fact ;  we  incline  to  think 
that  he  is  not,  ad  in  his  introductory  remarks  on  the  superior  novel-* 
ists,  he  has  omitted  to  mention  Miss  Austen ;  whence  we  must  infer 
that  he  is  unacquainted  with  her  excellent  works,  unrivalled  in  their 
peculiar  stvle.  When  Mr.  Robert  Ward  reads  these  productions,  he 
will  find,  despite  of  their  alliterative  titles,  ominous  of  trash,  and  a 
fame  miserably  disproportioned  to  their  merits,  that  even  his  happiest 
conceptions  of  character  will  suffer  no  degradation  by  comparison  with 
file  exquisitely  faithful  portraits  of  the  ill-appreciated  author  to  whom 
we  have  referred. 

Another  gentleman  now  approached  the  circle,  who  occasioned  dismay,  not  only 
to  the  Partridge  family,  but  to  some  of  the  male  wiaards  who  defended  it.  Tliis  was 
Sir  Bertie  Brewster,  an  ambitievx,  whom  Le  Sage  has  described  as  one  of  those  hons 
rotwriers  whom  the  king  converts  into  a  "  mauvais  gentiUiomme,  par  d^eicelleiites  Uttres 
die  nobletse"  And  yet,  if  originality  of  dei^n  and  perseveratice  in  pursuing  it,  can 
entitle  a  mkn  to  the  praise  of  genius,  he  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  geniuses  of 
the  age. 

Tliis  gendeman,  being  the  Mm  of  a  great  manufucturer  of  that  day,  was,  for  his 
sine»  smitten  with  the  feve  of  great  people,  and  the  court.  How  to  get  among  them 
was  a  question  which  might  have  puzxled  a  less  aspiring  man  than  himself :  however, 
his  father  beine  dead,  his  first  step  was  to  dispose  of  all  his  commercial  concerns  ] 
lis  neit,  to  whitewash  himself  as  well  as  he  could  by  a  title.  He  tried  in  vain  for  a 
baronetcy,  but  luckily  beine  made  sheriff  of  the  county,  where,  among  the  potteries, 
he  had  an  estate,  he  succeeded  for  a  knighthood.  It  was  going  up  with  an  address  that 
first  kindled  his  love  for  the  Court,  which  he  Worshipped  afterwards  like  an  idol.  No 
lev^,  or  drawing-room,  scarcely  ever  took  place  without  seeing  him,  sometimes  in 
embroidery,  sometimes  in  his  nuUtia  coat,  surrounded  by  persons  of  superior  rank,  not 
one  of  whom  he  knew,  much  less  dared  speak  to. 

Here,  however,  he  had  a  resource  which  we  confess  was  original,  and  bespoke  that 
felicitous  genius  on  which  we  have  so  deservedly  complimented  him.  For  he  fell 
«pon  the  happy  eipedient  of  engaging  in  a  sort  of  make*believe  acquaintance,  by 
inducing^  people  to  suppose  tiiat  he  saw  friends  at  a  distance  whom  he  did  not  see, 
and  received  bows  which  he  did  not  receive.  With  these,  therefore,  he  pretended  to 
engAg^  in  an  interchaage  of  nods  and  smfles ;  nay,  a  *'  How  do  you  do,  my  Lord  t " 
him  ^sqnently  been  heard  to  escape  him  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  he  could  not  prevent 
it,  though  the  noble  addressee  was  (luckily  for  Sir  Bertie)  so  fhr  off  that  he  knew  he 
could  not  hear  him. 

But  there  was  another  still  fiaer  trait  in  his  history,  which  made  us  both  call  and 
ihibk  hisii  B  man  of  genius :  w«  mean  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  the  aristo- 
cratic Christian  name  of  Bertie,  by  which  he  was  latteTl}^  known.  We  say  latterly, 
because  (believe  it  who  wiH)  the  name  given  liim  by  his  plain'  and  primitive  god- 
iathers,  was  the  plain  Mid  primitive  one  of  Bartholomew ;  of  which  growing  asli^ed, 
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somewhere  aboot  hiT  •evao-and-tweniteth  year,  be  actually  applied  to  th*  bishop  of 
the  diocese  to  know  whether  it  'inieht  not  be  changed,  and  was  mortified  to  he  told 
that  no  power  in  Christendom  could  effect  it.  He  therefore  made  a  virtue  of  necea- 
sity,  and  rnnembering  that  in  his  extreme  youth,  the  long,  old,  scriptural  Bartho- 
lomew had  been,  per  sjftuopen,  shortened  into  Barty,  the  transition  from  that  to  the 
■oble  name  of  Bertie  was  so  easy,  that  he  contrived  not  only  to  call  himself,  but  to 
make  his  friends  designate  him  also,  by  that  high-sounding  appellation.  He  was 
even  knighted  by  it  by  the  sovereign,  and  was  so  recorded  in  the  Heralds*  College 
when  the  fees  came  to  be  paid  :  and  thus  originally  vamped  up,  he  was  now  univer- 
sally known  by  the  name  of  Sir  Bertie  Brewster. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  personage  reaped  some  of  the  benefit  which  surely  his 
genius  and  perseverance  deserved ;  for^  by  dint  of  his  regular  appearances  at  Court, 
D6  at  least  got  his  name  enrolled  in  those  high  lists  of  fame — the  lists  of  the  per- 
sons who  firequented  the  drawing-room.  He  even  obtained  a  bowing  acquaintanco 
with  two  or  three  old  lords,  one  of  them  absolutely  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  once  had 
the  glory  of  being  serviceable  even  to  the  Partridge  family  themselves.  This  hap- 
pened when  their  coach  broke  down  in  drawing  up  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  when, 
alas!  no  acquaintance  was  at  hand,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  chairs  for  so  many. 
To  complete  the  ill-luck  it  rained  hard,  and  the  crowd  prevented  their  making  their 
way  back.  In  this  emergency  their  ill  (and  Sir  Bertie's  good)  star  ordained,  Uiat  his 
own  fine  roomy  coach  stopt  the  way.  It  was  impossible  not  to  offer  it,  and  scarcely 
possible  not  to  accept  it,  and  Lady  £lisabeth  and  two  of  her  daughters  were  that  day 
conveyed  to  Berkeley-square  in  the  carriage  of  Sir  Bertie  Brewster. 

We  may  be  sore,  a  circumstance  so  ioy&l  did  not  fail  to  be  blazoned  to  the  world. 
It  appeared  in  the  finest  colours  of  a  Court  Circular,  in  all  the  papers  of  the  next 
da)^.  What  was  worse,  the  incident  produced  a  call  of  enquiry ;  cards  were  left, 
which  Mr.  Partridge  was  forced  to  return ;  and,  worst  of  all,  Lady  Elizabeth  was 
obliged  by  her  husband  to  send  an  invitation  for  her  earliest  rout,  (it  was,  luckily, 
when  few  people  were,  in  town,)  which  Sir  Bertie  joyfully  and  thankfully  came  fifty 
miles  from  the  country  on  purpose  to  attend.  'Tb  very  true  that  none  of  the  Misses 
Partridge  spoke  a  word  to  him,  Mr.  Partridge  very  little,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  les^. 
But  he  went  early ;  stayed  to  the  very  last ;  and  made  himself  familiar  with  the  faae, 
nir,  and  dress,  of  one  or  two  persons  of  fashion,  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  in 
London. 

Such  was  the  redoubtable  person  who  now  approached  the  females  of  the  house  of 
Partridge,  and  (to  their  horror,)  with  all  the  ease  and  intimacy  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. 

1*be  young  ladies  had  no  resource  but  to  turn  their  backs  upon  him,  which  they 
did  as  suddenly,  and  with  as  much  precision,  as  a  rank  of  soldiers  ordered  to  face* 
about ;  so  tliat  Lady  Elizabeth  was  forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  as  she  had 
just  sustained  that  of  Harclai. 

Lord  Cleveland,  who,  thoagh  he  allowed  all  her  pretensions  to  ba  a  woman  of 
quality,  knew  also,  and  secretly  laughed  at  her  finery,  was  inwardly  amused.  In 
&ct,  dismay  and  anger  clouded  her  brow,  totning  by  degrees  to  scorn  itself,  when  Sir 
Bertie,  with  the  (amiHar  tone  of  an  old  friend,  asked  ner  how  she  did ;  how  long 
she  had  been  in  Uie  country  ;  and  reminded  the  yonng  ladies  of  the  happy  evening 
he  had  once  passed  in  Berkeley-square. 

"  I  have  no  hesiution,"  observed  he*  "  m  niying  it  was  by  far  the  most  elegant 
party  in  London  during  the  season." 

Nothing  could  exce^  the  contemptuous  and  scarcely  suppressed  laugh  which  he 
received  m  return  for  this  sally. 

Sir  Bertie  is  now  in  the  seventh  heaven,  seated  at  dinner  next  to 
Lord  Eustace,  a  young  nobleman,  whose  whole  soul  is  given  to  party 
politics. 

Sir  Bertie  now  began  to  revel  in  the  delightful  opportunity  he  had  achieved  of  cul- 
tivating such  a  neighbour  as  Eustace,  and  conceivea  it  behoved  hioi  to  show  sesne 
knowledge  of  high  acquaintance ;  he  therefore  began  to  criticise  the  pafCy  aaaambled, 
obaervingitwasa  very  mixed  one.  * 

"  These  parties  generally  ace,"  said  Lord  E«st«c6« 

"  lliey  most  be  very  amming  sometimes  to  vom$  aotree,**  addod  8ir  Bisrtia* 

"  You  ought  rather  to  say  nmu  autres,"  replied  Eustace,  with  as  aMdi-fiavl^  as 
be  could  command. 

Sir  Bertie  bowed  till  his  floiicr  abftost  touched  the  table. 
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"  There  is,  bowerer,  some  good  company/'  continued  the  Knight ;  **  and  how 
very  well  Lord  WoBtbrook  looks." — Here  be  fixed  liis  eyes  on  a  gentleman  in  Lord 
Mowbray's  neighbourhood,  of  the  name  of  Stapylton. 

"  Lord  Weswrook  !  "  exclaimed  Eustace,  "  he  is  in  Italy !  " 

'*  Oh  !  I  see  I  am  mistaken/'  replied  Sir  Bertie,  taking  out  his  glass ;  "  I  am 
really  quite  blind :  i  see  it  is  Lord  Melton,  whom  I  have  sometimes  met  at  Court.*' 

"  Lord  Melton  is  in  France,"  replied  Eustace  ;  "  and  is  at  least  twenty  years  older 
than  that  gentleman,  who  is  a  Mr.  Stapylton,  and  who,  indeed,  is  often  at  Court, 
having  a  place  in  the  household." 

**  I  knew  I  had  seen  him  there/'  rejoined  Sir  Bertie,  almost  disconcerted  ;  and, 
willing  to  forget  Mr.  Stapylton,  immediately  added,  **  1  am  afraid  the  poor  Bishop 
of  SaUsbury  begins  to  break  ; "  and  he  looked  pointedly  at  Dr.  Herbert,  over  against 
him. 

"  If  you  mean  the  dignitary  over  the  way,"  said  Eustace,  excessively  amused, 
"  that  is  Dr.  Herbert,  Head  of College,  Oxford." 

"  Impoerible  !  "  returned  Sir  Bertie,  now  much  confused  ;  "  I  cannot  surely  be  so 
blind !  "  and  here  his  countenance  fell,  and  he  was  silent  for  three  whole  minutes. 

But  Hardai,  who,  as  we  have  said,  sat  next  him,  and  to  his  great  enjoyment  had 
heard  the  whole  conversation,  was  kind  enough  not  to  let  him  languish  in  obscurity  ; 
and  knowing  bis  history,  observed,  loud  enough  for  Eustace  to  hear,  **  Yours  is  a 
very  fine  christian  name,  Sir  Bertie." 

"  Are  you  related  to  the  Ancaster  family  1 "  asked  Eustace. 

'<  No ;  not  related,"  answered  Sir  Bertie  ;  but  not  disliking  the  question. 

"  Perhaps  a  godson  of  the  Duke  1  "  pursued  Harclai  drily. 

The  Knight  had  no  wish  to  destroy  the  supposition,  but  could  not  decently  confirm 
it ;  he  therefore  was  silent,  wisely  considering  that  if  Harclai  was  wrong,  it  was  no 
part  of  his  duty  to  set  him  right.  At  the  same  time  feeling  hemmed  up  between  two 
persons  whose  curiosity  he  did  not  exactly  make  out,  but  began  to  suspect,  he  knew 
not  which  way  to  look,  and  felt,  for  a  tune  at  least,  uncomfortable  enough  to  give 
Ifordai  all  the  saJtis&ction  he  had  intended  to  derive  fh)m  him. 


BEES.» 

.  The  difference  between  ignorance  and  knowledge  in  entomology  is 
more  distinct  and  tangible  than  in  almost  any  other  study.  It  is  the 
difference  between  blindness  and  perfect  vision.  There  are  many 
departments  of  science  in  which  a  man,  after  having  made  some 
progress,  is  not  very  sure  of  his  quantity  of  improvement ;  but  in  {he 
branch  of  natural  history  we  are  speaking  of,  a  map's  state  of  informa- 
tion is  clear.  To  read  Kirby  and  Spence  is  exactly  like  putting  your 
eyes  to  the  glass  of  a  show,  a  cosmorama,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort.  To 
look  in  is  to  see  a  new  world — to  look  away  is  to  turn  the  vision 
upon  an  unsatisfactory  chair  or  table.  Entomology  raises  a  veil  ^om 
myriads  and  myriads  of  beings  living  and  flourishing  where  we  least 
suspected  the  presence  of  life.  A  closer  observation  discloses  to  us 
their  habits  and  manners.  We  are  surprised  to  find  the  creatures 
excessively  busy  and  happy ;  a  little  short-lived  perhaps,  but  in  that 
quite  in  proportion  to  their  bodies.  Further  assistance  from  art  enables 
us  to  discover  their  organization ;  a  little  patience,  and  we  positively 
learn  how  insects,  of  whose  existence  we  never  dreamed,  perform  the 
most  minute  and  secret  of  their  operations  with  all  the  accuracy 
and  familiarity  of  a  member  of  their  republic.  The  habits  of 
insects  that  we  see  every  day,  are  nearly  as  unknown  to  us  gene- 
rally as  are  the  ways   of  the   almost  invisible  tribes.     It  requires 
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nothiog  but  the  nak^  eye  H»  see  a  bee ;  but  natnraliat«  at  tbe  preheat 
day  uaderstand  more  thoroughly  the  ways  of  the  crei^aree  thai 
inhabit  a  nore  of  the  skin,  than  did  the  aucieots  those  of  that  respect? 
able,  useful,  aud  ingemons  animal,  the  honey-bee«  Aristotle  and 
VirgU  both  alike  talk  nouaense  ou  the  subject;  the  $rst  drily  and  the 
last  poetically.  It  was  many  centuries  since  their  time  that  the 
apiarian  commonwealth  began  to  be  understood.  At  present,  though 
several  little  things  are  not  very  clear,  a  flood  of  light  has  been  let 
in  upoa  the  wonderful  ways  of  the  bee.  The  mpst  apusing,  instruc-* 
tive,  and  pregnant  reading  we  know  is  the  natural  history  of  this 
animal.  The  facts  that  have  been  laid  open  by  several  patient  and 
intelligent  observers  fill  the  reader  with  a  delightful  astonishment. 
Since  these  facts  ave  scattered  abput  in  the  different  essays  aud  pub-* 
lications  of  the  various  writers  on  the  subject,  we  feel  grateful  to  the 
compiler  of  them  in  a  convenient  form.  But  Dr.  Bevan  has  done 
more ;  he  has  himself  been  a  student  of  the  laws  of  the  9p')aria^, 
republic,  has  weighed  the  evidence  on  which  information  was  founded » 
and  tried  the  truth  of  the  facts  by  the  test  of  his  own  experience. 
Thus  while  he  communicates  the  opinions  of  others,  he  corrects  them 
by  his  o^n,  and  having  maturely  and  patiently  passed  the  whole 
subject  through  his  mindy  his  book  is  so  far  from  being  a  crude  collec- 
tion of  extract,  that  it  is  a  well-digested,  freshly  conceived,  and  elegantly 
composed  compendium  of  the  present  state  of  apiarian  science.  Dr. 
Bevan*8  book  comprises  ^U  that  is  really  known  of  the  bee,  i^nd  all 
that  is  supposed,  and  the  evidepce  on  which  such  suppositions  are 
grounded.  We  propose  to  run  over  the  principal  points  of  his  agree- 
able little  work,  partly  out  of  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  it  has 
afforded  us,  and  in  the  hope  pf  communicQ4;ii|g  ^pme  of  the  apiusement 
to  our  readers  which  we  have  ourselves  derived. 

Dr.  Bevan  first  occupies  himself  with  the  history  and  physiology 
of  the  bee.  The  occupants  of  the  hive  are  of  three  descriptions,  tne 
queen  bee,  the  workers,  and  the  drones,  ^he  queen  is  the  parent  and 
mistre^  of  the  hive,  and  is  born  to  sovereignty.  The  workers  do  all 
the  business  of  the  establishment,  rear  the  young,  guard  the  en- 
trances, elaborate  the  wax,  and  store  the  provision.  The  drones  are' 
the  males,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
ooeiety  is  the  sexual  one.  The  queen  bee  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  two  kinds  by  the  greater  length  of  her  body,  by  the  shortuese 
of  her  wings,  and  her  bent  sting.  Her  colours  are  likewise  of  a  mote 
brilliant  hue,  uid  her  legs  are  of  a  deep  golden  yellow.  She  lays  M 
the  eggs  of  the  colony.  The  workers  are  sterile  females  with  uade- 
Toloped  Qvanes.  In  a  single  hive  the  number  of  workers  varies  from 
l2fiW  to  20,000 :  they  are  the  smallest  menibers  of  the  commiiBlty» 
lire  fqmished  with  a  long  flexible  proboscis,  have  a  peculiar  structure 
of  the  legs  and  thighs,  on  the  latter  of  which  are  made  hollows,  or 
bi^kets,  adapted  to  the  reception  of  the  propolis  and  farina  they 
collect.  The  drones  in  a  hive  amount  to  the  number  of  perhaps 
},dOO  qr  29OOO.  Tbey  make  their  appearance  about  the  end  of  Aprils 
and  are  never  to  be  seen  after  the  middle  of  August.  They  are 
oj^^hitd  larger  than  the  workers,  and  are  of  a  dark  colour.  They 
n^jk^  a  greater  noise  in  flying,  and  have  no  sting. 

Among  bees,  the  females  alone  exhibit  activity,  skill,  diligence, 
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and  eoarage,  whilst  the  males  take  no  part  whatever  in  the  labours  of 
the  community,  bat  arc  idle,  cowardly,  and  inactive,  and  possess  not 
the  offensive  weapon  of  their  species. 

Immunis  que  sedens  alieoa  ad  pabala  fucus. — VirgU. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  drone  sets  upon  the  eggs  as  the  queen 
lays  them.  The  opinion,  however,  is  probably  founded  in  a  mistake. 
Mr.  Morris,  of  Isleworth,  says,  that  he  has  often  seen  them  sit  in  a 
formal  manner  on  the  combs  when  the  brood  is  hatching.  But  Dr. 
Bevan  suspects  that  Mr.  Morris  mistook  sleeping  for  brooding, 
and  that  the  drones  were  only  taking  a  nap.  Fabricius  says  that 
insects  never  sit  on  their  eggs.  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Speuce,  how- 
ever, have  observed  that  the  female  ear^wig  does  so ;  they  also 
tnakc  one  other  exception  in  favour  of  the  field ^hug.  De 
Guer  has  given,  says  Dr.  Bcvau,  a  very  interesting  account  of  both 
these  insects.  The  female  of  the  ear'Wig  assiduously  sits  upon  her 
eggs  as  if  to  hatch  them,  and  after  they  are  hatched,  broods  over  the 
voung  as  a  hen  over  young  chickens.  And  when  the  eggs  of  the  field- 
bug  are  hatched,  she  also  goes  about  with  the  brood,  consisting  of 
thirty  or  forty  in  number,  and  never  leaves  them ;  they  cluster  round 
her  when  she  is  still,  and  follow  her  closely  wherever  she  moves 
(interesting  family — Mrs.  Bug  and  the  forty  Miss  Bugs !) 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  queen  bee  to  lay  eggs,  which  she  deposits  in 
cells  constructed  for  their  reception  by  the  working  bees.  Mr.  Dunbar 
gives  a  peculiarly  edifying  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
queen  disposes  her  royal  person  in  the  performance  of  this  high  office. 

Tbe  Retr.  W.  Dunbar,  minister  of  Applegaib,  who  bas  recently  added  some  impor- 
tant particulars  to  our  general  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  bees,  states  tbat  wnen 
the  queen  is  about  to  lay,  sbe  puts  her  bead  into  a  cell,  and  remains  in  that  position 
for  a  second  or  two,  probably  to  ascertain  its  fitness  for  the  deposit  which  sbe  is  aboot 
to  rnHke.  Sbe  then  withdraws  her  head,  and  curving  her  body  downwards,  inserts  her 
tail  into  the  cell :  in  a  few  seconds  she  turns  half  round  upon  herself  and  withdraws^ 
leaTing  an  egg  behind  her.  When  sbe  lays  a  considerable  number,  sbe  does  it  equally 
on  each  side  of  tbe  comb,  those  on  the  one  side  bein^  as  exactly  opposite  to  those  oq 
the  other,  as  the  relstitre  position  of  the  cells  will  admit.  Tbe  effect  of  this  is  to  pro- 
duce a  concentration  and  oscoaomy  of  heat  for  derelopiug  the  various  changes  of  tb» 
brood. 

In  four  days  the  egg  becomes  a  grub,  and  in  five  or  six  days  more 
the  grub  nearly  fills  the  whole  of  its  cell.  The  nursing  bees  tfato 
aeal  it  up  with  a  light  brown  cover.  It  is  no  sooner  perfectly  fnelosed, 
than  it  begins  to  labour,  alternately  extending  and  shortening  its 
body,  whilst  it  lines  the  cell  by  spinning  round  itself  a  whitish  silky 
film,  or  cocoon,  by  which  it  is  encased.  It  is  now  a  nymph  or  pupm. 
The  working  bee'^ymph  spins  its  cocoon  in  thirty-six  hours.  When 
it  has  reached  the  twenty-first  day  of  its  existence,  counting  from  the 
moment  the  egg  is  laid,  it  quits  the  exuviae  of  tbe  pupa  state,  and 
comes  forth  a  perfect  winged  insect. 

The  royal  bee  passes  three  days  in  the  egg^  and  is  ^e  a  worm ; 
the  workers  then  close  her  cell,  and  she  immediately  begins  spinning 
the  cocoon,  which  occupies  her  twenty-four  hours ;  on  the  tenth  and 
eleventh,  as  if  exhausted  by  her  labour,  she  remains  in  complete 
repose,  and  even  sixteen  honrs  of  the  twelfth.  Then  she  passes  four 
days  and  one-third  as  a  nymph.  It  is  on  tbe  sixteenth  day,  tbera» 
£m,  thai  tbe  perfect  state  of  queen  is  attained. 
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The  drone  passes  throe  days  in  the  egg,  six  and  a  half  as  a  worm, 
and  is  metamorphosed  into  a  fly  on  the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth 
day  after  the  egg  is  laid. 

The  young  hees  break  through  the  envelope  which  imprisons  them 
in  their  cell,  with  their  teeth :  the  moment  they  are  out,  the  nursing 
bees  proceed  to  lick  them  clean ;  and  when  by  this  aid,  and  their 
own  efforts,  the  operation  of  cleansing  is  performed,  they  instantly 
take  wing,  and  in  a  few  minutes  are  gathering  provision  in  the  fields. 
Maraldi  says  he  has  seen  bees  loaded  with  two  balls  of  wax  (he  should 
have  said  pollen)  returning  to  the  hive  the  same  day  they  become  bees. 
As  soon  as  the  young  insect  has  been  licked  clean,  and  regaled  with  a 
Uttle  honey  by  its  companions,  they  clean  out  the  cell,  preparatory  to 
its  being  re-occupied  by  a  new  tenant,  or  with  honey. 

A  curious  circumstance  occurs  with  respect  to  the  hatching  of  the 
queen  bee.  She  is  assisted  by  the  workers,  who  pare  away  a  part  of 
the  envelope,  and  when  she  is  ready  to  fly,  they  keep  her  a  prisoner  for 
some  time,  lest  probably  she  should  be  subject  to  any  failure  in  her 
first  attempt  to  fly,  or  lest  she  should  immediately  proceed  to  destroy 
the  other  queen  nymphs  not  yet  hatched ;  for  such  is  the  instinctive 
enmity  against  her  rivals  in  power,  that  the  instant  she  is  left  alone 
she  proceeds  with  full  intent  to  slaughter  all  the  young  princesses  of 
the  blood  royal. 

Whem  the  paps  or  nymph  is  aboat  to  change  into  the  perfect  iniect,  the  beet  render 
the  coTer  at  the  cell  thinner,  by  ^nawio^  away  part  of  the  wax ;  and  with  to  much 
nicety  do  thev  perform  thii  operatioa  that  the  cover  at  laat  bAcomea  pellucid,  owing  to 
Us  extreme  thinness,  thus  facilitating  the  exit  of  the  fly.  After  the  transformation  is 
complete,  the  young  queens  would,  m  common  course,  immediately  emerge  from  their 
cells,  as  workers  and  drones  do ;  but  the  former  always  keep  the  royal  infants  pri- 
soners for  some  days,  supplying  them  in  the  mean  time  with  honey  for  food,  a  smaU 
hole  being  made  in  ths  door  of  each  cell,  through  which  the  confined  bee  extends  its 
BToboecis  to  receive  it.  The  nyyci  vruonun  continually  utter  a  kind  of  song,  the  modu-' 
tations  of  which  &Tt  said  to  vary.  Uuber  heard  a  young  princess  in  her  ceU  emit  a  very 
distinct  sound  or  clacking,  consisting  of  several  monotonous  notes  in  rapid  succession, 
and  he  supposes  the  working  bees  to  ascertain,  by  the  loudness  of  these  tones,  the 
ripeness  of  their  queens.  Huber  has  suggested  that  the  cause  of  this  tiiiiipswij  inpri- . 
•oomeat  may  possibly  be  to  enable  the  young  queens  to  fly  away  at  the  instant  tliey 
«I9  liberated. 

The  queen  is  a  good  deal  harassed  by  the  other  bees  on  her  liberation.  This  has 
been  attributed  to  their  wishing  to  impel  her  to  go  off  with  a  swarm  as  soon  as  possi* 
ble,  but  this  notion  is  probably  erroneous ;  it  certainly  is  so,  if  Huber  be  correct,  in 
sajiBg  that  the  swarms  are  always  accompanied  by  the  older  queens.  The  queen  has 
the  power  of  instantly  putting  a  stop  to  their  worrying,  bv  uttering  a  peculiar  noise, 
which  has  been  called  the  voic$  of  iovermgnt^*  Conner  nowever  declares  that  ha 
MMwr  ooald  observe  in  the  queen  any  thing  tike  an  exercise  of  sovereignty.  But 
Maber's  statoaaent  was  not  founded  upon  a  soUtary  instance ;  he  heard  the  sound 
•B  various  occasions,  and  witnessed  the  striking  effect  which  it  always  produced.  On 
•06  occasion,  a  queen  having  escaped  the  vigiluice  of  her  guards  and  iprung  from  the 
ceU,  was  on  her  approach  to  the  royal  embiyos,  pulled,  bitten,  and  chased  by  the 
other  bees.  But  standing  with  her  thorax  against  a  comb  and  crossing  her  wing^s 
iipon  her  back,  keeping  them  in  motion  bat  not  unfolding  them,  she  emitted  a  parti- 
cular sound,  when  the  bees  became,  as  it  were,  paralysed,  and  remained  motionless. 
Takinff  advantage  of  this  dread,  she  rushed  to  the  royal  cells ;  ^t  the  sound  having 
ceased  as  she  prepared  to  ascend,  the  guardians  of  the  cells  instantly  took  courage, 
asd  fiurly  drove  her  away.  This  voice  of  sovereignty,  as  it  has  been  called,  resem- 
Mas  that  which  is  made  by  young  queens  before  they  are  liberated  from  their  cells ;  it 
is  a  vefj  distinct  land  of  clicking,  composed  of  many  notes  in  the  same  key,  wldch 
loiew  each  oUier  rajMdly.  The  sound  accompanied  by  the  attitude  just  describe, 
alnraya  produces  a  paralysing  efiect  upen  the  bees. 
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It  is  a  singular  thing  that  bees,  when  deprived  by  ac<iident  of  their 
qaeen,  create  a  substitute.  One  of  the  working  grubs  is  eletrated  to 
the  throne,  but  not  without  an  extraordinary  education,  which  fits 
them  to  perform  the  duties  of  sovereignty.  Nature  takes  especial  care 
that  no  ambitiouB  subject  shall  destroy  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth, 
by  thrusting  the  monarch  from  her  throne,  and  usurping  her  throne, 
^ere  can  be  no  bee-Cromwell  or  bee-Napoleon,  for  the  moment  the 
intmder  found  himself  in  the  royal  palace,  he  would  perceive  him- 
self entirely  deficient  in  the  organs  of  reigning.  What  bloodshed 
and  confusion  would  it  have  prevented  in  the  world  had  it  been  neces- 
sary for  a  monarch  not  only  to  wield  the  sceptre,  but  to  lay  a  peculiar 
egg.  This  is  a  test  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  A  usurper  might 
be  instantly  called  to  account.  Lay  your  egg,  sir,  or  madam ;  prove 
your  legitimacy,  or  vacate  the  place  for  the  occupation  of  one  who 
can  perform  the  royal  functions. 

Bees,  when  deprived  of  their  queen,  have  the  power  of  selecting  one  or  more  grubs 
of  woEkeiB,  snd  converting  them  into  queens.  To  efiect  this,  emch  of  the  promoted 
grubs  has  a  royal  cell  or  cradle  formed  for  it,  by  havioff  three  contiguous  common  cells 
thrown  into  one  ;  two  of  the  three  grubs  that  occupy  mostt  cells  are  sacrificed,  and  the 
Remaining  one  is  liberally  fed  with  royal  jelly.  l*his  royal  jelly  is  a  pungent  food  pre- 
pared by  Che  woilung  bees,  exdosively  for  the  purpose  of  Ceding  such  ^  the  larvc  as 
are  destined  to  beoome  candidates  for  the  honoors  of  royalty,  whether  it  be  their  lot  to 
assume  them  or  not.  It  is  more  stimulating  than  the  food  of  ordinary  bees,  has  not  the 
same  mavddsh  taste,  and  is  evidently  acescent.  I'he  royal  larvae  are  supplied  with  it 
rather  profusely,  and  there  is  always  some  of  it  left  in  the  cell,  after  their  tranforma- 
tkm.  SchiraoD,  who  vras  secretary  to  the  Apuuian  Society  in  Upper  Lusatia,  and 
▼fear  of  Little  Bantsen,  may  be  regarded  as.  the  discoverer,  or  rather  as  the  promul- 
gator of  diis  laot ;  and  his  experiments,  wMcfa  were  also  frequently  repeated  by  other 
iWBberi  of  the  LusatiaD  Booetj,  have  been  amply  confirmed  by  these  of  Huber  and 
Ciouner* 

Although  the  sovereign  bee  has  nothing  to  fear  from  ambitioua 
subjects,  yet  the  moment  she  arrives  at  her  queen's  estate  she  becomes 
conscious  that  there  ore  rivals  near  the  throne,  and  proceeding  in  the 
sphrit  of  an  oriental  despot,  she  determines  upon  securing  the  peace  of 
her  reign  in  the  surest  manner.  She  will  suffer  no  bee  nurtured  with 
the  royal  jelly  y  and  thus  qualified  for  sovereignty,  to  exist.  Her  &rut 
thought,  on  emerging  from  her  cell,  u  to  put  to  death  all  tiie  in- 
dwellers  of  the  royal  cradles.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this  itistinc-' 
five  animosity  displays  itself,  we  find  a  curious  description  by  Mr. 
Dunbar:-* 

InJaly.wfaen  the  hive  had  becone  fitted  with  oeod)  and  bees,  a&d  weU  stoved  with 
honey;  and  when  the  ouee^  was  veiy  fertiie,  laying  a  Iwmdred  eggs  a^y,  Mr.  Dmi- 
harepeaedthehivtaBdtookhsamiyeslyaway.  [Qhi  teBasonl]  'Hie  bees  khourad 
far  eighteetthoois  before  they  apfieafedtenias  her;  hut  nasoeaer  was  the  less  doco- 
fered  than  aU  was  agitation  and  tumik ;  [what  hqraltyi]  sod  diey  lushed  in  crosnla 
to  the  door,  as  if  swarming.  {Unhq^y  sobjeoiB !]  On  the  foMewing  monung  ha 
observed  that  they  had  fotuKted  five  qoeea  ceUa,  ia  the  usual  wi^  under  soeh  dnsum- 
atsnces ;  and  in  the  ooarM  <d  the  saaM  afteraoei^  fmr  more  wsse  founded*  in  a  part 
^t^eomb  wfaflfe  there  were  only  eggs  a  day  er  two  old.  On  the  iDunenth  day 
liOBi  tiie  old  (^leea's  removal,  a  yonag  queen  emecged  and  {unoeeded  towards  the  oilwr 
royal  cells,  evidently  with  a  norderous  intent.  She  was  iaamediately  palled  away  by 
the  workers,  with  ladenca,  and  this  conduct  an  their  part  was  lepeated  as  c^a 
as  the  queea  leaewed  her  deetrastive  pnrpoas.  At  evesy  repulse  she  J^ipeond 
sulky,  aad  oried  fmp  pttt^^  one  of  the  mhatcfaed  queens  responding,  bat  m 
a  somewhat  hoaiser  Ions.  This  ciitMBttaaoe  afiRxds  an  ex^anation  of  the 
two  different  aoiuids  which  are  heard  prior  to  the  issaiag  of  second  swnnss. 
On  the  aftmoon  of  the  sane  day,  a  second  qveea  was  hatched;  she  tmoMdi^ 
ately  buned  herself  in  a  cluster  of  bees.    Neact  aoming  Mr.  D.  observed  a  hot  par* 
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suit  of  the  younger  qaeeA  by  the  elder,  bat  being  called  tway,  on  his  return  half  an 
boar  afterWaids,  the  former  was  dying  on  the  floor,  no  doubt  the  victim  of  the  other, 
[Here  is  a  tragedy !]  Huber  has  stated  that  these  artificial  queens  are  mute ;^ but  the 
circamstance  noticed  by  Mr.  Dunbar  of  the  two  que4*ns,  just  referred  to,  having  answered 
each  other,  disproves  that  statement.  Contrary  also  to  the  experience  fA  Huber,  Mr. 
D.  found  Uiat  the  cells  of  artificial  queens  were  surrounded  by  a  guard.  I  have  just 
adverted  to  the  protection  which  they  afforded  to  the  royal  cells,  when  assailed  by  the 
frst  hatched  queen. 

We  have  stated  that  the  working  bees  are  females.  It  is  proved 
in  two  ways ;  first,  by  the  fact  of  their  having  laid  eggs,  and  next,  by 
its  being  the  eggs  in  the  cells  of  working  bees  which  are  chosen  for 
the  purpose  of  being  educated  into  future  queens,  the  general  ^gg* 
layers.  The  fertility  of  these  workers  in  all  probability  arises  from 
their  having  accidentally  partaken  of  the  royal  jelly,  for  they  are' 
observed  always  to  issue  from  cells  adjoining  those  iuhabited  by  grubs, 
that  have  been  raised  from  the  plebeian  to  the  royal  rank.  The  food 
reserved  for  the  infants  of  the  blood  is  so  virtuous,  that  even  an  acci- 
dental drop  falling  on  a  lowly  subject  elevates  him  in  part  to  the 
distinctions  of  sovereignty.  Such  is  the  happiness  of  living  even 
next  door  to  royalty.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  these  fertile  workers,, 
although  they  lay  eggs,  only  lay  the  eggs  of  drones. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  queen  bee  lays  the  eggs  of  the  hive.  The 
number  laid  by  one  bee  is  extraordinary.  According  to  Huber,  the 
queen  ordinarily  lays  about  12,000  eggs  in  two  months.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  she  ^ys  this  number  every  two  months,  bat  die  does  so 
at  the  principal  laying  in  April  and  May :  there  Is  also  another  gr^at 
laying  in  August. 

Rcmumor  statM  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  queen  in  two  months  at  double  the 
amount  of  Huber*s  calculation  \  vb.  900  a  day,  on  an  average.  This  variation  may 
have  arisen  from  variety  of  climate,  season,  or  other  circumstances.  A  moderate  iwarm  haa 
been  calcHlated  te  oonsi^  of  from  13,000  to  20,000,  which  is  about  a  two  months'  laying. 
Schirach  says  that  a  emgU  queen  toUl  lay  from  70,000  to  100,000  eggt  in  a  season.  This 
sounds  like  a  great  number ;  bnt  it  is  greatly  exceeded  by  some  other  insects.  The 
female  of  the  white  ant  extrudes  not  less  than  60  eggt  in  a  minute,  which  gives  3600 
in  an  hour,  86,400  in  a  day,  3,419,200  in  a  lunar  month,  and  the  enormous  number  of 
311,449,600  in  a  year.  Though  she  does  not  lav  all  the  year  probably,  yet,  setting 
the  period  as  low  as  possible,  her  eggs  will  exceed  the  number  produced  by  any  other 
known  animal  in  creation. 

The  impre^atioa  of  the  eggs  is  a  difficult  iMid  disputed  point. 
Several  hypotheses  have  been  broached  on  the  subject ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  settled  that  the  queen  is  fecundated  during  an  aerial  excursion, 
and  that  the  agent  b  the  drone. 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments,  Huber  found  that  the  queens  were  never  impre^g- 
mated,  so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  interior  of  the  hive ;  but  that  impregnation 
always  takes  ^aee  in  the  open  air,  at  a  time  when  the  heat  has  induced  the  drones  te 
issue  from  the  hive ;  on  which  occasions,  the  queen  soars  high  in  the  air,  love  being 
the  motive  for  the  only  distant  journey  die  ever  takes.  **  The  rencontre  and  oopula- 
^on  of  the  q^ieen  with  the  drone  take  place  exterior  to  the  hive,'*  says  Lombard,  "  and 
whilst  they  are  on  the  wing."  1'hey  are  similarly  constituted  with  the  whole  family 
ef  flieff.  A  corresponding  circumstance  may  also  be  noticed  with  respect  to  the  queen* 
ant;  and  Bonnet,  in  his  Contemplations  de  la  Nature,  has  observed  that  sfc«  is  always 
impregnated  whilst  she  is  on  the  wing.  The  dragon-flies  copulate  a»  they  fly.throiq^ 
the  air,  in  which  state  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  double  animid. 

The  importance  of  this  excursion  is  immense-r— without  it  her 
majesty  gives  no  heirs  to  the  hive.  It  is  also  as  efficient  as  it  is  irapor* 
tant,  for  its  virtue  ^udares  upon 'the  egg?  that  are  laid,  for  two  years. 
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If  tbe  ^ueto-bee  b6  confined,  tbough  amid  a  seraglio  of  nudes,  she  continues  bazren. 
Prior  to  herffigbt,  (which  is  preceded  by  the  flight  of  the  drones,)  she  reconnoitres  the 
exterior  of  the  hitre,  apparently  for  tlie  purpose  of  recognition,  and  sometimes,  after 
flying  a  few  ISset  from  it,  returns  to  it  a^am :  finally  she  rises  aloft  in  the  air,  describing 
in  her  flight  borisootal  circles  of  considerable  diameter,  till  she  is  out  of  siglit.  She 
returns  from  her  aerial  excursion  in  aboat  half  an  hour,  with  the  most  evident  marks 
of  fecundation.  Excursions  are  sometimes  made  for  a  shorter  period,  but  then  she 
eihibits  no  sig^  of  having  been  impregnated.  Tt  is  curious  tliat  Bonner  should  have 
remarked  those  aerial  excursions,  without  suspecting  their  object.  "  I  have  often," 
aays  he,  "  seen  the  young  queens  taking  an  airing  uixm  the  second  or  third  day  of 
their  age."  Yet  Huish  says,  "  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  queen-^bee  never 
leaves  the  hive,  on  any  account  whatsoever."  Perhaps  Hoish's  observations  were 
made  upon  first  swarms  ;  and  these,  according  to  Huber,  are  uniformly  conducted  by 
old  queens.  Swammerdam  also  made  the  same  observation  as  to  Jint  twarms  being 
alwayi  led  off  by  old  queens.  Old  queens  have  not  the  same  occasion  to  quit  the  hives 
that  young  ones  have, — viz.  to  have  intercourse  with  the  drones ;  for,  according  to 
Huber,  one  impregnation  is  sufficient  to  fertihae  all  the  eggs  that  are  laid  for  two 
Tears  afterwards,  at  least.  He  thinh  it  sufficient  to  fertitize  all  that  she  lays  during 
her  whole  life.  Hiis  may  appear  to  some  an  incredible  period ;  and  Huish  inquires, 
admitting  that  a  single  act  of  coition  be  sufficient  to  fecundate  all  the  eggs  existing  in 
the  ovaria  at  the  time,  how  those  are  fecundated  which  did  not  exist  there  ?  But 
when  we  consider  that  in  the  common  spider,  according  to  Audebert,  the  fertilixing 
effect  continues  for  many  years ;  and  that  the  fecundation  of  the  eggs  of  the  femalo 
aphides  or  green  lice,  by  the  males  of  one  generation,  will  continue  for  a  year,  passing, 
during  that  period,  through  nine  or  ten  successive  generathns  of  females,  the  causes  for 
doubt  will,  I  think,  he  greatly  diminished :  at  any  rate  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  rej^t 
the  evidence  of  fact,  because  we  cannot  understand  their  tnodiu  operandi.  Witb 
lespoct  to  the  aphis.  Bonnet  says  the  influence  of  the  male  continues  thiongh^t«  gene* 
rations,  but  Lyonnet  carried  his  experiments  to  a  more  extended  period  ;  and  according 
to  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  who  give  it  "  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wolnough  of  Hoi- 
lesley  (late  of  Boy  ton)  in  Suffolk,  an  intelligent  agriculturist,  and  a  most  acute  and  accu- 
rate observer  of  nature,  there  may  be  twenty  generations  in  a  year."  Reaumur  has  proved 
that  in  ^re  generations  one  aphis  may  be  the  progenitor  of  5,904,900,000  descendants. 
It  may  be  objected  to  me  here,  that  the  aphis  is  a  vivaporous  insect,  and  that  tho 
experiments  which  prove  what  I  have  referred  to,  do  not  therefore  bear  upon  the 
question.  It  has  been  ascertained,  however j  that  they  are  strictly  oviparous  at  tho 
close  of  the  year  (one  species  is  at  all  times  so),  at  other  times  ovo •viviparous  ;  and  in 
either  case  die  penetrating  influence  of  the  male  sperm  is  surely  still  more  remarkable 
where  there  has  been  no  immediate  conunerce  with  the  male,  than  in  the  direct  case 
of  the  oviparous  bee !  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  the  further  the  female 
aphides  are  removed  from  the  first  mother,  or  that  which  had  known  the  male,  tho 
less  prolific  do  they  become. 

The  absence  of  impregnation  produces  remarkable  effects  even  upon 
tbe  form  of  the  bee ;  if  it  be  retarded  beyond  the  twentieth  or  twenty 
first  day  of  the  queen's  life,  she  seems  to  be  deprived  of  her  usual 
intelligence.  The  order  in  which  she  lays  ber  eggs  is  changed,  and 
sbe  disposes  of  them  in  improper  places.  She  puts  the  drones  wbere 
tbe  workers  should  be,  and  tbe  workers  in  tbe  place  of  the  drones.  She 
has  been  known  to  blunder  so  egreglously  as  to  profane  even  the  royal 
eel],  by  depositing  in  it  the  egg  of  a  drone.  But  Dr.  Bevan  shall  tell 
all  about  it : — 

If  the  imjfregnalion  of  a  queen  be  by  any  means  rttordscf  beyond  the  SOth  or  21st 
day  of  her  life,  a  very  extraordiuaxy  consequenoe  ensues.  Instead  of  first  laying  the 
eggs  of  workers,  and  those  of  drones,  at  the  usual  period  afterwards,  she  begins  from 
the  forty-fifth  hour  to  lay  the  latter,  and  lays  no  other  kind  durine  her  whole  life.  It 
should  seem  as  if  the  rudiments  of  the  workers'  eggs  withered  in  the  oviducts,  but 
without  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  drones'  eggs.  The  only  known  fact  analogous 
to  this  is  the  state  of  certain  vegetable  seeds,  which  lose  the  faculty  of  geimi- 
nation  from  age,  whatever  care  may  have  been  taken  to  ^mMerre  them.  This  retar- 
dation seems  to  have  a  singulkr  effect  upon  the  whole  animal  OBcon<miy  of  the  qoeen* 
"  The  bodies  of  those  queens/'  says  Huber,  *'  whose  impregnatioa  has  been  re tMded, 
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are  aliorter  Uim  common ;  the  estrottities  ramsia  slender,  whilst  Uie  first  two  Huge 
next  the  thorax,  are  nncraninonly  swollen."  In  consequence  of  the  shortening  of  their 
bodies,  their  eggs  are  frequently  laid  on  the  8idt*s  of  the  cells,  owing  probably  to  their 
not  being  able  to  teach  the  bottom  ;  the  difficnlty  is  also  increased  by  the  two  swollen 
rings.  In  these  cases  of  retarded  impregnation  and  exclusive  laying  of  drones'  eggs, 
the  prosperity  of  the  bite  soon  terminates  *,  geocrail^  before  the  end  of  the  queen's 
laying.  The  workers  receiving  no  addition  to  their  nnmber,  bnt  on  the  contrary, 
finding  themselves  overwhelmed  with  drones,  sacrifice  their  qneen  and  a'bimdon  the 
hive.  These  retarded  queens  seem  to  have  their  instincts  impaired ;  for  they  deposit 
their  eggs  indiscriminately  in  the  cells,  whether  originally  intended  for  drones  or  for 
workers, — a  circumstance  which  materially  affects  the  sixe  of  the  drones  that  are 
reared  in  them.  There  aie  not  wanting  instances  of  royal  cells  being  occupied  by 
thnn,  and  of  the  workers  being  thereby  so  completely  deceived  as  to  pay  the  tenants, 
in  all  respects,  the  honours  of  royalty.  This  circumstance  appears  the  more  eX' 
traordinary,  since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  when  eggs  have  been  thus  inappro* 
priately  deposited,  by  fertile  workers,  they  are  uniformly  destroyed  a  few  days  aner- 
wards,  though  for  a  short  time  they  receive  due  attention. 

The  workers  have  been  supposed  by  some  apiarians  to  transport  the  eggs  from  place 
to  place ; — ^if  ever  such  were  the  case,  this  would  seem  to  be  an  occasion  call^g  for 
the  practice :  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  removing  the  eggs  firom  the  sides  to  the 
bottoms  of  the  cells,  for  the  sake  of  better  accommodation,  this  object  is  accomplished 
by  their  lengthening  the  cells,  and  advancing  them  two  lines  beyond  the  surface  of  the 
combs*  This  proceeding  aflfords  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  transportaiUmofeggi  forms 
no  part  of  the  workers*  occupation.  It  is  still  furtlier  moved  by  their  eating  any  workers' 
eggs,  that  a  queen  may,  at  any  time,  be  forced  to  aeposit  in  drones*  ceus,  or  drop  at 
nmdom  in  other  parts  of  the  hive ;  a  circumstance  which  escaped  the  notioe  of  former 
nataralists,  and  misled  them  in  their  opinion  respecting  transportation.  A  somewhat 
similar  drcnmstance  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Dunbar  in  his  mirror  hive.  (For  an  account 
of  this  hive  see  Chap.  X.)  Mr.  Dunbar  observed  that  whenever  the  queen  droppeii 
her  eggs  carelessly,  they  were  eagerly  devoured  by  the  workers.  Now  if  transpor- 
tation formed  anart  of  their  employment,  thejr  would  in  these  cases,  instead  of  eating 
the  eggs,  have  depoaited  them  in  their  a[^ropriate  cells.  It  se«sms  very  evident  there- 
fore that  the  proper  disposition  of  the  eggs  is  left  entirely  to  the  instinct  of  th^ 
qneens.  The  workers  having  been  seen  to  run  away  with  the  eggs,  in  order  to  devour 
them,  in  all  probability  gave  birth  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  they  were  removing 
them  to  their  right  cells.  Among  humble-bees,  there  is  a  disposition,  among  the 
workers,  to  eat  the  eges,  which  extends  even  to  tho^te  that  are  laid  in  proper  cells» 
where  the  queens  often  have  to  contend  for  their  preservation. 

The  unhappy  drones,  when  the  end  of  their  being  is  answered,  are 
ruthlessly  massacred.  The  scene  of  fary  to  which  they  fall  a  sacri- 
fice is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Sevan : — 

After  the  season  of  swarming,  via.  towards  the  end  of  July,  as  is  well  known,  a 
general  maoaerg  of  th$  dronei  takes  place.  The  bosiness  of  fecundation  being  now 
completed,  they  are  regarded  as  useless  consumers  of  the  fruits  of  others  labour, 
"  fruges  consnmere  iiati ;"  love  is  at  once  converted  into  furious  hate,  and  a  general 
proscription  takes  place.  The  unfortunate  victims  evidently  perceive  their  danger ; 
Ibr  they  are  never,  at  this  time,  seen  resting  in  one  place,  but  darting  in  and  out  of 
the  hive,  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  as  if  m  fear  of  being  seised,  llieir  destruction 
has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  effected  by  the  workers  harassing  them  till  they  quit 
the  hive  :  this  wi|s  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  who  says  the  workers  pinch  them  to 
and  fro,  without  stinging  them,  and  he  considers  their  death  as  a  natural  rather  than 
an  untimely  one.  In  this  Bonnet  seems  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hunter,  fiut  Hober  has 
observed,  that  tkehr  degtruction  U  effected  by  dte  aingt  of  the  workers :  he  ascertained 
this  by  placing-his  hives  upon  a  glass  table,  as  will  be  stated  under  the  anatomy  of  the 
bee,  artide  "  Sting."  Reaumur  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  tliis,  for  he  has  remarked 
tiiat  **  notwithstanding  the  superiority  which  the  drones  seem  to  have  from  their  bulk, 
they  cannot  hold  ont  against  the  workers,  who  are  armed  with  a  poniard  which  conveys 
poison  into  the  wound  it  makes."  llie  moment  this  formidable  weapon  has  entered 
their  bodies,  they  expand  their  wings  and  expire. 

This  is  a  strange  subversion  of  the  laws  which  regulate  other 
societies,  where  the  male  is  invariably  invested  with  power  and  autho- 
rity. One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of  this  curious  procedure 
is,  that  the  creatures  seem  to  understand  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  this  murderous  purpose.    For  should  it  happen  that  the  hive  has 
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tio  queen,  and  that  consequently  the  drones  will  be  again  wanted,  n6 
massacre  takes  place. 

This  sacrifice  is  not  the  consequence  of  a  blind  indiscriminatiug  instinct,  for  if  a 
hioe  be  deprived  of  iU  fueen,  no  massaere  take*  pUujt,  though  the  hottest  persecution  rage 
iu  all  the  surrounding  hi?es.  This  fact  was  observed  by  Bonner,  who  supposed  the 
drones  to  be  preserved  for  the  sake  of  the  additiooal  heat  which  they  would  generate 
in  the  hives  during  winter ;  but  according  to  Huber*s  theory,  they  are  preserved  for 
the  purpose  of  impregnating  a  new  queen.  The  lives  of  the  drones  are  also  spared 
in  hives  which  possess  fertile  workers  only,  but  no  proper  queen,  and  likewise  in  hives 
^vemed  by  a  queen  whose  impregnation  has  been  zetarded  ,  but  under  any  other 
circumstances  the  drones  all  disappear  before  winter.  Not  only  all  that  have  under- 
gone their  full  transformation,  but  every  embryo,  in  whatever  period  of  its  ezisteoce, 
shares  the  same  fate.  The  workers  drag  them  forth  from  the  cells,  and  after  sucking 
.the  fluid  from  their  bodies,  cast  them  out  of  the  hive.  In  all  these  respects  the  hive- 
bees  resemble  wasps,  but  with  tliis  difference ;  among  the  latter,  not  only  are  the 
males  and  the  male  larvie  destroyed,  but  all  the  workers  and  their  larva,  (and  the 
very  combs  themselves,)  are  involved  in  one  indiscriminate  ruin,  none  remaining  alive 
during  the  winter  but  the  queens,  which  lie  dormant  in  various  holes  and  comers  till 
the  ensuing  spring, — of  course  without  food,  for  they  store  none.  The  importance  of 
destroying  these  mother  wasps  in  the  spring  will  be  noticed  in  another  place. 

From  the  physiology  of  the  bee,  Dr.  Bevan  proceeds  to  a  consi- 
deration of  the  best  situations  for  an  apiary,  the  best  kind  of  hives 
or  boxes,  and  the  important  subject  of  pasturage.  Under  the  last 
head,  that  which  is  popularly  termed  honey-dew  may  be  considered, 
to  come.  This  honey-dew  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  is  an  exudation 
from  the  foliage  of  the  plants  on  which  it  appears ;  the  other  is  a 
secretion  from  the  body  of  the  insect  aphis.  This  latter  kind  is  a 
favourite  food  with  ants  as  well  as  bees,  and  the  terms  on  which  the 
ant  and  the  aphis  stand  to  each  other  is  a  most  interesting  point  of 
natural  history. 

The  other  kind  of  honey -dew  which  is  derived  from  the  aphis,  appears  to  be  the 
favourite  food  of  ants,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  in  tlieir 
late  valuable  Introduction  to  Entomology.  "  The  loves  of  the  ants  and  the  aphides 
have  long  been  celebrated  ;  and  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  them  vou  may  at 
any  time,  in  the  proper  season,  convince  yourself ;  for  yon  will  always  find  the  former 
▼erj  busy  on  those  trees  and  plants  on  which  the  latter  abound ;  and  if  you  examine 
-more  closely,  you  will  discover  that  the  olgect  of  the  ants,  in  thus  attending  upon  the 
aphides,  is  to  obtain  the  saccharine  fluid  secreted  by  them,  which  may  well  be  deno- 
minated their  milk,  lliis  fluid,  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  honey  in  sweetness, 
issues  in  limpid  drops  from  the  abdomen  of  these  insects,  not  only  by  the  ordinary 
passage,  but  also  by  two  setiform  tnbes  placed,  one  on  each  side,  just  above  it.  llieir 
sucker  being  inserted  in  the  tender  bark,  is  without  intermission  employed  in  absorb- 
ing the  sap,  which,  after  it  hak  passed  through  the  system*  they  keep  continually 
discharging  by  these  organs.  When  no  ants  attend  tnem,  by  a  certain  jerk  of  the 
body,  which  takes  place  at  regular  intervals,  they  ejaculate  it  to  a  dbtance."  The 
power  of  ejecting  the  fluid  from  their  bodies,  seems  to  have  been  wisely  instituted  to 
preserve  cleanliness  in  each  individual  fly,  and  indeed  for  the  preservation  of  the 


suck  it  down  immediately :  this  however  is  the  least  of  their  talents ;  fcr  the  ants 
absolutely  possess  the  art  of  making  the  aphides  yield  it  at  their  pleasure ;  or  in 
other  words  of  milking  them.''  The  ant  ascends  the  tree,  says  LinnisuB,  that'it  may 
miik  its  eoiot  the  aphides,  not  kill  them.  Uuber  informs  us  that  the  liquor  is  volun- 
tarily given  out  by  the  aphis,  when  solicited  by  the  ant,  the  latter  Upping  the  aphis 
gently,  but  repeatedly  with  its  antenna,  and  using  the  same  motions  a4  when  caress- 
inff  its  own  young.  He  thinks,  when  the  ants  are  not  at  hand  to  receive  it,  that  the 
aphis  retains  the  liquor  for  a  longer  time,  and  yields  it  freely  and  apparently  without 
the  least  detriment  to  itself,  for  even  when  it  has  acquired  wings,  it  shows  no  disposi- 
tion to  escape.  A  single  aphis  suppliea  many,  anu  with  a  plentiful  meaL  The  ants 
occasiouairy  form  an  estabtishment  for  their  aphides,  constructing  a  building  in  a 
secure  place,  at  a  distance  ffom  their  own  city,  to  which,  after  fortifying  it,  they 
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Inoaport  tlK>M  iniecto,  tmd  oohiae  difm  under  a  Kva>^»  Hke  cows  amni  n  dairy  farm, 
lo  supply  the  wanU  of  the  metropolis.  The  aphides  are  provided  with  a  hollow 
pointpo  proboscis,  folded  under  the  breast,  when  the  insects  are  not  feeding,  with 
which  instnnnent  they  puncture  the  turgid  vessels  of  the  leaf,  leaf«stalk  or  but,  and 
sack  with  great  avidity  their  contents,  which  are  expelled  nmi^  unchanged,  so  that 
however  fsboloos  it  may  appear,  they  may  literally  be  said  to  void  a  hqu&  sugar. 

A  hire  of  bees  in  the  antumD  ought  not  to  weigh  less  than  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  poands,  and  should  contain  half  a  bushel  of  bees.  Til 
the  purchase  of  them,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  weight  of 
the  hive  is  not  alone  a  sufficient  criterion  of  its  value,  for  it  may  be 
partly  made  up  of  old  materials.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
as  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bee  bo^cs.  It  is  to  the  discovery  of 
the  glass  hive  that  we  owe  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
the  bee.  The  hive  recommended  by  Dr.  Bevan  is  a  cubical  box,  with 
windows  ;  but  if  the  amateur  wish  to  watch  more  particularly  the  ope- 
rations of  the  labourers,  or  to  witness  the  survey  which  the  queen 
irow  and  then  takes  of  them,  he  should  have  a  large  bell-glass  sur- 
mounted by  a  straw  hive,  which  latter  may  be  occasionally  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  inspection.  The  pleasure  of  beholding  the  proceedings 
of  the  queen  is  very  rarely  afforded,  and  apiarians,  it  is  said,  have 
passed  their  lives  without  enjoying  it. 

>  Reaamor  himself,  even  with  the  asaiseteoe  of  a^Hws-hive,  acknowledges  that  he 
was  nmay  jttan  before  he  had  that  pleasure*  luose  who  have  heen  so  fortunate,' 
agree  in-repiesenting  her  majesty  as  being  verv  slow  and  dignified  in  her  movements, 
and  as  being  constantly  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  about  a  dozen  bees,  who  seem  to 
pay  her  great  iMMnage,  and  always  to  haive  their  laces  turned  towards  her,  like  cour- 
tiers, in  the  presence  of  royalty. 

**  But  mark,  of  royal  port,  and  awfol  taiien, 
'Where  moves  with  measured  pace  the  Insect  Queen  t 
Twelve  chosen  guards,  with  dow  and  solemn  gait, 
Bend  at  her  noo,  and  round  her  person  wait." — Evans, 

Mr.  Dunbar's  observations,  upon  the  movements  of  the  queen  in  his  mirror  hive, 
do  not  correspond  altogether  with  what  is  here  stated.  He  says  that  he  did  not  find 
her  majesty  attended  in  her  progress  by  a  guard,  but  that  wherever  she  moved  the 
way  was  cleared ;  that  the  heads  of  the  workers  whom  she  passed  upon  her  route 
were  always  turned  towards  her,  that  they  (awned  upon  and  caressed  her,  touching  her 
softly  with  their  antennie;  but  that  as  soon  as  she  moved  onwards,  Uiey  resumed  their 
labours,  whilst  all  that  she  passed  in  successiou  paid  her  the  same  homage.  This 
sort  of  htanage  is  only  paid  to  fertile  jueent ;  whilst  they  continue  virgins*  they  ar« 
not  treated  with  much  respect. 

One  of  the  most  singular  af  w^ll  as  delicate  kinds  of  respect  shown 
to  her  majesty  is,  that  when  she  is  in  the  act  of  depositing  her  first 
eggs  in  the  cells,  her  attendants  connect  themselves  together,  and 
form  a  screen,  to  shroud  her  from  the  vulgar  gaze  while  discharging 
her  most  sacred  function.  Among  all  the  curious  and  wonderful 
things  in  the  natural  history  of  these  insects,  this  true  act  of  courtesy 
is  the  taiost  worthy  of  note.  No  court  in  the  world  can  boast  a  supe- 
.  rior  gracefulness  or  delicacy  in  the  expression  of  its  reverential 
homage* 

The  queen  is  very  numerously  surrounded,  when  depositing  her  first  eggs  in  the 
cells,  her  attendants  then  cling  to  one  another  and  form  a  living  curtain  before  her. 
So  completely  impenetrable  to  our  eyes,  as  to  preclude  all  observation  of  her  proceed- 
in|^s ;  unless  the  apiarian  use  the  leaf-hive  of  Huber,  or  the  mirror-hive  of  Dunbar, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  snatch  a  sight  of  her,  excepting  when  she  lavs  her  eggs  near 
the  exterior  parts  of  the  combs.  The  manner  in  which  bees  attach  themselves  to 
eiCcb  other,  when  forming  a  curtain,  or  when  suspending  themselves  from  a  bough,  or 
■  taking  thctr  riepose,  is,  by  each  bee,  with  its  two  fore  claws,  taking  bold  of  the  twp 
binder  legs  of  the  one  next  above  it,  thus  forming  as  it  were  a  perfect  grape-like 
cluster  or  living  garland.    £veu  when  thus  intertwined  with  each  other,  as  Swam- 
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ip«rdam  bu  otistrred,  tbty  can  fly  off  fiom  the  bmicb,  and  percb  on  it  again,  or 
make  tbeir  way  out  from  tlie  very  centre  of  the  duster,  and  rusb  into  the  air.  Tbii 
mode  of  suspension,  so  voluntarily  adopted,  must  be  agreeable  to  them,  though  the 
uppermost  bees  evidently  bear  tbe  weight  of  all  the  rest.  Mr.  Wildman  supposes 
that  thev  have  a  power  of  distending  themselTes  with  air,  like  fishes,  by  which  they 
acquire  Duoyancy. 

Another  trait  of  delicate  attention  to  the  queen  is  also  observable 
in  these  loyal  people,  whose  attachment  endures  beyond  death. 

Huber  states  that  he  has  seen  the  workers,  "  after  her  death,  treat  her  body  as 
tbey  treated  herself  when  alive,  and  long  prefer  this  inanimate  body  to  tbe  most  fer- 
tile qneens  he  had  offered  them."  And  Dr.  Evans  relates  a  case,  in  which  a  queen 
was  observed  to  lie  on  some  honey-comb  in  a  thinly  peopled  hive,  apparently  dying, 
and  surrounded  by  six  bees,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  her,  quivering  their 
wings,  and  most  of  th^m  with  tlieir  stings  pointed,  as  if  to  keep  off  any  assailant. 
On  presenting  them  honey,  though  it  was  eagerly  devoured  by  the  other  bees,  the 
guards  were  so  completely  absorbed  in  the  care  of  their  queen,  as  entirely  to  disre- 
gard it.  The  following  day,  though  dead,  she  was  still  guarded ;  and  though  the 
bees  were  still  constantly  supplied  with  honey,  their  numbers  were  graduallv  dimi« 
nished  by  death,  till,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  not  a  bee  remained  auve. 

It  was  by  uniting  the  principle  of  terror  with  that  of  this  exceed* 
ing  loyalty  that  Wildman  was  enabled  to  perform  such  extraordinary 
feats  with  bees. 

When  under  a  strong  impression  of  fear,  says  Wildman,  they  are  rendered  subaer- 
▼ient  to  our  wills,  to  such  a  deeree  as  to  remain  long  attached  to  any  place  they 
afterwards  settle  upon,  and  will  become  so  mild  and  tractable,  as  to  bear  any  handling 
which  does  not  hurt  them,  without  the  lea3t  show  of  resentment.  "  I^og  experience 
has  taught  me,  that  as  soon  as  I  turn  up  a  hive,  and  give  some  taps  on  the  sides  and 
bottom,  the  queen  immediately  appears."  "  Being  accustomed  to  see  her,  I  readily 
perceive  her  at  the  first  glance  ;  and  long  practice  has  enabled  me  to  seise  her  in- 
stantly, with  a  tenderness  that  does  not  in  the  least  endanger  her  person."  "  Being 
possessed  of  her,  I  can,  without  exciting  any  resentment,  slip  her  into  my  other 
hand,  and  returning  the  hive  to  its  place,  hold  her,  till  the  bees  missing  her,  are  all 
<m  the  wing,  and  in  the  utmost  confusion."  When  in  this  state,  he  could  make 
them  alight  wherever  he  pleased  ;  for  on  whatever  spot  he  placed  the  queen,  the 
moment  a  few  of  them  discovered  her,  the  information  was  rapidly  communicated  to 
the  rest,  who  in  a  few  minutes  were  all  collected  round  her.  in  this  way  he  would 
sometimes  cause  them  to  settle  on  his  head,  or  to  hang  clustered  from  his  chin,  in 
which  state  they  somewhat  resembled  a  beard.  Again  he  would  trausfer  them  to 
his  band,  or  'to  any  other  part  of  his  body,  or  if  more  agreeable  to  the  spectators 
before  whom  he  exhibited,  he  would  cause  them  to  settle  upon  a  table,  window,  &c. 
Prior  to  makine  his  secret  generally  known,  he  deceived  his  spectators  by  using  words 
of  command ;  but  the  only  magic  that  he  employed  was  the  summoning  into  activity 
for  his  purpose  the  stitmg  attaclonent  of  the  bees  to  their  queen. 

"  Such  was  the  spell,  which  round  a  Wildman's  arm 
Twin'd  in  dark  wreaths  the  fascinated  swarm  ; 
Bright  o'er  his  breast  tbe  glittering  legions  led. 
Or  with  a  living  garland  bound  his  head. 
His  dextrous  hand,  with  firm  yet  hurtless  hold. 
Could  seize  the  chief,  known  by  her  scales  of  gold. 
Prune,  'mid  the  wondering  train,  her  filmy  wing. 
Or,  o'er  her  folds,  the  silken  fetter  fling." — Evam* 
Cautioning  his  readers  as  to  the  hazard  of  attempting,  what  he  himself  aceompUshed 
only  by  long  ex^rience  and  great  dexterity,  Wildman  concludes  his  account  with  a 
parody  of  the  reply  of  C.  Furius  Cresinus,  a  liberated  Roman  slave,  who,  being 
accused  of  witchcraft  in  consequence  of  his  raising  more  abundant  crops  than  his 
neighbours,  and  therefore  cited  before  a  Roman  tribunal,  produced  his  strong  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  his  well-fed  oxen,  and  a  hale  young  woman  his  daughter  ;  and 
pointing  to  them,  said,  "  These,  Romans  *  an  my  instrumtnts  rf  witchcraj't ;  bui  I 
emnnot  Aow  you  my  tvU,  my  sweats,  and  anxious  cares."    "  So,"  says  Wildman^  "  may 
I  say,  **  Thue,  Britons  !  are  my  instnments  of  witchcraft ;  but  J  cannot  show  you  my 
hours  of  attention  to  this  su!^eet,  my  anxiety  and  care  for  these  useful  insect^ ;  nor  can  I 
communicate  to  you  my  experience,  acquired  during  a  coune  (f  yean,*' 
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Besides  the  atteution  aud  dexterity  employed  by  Wildman,  it  is  pro** 
bable  that  he  was  a  favoarite  with  them  on  another  ground.  It  is 
obsenred  that  the  sense  of  smell  in  bees  is  particularly  fine ;  each 
hive  of  bees  has  its  peculiar  odour,  which  is  a  sort  of  bond  of  union 
among  themselves,  and  a  cause  of  separation  from  others.  Tliis  fact 
has  been  skilfully  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Walond,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Bevan, 
in  combining  two  weak  swarms.  It  is  well  known  that  bees  show 
decided  hostility  against  particular  individuals,  and  we  have  our- 
selves known  persons  who  dared  not  venture  within  a  considerable 
distance  of  a  hive.  The  following  anecdote  of  Mr.  Hofer,  related 
by  Dr.  Bevan,  throws  considerable  light  on  the  cause  of  the  different 
reception  which  different  persons  receive  from  this  curious  animal. 

The  different  reception  which  persons  experience  on  approaching  the  domicile  of 
beet  if  attributed  by  lome  apiarians  to  the  different  degrees  of  confidence  manifested 
in  the  approach :  they  are  of  opioioo,  that  if  the  Tisitors  could  avoid  the  exhibition  of 
all  appreoensioo,  they  would  not  be  attacked.  My  own  experience  has  long  con- 
Tincea  me  of  the  erroneousness  of  this  opinion :  and  a  circumstance  which  occurred  to 
Monsieur  de  Hofer,  Conteilleur  d^^tat  du  Oratid  Due  de  Baden,  strengthens  my 
dissent  from  it.  He  had  for  years  been  a  proprietor  and  admirer  of  bees,  and  almost 
rivalled  Wildman  in  the  power  he  possessed  of  approachiD|  them  with  impunity  :  he 
would  at  any  time  search  for  the  queen,  and  takine  bold  of  her  gently,  place  her  upon 
his  hand,  but  having  been  unfortunately  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  and  long  con 
fmed  by  it ;  on  his  recovery  he  attempted  to  resume  bis  favouiite  amusement  among 
the  bees,  returning  to  them  with  all  that  confidence  and  pleasure  which  he  had  felt 
on  former  oocasions ;  when  to  his  great  surprise  and  disappointment  he  discovered  that 
be  was  no  longer  in  possession  of  their  favour ;  and  that  instead  of  being  received  by 
them  as  an  old  Mend,  he  was  treated  as  a  trespasser :  nor  was  he  ever  able  after  this 
period  to  perform  any  operation  upon  them,  or  to  approach  within  their  precincts* 
without  excitinir  their  anser.  Here  then  it  is  pretty  evident  that  some  change  had 
taken  place  in  Uie  counsellor's  secretioos,  in  consequence  of  the  fever,  which,  though 
not  noticeable  by  his  friends,  was  offensive  to  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  bees.  I  bad 
this  anecdote  from  Monsieur  de  Hofer's  son,  with  whom  I  passed  a  very  agreeaUe 
evening  in  London  at  the  house  of  my  friend  Joseph  Hodgetts,  Esq. 

So  much  for  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bee ;  the  following  anecdote  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  its  sagacity : 

M.  P.  Hnber  of  Lausanne,  in  his  ObtervatUmi  en  HumbU-biei,  published  in  the  nzth 
volume  of  the  Linnean  Transactions,  has  given  a  curious  detail  of  some  experiments  in 
which  the  bees  conducted  themselves  somewhat  similariy  to  those  of  Mr.  WaloodL 
Having  enclosed  twelve  humble-bees  in  a  bell-glass  upon  a  table,  he  nve  them  a  pari 
of  their  cones  or  cbrysalids,  containing  about  ten  silken  cocoons,  and  freeing  the  latter 
as  much  as  possible  from  wax,  he  fed  the  bees  for  some  days  with  pollen  only.  TIm 
cells  containmg  the  cones  being  very  unequal,  the  mass  vras  so  unsteady  as  extremely 
to  disquiet  the  bees.  Their  affection  for  their  young  led  them  to  mount  npon  the 
cocoons,  to  impart  warmth  to  the  inclosed  larva:  they  could  not  do  this  without 
causing  the  comb  to  totter  or  lean  on  one  side,  and  having  no  wax  for  (listening  the 
work  to  the  table*  they  had  recourse  to  the  following  ingenious  expedient.  Two  or 
three  bees  got  upon  the  comb,  and  descending  to  the  lower  edge  of  it,  with  their  beads 
downwards,  hung  from  it  hj  the  hooks  of  their  hind  feet,  and  clung  to  the  table  bv 
those  of  the  second  pair,  which  are  very  long ;  thus  did  they  keep  this  piece  of  cell- 
work  steady  by  their  own  muscular  strength.  When  fatigued  by  this  constrained  and 
irksome  position,  the^  were  relieved  by  their  comrades ;  even  the  queen  sssisted. 
Having  kept  the  bees  m  this  state  till  neariy  the  end  of  the  ^^d  diy,  and  shewn  them 
to  several  persons,  Hnber  introduced  some  honey,  to  enable  tbem  to  fprm  wax  t  they 
soon  constructed  pillars,  extendin|r  from  the  most  projecting  parts  of  the  cell-work  to 
the  table,  and  kept  the  cell -work  in  a  firm  position.  The  wax,  however,  getting  gra« 
doillv  dry,  the  pillars  gave  way ;  when  the  poor  insects  adopted  their  former  straining 
expedient  for  steadying  the  comb,  and  continued,  perseveringly,  to  sustain  it  in  this 
manner,  till  Huber  took  |nty  on  them  and  glued  the  cake  of  comb  fiimly  to  the  table« 
C<mld  the  most  intelligent  architect  have  more  judidonsly  pc«^>ped  a  totttiing  edliofk 
tiU  idUqwite  woffmtM  could  bt  appliedl 
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The  interest  which  we  take  in  this  suhject,  and  the  fertility 
of  Dr.  Bevan's  work  in  interesting  facts,  has  induced  us  to  extend 
this  article  to  a  great  length.  And  if  we  are  now  compelled  to 
leave  the  consideration  of  it  by  the  necessary  economy  of  our 
space,  we  turn  to  other  topics  with  a  very  unsatisfied  feeling.  There 
are  numerous  points  which  fill  the  mind  with  that  intelligent 
surprise  so  delightful  to  the  observer,  that  we  have  not  even  alluded 
to,  and  those  which  have  been  mentioned  are  very  far  from  being 
exhausted.  However,  the  pleasure  of  reading  and  reviewing  Dr.  Bevan, 
like  all  other  pleasures,  must  have  an  end,  and  we  must  conclude  with 
one— only  one — ^more  extract.  It  relates  to  the  oollection  and  disposal 
of  pollen — the  farina  of  flowers,  which  serves  for  the  food  of  the  larvae. 
The  whole  process  puts  the  bee  in  a  most  respectable  grade  in  the 
order  of  intelligent  beings. 

The  bees  may  frequently  be  observed  to  roll  their  bodies  on  the  flower,  and  then 
brushing  off  the  pollen  which  adheres  to  them,  with  their  feet,  form  it  into  two  masses, 
which  they  dispose  of  in  the  usual  way.  In  very  dry  weather,  when  probably  the 
particles  of  pollen  cannot  be  made  to  cohere,  I  have  often  seen  them  return  home  so 
completely  enveloped  by  it,  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  a  different  species  of 
bee.  The  anther-dust  thus  collected,  is  conveyed  to  the  interior  of  the  hive,  and  there 
brushed  off  by  the  collector  or  her  companions.  Reaumur  and  others  have  observed, 
that  bees  prefer  the  morning  for  collecting  this  mbstance,  most  probably  that  the  dew 
may  assist  them  in  the  moulding  of  their  little  balls.  "  I  have  ^een  them  abroad," 
■ays  Reaumur,  *'  gathering  farina  before  it  was  light;"  they  contiaue  thus  occupied  till 
a£out  ten  o'clock. 

**  BraahM  from  each  anther's  ciowb,  the  mealy  gqkU 
With  morning  dew*  the  light  fang'd  artists  mould* 
FiU  with  the  £M>diul  load  their  hollow'd  thieh, 
4Jid  to  theii  nurslings  bear  ^e  rich  supply/' — £iwi9s« 

This  is  their  practice  during  the  warmer  months  ;  but  in  April  and  May,  and  at  the 
settlement  of  a  recent  swarm,  they  carry  pollen  throughout  the  day ;  but  even  in  these 
instances,  the  collection  is  made  in  places  most  likely  to  furnish  the  requisite  moisture 
|(^.-m(H>lding  the  peU^lt,  paimqly^  in  shady  and  sometimes  in  Tery  (fistant  places. 

When  a  bee  has  completed  her  loading,  she  returns  to  the  hive,  part  of  her  cvgo 
it  inttantly  devoured  by  the  nursing-bees,  to  be  regurgitated  for  the  use  of  the  larvie, 
and  anoth&r  pari  it  stored  in  celk  for  future  exigencies,  in  the  foUowing  fnanner.  The 
bee,  wfaihs  sedcing  a  fit  ctll  for  her  freight,  makes  a  noise  widi  her  wings,  as  if  to 
sumaaon  her  fellow  dtizens  around  her  ;  she  then  fixes  her  two  middle  and  her  two 
hind  legs  upon  the  edge  of  the  cell  which  she  has  selected,  and  curving  her  body, 
seises  the  fsrina  with  her  fore  legs,  and  makes  it  drop  into  the  cell :  thus  freed  from  hei' 
bosthen,  she  bnrries  off  to  collect  again.  Another  bee  imniediately  packs  the  pollen,' 
and  kneads  and  works  it  down  into  the  bottom  of  ^e  cell,  probably  mixing  a  little' 
honey  with  it,  judging  from  the  moist  state  in  which  she  leaves  it ;  an  air-tight 
coating  of  varnish  finishes  this  storing  of  pollen. 

(t  is  at  length  ^certained  that  the  bee  never  visits  more  than  one 
epeeiea  of  flower  on  the  same  journey.  This  pollen  is  of  a  cap- 
sular strdcture,  and  the  particles  of  pollen  from  different  flowers  would 
not  aggregate  conveniently.  Thus  also*  is  the  multiplication  of 
hybrid  plants  prevented. 

Our  parting  recommendation  is.  that  every  body  who  loves  to  read 
an  instructive  and  entertaining  book  should  buy  the  Honey-bee.  Tlie 
inhabitant  of  the  metropolis,  however,  should  be  warned,  that  the 
perusal  of  it  will  hugely  dispose  him  to  tl^  possession  of  a  hive,  and 
that  this  is  a  taste  that  cannot  be  commodioosly  gratified  either  in  the 
Strand  or  Oxford-street. 
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It  is  lamentable  to  obserre  the  number  of  good  stories  that  are 
daily  maimed,  mangled,  and  spoilt  in  the  telling.  Lord  Holland  has 
quoted  in  the  Honse  of  Peers,  an  excellent  old  Joe  illustratire 
of  the  true  principle  of  retaliation,  but  has  almost  destroyed  it  by 
the  clumsiness  of  his  phrasing.  It  reads  as  if  translated  into  the 
language  of  dulness  :•— 

'^  He  remembered  to  have  read  in  a  Spanish  jest  book,  a  story, 
stating  that  in  a  certain  district,  persons  were  obliged  to  go  armed, 
and  be  attended  with  dogs,  in  order  to  preserve  themselves  from 
wolves,  and  other  beasts  of  prey.  On  some  particular  occasion  a 
person  killed  one  of  those  dog^  with  his  spear,  and  being  brought 
before  the  alcalde,  he  was  asked  why  he  had  not  used  the  butt  end, 
instead  of  the  point  of  the  spear?  *  For  this  plain  reason/  he 
replied,  *  because  the  dog  ran  at  me  with  his  mouth,  and  not 
with  his  tail' " 

For,  ^'/or  this  plain  reason/'  and  all  that  stiff  stuff,  read,  ^^So 
I  would/'  replied  the  fellow,  ''  if  he  had  run  at  me  with  his  taiir 
The  better,  version,  however,  of  the  story  is,  that  the  dog-slayer  was 
aa  English  serjeant,  armed  with  his  halberd,  and  that  his  reprover 
was  a  lady  of  sentiment.  ^  Ah,  yon  cruel  wretch^  why  did  not  yoa 
strike  the  pretty  dumb  creature  with  the  bottom  of  your  halberd  V^-* 
*^So  I  would,  ma'am,  if  he  had  run  at  me  with  his  tail."  That 
p  artioularly  wise  man  of  the  east,  Doctor  Gilchrist,  has  also  just  bean 
m  urdering  a  story.  Something  or  other,  of  course  not  the  least  in  pointy 
^  reminded  him  of  an  old  woman  in  the  country,  who  put  over  her 
door,  *  whiskey  sold  here  to*day  for  three-pence  a  gill ;  to-morrow  to 
be  sold  for  nothing.  Some  simple  clowns  went  in  the  next  day,  expecting 
to  get  the  gill  for  nothing ; '  but  of  course  to-morrow  never  came.'' 
The  origin  of  this  is  a  common  French  pot-house  jest.  It  is  written 
over  the  door,  **  pay  to-day  and  good  credit  to-morrow^'  They  say 
that  a  certain  Irish  judge,  and  illustrious  debtor,  on  first  going  to 
France,  and  being  gladdened  with  the  promise  of  this  notice,  put  up 
at  an  aubergo  by  the  road  side,  and  stayed  there  six  months,  waiting 
for  the  day  of  credit^  as  his  creditors  had,  for  more  years,  done  for 
that  of  pay. 

In  a  preceding  Diary,  I  have  noticed  M.  Thibadeau's  absurd  story 
of  Napoleon's  having  objected  to  the  proposal  that  civil  death  should 
dissolve  marriage,  on  the  strange  ground  that  such  a  oircunistanoo 
would  be  an  additional  punishment,  and  that  it  iifould,  therefore,  be 
better  to  put  the  criminal  to  death  at  once,  (the  reasoning  is  imperial,) 
as  in  that  case  hb  wife  might  raise  an  altar  of  turf  in  her  garden, 
^nd  retire  there  to  weep.  Here  is  a  letter  which  presents  a  plea^^ 
sant  practical  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  superfine  sentin^ent^ity^ 
It  is  written  by  a  \rife  vhose  husband  is  trim^por^ ;  her  n^me  i<i 
omitted^  because,  for  want  of  the  law  which  Napoleon  thought  so 
severe  on  persons  of  fine  sensibilities,  she  has  been  compelled  to  seek 
comfort  in  a  capital  felony.    Had  the  honest  mau  been  hon^  instead 
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of  transported,  we  wonder  whether  this  fond  creature  would  have 
solaced  herself  with  a  turf  altar  to  his  memory,  and  made  a  watering 
pot  of  her  eyes. 

(Copy.) 

F€b.  9nd,  isrr. 

Dear  husband, 

I  take  thif  opportunity  of  addressing  these  few  lines  to  you,  hoping  to  find  yoa 
in  good  health,  as  it  leaves  me  at  present,  thank  God  for  it---dear  husband  I  am 
going  to  change  my  line  of  life  and  I  hope  it  will  be  for  the  better  I  roust  tell  you  I 
am  going  to  be  married  and  hope  you  have  no  objection  for  you  know  you  have  not 
behaved  to  me  as  a  husband  ought  to  have  done  both  you  and  your  iamely  have  used  mo 
very  ill    But  every  one  knows  that  I  never  gave  ^ou  any  reason  to  ill  treat  me — 

I  have  been  to  the  Overcears  to  ask  theyre  advice  what  I  am  to  do  and  they  told  me 
I  had  better  get  another  husband  as  I  did  not  expect  you  would  ever  come  home 
again.  You  need  not  fret  about  it  nor  make  yourself  in  the  least  alarmed  at  what  I 
say  for  I  can  a»hure  you  it  is  true. 

The  Overcears  of  the  Parish  is  going  to  nve  the  man  ten  pounds  to  take  me  out  of 
the  Parish  1  have  invited  your  Brother  Robert  to  the  wedend  and  I  wish  you' was  at 
home  to  make  one  among  us — I  shall  tell  you  the  mans  name  is  William 

You  need  not  forget  me  for  all  that  If  you  should  ever  come  where  I  am  I  hope 
you  will  call  and  see  me    So  I  conclude  and  still  remain  your  affectionate  wife 

William Catharinb 

Gadameed  Ship 
Woolleee 

Kent.  ^ 

Apropos  of  this  8uhject»  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  men  stationed  in 
light-houses  are  not  permitted  to  have  their  wives  with  them,  pro- 
bahly  because  it  is  apprehended  that  the  trimming  of  the  lamps  would 
be  neglected  for  the  trimming  of  the  husbands— and  yet  none  but 
married  men  are  to  be  found  in  these  posts,  which  are  greatly  sought 
after  by  persons  coveting  a  quiet  life,  and  who,  by  a  long  course  of 
curtain  lectures,  have  been  trained  to  watchfulness,  and  accustomed  to 
sleepless  nights.  The  wives  of  these  monsters  are  unanimously  of 
Buonaparte*s  opinion,  that  it  would  be  better  to  kill  the  wretches  at 
once,  and  to  let  them  raise  turf  altars,  and  weep  over  them  when 
they  have  nothing  better  to  do  in  the  garden. 

9tk.  There  has  been  a  rumour,  probably  intended  as  a  suggestion, 
that  Mr.  Canning  is  to  have  the  premiership  stripped  of  the  church 
patronage.  This  idea  has  called  forth  the  following  elaborate  and 
affecting  simile  in  the  leading  article  of  The  Times,  which  would 
draw  tears  from  a  stone.  It  is  a  prodigiously  pathetic  piece  of 
writing,  and  places  a  patronageless  premier  in  a  most  piteous  point 
of  view : — 

**  The  constituting  a  statesman  to  be  a  prime  minister,  and  at  the 
same  time  depriving  him  of  an  important  part  of  his  power  and 
influence— of  the  power  and  influence  which  others  have  enjoyed,  we 
say  not  how  properly, — is  like  commissioning  a  dove  to  fly  over  sea' 
and  over  land  with  the  behests  of  his  master,  and  at  the  same  instant 
tearing  ftrom  him  one  of  his  wings ;  the  maimed  sufferer  falls  at  once 
impotent  to  the  earth,  and  with  whatever  vigour  and  energy  he 
may  flutter  and  shake  hie  other  pinion,  he  cannot  advance  an  inch. 
**  Oh,"  if  he  cofild  epeaky  would  he  exclaim,  ^'  Give  me  back  my 
other  wing-*rob  me  not  of  a  feather— ^nd  I  will  carry  your  orders, 
and  procure  the  execution  of  your  wishes,  over  all  the  world." 

This  is  too  much  for  mortal  sensibility.     It  is  too,  too  touching  to 
think  of  poor  lop-sided  Mr.  Cannmg  hopping  about  t)i«  treasiiry 
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cbftittbers  like  a  Jackdaw  with  li  clipped  wing,  making  awkward 
attempts  to  fly,  aud  ca-ca-ing  lus  discomfiture  at  his  consequeut 
Hogainly  tumbles.  With  a  soal  to  soar  to  the  church  steeple,  the 
mnhappy  fowl  finds  himself  unequal  to  the  altitude  of  an  office  stool ; 
and  with  the  spirit  of  an  eagle  he  discovers  that  every  abject  cur  which 
haunts  Whitehall,  is  more  than  his  match.  <'0h,*'  he  exclaims,  for 
he  can  speak,  ^'  give  me  hack  my  other  wing — rob  me  not  of  a  black 
feather,  and  I  will  fetch  and  carry,  aspire,  chatter,  pick,  and  poke, 
and  perform  the  part  of  a  daw  over  all  the  world." 

In  the  same  number.  The  Times  is  wonderfully  sublime  on  another 
subject.  Some  one  said  something  uncivil  to  Mr.  Plunkett  in  th« 
House  of  Commons.  The  editor  forthwith  adumbrates  the  affair  in 
this  magnificent  fashion. 

•*  The  lion  of  the  forest,  when  lying  under  the  semblance  of  disease 
or  feebleness,  has  met  with  indignities  fVoro  the  meanest  of  the  animal 
creation.  JFe  take  no  pains  to  bring  home  a  parallel  case  to  the 
imagination  of  our  political  readers;  but  if  they  will  be  them- 
selves at  the  trouble  of  looking  over  last  night's  debate,  on  the  pre- 
aentiug  of  a  petition  against  the  Catholics,  and  then  examine  in  what 
Banner  Mr.  Plunkett,  the  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  was  abused 
oa  account  of  his  ministerial  forbearance,  aud  by  whom, — they  will, 
no  doubt,  begin  to  suspect  that  there  are  circumstances  now  ou  foot 
which  may  lead  to  the  official  paralysis  of  this  great  and  powerful 
Irishman." 

Mr.  Plunkett  is  not  yet  then,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  in  the  state  of 
the  Hon  in  the  fable,  and  certainly  The  Times  is  not  playing  the  part 
of  the  ass,  in  this  cumbrous  and  admirably  inapplicable  illustration. 

—  Those  persons  who  wish  to  understand  the  character  of  Lord 
Bldon,  and  the  principle^  if  we  may  so  abuse  the  word,  ou  which  he 
shapes  his  course  as  a  legislator,  should  study  the  following  brief 
remark  which  he  uttered  in  the  spring-gun  debate  on. the  6th,  and 
which  will  serve  as  a  key  to  his  views  on  matters  of  jurisprudence. 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  it  was  extremely  dangerous  to 

TAKE  UPON  THEMSELVES  TO  SAY    WHAT  WAS  THE    LAW  ITPON    SUCH    A 

Subject  (i.  e.  the  setting  of  spring-guns.)     The  law^must  depend 

ENTIRELY  UPON  ALL  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF   THE  CASE." 

The  first  proposition  is,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  legislators  who 
make  and  alter  the  laws,  to  say  what  the  law  is. 

The  second,  that  the  law  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  or  in  other  words,  that  there  is  to  be  no  distinct  rule  of 
law  stated,  but  that  judges  are  to  make  it  according  to  the  taste, 
fancy,  or  whim  of  the  moment. 

This  speech,  containing  the  very  essence  of  the  most  fatal  error  in 
jurisprudence,  was  delivered  in  the  first  legislative  assembly,  by  the 
liighest  jadicral  <5haracter  in  this  country,  and  passed  unnoticed  and 
unrebuked ! 

It  has  hitherto  been  accounted  a  first  maxim,  a  truism,  that  law 
should  be  a  clear  rule  of  commend  or  prohibition  known  and  intelli- 
gible to  all ;  but  Lord  Bldon,  lirke  Moliere's  quack,  has  changed  all 
this;  he  avers  that  the  law  is  to  grow  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
eaao;'  that  when  the  man  is  shot  bv  the  spring-gnn,  it  will  be  time 

May,  1S27.  F 
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eAodgh  to  iaquire  whethet  the  engine  was  legally  set,  and  he  wat 
legally  killed  or  not.  It  is  better  to  let  it  then  depend  on  the  circmn^ 
stances,  such  as  the  character  of  the  party  killed,  as  for  instance^ 
Was  he  a  poacher,  or  the  servant  of  the  game  preserver ;  obnoxioui 
to#  or  regarded  by  the  superior  classes  of  the  neighbourhood  1 

The  doctrine  we  have  quoted,  famishes  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  chancellor's  ideas  of  law,  and  shows  on  what  grounds  he  advocatei 
all  that  is  vicious  in  our  systetn,  and  resists  every  measure  of  whole-* 
some  reform. 

On  the  same  night,  in  a  discussion  on  the  game  laws,  he  gave  an 
example  in  an  insignificant  matter  of  the  confusion  which  reigns  in 
his  mind  on  most  subjects.  The  chancellor  has  as  much  logic  at 
a  cow. 

''  The  great  increase  of  crime,  (poaching,)  said  his  lordship,  was 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  battues ;  and  if  their  lordships  did  not 
find  some  means  of  destroying  these  battues,  they  might  as  well  say 
that  the  moon  shall  not  shine,  as  that  there  shall  not  be  poachers." 

It  was  by  this  method  of  reasoning  that  the  Goodwin  sands  were 
laid  to  the  account  of  Tenterdoii  church  steeple.  The  battues  have 
hothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  poaching,  and  one  sufficiently  grand 
battue  would  put  an  end  to  poaching  altogether,  by  destroying  all 
the  game.  The  evil  of  which  the  chancellor  should  have  spoken,  is 
the  excessive  game  preserving  which  allows  of  battues,  or  great 
massacres.  The  game  is  preserved  till  it  swarms,  and  then  it  it 
slaughtered  in  swarms ;  but  it  is  clearly  not  the  massacre  which 
provokes  the  poaching,  but  the  temptation  of  the  extraordinar]^ 
abundance  of  game.  The  chancellor  however  thinks  that  the  eause 
is  the  battue,  because  since  there  have  been  battues,  there  has  been 
more  poaching ;  just  as  the  old  man  thought  that  Tenterdon  steeple 
was  the  cause  of  the  Goodwin's,  because  since  the  buildibg  of  the 
iiteeple,  the  sands  had  increased — but  if  Lord  Eldon  inquires^  ha 
will  find  that  the  battaea  have  been  introduced  only  where  game  is 
preserved  in  superabundance,  and  resorted  to  in  order  to  thin  the 
unmanageable  swarms  of  birds. 

lOM.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  our  legislators  imbued  with  sound  prin« 
ciples  of  jurisprudence.  It  is  satisfactory  to  the  whole  community 
to  know  that  a  nobleman  is  born  to  the  privilege  of  making  laws  for 
them,  who  holds  such  a  doctrine  as  that  laid  d6wn  last  night  by  Lord 
Ellenborough  in  the  House  of  Lords  :^» 

'^The  object  of  setting  spring-guns,^'  said  that  illustrious  sa^e> 
"  was  not  personal  injury  to  any  one,  but  to  deter  from  the  commission 
of  theft ;  and  that  object  was  as  completely  obtained  by  kitting  an 
innocent  man  as  a  guilty  one" 

What  a  pity  H  is  that  thib  enlightened  peer  is  not  a  chief  jutkei. 
In  which  high  office,  so  long  and  temperately  filled  by  hia  amiable 
father,  he  might  have  given  practical  effect  to  this  brilliant  idea^ 
generaliiing  ft  thas  for  common  occasions  :«^ 

^<  The  object  of  punishment  is  not  personal  iojary  to  any  one,  bait 
lo  deter  from  the  cbmmiesion  of  theft ;  and  that  object  is  as  completely 
obtained  by  hmngtng  an  innocent  man  as  a  guilty  one." 

Tlic  Chronicle  pleasantly  suggests  to  Lord  Blkaboroagh^  tihe  pro* 
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priety  df  hts  permittinfj^  himself  to  be  made  an  example  of  uuder  his 
orrn  rule.  "Perhaps,"  says  the  editor,"  "his  lordship  would  have  no 
objection,  by  way  of  demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  his  theory,  to 
allow  himself  to  be  disposed  of  by  that  important  personage  who  gives 
to  the  law  its  chief  efiicacy,  without  the  formality  of  a  proof  of 
guilt  in  order  to  reconcile  the  country  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  innocence  and  guilt." 

Farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  nailing  crows,  hawks,  weasels,  pole- 
oats,  Sec.  to  their  barn  doors,  as  terrible  examples  to  the  other  members 
of  these  felonious  tribes ;  but  they  have  not  yet  discovered  that  it 
would  answer  exactly  the  same  purpose  to  transfix  their  doves,  barn- 
door fowls,  geese,  and  turkeys,  in  the  same  fashion.  We  must  not, 
however,  expect  to  find  Ellenboroughs  in  farm  yards;  such  wisdom, 
and  fine  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  the  true  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  can  only  be  looked  for  in  the  House  of  Liords,  where 
men  ar^  Solona  by  inheritance. 

As  admirable  is  it  often  to  see  the  grounds  on  which  our  legislators 
go  right,  as  those  on  which  they  go  wrong.  When  right,  they  in 
nine  cases  out  of,  ten,  give  the  worst  conceivable  reason  for  it,  and 
frequently  discover  that  their  motive  leans  to  error^s  side.  In  very 
properly  resisting  a  clause  legalizing  trespasses  in  thechace,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  stated  that  "  nothing  was  more  annoying  than  the 
trespasses  committed  by  those  who  followed  game  into  grounds.  They 
trampled  upon  ladiea*  flower  gardens,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief long  before  any  one  could  possibly  warn  them  off." 

To  humbler  men  it  would  have  rather  occurred  as  an  instance  of 
more  important  injury,  and  one  more  deserving  of  the  consideration 
of  the  legislature,  that  they  trampled  upon  the  poor  man's  kitchen 
garden,  and  demolished  his  cabbages  and  cauliflowers. 

The  tyrannical  vagrant  act  in  its  passage  through  the  Commons, 
was  opposed,  not  on  account  of  its  oppressive  enactments,  but  because 
it  vifbt  prevent  minstrels  from  serenading  ladies,  and  further,  might 
deprive  them  of  the  intellectual  gratification  of  seeing  Punch.  Flower- 
gardens,  serenades,  and  Punch,  (which  is  now  our  first  dramatic 
entortadnment,)  are  unquestionably  excellent  things  in  their  way ;  but 
there  arc  other  interests  which  would  occur  to  men  out  of  Parliament, 
as  entitled  to  superior  consideration. 

IIM.  This  b  the  session  of  bon  mots  in  both  houses  of  Parliament.^ 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  declared  last  night  that  Englishmen  have  an 
inheritance  in  the  laws.     A  fine  portion  it  is!     Looking  at  the 
character  of  our  code^  we  should  certainly  appear  a  people  eminently 
bom  to  be  hung. 

IdM.  This  extract  of  a  letter  from  Vienna  has  appeared  in  the 
j^amals,  Foreign  and  English : 

Bbxtboven. — ^Tbe  public  is  deeply  a0Vcted  by  the  death  of  this  great  composer ;  and 
they  are  not  a  little  surprized  at  learning,  that  M.  Moschelles,  who,  however,  has  him- 
aelt  bad  occaeioa  to  know  the  support  wliich  the  numerous  amateurs  in  this  diy  afford 
to  discbgittshed  talents,  should  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  a  subscription  at  London 
fer  the  benefit  of  the  deceased. — lliis  news  has  excited  onivenal  discontent.  Beeih- 
ovan  bad  no  need  of  suoh  support,  and  nobody  had  a  right  thus  to  anticipaie  goveca-r 
ment,  the  protector  of  all  the  arts,  and  a  people  who  are  remarkably  attached  to  them. . 
A  nagle  word  would  have  su0iced  to  make  thousands  of  persons  fly  to  the  assistance 
of  the  great 'composer.     Besides,  p9opl9  esteemed  /tint  t09  much  to  c^fictivf  $itch  a  thought, 
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nnd  they  knew,  besiUes,  that  he  received  pensioits  from  the  Archduke  Rudolph ,» 
aod  inany  families  in  the  highest,  ranks  of  the  nobility.  Real  artisU  in  Austria, 
certainly  have  no  need,  considering  the  sense  which  animates  our  government  audi 
nation  in  favour  of  all  that  is  noble  and  good,  to  implore  the  vaunted  generosity  of 
the  English  nation,  of  which  C.  M.  Von  Weber  lately  made  a  trial  (!)•  This  thought 
Was  certainly  more  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Beethoven  than  of  any  other  person. 

(1)  Note. — Many  promises  lavished  in  England  on  C.  M.  Von  Weber  were  not 
realised.  'l*he  higher  classes  had  encouraged  him  to  give  a  grand  concert,  the  expense 
of  which  was  immense,  and  which  cost  him  much  trouble.  The  concert-room  (salle) 
was  hardly  half  full.  When  Weber  saw  this  scanty  audience  he  nearly  fainted,  and 
■aid  sorrowfully  to  one  of  his  friends — **  You  see  how  Weber  is  sfppredated  in  lx)ndon.*' 
Three  weeks  afterwards  he  was  no  more. 

On  the  last  circumstance  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  Tt^'ebcr 
died,  poor  fellow,  of  a  cold,  and  not  of  a  concert.  But  for  the  con- 
dition of  Beethoven.  The  Chronicle,  without  a  moment^s  hesitation, 
received  the  above  statement  as  gospel ;  first,  because  it  was  written 
by  a  German,  and  secondly,  because  it  inculpated  the  English.  There 
are  three  grand  points  of  faith  with  the  Chronicle, — that  German 
jieople  are  always  riglit ;  that  English  people  are  always  wrong ;  and 
that  the  Scotch  are  perfection,  or  something  even  plusquam  German. 
On  the  above  quoted  thesis  the  Editor  holds  forth  thus: — 

^  "  W^e  confess  it  did  surprise  us  not  a  little ^  that  in  a  count r if 
like  Austria,  in  which  musical  genius  is  so  highly  appreciated,  a  man 
like  Beethoven  should  he  allowed  to  starve.  We  can  almost 
pardon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  citizens  of  Vienna  on  this  tender 
point.  The  defence  of  the  Austrians  is  coupled  with  an  accusation 
of  illiberality  brought  against  the  English  nation,  founded  on  the 
treatment  of  M.  Von  Weber  by  the  higher  ranks.  But  allowance 
ought  to  be  made  for.  the  taste  of  nations."  * 

The  next  day  The  Times  very  quietly  publishes  the  subjoined 
letter  from  poor  Beethoven  to  a  professor  in  London,  which  shows 
what  the  fine  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Vienna  is  worth.  Perhaps, 
as  their  champion  says  in  his  epistle,  <<  Thev  esteemed  him  too  moeh 
to  conceive  such  a  thought,"  as  that  he  needed  their  pecuniary  aid  ; 
and  this  is  certainly  a  kind  of  esteem  which  would  allow  a  man  of 
genius  to  die  of  hunger  in  the  midst  of  his  admirers.  "  You  look 
squalid  and  cold,"  they  would  say,  '^  but  we  esteem  you  too  much  to 
conceive  that  you  want  food  or  raiment,  and  our  paternal  government 
lets  none  of  Its  children  pine  in  penury." 

*•  Viewmt  March  6. 
"  Dsar  Sir,— I  do  not  doubt  but  that  you  have  aheady  received,  through  Mr* 
Mo^chelles,  my  letter  of  tlie  22d  of  Feb.  Having  however,  by  chance,  found  your 
address  amongst  my  papers,  I  do  not  delay  writing  to  yon,  once  more,  most  pressingly, 
to  urge  your  kind  attention  to  my  unhapjtit  situation,  Alas !  up  to  the  present  day,  I 
8^6  no  hopes  of  a  termioatioo  to  my  dreadiVil  malady  ;  on  the  eontnury  my  sufierings, 
and  with  them  my  cares,  increase.  On  the  ^7\h  of  February  I  was  operated  upon 
(^pped)  for  the  rourth  time  ;  and  perhaps  the  fates  will  that  I  may  expect  to  undergo 
this  operation  a  '  fifth  time,  or  even  oftener.  If  this  continues,  my  illness  will  then 
last  half  tlie  summer-^and  in  that  case  what  is  to  become  of  me  t  Upon  ichat  am  I 
to  live  until  I  regain  my  lost  strength,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  earn  my  mbsistenee  with  my 

*  Certainly,  and  we  are  not  bound  to  worship  a  comiKwer  who  has  produced  one 
work  of  genius,  and  a  thousand  and  one  others  of  no  genius  at  all.  llie  Frieschuts 
appears  to  have  been  *'a  lucky  accident."  It  is  the  vulgar  fashion  to  disparage 
Rossini  for  his  occasional  miscarriages,  and  to  deify  Weber  for  his  solitary  successful 
effort — one  among  so  many — that  one  indeed,  grand* 
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jmn  ?  Biff  / 101^  fwt  vmny  ytm  wUh  mw  eomplaintSt  but  merely  refer  to  my  letter  of  th« 
If^d  of  February,  and  entreat  you  to  exert  all  your  iuftuenct  to  persuade  the  Philharmonie 
Society  to  carry  promptly  into  effect  their  former  resolution,  relative  to  the  academy,  for 
my  advantmge.  My  strength  does  not  permit  me  to  say  more ;  and  I  am  so  fully 
coioTinced  of  your  friendly  sentiments  towards  me,  that  I  need  not  fear  being  mis- 
understood.— Accept  the  assurance  of  the  highest  respect  with  which,  anxiously 
looking  forward  to  your  early  reply,  I  always  am»  dear  sir,  your*s  devotedly, 

(Signed)  Ludwig  Von  Beethoven. 

How  does  the  Chronicle  take  this  discovery, — ^why  even  thus,  as  if 
it  had  not  in  any  measure  committed  itself  by  its  ready,  its  greedy 
adoption  of  the  suspicious  misrepresentation.  The  Chronicle  is,  ou 
general  subjects,  the  ablest,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  morning 
papers,  but  occasionally  it  is  the  most  silly;  and  when  notoriously 
committed  by  some  folly,  it  is  the  most  imprudent  in  backing  out,  or 
eatbg  its  own  words,  and,  indeed,  with  tlie  provoking  air  of  one  still 
delivering  oracles  of  established  infallibility,  without  any  acknow-^ 
Icdgcment  of  error. 

"The  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  The  Times  of  yesterday, 
forms  a  more  than  sufficient  justification  for  the  exertions  of  M. 
Moschelles,  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  rich  in  this  country,  in 
behalf  of  the  dying  Beethoven.  We  do  not  think  that  it  reflects 
any  particular  credit  on  the  rich  amateurs  of  Vienna,  of  which  so 
pompous  an  account  was  given  in  the  Vienna  letter,  in  the  Allgemeine 
2ieitung,  that  this  poor  man,  after  having  been  four  times  tapped, 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  exclaiming,  with  all  the  horror  of 
dereliction  before  him,  "Upon  what  am  i  to  live  until  1  regain  my 
lost  strength,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  earn  my  subsistence  with  my 
pen?"  Out  upon  such  amateurs!  If  Beethoven  had  been  an  ordi- 
uary  composer,  or  if  the  amateurs  were  insensible  to  musical  merit, 
this  abandonment  of  him  to  want  would  be  intelligible.  After  all^ 
we  fear  there  is  not  a  pin  io  choose  in  the  way  of  liberality  to  genins, 
between  the  nobility  all  the  world  over,  and  that  a  Prince  E.  or  Prince 
D.  is  pretty  mnch  the  same  as  a  Lord  F.  or  Lord  G." 

Every  one,  we  conceive,  had  some  suspicion  of  this  fact,  except 
the  Chronicle,  which  supposed  that  yellow-haired  Scots  and  white- 
haired  Germans  were  the  cream  of  the  human  species. 

A  OfiNOrS  DIUCOVEREO  BY  AN  ALDERMAN. 

Tt  is  the  fashion  to  impute  ignoralTce  and  custard  to  aldermen.  A 
splendid  instance  has  just  been  a£forded,  of  the  falsehood  of  one  half 
of  this  fraputation.  Whether  Sir  Peter  Laurie  delights  in  custard  or 
not,  we  arc  unable  to  say,  but  he  "has  given  the  most  decided  proof 
of  his  extraordinary  conversance  with  polite  literature,  and  of  his 
superior  judgment  as  a  critic.  Some  of  us  coxcombs  imagine  that  we 
know  all  tltot  is  worth  knowing  in  literature,  and  that  we  can  call 
over  the  mu«tftrHt>ll  of  the  effectives  in  the  belles-lettres  without 
missing  a  man  of  any  "  mark  or  likelihood.*'  Ask  us,  who  are  the 
poets?  and  we  reply,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Crabbe,  Campbell,  and 
as  a  lyric,  our  matchless  Thomas  Moore.  This  is  what  we  should 
say,  because  it  is  all  that  we  know ;  but  when  we  go  into  the  city,  we 
bear  from  men  of  more  extensive  reading  of  the  names  of  bards  whose 
works  have  not  yet  come  within  the  narrow  range  of  our  reading, 
although  they  arc  daily  bawled  iu  eur  heedless  ears.     Ask  Alderman 
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fik  Peter  Laurie,  who  are  the  lyric  poets^  and  be  wHI  tefl  yon  that 
there  are  two.  One,  a  Mr.  Moore,  whose  melodies  are  hanged  out  of 
the  pianos  hy  young  ladies  of  sentiment,  and  the  other  a  great  genius 
Darned  Hudson,  whose  songs  are  sung  hy  Charles  Taylor  and  Fitz* 
William,  and  pirated  hy  the  hallad-mongers — ^whence  it  comes  to  pass 
that  his  merit,  like  the  voice  of  wisdom,  "crieth  in  the  streets,  and  no 
one  regardeth  it.*'  Never  having  had  the  honour  of  being  in  any 
company  in  which  Charles  Taylor  and  Fitzwilliam  sang,  we  have 
never  heard  of  Mr.  Hudson's  muse,  and  hut  for  Sir  Peter  Laurie, 
should  have  past  our  days  in  a  brutal  ignorance  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  genius.  We  lay  the  whole  revelation  before  our  readers.  The 
astronomer  who  discovers  a  new  rtar,  is  honoured  for  it ;  is  not  the 
city  knight  who  discovers  a  new  genius  entitled  to  equal  respect  ? 
Herschel's  star  was  called  the  Georgium  Sidus.  It  was  an  injustice  to 
name  the  star  after  the  monarch  instead  of  the  astronomer.  We 
should  propose  to  designate  Mr.  Hudson  as  the  Poet  Laurie ;  or  else 
to  stylo  the  alderman,  Hudson's  Bayes: — 

Makmoh  House. — Mr.  Hudson,  a  freeman  of  the  citj,  and  the  writer  of  a  ^reat 
aumber  of  comic  songs,  stated  to  the  Alderman,  that  he  bad  an  application  to  bmIi* 
upon  what  he  was  informed  was  capable  of  beiug  remedied,  in  some  measure,  bj  m 
law  of  local  operation  in  the  city  ox  London,  but  of  7ery  ancient  date,  and  seldom 
victed  upon.  He  was  the  author  of  500  or  600  comic  songs,  many  of  which,  what* 
«ver  might  be  their  merit,  had  been  received  by  the  public  with  some  degree  of  appro- 
bation. Of  those  songs  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  sale,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
dramatic  performers,  and  afterwanis  to  publishers  ;  and  the  profit  he  derired  from  a 

freat  number  of  them  was  considerable,  until  a  sort  of  piracy  was  eatablished,  which 
e  did  not  know  how  to  combat  with  until  he  heard  that  he  could  be  assisted  by  th« 
city  authorities,  llie  moment  Mr.  Clementi,  or  any  otlier  high  masical  publisher, 
sent  forth  one  of  the  songs  to  the  lown»  a  n amber  of  the  *'  twopenny  halfpenny  **  pub- 
lishers advertised  it  at  a  fourth  of  the  price  set  down  by  tha  holder  of  the  copyright. 
Tliis  example  was  followed  by  a  still  lower  order  of  publishers,  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  uniting  interests  with  ballad  singers,  and  the  song  v\  as  bawled  about  the  streets  in 
a  string  with  many  others  until  the  pnbtic  were  quite  disgusted  with  it.  (A  langh.) 
He  knew  that  there  was  an  effectual  way^f  putting  an  end  to  this  practice  if  the 
pirate  happened  to  be  respectuble,*  but  unfortunately  the  expense  to  which  an  nn* 
happy  author  would  be  subject  by  a  proceeding  in  equity,  or  in  any  of  the  conrti  of 
law,  was  so  great  that,  except  the  defendant  happened  to  be  woith  powder  and  shot, 
destruction  must  be  the  consequence.  Under  those  circumstances,  Mr.  Hndsoa 
requested  that,  at  all  events,  something  might  be  done  to  prevent  the  dishouourabl# 
sort  of  publication  alluded  to,  as  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  him 
felt  considerable  hesitation  at  tlie  idea  of  purchasing  when  ihey  were  sure  of  a  com- 
parison with  some  musical  beggar.  (Laughter.) 

Six  Peter  Laurie  said,  that  nothing  could  give  him  greater  pleastire  fhan  the  power 
of  protecting  the  applicant,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  great  merit.  He  con- 
sidered that  a  song  was  Uterarv  property  as  well  as  a  poem,  althongh  the  latter 
description  of  writing  was  not,  he  believed,  sung  about  the  streets  since  the  days  of 
Homer.  (A  laugh.)  If  there  existed  any  act  by  which  service  could  be  rendered  to 
a  man  of  genius  under  such  circumetances,  be  should  certainly  resort  to  it  for  the 
benefit  of  such  a  person, 

Mr.  Hobler  said,  he  apprehended  that  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  the  vocal 
retailing  of  i>oi)gs.  In  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  minstrels 
were  not  mentioned  as  coming  under  that  denomination.  Parliament  seemed  to  have 
a  special  regard  for  minstrels,  and  gave  them  great  privileges.  A  Member  even  de- 
clared in  the  House  of  Commons  one  night  that  Funch  must  be  protected.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  littdfton  said,  that  it  was  too  hard  that  an  author's  braios  ahould  be  at  the 


•  This  abuse  of  the  word  respectable  is  essentially  English.  A  rich  rogue  is  ac- 
counted rttptctiihit  in  this  trading  land.  Other  people  less  idolatrous  of  wealth  would 
Style  him  only  responsible.  But  our  pirates  ore  rtiptcuAU  if  they  have  money  in 
^eir  puises,    Such  is  commercial  ikoraUiy* 
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of  t^y  pqUildiei  w^o««  cifstunskiMloes  pimced  him  ^eoett^  the  raaoh  qC  lh# 
Uw,  mid  who  WM  on  th^  look-oat  for  every  thing  that  wai  coQverti]>le  imo  peocOf 
howerer  injorious  to  the  proprietor. 

Mr.  Hobler  adrised  that  a  civil  proceeding  should  be  adopted.*  If  one  crow  were 
idiot,  all  the  oth«'r  crows  would  fly  to  other  quarters. 

Mr.  HitdsoD  said  the  remedy  was  as  bad  hq  the  disease.  The  protection  of  Chan* 
eery  would  cost  him  301,  H^  well  knew  the  desperate  evils  of  a  court  of  equity  or 
joetice. 

Sir  Peter  Laurie  said,  that  there  could  not  be  a  better  judge,  if  an  opinion  were  to 
he  formed  from  the  applioant*s  song,  call^  "  Law/'  which  was  bawled  about  th« 
towp  €rem  morning  till  night.  **  I  thipk,  Mr*  Hudson/'  said  $ir  Peter  Lunrie,  *'  yo» 
bad  better  follow  yonr  own  advice,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  for  thosf 
who  live  best  by  it  will  certainly  revenge  themselves  upon  you.*' 

Bfr.  Hudson  assured  Sir  Peter,  that  the  injury  he  sustained  was  most  serious.  A 
Mr.  DoBcombe  had  pirated  the  very  song  just  mentioned,  for  which  Mr.  Clementi 
had  paid  him  (Mr.  Hudson)  fifteen  guineas,  and  as  the  profits  of  the  purohaser  were* 
of  course,  grefitly  diminished,  any  future  e^brt  of  the  muse  (if  muse  it  can  be  calle4) 
must  fall  in  proportion.    (A  laugh.) 

Sir  Peter  Laurie — I  have  heard  a  great  number  of  your  songs  at  public  dinners,  by 
CkarUt  T^yktr  and  FittwiUiam,  and  I  am  only  surprised  that  you  do  not  offer  your  Hr- 
tfiem  to  one  of  the  theatres,  particularly  as  you  can  get  them  up,  I  undintafui,  at  the 
shortest  post^le  notice* 

An  actor  who  accompanied  Mr.  Hudson,  stilted  that  since  an  American  manager 
had  eartablished  himself,  something  might  be  expected,  as  Mr.  Price  was  endeavouring  to 
^uiB  the  stage  of  its  literary  abominations,  although  he  came  over  without  any  know- 
)edg9  of  the  taste  of  the  town.  The  manager,  however,  would  not  be  likely  to  pur- 
chase songs,  although  he  might  have  no  o^eetion  to  pirate  then^,  as  he  actually  ha4 
done  tpith  respect  to  some  of  the  applioant*s  "  infinite  variety." 

The  actor  spoke,  as  actors  always  do  speak  when  tliey  speftk  their 
own  words,  like  a  goose.  The  en>phatic  ^'  something  to  he  expected  " 
from  the  Americap  Manager,  hy  the  mime's  own  account,  appears  to  be 
piracy.  The  *^  literary  ahomi nations  **  therefore  which  Mr.  Price  is 
endearonring  to  cure  are  probably  the  pnrchases  of  copyrights — things 
held  in  great  abhorrence  by  those  who  have  once  tried  th^  simpler 
mode  of  acquiring  the  property. 

As  a  proof  of  Mr.  Price's  extraordinary  virtue  as  a  Manager,  it 
is  just  stated  that  he  offered  Miss  Foote  a  lucrative  engagement  on 
the  condition  of  her  not  singing  for  Fawcett's  benefit.  Miss  Foote, 
to  her  credit,  rejected  the  dirty  overture,  which  can  be  ascribed  to  no 
other  motive  than  spite. 

lUh.  After  the  division  of  the  Coart  of  Chancery,  Counsel  soon 
found  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  earn  bread  and  cheese 
in  Lord  £1don*8  Court  alone,  because  little  or  nothing  was  done  there, 
while,  as  the  superior  tribunal,  they  could  not  consent  altogether  to 
abandon  it ;  they  therefore  practised  in  the  two  Courts.  This  has 
led  to  the  inconvenience  that  when  a  cause  is  called  on  in  the  one 
€U>urt,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  leader  is  engaged  in  the  other. 
Mr.  ]\Iontague>  who  has  incessantly  some  disinterested  little  scheme 
on  the  anvil  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  has  just  attempted  a  curious 
remedy  for  this  evil.  When  any  cause  is  called  on  in  which  he  is 
jfoior,  arid  the  senior  Counsel  is  pot  forthcoming,  Mr.  Moatagne 
jnoofitiiMntly  quits  the  Court,  thus  depriving  the  client  of  the  benefit, 
^ttCh  w  it  may  be,  of  his  services,  because  be  cannot  have  those  of  the 
leader,  and  ^  leaving  him  altogether  deserted — a  proceeding  similar 

to  that  foach^d  under  the  vul^r  saying  of  '^  burping  the  candle  at 

'       ' .'    ^1  ■  '      "      ■ 

•  Mr.  Hobler's  son  ip  an  attorney ; — "  there's  nothing  like  leather,**  says  the  tan- 
atr  in  Uie  fable. 
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"both  ends."  Mr.  Montague's  pretext  is,  that  juniors  are  unequal  to 
the  conduct  of  causes.  It  is  a  miserably  shallow  one.  Mr.  Montague's 
modesty  is  notoriously  gi'eat,  but  it  cannot  have  led  him  to  such  a 
conclusion.  Junior  Counsel  are  generally  much  better  prepared 
than  their  seniors,  and  there  are  scores  of  young  men  who  would 
desire  nothing  better  than  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves which  the  absence  of  a  leader  affords — an  event  that  has  made, 
the  fame  and  the  fortunes  of  many.  The  simple  truth,  as  we  con- 
ceive, isy  that  Mr.  Montague  desired  to  be  regularly  employed  in  the 
first  instance  as  leader,  and  hence  this  fine-spun  scheme,  which  has 
excited  the  wrath  and  brought  down  upon  him  the  severe  but  not 
undeserved  animadversion  of  his  brethren  at  the  Bar.  A  Morning 
Paper  takes  up  the  affair  in  a  particularly  inept  vein,  and  comes  to 
some  silly  conclusion,  adumhrated  under  an  inapplicable  illustration, 
to  the  effect  that  let  the  merits  of  the  dispute  be  what  they  may,  the 
public  is  the  innocent  sufferer.  Newspaper  writers  are  perpetually 
breaking  their  hearts  about  the  wrongs  and  the  woes  of  the  public ; 
in  this  instance  we  cannot,  however,  see  that  the  beast  has  any  thing 
to  complain  of,  though  we  grant  that  the  conduct  of  the  Bar  is  not 
the  most  liberal.  Mr.  Heald  and  others  give  fair  notice  when  they 
are  tendered  briefs  that  they  will  not  promise  attendance — that  it  is 
*  chance — and  if  the  parties  with  this  warning  force  their  fees  on 
them,  they  do  so  perfectly  aware  of  their  risk,  and  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  any  consequences.  They  must  have  the  first  practi- 
tioners on  the  worst  terms ;  they  might  have  men  indeed  of  less 
business,  but  of  sufficient  efficiency  and  abundance  of  zeal  on  the  best 
^ — ^with  whom  then  is  the  fault? 

—  Mr.  Justice  Park,  on  the  Western  Circuit,  suspecting  that  a 
ruse  had  been  practised  to  increase  the  expences  of  a  prosecution, 
observed  with  his  accustomed  curiosa  felicitas — 

"  I  don't  like  this  trick  at  all,  and  some  day  or  another  I  shall  set 
my  f (tee  most  furiously  against  it" 

By  the  bye,  the  Learned  Judge  has  been  drastic  in  his  treatment 
.tliese  Assizes.  For  a  paltry  theft,  and  a  first  and  unaggravated 
offence,  (so  far  as  we  are  informed,)  he  calls  six  months  in  the  House 
of  Correction  and  two  good  whippings  a  mild  sentence ! 

He  whips  every  body,  and  has  hinted  his  regret  that  the  Legis* 
lature  have  rescued  the  ladies  from  this  his  favourite  chastisement. 
He  expressly  desires  in  his  sentence  that  the  prisoner  shall  be  well 
whipped.     A  little  whipping  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

15M.  There  is  an  amusing  piece  of  discretion  in  the  John  Bull  of 
this  day.  Having  notified  the  sudden  official  deaths  of  the  seven 
sages,  it  proceeds  to  deUver  good  set  Hoges  on  Wellington,  Eldou, 
and  Peel,  after  this  affecting  fashion : 

"  The  Illustrious  Hero,  to  whom  the  country  owes,  under  Provi- 
dence, its  military  glory  and  its  honourable  peaoe,  quits  the  field. 
That  venerable  man,  whose  rigid  principles  of  equity  and  justice, 
whose  uncompromising  and  conscientious  opposition  to  the  innova- 
tions of  those,  with  whose  triumph  comes  the  downfall  of  the  Con- 
^f.itution,  have  rendered  liim  obnoxious  to  the  coarsenesses  of  Whig-* 
gery  and  the  brutalities  of  Radicalism,  from  which  neither  age  nor 
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talent,  rAnk  nor  character,  pnblic  service  nor  private  kindness,  has 
been  able  to  protect  him — the  Chancellor  retires  from  office. 

**  Mr.  Peel — free  as  air,  and  independent  in  his  mind  as  in  his  for-* 
tnnes — in  youth,  in  health,  in  vigonr,  quits  the  Government ;  he,  who 
In  the  course  of  his  official  duties  has  done  more  (we  speak  it  not 
idly,  but  upon  the  testimony  of  practical  men  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter} to  clear  away  the  doubts,  the  difficulties,  the  intricacies,  the  in- 
consistencies, of  the  law6,  to  simplify  proceedings,  to  improve  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  whose  able  and  intelligent  mind  was 
still  directed  to  benefitting  his  fellow-creatures — this  honest  honour- 
able Minister  retires.'' 

Here  he  wisely  stops,  asking,  "  But  why  pursue  this  ?  "  Aye,  why! 
tLnd  how  indeed  1  It  would  not  be  easy,  we  conceive,  to  find  any 
thing  to  say  for  Lords  Westmoreland,  Bathurst,  Bexley,  &c. ;  these 
are,  as  little  Isaac  remarks,  very  difficult  to  compliment. 

—  It  is  perplexing,  perhaps  impossible,  to  define  accurately  what  we 
express  by  the  word  taste.  The  masterly  author  of  De  Vere  declares 
it  to  be  a  sense  of  proportions.  This  does  not  quite  satisfy  us.  We 
require  something  more  comprehensive  than  ^*  proportions^  A  per- 
ception of  the  TO  frpeirov  is  taste,  but  it  is  not  English.  A  sense  of 
fitness  is  a  clumsy  phrase,  because  there  is  an  uncouthness  about  that 
word  fitness,  of  excellent  force,  but  rusty  from  disuse.  Just  per- 
haps is  nearest  to  the  right  term.  Taste  is  a  perception  of  the  just  ; 
in  this  word  we  include  exact  proportions,  and  the  approval  they 
command.  It  is  often  difficult  to  account  for  the  keen  relish  of  plea- 
sure which  some  trifle,  insignificant  in  itself,  will  give  to  our  tastes. 
All  that  we  say  in  reply  to  our  query,  why  are  we  so  gratified  ?  is, 
that  the  thing  is  exactly  what  the  occasion  required,  or,  as  we  phrase 
it  in  our  familiar  colloquy,  it  is  the  very  thing ;  this,  wherever  it 
occurs,  is  excellence,  no  matter  how  unimportant  the  shape  that  it 
assnmes,  or  homely  the  material  in  which  it  is  found.  Swift  defined 
composition,  right  words  in  right  places.  Good  composition  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  but  how  rare  it  is  to  meet  with  these  right  words 
in  right  places— how  great  a  pleasure  to  our  taste  !  In  what  a  trifle 
does  the  gratification  too  consist^ — it  is  but  a  particle  perhaps,  a  con- 
junction, a  pronoun,  but  it  is  just  where  it  should  be,  exactly  where 
it  was  wanted  ;  the  mark  has  been  precisely  hit,  and  taste  is  pleased. 
The  author  of  Vivian  Grey,  with  all  his  many  faults,  is  felicitous  in 
phrasing.  Who  can  deny  the  force  of  his  description  of  Ronzi  Ves- 
tris*  style,  as  "  the  arrowy  and  rushing."  In  a  love  letter  in  the 
fifth  volume,  I  have  been  much  struck  by  a  verbal  grace  of  the  kind, 
on  which  1  have  disserted.  Whether  it  will  strike  others  as  it  strikes 
me  I  know  not ;  but  certain  I  am,  that  if  it  had  appeared  in  Rous- 
seau, the  fine  critics  would  have  discovered  in  it  a  gem.  The  writer 
is  a  lady,  severed  by  an  untoward  discovery  from  her  lover : 

"  May  this  safely  reach  you  !  Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  Th^ 
enclosed,  you  will  see,  was  intended  for  you,  in  case  of  our  not  meet- 
ing. It  anticipated  sorrow,  yet  that  were  its  anticipations  to  our 
reality  ! " 

.    Now  what  has  so  captivated  me  is  simply  that  little  word  otir, 
.which,  applied  as  it  is  to  reality,  carries  with  it  a  volume  of  feminine 
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aentimant.  t%  will  ooi  ^r  disqiusitioa ;  the  gn/e^  miMt  be  feUy  not 
explained.  It  is  not  grammatical  to  oae  a  postesRive  with  realityy  bul 
as  the  reality  is  sorrowful,  and  it  is  the  habit  of  the  heart  to  cleave  to 
sorrow,  as  the  poet*8  nightingale  leans  its  breast  to  the  ll^orn,  it  is 
most  natural  to  make  it  our  own.  The  reality  and  the  affliotiou  arQ 
merely  identified. 

.  These  minute  beanties^  as  I  think  thero>  have  great  charms  fsr  nif • 
I  know  nothing  in  the  exquisite  lyrics  of  Moore  that  delights  me  more 
than  a  little  grace  of  the  kind  in  the  *^  Temple  to  Frienaship."  The 
girl  rejecting  the  8culptor*s  image  of  Friendship,  and  preferring  tha( 
of  L#ove,  says,  "  We'll  make,  if  you  please.  Sir,  a  Friendship  of  him." 
The  a  there  is  of  matchless  beauty.  Never  before  was  the  indefinite 
article  so  archly  significant.  Substitute  the  and  we  destroy  the 
naiveU  of  the  expression.  Moore  abounds  in  these  delicious  strokes. 
No  poet  in  our  language  is  so  delicate  in  his  phrasing,  and  graceful  in 
his  idiomsr  These  excellencies  are,  however,  not  to  be  found  in  his 
prose ;  and  perhaps  they  are  only  achievable  in  short  pieces,  which 
allow  of  the  nicest  labour  in  every  part. 

11  th.  Mr.  Campbell,  the  poet,  has  delivered  a  speech  to  the  Glasgow 
University,  on  his  installation  as  Lord  Rector,  which,  in  its  way, 
•AfvAs  Dogberry's  famed  charge  to  the  Watch.  Its  prominent  peculi- 
arities are,  inconsequence  and  anticlimax,  together  with  a  noble  free- 
dom from  all  the  restraints  of  grammar.  The  orator  uses  relatives 
without  antecedents,  conjunctions  where  there  is  no  connection,  and 
objective  particles  where  there  is  no  distinction  to  be  marked.  In  a 
word,  his  harangue  looks  in  some  parts  like  an  exercise  to  be  turned 
by  the  tyro  into  English,  and  in  others  like  a  rhetorical  puzzle  made 
by  breaking  up  a  number  of  sentences,  and  jumbling  their  beginnings 
aid  ends  together,  in  order  that  the  curious  may  try  their  skill  and 
ingenuity  in  first  dislocating  and  then  re-uniting  them  again,  aceording 
to  the  demands  of  sense.  If  this  be  indeed  the  design,  it  is  certainly 
rendered  of  very  difiicnlt  execution;  and  having  ourselves  no  time 
lor  the  arrangement  of  puzzles,  we  must  give  the  parts  as  we  find 
them,  and  leave  our  readers  to  guess  at  the  process  by  which  they  are 
reconcileable  with  reason.  Referring  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  as 
apropos  somehow  or  other  to  what  began  with  Wickliff,  at  Oxford, 
and  passed  over  to  Bohemia,  the  orator  says — 

'^  Though  I  do  not  Intend  to  bring  it  into  an  odious  comparison 
wit^  the  institutions  of  England,  that  have  formed  the  intellectual 
character  of  that  majestic  race  of  men,  [What  majestic  race  of 
men  ?  Institutions  is  the  only  antecedent]  yet,  [Observe  the  grand 
point  which  he  makes!  I  may  remark,  that  all  your  professors 
lecture  daily,  which  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  by  those  great 
institutions. 

''  Amongst  our  professors,  we  can  enumerate  names  above  the  meed 
of  praise,  as  they  are  above  detraction;  and,  I  am  bold  to  affirm,  that 
the  dynasty  of  professional  talent  is  not  to  degenerate ;  for  [Mark 
the  closeness  of  the  connexion^how  much  the  one  thing  has  to  do 
with  the  other ;  and  lastly  the  clenching  and  dignified  effect  of  the 
cooeloding  illmtration]  ye  are  to  remertiber,  that  neither  the  glm7  of 
dead  iiien'«  names,  nor  any  such  ideal  sonrccs  ean,  of  tboimelves, 
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anklftte  tbe  ^ham^ter  of  tlM  itodent,  wiChovt  indiMtfy  duHng  the 
MBseo  of  youth,  tbe  bitter  fmttd  of  ini8*-speodiiig  which  are  so  obvioos 
as  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  their  common  occurrence ;  Hke  the  great  tree 
in  8t.  PauVe  Church'ptirdy  eoneeming  which  eo  tnanp  teagere  hone 
been  gained  and  loet,'^ 

.  ^'  It  would  be  easy^  no  donbt,  to  invest  this  topic  with  a  gloomy 
interest,  by  tracing  the  life  of  a  man  to  its  end,  in  order  to  discover  the 
iHtter  frttits  of  bad  education.  But  we  wili  not  appeal  to  the  ignoble 
principle  of  fear;  for  though  I  might  represent  this  to  you,  my  young 
friends-*eince  the  intimation  would  be  all  but  welcome,  and  its  ce- 
loars  all  but  bright«*-I  vni\  not  do  so.  [Ye  giods,  what  energy !  This 
is  surely  the  hnv6r^c  of  the  Greeks.]  And,  let  me  say,  it  is  not  a  want 
of  boldness  and  vigour  I  most  admire  in  youth ;  [Wlio  does  he  think 
does  admire  meet  the  wast  of  boldness  and  vigour  in  youth  ? 

Campbell's  head  is  made  ef  wood. 


And  pigeoB'pies  of  wator-ratt  art  very  aeidom  reckoned  good.' 

These  are  truisms;  the  orator,  however,  implies,  that  he  does  ad- 
mire the  want  of  boldness  and  vigour,  though  not  moet^  yet  in  some 
degree]  the  want  may  present  a  negative  quality ;  it  may,  however, 
prevent  a  positive  acquirement  —  however  long  be  the  attainment 
of  that.  ['<  The  attainment  of  that !  *'  of  what  ?  of  the  acquirement 
presented  ?] 

*'  Voltaire  tells  us  of  a  youth  whom  he  almost  considered  *  bom  with 
experience.*  Precocious  indeed  is  that  talent  that  can  boast  of  but 
a  few  of  the  effects  of  experience^ — and  alas !  we  have  now  no  such 
intellectual  heroes,  born  with  thie  useful  commodity.  [Sublime 
diction  !1  There  is  a  stage  of  intellectual  advancement,  to  which  no 
talent,  however  precocious,  can  be  conceived  to  attain,  without  the 
demanded  process.    [What  demanded  process  ?]     It  is  that  ardour 

£.  e.  the  stage  is  an  ardour]  with  which  an  accomplished  mind  awaits 
e  next  acquisition  of  new  ideas,  or  the  appearance  of  the  next  new 
book,  to  a  degree  equal  to  that  with  which  the  gainer  awaits 
the  transmission  of  his  lottery  prize.*^     [A  rich  climax !] 

We  now  come  to  something  peculiarly  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the 
learned  Dogbwry.  The  philosophy  is  beautiful.  Tbe  orator  says 
that  there  are  some  persons  hostile  to  classical  learning ;  but  he  tells 
his  hearers  not  to  inquire  with  what  justice,  and  to  r^t  content 
that  it  is  quite  right 

**  There  is  a  spirit  at  present  in  existence  that  sets  itself  against 

cftassical  learning.      I  advise  you  not  to  meddle  with  it;  but  con* 

tent  yourselves  that  you  are  not  applying   at   aught  but  the  true 
fountain  of  knowledge  and  virtue." 

This  is  sublime.  There  is  something  beyond  description  happy 
in  tbe  methodical  manner  of  the  allusion  to  pin-making.  It  is  of 
a  fine  phlegm — 

"  In  your  studies,  I  would  not  advise  that  formal  division  of 
labour  that  keeps  the  pin  man^factory  in  such  eiH$ct  order.  Newton 
made  geometry  illustrate  physical  science;  and  Richter,  iji  later 
times,  has  follQwed  up  the  great  example." 

And  this  is  a  pul^e  iiistraotor !  It  may  be  imagined  by  those 
unacquunted  with  the  general  style  of  Mr.  Campbeirs  writing  and 
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speaking  in  prose,  that  tliere  hiust  be  error  in  the  report ;  but  from 
our  knowledge  of  his  manner,  we  are  persuaded  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  We  admire  him  as  a  poet ;  but,  of  a  truth,  he  should  con- 
fine himself  to  verse,  and  lisp  only  in  the  numbers  of  the  New 
Monthly. 

—  In  Captain  Parry's  published  letter  to  the  Admiralty,  deve- 
loping his  plans  for  the  present  expedition,  he  says  that  it  will  he 
important  to  procure  from  Greenland  the  necessary  number  of  dogs, 
[for  drawing  the  sledges  over  the  ice,]  as  well  as  of  their  [the  dogs*! 
excellent  water^proof  hoots  for  travelling,'*  The  boots  here  alluded 
to  are  those  famous  s^ven-leagued  boots  spoken  of  in  our  nursery 
histories,  which  were  formerly  worn  by  Puss  when  in  the  service  of  the 
Marquis  of  Carabas,  and  which,  on  her  decease,  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  dogs  of  Greenland.  '  With  them  on.  Captain  Parry  will 
hop  from  ice-berg  to  ice-berg,  without  wetting  his  feet,  supposing  the 
distance  do  not  exceed  seven  French  leagues;  and  he  will  step  from 
Spitzbergen  to  the  Pole  in  about  twenty-eight  strides  and  a  half. 
Apropos  de  bottes,  the  dogs,  who  are  to  be  roasted  and  eaten  if  pro- 
visions run  short,  say  that  they  do  not  at  all  like  the  name  of  Spitz- 
bergcn,  and  should  prefer  quarters  which  did  not  put  such  dangerous 
thoughts  of  the  kitchen  into  men's  heads.  They  quote  Homer,  remark 
with  Ulysses,  avrbc  ydp  i<i>k\Kerat  av^pa  aidrjpoi — the  name  of  the  Spit 
puts  roast  meat  into  the  men's  heads. 

21^^.  Ours  is  a  nation  of  barter  and  benevolence — in  cheating  and 
charity  we  surpass  all  other  people  of  the  earth.  It  is  admirable  to 
observe  the  union  of  philanthropy  and  profit  among  us.  We  can 
break  our  hearts  at  a  bankrupt's  fall,  and  make  excellent  bargains  at 
the  sale.  "  Oh,"  says  Mrs.  Larmoyante  (drowned  in  tears,  and  with 
a  long  lank  pocket-handkerchief  in  her  hand,  like  the  lady  in  tho 
undertaker's  sign)  "  our  poor  friends  the  Selby's  are  ruined,  reduced 
to  destitution,  to  want,  to  misery.  Oh !  Oh !  people  that  wc  have 
known  for  so  many  years,  that  gave  such  pleasant  parties,  and  were 

so  obliging  and  amiable,  and  now Oh  !  I  can't  bear  to  think  of 

their  distress ;  it  will  kill  me,  I  know  it  will — my  sympathies  are  too 
strong  for  my  constitution — Oh  !  Oh  I  Oh!  Maria,  my  love,  ring  the 
bell,  and  order  the  carriage;  the  sale  takes  place  at  Philipps*s  at 
two,  and  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  have  the  candelabra,  and  dear 
Mrs.  Selby's  sweet  bronze  ink-stand,  if  they  go  cheap.  Bless  me,  we 
shall  be  late,  girls." 

An  advertisement  fabricated  for  the  English  market  appears  in  the 
newspapers  of  this  day,  which  moves  the  mind  to  benevolence  and 
bargains,  with  irresistible  power.  How  skilfully  we  are  first  shocked 
at  the  appalling  distress,  then  soothed  and  consoled  by  the  idea  of 
Irish  linen  for  shirts  at  Is,  9d,  a  yard  ;  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  with 
which  to  wipe  our  tears  of  sympathy,  at  1*.  6d,  each. 

"  Dreadful  Distress  in  Trade  ! — The  Public  are  respectfully 
informed,  that  of  nineteen  Bankrupts  in  the  City^  of  fVholesale 
Dinen  Drapers,  Silk  fFeavers,  and  Irish  Factors,  seven  have 
absconded*  The  remaining  stocks  of  the  above  bankrupts  amount  to 
90,000/.  sterling,  which  must  be  sold  off  forthwith.  Families  furnish- 
ing new  establishments  (with  ready  money)  will  find  this  an  oppbrtu- 
uity  which  will  never  again  occur.  The  following  is  a  brief  list  of 
the  property  to  be  sold: — 17  boxes  finest  undressed  Irish  Linens,  1*. 
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9^.  a  yard,  usual  price  4«.  6d. ;  400  pieces  undressed  Scotch  Holland^ 
finest  quality  made,  2s,  9d,  a  yard,  worth  5^.  6d, ;  12  boxes,  or  700 
pieces,  at  is.  a  yard,  suit ahle  for  gent lemen^s  wear,  worth  2tf.  6(^. ; 
300  pieces^  about  Qd.  a  yard,  worth  double  the  money ;   120  pieces 
of  Russia  sheeting,  requiring  no  seam,  \s.  4d,  a  yard,  finest  quality, 
2^.  Sd.  a  yard,  trade  price  49.  Qd. ;  200  pieces  of  Russia  sheeting,  B\d. 
a  yard,  worth  is.  4d,\  37  pieces  at  is.  a  yard,  actually  worth  2s.  3d.\ 
2000  daroask  table  cloths,  Is.  6d.  each ;  large  size,  at  Ss.  Gd. ;  the 
best  quality,  3  yards  square,  lOs.  6d.y  usual  price  one  guinea ;  4  yards 
long,  iZs.  6d. ;  worth  3 1«.  6d. ;  and  6  yards  long,  iSs.  6d. ;  worth  46s. ; 
800  dozens  daroask  napkins,  4^.  9d.  per  dozen  ;  those  at  7s.  6d.  and 
10*.  6d.  are  very  rich ;  the  largest  and  best  quality,  16*.  6d. ;  worth 
25s. ;  200  pieces  of  Irish  and  Holland  sheeting,  6-4th  wide,  at  I*.  4d* 
a  yard;  best  quality,  1*.  9d. ;  trade  price,  3*.  6d. ;  900  pair  of  blan-^ 
kcts,  1*.  6rf. ;  those  at 3*.  are  very  large;  excellent  at  7«. ;  the  very 
best  lamb's  wool,  3  yards  square,  14*.  6d.]  cost  the  bankrupt  30*. ; 
large  counterpanes,  2*.  6d.  to  4*. ;  those  at  3*.  are  4  yards  square ; 
Marseilles  quilts,  8*.  each ;  3  3^rds  square,  12*. ;  the  largest  and  best, 
18*. ;  worth  3  guineas ;  200  pieces  of  Welch  flannel,  very  fine,  1*.  a 
yard ;  the  finest  quality,  1*.  9d. ;  worth  4*. ;  13,000  yards  rich  sars 
nets  and  gros  de  Naples,  at  2*.  6d.  a  yard ;  trade  price,  3*.  9d.  to 
4*.  6d. ;  300  dozen  gentlemen's  silk  handkerchiefs,  1*.  Bd.  and  2*.  6d, 
each ;  real  India,  best  quality,  3*.  6d.  each ;  retail  price,  6*.  6d. ; 
4000  rich  silk  shawls,  at  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent,  off  the  factor's 
price ;  80  pieces  rich  damask  for  table  cloths,  at  1*.  and  2*.  a  yard  ; 
3000  green  and  blue  table-covers,  large  size,  2*.  6d.  each  ;  180  pieces 
Russia  toweling,  Z\d.  a  yard ;  worth  9d. ;  strong  huckaback,  4d. — 
All  to  be  sold  at  the  manufacturers'  general  warehouse,  86,  east 
corner  of  New  Bond-street,   Oxford-street — ^Alderson  arid  Thorpe, 
managers.'' 

Imagine  Mrs.  Batem  returning  with  muff  and  pockets  dtuffed  from 
tbts  sale,  and  communicating  her  joy  at  the  cheapness  of  her  pur- 
chases, mingled  with  her  horror  at  the  cause.  "  Oh  !  my  dear  Mrs. 
Tattle,  dreadful  doings, — nineteen  wholesale  linen-drapers  bankrupts, 
and  seven  absconded  !  Terrible  times !  Think  of  their  poor  families ! 
Things  went  shockingly  cheap.  Look  at  this  beautiful  flannel  for 
my  under  petticoats,  would  ye  believe  it,  it  stands  me  only  in  a  shil- 
ling a  yarul  And  this  sarsnet,  ma'am, — two  and  sixpence  !  Lovely, 
is  not  it  I  But  to  think  of  seven  bankrupts  absconded  !  Vm  sure 
it  breaks  my  heart  [sheds  a  flood  of  tears].  You  see  this  handker- 
chief; if  you'll  take  my  word  for  it,  I  bought  it  for  three  and  six- 
pence,— real  India."  Well,  as  dear  Mr.Squintem  says,  it's  wonderful 
bow  things  accommodate  themselves  to  our  necessities  in  this  vile 
sinful  world.  If  seven  bankrupt  linen  drapers  abscond,  and  we  weep 
for  the  DREADFUL  DI8TRB9S  IN  TRADE  advertised  in  the  newspapers, 
why  their  handkerchiefs,  you  see,  go  the  cheaper,  and  serve  to  wipe  our 
eyes.  Providence  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  bandanas 
fall  with  tears  !  Mind  you  go  to  the  sale  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Tattle. 
Socb  an  opportunity,  you  know,  may  never  occur  again.  Nineteen 
bankrupts  !  Horrible  times  indeed  ;  and  such  beautiful  gros  de 
Naples  at  two  and  sixpence  ayard ; — the  distress  is  dreadful  to  think 
of; — it  will  make  up  into  lovely  spencers.  -  -  -  - 
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'  TEHDSR  RMUE8T  AMD  ROMAHTlO  BXPEDIBNT. 

"  QviLOHALL. — John  Dixon^  a  young  roan,  i^as  char^fed  with  steal- 
ing a  pair  of  trowsers  from  the  shop  of  Mr.  Oram,  in  Newgate-street. 
The  prisoner,  it  was  stated,  rushfid  into  the  shop,  and  tore  down 
the  trowsers  from  the  place  where  they  hung,  and  ran  off  with 
them  in  the  roost  daring  manner.  On  searching  him,  some  letters 
were  found  on  him,  from  a  female  convict  at  Woolwich,  assuring  him 
of  her  never  dying  affection,  and  imploring  him  to  do  something 
that  would  enable  him  to  come  after  her  to  Botany  Bay.** 

'*  Ye  Gods,  annihilate  hoth  space  and  time,  and  make  two  lovert 
happy,'*  was,  though  a  moderate,  a  foolish  request,  because  the 
disobliging  nature  of  the  Gods  has  in  all  times  been  notorious,  and 
it  is  pretty  well  known  that  they  will  not  unhinge  the  universe  for  tho 
accommodation  of  any  two  persons,  however  amiable  and  enamoured. 
John  Dixon's  princess  showed  her  superior  knowledge  of  thiags^ 
therefore,  instead  of  asking  Heaven  to  annihilate  space  and  time  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  re-union>  in  simply  imploring  ker  swain 
to  commit  a  felony.  A  youth  in  days  of  romance^  so  circumstanced 
as  John  Dixon,  would  have  hied  him  to  the  sea-shore,  and  spent  his 
time  and  wasted  his  breath  in  calling  upon  some  dol]>liin  to  bear  him 
after  the  beloved  of  his  heart  to  New  South  Wales,  and  other  such 
impossible  demands,  which  our  lovers  of  old  ever  preferred  to  tho 
slightest  personal  exertion.  John  Dixon,  however,  lives  in  an  esaen* 
tially  practical  age,  and  is  evidently  a  practical  man.  He  knew  that 
the  Gods  were  not  likely  to  alter  the  geography  of  the  globe  for  the 
convenience  of  himself  and  his  princess ;  but  that  the  Judges  would 
very  probably  accomplish  his  wish  in  regard  to  time  and  space,  by  a 
sentence  of  transportation  for  fourteen  years,  provided  he  took  tho. 

C roper  measures.  He  therefore  perceived  at  once  that  a  pair  of 
reeches  would  be  the  dolphin  which  would  serve  to  speed  him  over 
the  sens  to  the  desired  haven  of  Botany  Bay  ;  and  seized  them  as  we 
have  seen  with  a  lover's  fervour,  saying,  by  these  shall  I  be  re-united 
with  mv  beloved.  The  means,  it  must  be  confessed,  if  not  romaatie,« 
were  adequate,  and  admirably  fitted  to  the  end. 

I    ti  ,■■■  ..i.i  .,  p  - 

MR.  CANNING  AND  HIS  OPPONENTS, 

Our  worthy  colleaf(ue,  in  his  Diarj  of  the  Month,  will  no  doubt 
acquaint  those  who  are  not  already  inrormcd  of  it,  that  on  the  12th  of 
April,  being  the  day  before  Good  Fridoy,  seven  cabinet  ministers 
struck  work  simultaneously,  like  so  many  journeymen  tailors,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Canninf  to  the  Premiership.  One 
of  them.  Lord  Bexley,  has  since  become  ^to  employ  the  language  of 
refractory  workmen)  a  dung,  and  returned  to  his  work,  or  rather  to 
his  idleness,  for  he  enjoys  a  snug  sinecure,  which  nothing  but  an 
access  of  extraordinary  fary  could  have  Induced  so  pious  a  man  to' 
tempt  Providemce  by  relinquishing.  The  rest  eontinne  Jlints.  Tan- 
twnm,  as  Mr.  Canning  would  say,  Tamt4Bnm  ammis  cmlestihus  irm ! 

Musa  mihi  causas  memora.    What  the  dtvil  ooukl  have  tempted. 


iev6ii  ministers)  grate  reputable  peeple,  four  6f  the  seten  certaitily  as 
little  suspected  of  eny  exuberance  of  fancy  or  understanding  as  any 
men  in  the  King's  doniinions ;  people  far  too  Stupid,  it  was  supposed, 
even  for  a  freak  like  this.  What  could  have  tempted  them  to  throw 
their  bread  upon  the  waters,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  it  again  after  many 
days  ?  One  of  the  newspapers  called  them  the  pillars  of  the  state  ; 
and  considering  the  manner  in  which  pillars  are  employed  in  modern 
buildings,  seldom  ornamentally,  never  usefully,  the  simile  was  happy ; 
and  so  commonly  had  they  been  considered  as  fixtures  of  this  sort, 
that  their  secession  excited  scarcely  less  surprise  than  would  be  felt  if 
some  of  the  real  pillars  we  have  alluded  to  were  to  march  from  .their 
pedestals,  and  make  amends  Pyt  their  existence  by  breaking  the  head^ 
of  those  who  set  them  up. 

As  hir,  too,  as  Can  be  jadged  f^om  outward  circumstances,  no 
{miictilio  need  bate  forced  them  to  this  desperate  step.  Mr.  Canning 
h  not  a  yoang  man,  or  a  man  low  in  office,  thrust  over  the  heads  of 
his  elders  and  superiors^  He  has  been  about  thirty ^fite  or  six  years 
hi  pttblic  life,  and  has  long  held  offices  next  in  rank  to  the  highest ; 
aad  especially  for  the  three  last  years  has  held  the  second  place  io 
the  ministry — ta  the  opinion  of  the  world,  perhaps  the  first  If  we 
caanot  explain  satisfactorily  the  causes  of  the  animosity  which  has 
been  displayed  towards  him,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  on  his  character 
cad  recent  policy,  in  which  perhaps  some  of  the  causes  may  present 
tbemseltes^ 

Mr*  Canaing  deserves,  without  doubt,  the  title  of  a  finished  orator 
•'-aeeordiiig  to  the  oratory  and  the  finish  of  this  age.  There  is  no 
apeaker  ia  Parliament,  whose  speeches  are  so  well  suited  to  the  assem«^ 
bly  he  addresses,  and  so  well  calculated,  if  not  to  convince,  to  bear 
down  those  who  oppose  him,  and  to  give  the  hearers  a  cotrfidence 
ia  hie  power.  This  is  what  Is  wanted  in  Parliament.  When  the 
fixed  op4a]on8  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  mahdt 
qaestfioas  sabmitted  to  them  are  considered,  the  great  object  of  speak* 
lag^^bayond  the  effect  ea  the  country  through  the  reports,  will  be 
foand  to  be  the  confidence  which  is  inspired  on  the  adherents  of  a 
party,  by  the  manifestation  of  intellectual  ability  on  the  part  of  its 
Naders.  Thoagh  it  is  perfectly  trne  that  nothing  is  more  rare  than  a 
tote  gained  by  a  speech,  nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  to  suppose 
that  votes  are  not  gained  by  speaking.  Men  support  strength,  and 
desert  imbecility ;  and  a  leader  of  a  party  is  supported  in  proper* 
tioD,  not  to  the  strength  of  his  proofs  of  the  justice  of  his  propo* 
sitlon,  but  to  the  strength  of  the  proof  of  his  own  talents,  supposing 
these  talents  not  to  be  vitiated  by  some  extraordinary  moral  infirmity. 

Keeping  this  object  in  view,  we  doubt  whether  modem  times  hate 
Seen  an  orator  better  suited  to  the  House  of  Commons  thaa  Mr.  Can* 
fiing-^better  calculated  to  give  confidence  to  those  who  follow  him, 
and  to  intimidate  aad  embarrass  those  who  anney  him.  A  mode  or 
expression  as  nearly  approaching  to  the  poetical,  as  is  consistent 
with  the  gravity  of  ^oratory,  a  mode  of  reasoning  as  nearly  «p«- 
froachiffg  to  the  formality  of  syllogism,  as  is  consistent  with  fta 
eatte,  ana  with  the  scope  of  pofitical  discussion, -'Sentences  finished^ 
itaaUesB  and  kavisofiioas  wltWa  themeeltes,  and  exactly  oofaeriii|t 
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with  each  other  as  parts  of  a  whold,  playful  aud  brilli^ut  wit,  a 
rich  store  of  allosions — all  these,  aided  by  an  agreeable  voice  and 
intonation,  and  a  fine  person^  form  a  defence  for  his  party  which,  like 
the  shield  of  Jj^ncas, 

Too  strong  to  take  a  mark  from  any  mortal  dart, 

Yet  shines  with  gold  and  gems  in  every  part, 

And  wonders  on  it  graved  by  the  leamea  hand  of  art. 

A  shield  that  gives  deliglit, 
£v*n  to  the  enemies'  sight, 
Then  when  they  are  sure  to  lose  the  combat  by  it, 

Mr.  Canning's  speeches  are  said  to  be  studied,  his  intonation  artifi- 
cial,  and  his  quotations  common-place  ;  aud,  to  a  certain  extent,  these 
objections  are  true.  Every  speech  in  a  public  assembly  ought  to  be 
prepared,  and  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  prepared  with  care.  There  is 
not  a  more  audacious  insult  on  an  assembly  of  men,  than  to  spout 
forth  an  unpremeditated  harangue,  as  it  implies  the  assertion  that  the 
mere  froth  and  scum  of  the  speaker's  mind  deserves  the  attention  of 
listening  hundreds.  If  it  be  intended  to  convey  the  charge  that  Mn 
Canning  cannot  adapt  his  speeches  for  the  accidental  purpose  of 
debate,  and  give  them  life  and  colour  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  there  is  no  accusation  less  founded  in  fact.  His  speeches 
are  not  more  studied  in  appearance  than  those  (for  instance)  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  a  speaker,  who  for  neatness,  clearness,  and  force, 
rivals  him ;  and  who,  with  the  advantages  of  the  same  parliamentary 
experience  in  early  life,  might,  with  the  exception  of  a  good  or^n, 
have  equalled  him  in  all  the  requisites  of  an  orator.  The  artifi- 
cial or  measured  intonation,  agrees  with  the  highly  poUshed  character 
of  his  oratory.  In  regularly  recurring  elevations  and  cadences  of  the 
voice,  there  is  a  degree  of  pretension  which  makes  the  hearer  less 
indulgent  to  blunders  or  negligence,  and  more  wearied  by  mere  trite- 
ness and  common  place.  But  when  the  pretension  is  found  to  be  jus- 
tified by  the  matter,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  peculiarity,  as 
far  removed  from  the  slovenliness  of  ordinary  intonation,  as  the  style 
is  from  the  looseness  of  ordinary  conversation,  adds  to  the  effect  which 
is  produced,  and  makes  the  hearer  more  completely  captive  of  the 
orator.  Through  similar  arts  in  conversation,  though  Parr  grew  tire- 
some, except  to  bboobies,  Johnson  was  undoubtedly  imposing,  even  to 
wise  and  learned  men. 

.  Under  the  head  of  quotations,  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  defend  Mr. 
Canning.  It  is  scarcely  allowable,  under  any  pretence,  always  to  quote 
from  the  first  half  of  the  ^neid,  the  Eton  Grammar,  or  Gray's  Elegy. 
Yet  it  has  been  said,  with  some  truth,  that  Mr.  Canning  adapts  his 
quotations  to  the  capacity  of  his  hearers.  They  are  the  examples  by 
which  he  brings  his  poetical  phraseology  within  the  cognizance  of 
great  school  boys,  who  know  not,  to  a  certainty,  the  good  or  the 
bad  in  poetry,  except  what  they  have  been  taught  so  to  consider, 
when  exemplifying  the  concord  between  vapulant  and  verberaut.  It 
may  be  said,  also,  with  equal  justice,  that  to  a  fervid  and  poetical 
mind  those  passages,  which  are  in  the  mouths  of  all  men,  because  they 
are  beautiful,  do  not  lose  their  beauty  by  reason  of  their  repetition. 
It  is  a  great  proof  of  Mr.  Canning's  talents,  that  his  common-places 


do  not  appear  common  place  ;  but  derive  freshness  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  introduced,  and  the  unpalled  sense  of  their  beauties 
which  the  orator  evidently  retains. 

The  claims  of  Mn  Canning  and  his  friende,  groaaded  on  his  recent 
policy,  are  somewhat  misplaced*  The  great  feat  of  Mr.  Canning  is 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  New  American  States.  Of 
the  propriety  of  it  there  can  he  no  doubt — of  its  importance  a  great 
dcak  Tf,  indeed,  it  were  correct  to  say,  as  Mr.  Canning  said  in 
his  speech  on  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  that  he  had  called  into  exist"* 
cnce  these  states,  all  the  credit  which  he  assumes,  as  the  author  of  a 
great  political  change,  would  be  due  to  him;  but  he  professedly 
and  carefully  waited  till  the  states  in  question  had  established  their 
independence  before  he  recognized  it,  nor  has  he  since  given  them 
the  slightest  assistance  in  maintaining  it.  No  doubt  the  new  states 
owe  much  to  the  assistance  of  individual  Englishmen ;  but  this  aid 
was  given  long  before  Mr.  Canning's  recognition.  If  Mr.  Canning 
called  a  coach  in  the  street,  it  would  be  too  much  for  him  to  boast 
that  his  recognition  called  into  existence  a  vehicle,  whicb  he  would 
"probably  find  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  All  that 
was  really  called  into  existence,  by  the  recognition^  was  a  crowd  of 
consuls  and  ambassadors. 

The  affair  of  Portugal  has  been  also  a  little  magnified.  We  do  not 
see  that  any  minister  could  have  refused  to  do  what  Mr.  Canning 
did — could  have  refused  to  afford  an  ally  the  protection  which  a  treaty 
guaranteed  to  her.  Another  minister  might,  perhaps,  have  done  it 
more  quietly. 

It  is  the  pretension  of  Mr.  Canning,  the  con  atrepito  of  his 
policy,  whh;h  appears  in  part  to  have  annoyed  the  old  Tories. 
They  would  have  been  content  that  he  should  have  done  what  he  has 
(and  we  have  little  doubt,  in  our  own  minds,  that  if  Lord  Lon- 
donderry had  lived,  he,  too,  would  have  recognised  the  new  states 
and  aided  Portugal)  ;  but  they  would  have  him  do  it  quietly.  Their 
motto  is  Dame  Quickly's,  '^  I  will  bar  no  honest  man  my  house,  nor 
no  cheater — but  I  do  not  like  swaggering."  Mr.  Canning's  demerit 
with  them,  and,  perhaps,  his  merit  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  has 
been  his  swagger.  He  has  studiously  displayed  his  dissent  from  the 
Holy  Alliance  ;  he  took  an  opportunity,  in  the  discussions  with  Spain 
on  the  South  American  question,  to  call  to  mind  that  it  had  actually 
been  debated  among  the  Allies,  whether  the  Bourbons  should  he 
restored,  or  no,  to  the  throne  of  France ;  and  in  his  Mo\xia  speech, 
he  reminded  all  the  nations  of  the  continent  of  the  discontents  of 
their  subjects.  He  has  thus  given,  rather  by  words  than  by  acts,  a 
character  to  his  policy  ;  a  chnracter  which  will  be  differently  judged 
of  by  those  who  desire,  and  by  those  who  dread,  the  alienation  of 
the  governments  of  the  Continent  from  this  country.  The  aim  of  Mr. 
Canning  seems  to  have  been  to  bring  about  this  alienation,  by  all  acts, 
short  of  hostility  ;  or  rather,  by  all  declarations  short  of  direct  insult. 
The  tendency  of  this  policy  has,  we  think,  been  good,  whether  it  has 
been  the  effect  of  temper  or  of  purpose. 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  questions  of  foreign  policy, 
have  been  condemned  by  the  high  Tories  as  unstatesman-like,  on 
aectNiiiC-of  this  very  peculiarity.     If,  indeed,  his  tone  has  arisen  fVom 
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mere  peraonal  vanity,  from  the  desire  to  appear  to  play  a  great 
part ;  if  his  language  can  be  fairly  taken  to  convey  threats,  which  it 
is  neither  the  interest  nor  the  intention  of  this  country  to  follow  ap 
by  acts,  nothing  can  be  more  nnstatesman-like  and  weak.  Bat  Mr« 
Canning  onght  not  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  glosses  of  his 
enemies.  His  Janguage  on  questions  of  foreign  policy  has  been  that 
of  dissent  from  the  principles  of  the  continental  raonarchs ;  forcl-* 
ble  as  every  thing  he  says  is  forcible,  but  not  stronger  than  the  occa-' 
sion  has  warranted.  The  despotic  governments  of  the  Continent 
have  not  been  sparing  in  declarations  of  their  opinions,  to  which 
the  silence  of  the  government  of  England,  as  a  government,  and 
the  language  of  its  ministers,  in  controversy  with  democratical  oppo- 
nents, had  been  taken  for  assent.  Since  the  iuvasion  of  Naples  by  the 
Austrian  army,  it  has  become  manifest  that  no  union  could  any  longer 
exist  between  this  country  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  Holy  Alliance  $ 
and  if  at  that  moment  the  swagger  of  Mr.  Canning  had  been 
brought  into  play,  it  is  very  probable  that  calamities  which  have  since 
fallen  upon  Europe,  would  have  been  avoided.  Lord  Londonderry 
did  dissent  from  that  act, — we  believe ;  for  though  we  have  read  hir 
paper,  wc  as  little  remember  its  contents  as  those  do,  probably,  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  This  was  statesman-like  ;  that  is  to  say,  no 
one  could  well  understand  it  at  the  time,  or  remember  it  afterwards. 
By  this  piece  of  statesmanship  the  invasion  of  Spain  was  prepared  and 
justified. 

At  this  sort  of  statesmanship  the  nations  of  the  Continent  would 
alwajs  beat  us.  It  is  really  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  the  states- 
men of  this  country  to  speak  out.  Their  privilege,  because  tbey  have 
rights  as  citizens,  which  they  do  not  sink  by  the  acceptance  of  office  ; 
their  duty,  because,  being  accountable  to  Parliament,  they  ought  to 
address  that  body  without  disguise.  This  Mr.  Canning  has  done. 
He  has  spoken  without  any  of  the  cant  of  diplomacy,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  has  produced  a  good  effect.  His  wisdom,  as  Lord 
Bacon  says  of  the  ancient  mythology,  has  been  either  great  or  happy 
—great,  if  he  intended  to  rally  round  England  the  affections  of  the 
world  ;  happy,  if  he,  intending  nothing  less,  has  been  led  by  his  tem- 
per or  his  genius  to  such  a  result. 

Whether  or  no  an  action  or  a  discourse  is  statesman-like,  must  be 
judged  by  its  fitness  to  produce  the  end  aimed  at.  To  hear  some 
people  talk  of  statesmanship,  it  would  seem  that  it  signified  to  hemr 
and  haw,  not  to  know  your  own  will,  or  let  others  know  it ;  to  let  the 
world  slide,  to  be  baffled  and  betrayed.  The  truth  is,  that  many  find 
fault  with  Mr.  Canning's  statesmanship,  because  his  objects  are  not 
their  objects,  because  they  really  wish  to  see  the  remaining  liberty  of 
Europe  betrayed  to  those  who  choose  to  assail  it. 

On  the  subject  of  domestic  policy,  Mr.  Canning  has  excited  praise 
and  envy  by  the  same  process,  by  seeing  clearly  and  speaking  out.  Hia 
speech  on  the  Silk  Trade  contains,  in  the  following  passage,  the  best 
manifestation  of  his  opinions. 

'^  Why  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  application  of  philosophy  (for  I 
wilt  use  that  odious  word) ;  why  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  to 
apply  the  refinement  of  philosophy  to  the  affiairs  of  common  life,  indi^ 
cates  obduracy  of  feeling  or  obtuseness  of  sensibility  ?    We  m«t  deal 
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wHh  the  affairs  of  men  on  abstract  principles,  modified,  of  course, 
according  to  times  and  circamstances.  U  not  the  doctrine  and  spirit 
of  those  who  perseqate  ray  right  hon.  friend,  the  same  whieh  in  former 
times -stirred  up  persecution  against  the  best  benefactors  of  mankind  ? 
Is  it  not  the  same  doctrine  and  spirit,  which  embittered  the  life  of 
Target  I  (Cheers.)  Is  it  not  a  doctrine  and  spirit  such  as  these 
which  consigned  Oalileo  to  ihe  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  ?  (Cheers.) 
Is  it  not  a  doctrine  and  a  spirit' such  as  these^  which  hare  at  all  timet 
been  at  work  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  civilization-^a  doctrine  and  a 
spirit  actuating  little  minds,  who,  incapable  of  reaching  the  heights 
from  which  alone  extended  vie\^  of  human-  nature  can  be  taken,  con* 
sole  and  rerenge  themselves  by  calumniating  and  misrepresenting 
those  who  have  toiled  to  those  heights  for  the  advantage  of  man- 
1(1  nd.-  (Cheers.)  Sir,  1  have  not  to  learn  that  there  is  a  faction  in  the 
couDtry^^^I  mean  nojc  a  political  faction — I  should,  perhaps,  ratbof 
have  said,  a  ^ct^  small  in  number  and  powerless  in  might,  who  think 
that  all  advances  towards  improvement  are  retrogradations  towards 
^aeobiaism.  ,  These  persons  seem  to  imagine,  that  undei^  no  possible 
circumstances  can  an  honest  maii  endeavour  to  keep  his  country  upon 
a  line  with  the  progress  of  political  knowledge,  and  to  adapt  its  course 
to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  world.  Such  an  attempt  is  branded 
as  an  indication  of  mischievous  intentions,  as  evidence  of  a  design  to 
^p  the  foundations  of  the  greatness  of  the  country.  Sir,  I  consider 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  British  statesman,  in  internal  as  well  as  external 
^airs,  to  liold  a  middle  course  between  extremes ;  avoiding  alike  the 
extravagiance  of  despotism,  or  the  licentiousness  of  unbridled  freedom 
— ^reconciling  power  with  liberty ;  not  adopting  hasty  or  ill-advised 
expdrhnents,  or  pursuing  any  airy  and  unsubstantial  theories  ;  but  not 
rejecting,  nevertheless,  the  application  of  sound  and  wholesome  know- 
ledge to  practical  a&irs ;  ana  pressing,  with  sobriety  and  caution,  into 
the  service  of  his  country,' every  generous  and  liberal  principle,  whose 
excess,  indeed,  may  be  dangerous,  but  whose  foundation  is  in  truth." 
.  This  is  vague,  it  mf^y  he  said,  but  vagueness  of  a  very  different 
descriptioa  from  that  who ch  had  long  been  fashionable  among  Tory 
statesmen.  5*  The  progress  of  political  knowledge,"  "  Turgot,"  "  (Ga- 
lileo,"/' liberal  principlies,''.  are  names  and  phrases  which  would  not 
have  been  a  few  years  ago  found  in  the  speech  of  a  minister. 

The  twelve  years  which  have  elapsed  ^ince  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  against  France,  have  prepared  a  great  change,  or  rather  restora- 
tion of  opinion  in  the  country*  Previously  to  the  French  Revolution, 
the  tendency  of  this  country  decidedly  was  towards  political  improve- 
ment. The  minister,  a  declared  friend  to  Parliamentary  Reform, 
prabtised  severe  economy  in  the  expenditure,  meditated  an  improve- 
ment in  the  church  establishment,  and  a  commutation  of  tithes,  or 
other  extensire  plans  of, amelioration.  Some  followed,  others  outran 
him,  but  no  v^ry  marked  difference  of  opinion  existed.  A  friendly 
fi^liDg.al8o  prevailed  towards  all  improvements  in  the. political  condi- 
tion of  othei'  nations.  ,The  French  Revolution  entirelV  changed  tbis 
state  of  things.  The  minds  of  some  men  were  exsAtei,  but  of  more', 
and  tfkf>9^  of  the  most  influential,  terrified.  A  f^w  men  meditated 
x:eyo)utioi}8,.bjit  it  becamathe  fashion  to  hate  changes,  to  stand  dtiU| 
or  if  to  move  at  all,  to  go  back  was  the  chief  merit  of  a  statesman  } 
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a«d  any  attempt  at  innoTation  in  any  part  of  the  world,  no  matter  how 
provoked  or  justified,  was  viewed  with  undisguised  horror.  But  this 
condition  of  the  mind  of  a  large  portion  of  the  puhlic  in  a  country 
where  discussion  was  free,  could  not  long  outlive  the  terror  which  gave 
rise  to  tt.  Since  the  peace,  the  nation  has  gradually  reverted  to 
the  same  position  in  which  it  stood  previously  to  the  war;  the 
ohjects  to  which  its  attention  are  turned  are  different,  hut  the  tem- 
per is  similar.  Many  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  Pitt  party 
have  not  accommodated  themselves  to  this  change  of  circumstances. 
The  cant,  the  catch  words  of  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war  have 
stuck  by  them;  they  talk  of  Pitt's  principles,  meaning  thereby  the 
expedients  he  adopted  against  dangers,  the  very  imagination  of  which 
has  passed  away.  They  praise  Pitt's  actions,  without  reference  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and,  like  Pauurge's  sheep, 
would  follow  the  precedent  of  the  bell-wether  in  jumping  into  the  sea, 
not  recollecting  that  their  great  leader  did  not  go  in,  but  was  thrust 
in.  Mr.  Canning  has  had  the  sense  to  see  that  the  time  for  this  folly 
is  going  by ;  that  nothing  is  so  hopeless  as  the  attempt  to  keep  up 
the  humbug  alarm  at  the  danger  of  innovation,  which  never  perhaps 
had  any  foundation  in  fact,  but  which  has  now  lost  all  its  foundatioa 
in  imagination;  that  the  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  the  time  of 
Robespierre  were  different  from  those  to  be  avoided  in  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  of  Spain.  As  Mr.  Canning  has  gained  immense  credit  by 
recognizing  the  new  states,  that  is,  by  proclaiming  a  fact  which  it 
was  impossible  rationally  to  deny,  so  he  has  completed  his  fame  by 
adverting  to  a  change  in  England  which  none  but  the  purblind  can 
•mistake. 

Mr.  Canning  is  accused  by  the  high  Tories  of  consummate  talents 
for  intrigue  as  well  (or  popularity  as  for  power.  His  great  intrigue 
seems  to  have  been  opening  his  eyes,  a  process  which  mole-like  oppo- 
nents cannot  easily  conceive.  He  has  done  less  than  Mr.  Peel — he 
has  probably  not  wished  to  do  more ;  but  he  has  looked  to  the  state 
of  the  country,  he  has  spoken  of  it ;  and  by  a  few  words  of  good 
sense  and  frankness,  he  has  conciliated  a  great  body  of  people  who 
had  been  alienated  from  the  government,  and  who  had  hated  him. 
It  will  remain  to  be  seen  whether  he  will  justify  this  popularity. 
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REVIEW. 

We  fear  calm  and  reasonable  discussion  (in  which  we  eiccell)  is  at 
a  considerable  discount  in  the  discussions  on  negro  slavery.  The 
West  Indians  are  furious  against  the  saints,  to  whom  they  attribute 
the  wish  to  destroy  tbeir  property ;  and  the  saints,  in  the  way  of 
humanity,  are  just  as  savage  against  any  who  doubt  not  merely  the 
propriety  of  their  object,  but  the  expediency  of  any  of  their  means. 
The  rest  of  the  world,  we  fear,  do  not  care  a  straw  about  the  matter, 
and  leave  a  clear  field  foF  the  contending  parties.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, in  the  character  of  Wisdom,  oy  aloud  in  the  streets  ;  if  no  one 
regard  us,  that  is  not  our  concern. 
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■  In  resolving  all  questions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  slavery,  is  toi)e 
pat  an  end  to  in  the  West  Indies,  and  even  the  question,  (if  any  one 
entertains  it^)  whether  it  he  desirahle  to  put  an  end  to  slavery  at  all, 
it  is  necessary  previously  to  ascertain  what  is  the  real  amount  of  the 
benefit  of  slavery  to  the  parties  for  whose  supposed  advantage  it  is 
maintained — that  is^  to  the  proprietors  of  slaves.  The  relation  of 
master  and  slave  in  the  West  Indies  implies  certain  rights  and  obli- 
gations, but  mainly,  the  right,  on  the  part  of  the  master,  of  compelling 
the  slave  to  work  by  physical  coercion,  and  the  obligation^  on  the 
part  of  the  same  master,  to  provide  for  his  sustenance. 

If  it  were  proved  that  the  negro  would  afford  to  an  employer  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  labour,  in  return  for  his  sustenance,  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  as  he  now  does  in  a  state  of  slavery,  the  coercion 
which  is  at  present  employed  would  be  proved  to  be  unnecessary,  the 
slavery  to  be  a  pure  evil.  It  does  not  indeed  follow,  on  the  other 
band,  that  even  if  free  negroes  will  not  afford  labour  so  cheaply,  sla- 
very is  desirable  or  justifiable ;  but  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
in  order  that  we  may  know  whether  any  or  what  compensation  is  due 
to  the  slave  holder ;  and  generally,  that  we  may  not  be  in  ignorance  of 
all  the  consequences  of  the  steps  we  may  take  to  put  an  end  to  an 
existing  system. 

The  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  (No.  XC.)  contains  an 
article  on  this  subject,  which  exhibits  proofs  of  the  disinclination,  on 
the  part  of  the  abolitionists,  as  well  as  the  slave  holders,  to  reason 
calmly  on  this  subject.  The  article  in  question  is  a  review  of  Major 
Moodjr's  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on  the 
captured  negroes  in  Tortola. 

The  major,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  observant  and  acute 
man,  has  certainly  laboured  occasionally  under  an  excess  of  theory, 
and  a  defect  of  grammar,  both  of  them  diseases  very  common  to  men 
unpractised  in  authorship,  and  one  of  them  at  least  very  excusable  in 
a  production  not  published  by  him,  or  intended  for  publication.  Yt 
is  amusing  to  see,  under  such  circumstances,  so  much  eloquence  thrown 
away  by  the  reviewer,  to  prove  that  a  man  uses  a  superfluity  of  that s. 
It  is  not  our  wish,  however,  to  defend  the  raajor*^  style ;  and  we 
have  as  little  concern  about  his  theories.  He  has  generalized  ita  some 
respects  rashly.  He  is  not  the  first  who  has  done  so;  but  the 
reviewer,  in  giving  what  be  conceives  to  be  a  refutation  of  the-  major's 
theories,  gives  us  to  suppose  that  he  settles  some  practical  part  of  the 
question  of  West  India  slavery.  He  gives  judgment  as  on  demurrer, 
and  because  the  objections  which  the  major  makes  to  the  supposition 
that  labour  can  be  cheaply  obtained  from  free  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies,  are  encumbered  with  doubtful  propositions,  he  would  evidently 
lead  us  to  infer  that  there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  labourer 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  labourer  in  England,  if  the  slaves  were 
made  free. 

The  main  question  of  any  interest,  therefore,  connected  witb 
the  Major's  BLeport,  the  reviewer  altogether  shirks,  viz.,  "Will 
the  negroes,  after  they  are  made  free,  work  as  they  now  work,  for 
such  wagies  as  the  planters  are  able  to  give  them  ?  ^  This  question, 
ill  the  absence  of  any  satisfaction  from  the  Review,  we  shall  attempt 
to  argue  for  ourselves. 
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If  we  look  at  the  circaoistaiices  of  our  principal  West  India  colo- 
nicBy  Jamaica,  Demerara^  and  Trinidad,  we  find  countnes,  rery  small 
parts  of  the  hest  lands  of  which  are  cultivated,  and  of  such  fertility, 
that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  lahour  of  a  man  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide him  with  suhsistence.  In  such  countries  the  land  itself  is  wotth 
nothing ;  it  does  not  yield  any  rent  (taking  rent  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  by  the  economists) ;  the  whole  value  of  an  estate  consists 
in  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place,  and  in  the  buildings 
which  have  been  erected  on  it.  According  to  the  slave  law  oi 
Jamaica,  it  should  seem,  that  the  only  provision  which  it  is  compulsory 
on  a  master  to  make  fbr  a  slave,  is  to  supply  him  with  a  provision 
ground  (which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  of  no  value),  which  the 
slave  is  to  till  in  his  leisure  time,  that  is  to  say,  on  Sundays,  and 
twenty-six  days  in  the  year,  which  are  allowed  them  for  that  purpose. 
(Consolidated  Slave  Law  of  Jamaica,  57  Geo.  3,  c.  25.)  The  slave- 
owner, therefore,  gets  eleven-twelfths  of  the  labour  of  the  slave,  and 
pays  him  with  the  other  twelfth ;  and  this  is  the  whole  of  the  pay- 
ment,* unless  he  add  a  rag  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  the  animal.  At 
any  rate  it  is  a  main  part  of  it. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  if  these  men  were  free,  their 
labour  could  be  obtained  on  such  terms.  The  negro  might  indeed  be 
willing  to  work  the  twenty-six  days  in  the  year,  to  provide  himself 
with  yams  or  plantains ;  but  that  he  should  work  during  the  286  days 
in  the  year,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  for  the  plantation,  without  seme 
payment  other  than  the  privilege  of  working  twenty-six  days  more 
for  himself,  we  do  not  believe.  The  saints  may,  for  faith  will  remove 
mountains. 

Major  Moody  considers  it  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  labour,  that 
man  will  not  work  without  a  motive,  in  the  lowlands  of  the  torrid 
zone.  The  reviewer  objects  that  the  same  principle  applies  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  and  we  so  far  agree  with  the  objection,  that  we 
would  not  work  upon  the  terms  on  which  it  is  expected  that  a 
negro  is  to  work  if  we  were  on  the  highlands  of  Iceland.  But,  be- 
cause the  reviewer  proves  the  Major's  proposition  to  be  less  extensive 
than  it  might  have  been,  he  does  not  prove  it  to  be  untrue  within  the 
limits  to  which  the  Major  restricts  it.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
says  the  Major,  the  Blacks  will  not  work  under  the  torrid  zone.  This 
is  not  answered  by  saying,  under  the  same  circumstances  Whites 
would  not  work  under  the  temperate  zone. 

The  climate  does  make  a  difference  in  this  respect — that,  whe- 
ther the  pleasures  of  idleness  under  a  burning  sun  be  or  be  not  greater*^— 
the  wants  of  a  negro,  beyond  food,  are  certainly  less  in  Jamaica  than 
in  England.  If  the  negroes  are  at  all  like  whites,  (the  object  of  the 
reviewer  seems  to  be  to  prove  that  they  are,  and  for  this  purpose  t^ey 
may  be  safely  taken  to  be  so,)  the  pain  of  labour,  and  the  pleasure 
of  rest,  muat  be  greater  under  a  burning  sun  than  in  a  temperate  cli- 
mftte ;  and  the  Major  certainly  gives  us  great  matter  for  doubting 
whether  a  free  labourer  under  such  circumstances  would  give  his 
labour  steadily  for  any  reward  which  could  possibly  be  offered  to  him. 

*  Tbi8  is  evident,  from  another  part  of  the  same  law,  where  St  is  proTided,  that  if 
n5>  provision  ground  ia  given,  the  slaves  shall  have  mone^  wages,  55. 4d.  per  week  each* 
*'  in  order  tliat  they  may  be  properly  supported  and  maintained." — Sect*  6. 
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But  the  question  is  needlessly  complicated  as  far  as  .the  planter  is 
concerned,  hy  taking  into  account  the  known  difference  of  cliDaate, 
or  the  disputed  difference  between  black  and  white. 

"  We  will  grant,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  that  the  free  blacks  do  not 
work  so  steadily  as  the  slaves^  or  as  the  labourers  in  many  other 
countries.     But  how  does   Major  Moody  connect  this  unsteadiness 
with  the  climate  1    To  us  it  appears  to  be  the  universal  effect  of  ai* 
advance  iu  wages,  an  effect  not  confined  to  tropical  countries,  but 
daily  and  hourly  witnessed  in  England  by  every  man  who  attends  to 
the  habits  of  the  lower  orders.     Let  us  suppose,  that  an  English 
manufacturer  can  provide  himself  with  those  indulgences  which  use 
has  rendered  necessary  to  his  comfort  for  ten  shillings  a  week,  and 
that  he  can  earn  ten  shillings  a  week  by  working  steadily  twelve  hours 
a  day.     In  that  case,  he  probably  will  work  twelve  hours  a  day.     But 
let  us  suppose  that  the  wages  of  his  labour  rise  to  thirty  shillings. 
Will  he  still  continue  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
trebling  his  present  enjoyments,  or  of  laying  up  a  hoard  against  bad 
times  ?    Notoriously  not.    He  will  perhaps  work  four  days  in  the  week, 
and  thus  earn  twenty  shillings,  a  sum  larger  than  that  which  he  for- 
merly obtained,  but  less  than  that  which  he  might  obtain  if  he  chose 
to  labour  as  he  formerly  laboured.     When  the  wages  of  the  workman 
rise,  he  every  where  takes  out,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  some 
portion  of  the  rise  In  the  form  of  repose. '  This  is  the  real  explana- 
tion of  that  unsteadiness  on  which  Major  Moody  dwells  so  much — an 
unsteadiness  which  cannot  surprise  any  person  who  has  ever  talked 
with  an   English  manufacturer,  or  ever  heard  of  the   name    Saint 
Monday.     It  appears  by  his  own  Report,  that  a  negro  slave  works 
from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night  on  the  sugar  grounds  of 
Tortola,  and  receives  what  is  equivalent  to  something  less  than  half- 
a-crown  in  return.     But  he  ceases  to  be  a  slave,  and  becomes  his  own 
master ;  and  then  he  finds  that  by  cutting  firewood,  an  employment 
which  requires  no  great  skill,  he  can  earn  eight  shillings  and  four- 
pence  a  week.     By  working  every  other  day  he  can  procure  better 
food  and  better  clothes  than  ever  he  had  before.     In  no  country  from 
the  Pole  to  the  Equator,  would  a  labourer  under  such  circumstances 
work  steadily.     The  major  considers  it  as  a  strange  phenomenon, 
peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone,  that  these  people  lay  up  little  against' 
seasons  of  sickness  and  distress — as  if  Uiis  were  not  almost  univer' 
sally  the  case  among  the  far  more  intelligent  population  of  England 
— as  if  we  did  not  regularly  see  our  artisans  thronging  to  the  ale- 
house when  wages  are  high,  and  to  the  pawnbroker's  shop  when  they 
are  low — as  if  we  were  not  annually  raising  millions,  in  order  to  save 
the  working  classes  from  the  misery  which  otherwise  would  be  the 
consequence  of  their  own  improvidence. 

'*  We  are  not  the  advocates  of  idleness  and  imprudence.  The 
question  before  us  is,  not  whether  it  be  desirable  that  men  all  over 
the  world  should  labour  more  steadily  than  they  now  do ;  but  whe- 
ther the  laws  which  regulate  labour  within  the  tropics,  differ  from 
those  which  are  in  operation  elsewhere.  This  is  a  question  which 
never  can  be  settled,  merely  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  work  done 
iu  different  places.  By  pursuing  such  a  course,  we  should  establish  a 
separate  law  of  labour  for  every  country,  and  for  every  trade  in  every 
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country.  The  free  African  docs  not  work  so  steadily  as  the  English- 
man. But  the  wild  Indian,  by^the  major's  own  account,  works  still 
less  steadily  than  the  African.  The  Chinese  labourer,  on  the  other 
band,  works  more  steadily  than  the  Englishman.  In  this  island, 
the  industry  of  the  porter  or  the  waterman,  is  less  steady  than  the 
industry  of  the  ploughman.  But  the  great  general  principle  is  the 
same  in  all.  All  will  work  extremely  hard  rather  than  miss  the  com- 
forts to  which  they  have  been  habituated;  and  all,  when  they  find  it 
possible  to  obtain  their  accustomed  comforts  with  less  than  their 
accustomed  labour,  will  not  work  so  hard  as  they  formerly  worked, 
merely  to  increase  them.  The  real  point  to  be  ascertained,  there- 
fore, is,  whether  the  free  African  is  content  to  miss  his  usual  enjoy- 
ments, not  whether  he  works  steadily  or  not ;  for  the  Chinese  pea- 
sant would  work  as  irregularly  as  the  Englishman,  and  the  English- 
man as  irregularly  as  the  negro,  if  this  could  be  done  without  any 
diminution  of  comforts.  Now,  it  does  not  appear  from  any  passage 
in  the  whole  Report,  that  the  free  blacks  are  retrograding  in  their 
mode  of  living.  It  appears,  on  the  contrnrj-,  that  their  work,  however 
irregular,  does  in  fact  enable  them  to  live  more  comfortably  than 
they  ever  did  as  slaves.  The  unsteadiness,  therefore,  of  which  they 
are  accused,  if  it  be  an  argument  for  coercing  them,  is  equally  an 
argument  for  coercing  the  spinners  of  Manchester  and  the  gnndcrs  of 
Sheffield." 

It  follows  from  this  (we  will  not  call  it  admission,  for  we  do  not 
wish  to  consider  the  question  as  advocates  of  any  particular  solution 
*  of  ft,  but  from  this)  statement  of  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  that  if 
the  negroes  of  our  colonies  were  free,  much  less  work  must  be  done, 
and  that  the  payment  by  the  planter  for  this  work  must  be  much 
greater  than  at  present.  It  follows  further,  from  such  a  state  of  things, 
in  the  first  place,  that  a  great  part  of  the  fixed  capital  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  the  labourers  are  not  now  too  numerous  to  keep  in  ac- 
tivity, must  remain  unemployed,  and  be  in  effect  lost ;  that  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  rest  would  be  unable  to  bear  competition  with  those  who 
raised  tropical  produce  with  slave  labour  (or  with  free  labour,  in 
a  country  where  labour  is  cheaper  ) ;  that  therefore  the  whole  value 
of  West  Indian  estates  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  annihilated. 

The  notion  of  the  superior  cheapness  of  free  as  compared  with 
slave  labour,  applied,  as  it  indiscriminately  is,  to  countries  under  all 
sorts  of  different  circumstances,  is  one  of  the  errors  which  have 
arisen  from  too  hasty  a  generalization.  In  countries  like  England, 
where  the  population  exceeded  the  ready  means  of  subsisting  them, 
the  business  of  slave-holding  would  probably  be  the  most  unprofitable 
of  all  occupations.  The  labour  of  a  man  is  obtained  without  slavery 
for  his  mere  subsistence.  If  he  were  a  slave  he  would  still  be  fed, 
bis  industry  would  be  much  less  to  be  relied  upon,  and  the  master 
would  be  burthenedwith  the  expense— which  he  now  throws,  or  hopes 
to  throw,  on  bis  neighbours,—- of  his  maintenance  in  sickness  and  age. 
Some  of  the  agricultural  parishes  compel  the  wealthy  inhabitants  to 
find  a  certain  number  of  labouring  men  with  employment,  with  no 
other  obligation  as  to  payment  of  wages  than  that  of  keeping  them  from 
starving.  Some  people  have  compared  this  condition  of  the  labourer, 
toslaveiy; — but  it  is  directly  the  opposite,  to  slavery.     It  is  at  any 
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rate  the  slavery  of  the  capitalist,  not  of  the  labourer.  The  West 
Indian  farmer  forces  the  slave  to  gire  his  labour  in  return  for  food ; 
the  English  farmer  is  forced  to  give  his  food  in  return  fur  labour. 

But  a  state  of  things  the  opposite  to  that  of  England  prevails  in 
every  country  which  abounds  in  rich  and  unappropriated  land.  There, 
instead  of  being  a  burthen  to  maintain  a  strong  man,  getting  his 
whole  labour  in  return,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  get  the  services  of  a  labourer  on  that  condition.  In 
North  America  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  the  services  of 
the  emigrants  from  Europe  are  purchased  for  terms  of  years  for  a 
considerable  sum,  the  temporary  slaves,  or  bondmen,  being  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  and  even  furnished  with  money  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service.  Nothing  in  America,  it  is  well  known,  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  obtain  agricultural  labourers  for  hire,  (though  in  no  part 
of  the  world  are  the  people  more  active,  if  not  more  steadily  indus- 
trious.) It  is,  or  was,  equally  difficult  to  get  rent  for  land,  except  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns.  A  farmer  will  take  a  lease 
in  a  labourer,  who  will  not  take  a  lease  in  a  farm.  In  such  a  coun- 
try, if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  property  in  labour,  it  would  be 
similar  in  value  to  the  property  of  land  in  England. 

In  the  work  of  Adam  Smith,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  dis- 
tinction between  countries  in  different  conditions,  as  regards  the  de- 
mand for  labour,  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  subject  of  slave 
labour  prevails;   the  more  singular  in  the  man   who  explained  so 
clearly  the  doctrine  of  competition.    He  actually  conceives  (for  the 
candour  of  his  mind  precludes  us  from  supposing  that  he  intended  to 
mislead  his  readers,  even  for  the  sake  of  discountenancing  a  barbarous 
system,)  that  slave  labour  was  chosen  in  the  sugar  colonies,  though 
dearer  than  free  labour,  only  because  the  sugar  cultivation  would 
**  afford  it."     After  observing  (book  iii.  chap.  2),  "  The  experience 
of  all  ages,  I  believe,  demonstrates,  that  the  work  done  by  slaves, 
though  it  appears  to  cost  only  his  maintenance,  is,  in  the  end,  the 
dearest  of  any ; "  he  says,  *'  the  pride  of  man  makes  him  love  to 
domineer,  and  nothing  mortifies  him  so  much  as  to  be  obliged  to  con- 
descend to  persuade  his  inferiors.    Wherever  the  law  allows  it,  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  can  afford  «7,  therefore,  he  will  generally 
prefer  the  service  of  slaves  to  that  of  freemen.     The  planting  ef 
sugar  and  tobacco  can  afford  the  expense  of  slave  culiivation.. 
The  raising  of  eorh,  it  seems,  in  the  present  times  cannot.     In  the 
English  colonies,  of  which  the   principal  produce  is  corn,  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  freemen.    ------    In  our 

sugar  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  work  is  done  by  slaves ; 
and  in  our  tobacco  colonies,  a  very  great  part  of  it.  The  profits  of 
a  sugar  plantation  in  any  of  our  West  India  colonies  are  generally 
much  greater  than  those  of  any  other  cultivation  that  is  known, 
either  in  Europe  or  America  ;  and  the  profits  of  a  tobacco  planta- 
tion, though  inferior  to  those  of  sugar,  are  superior  to  those  of 
corny  as  has  already  been  observed.  Both  can  afford  the  expense  of 
slave  cultivation,  but  sugar  can  afford  it  still  better  than  tobacco. 
The  number  of  negroes  is  accordingly  much  greater,  in  proportion  to 
^he  whites,  in  our  sugar  than  in  our  tobacco  colonies.'' 

This  is  one  of  the  choicest  spccin^ens  we  know  of  the  mistakes  an 
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able  maD  is  liable  to  fall  into  when  he  begins  by  taking  for  granted  a 
proposition  which  it  is  his  business  to  investigate.'^     Having  pre-esta- 
blislied  that  slave  labour  is  always  dearer  than  that  of  free  men,  yet 
finding  in  practice  that  those  plantations  cultivated  wholly  by  slave 
labour  are  the  inost  profitable,  those  partially  by  slave  labour  the 
next,  and  those  wholly  cultivated  by  free  labour  the  last  in  profit,  he 
proceeds  to  make  the  degree  of  profit  the  cause,  not  the  effect  of  the 
employment  of  slaves,  as  if  all  sugar  growers  could  be  so  overbur- 
thened  with  wealth,  as  to  waste  their  money  voluntarily  in  the  most 
expensive  species  of  labour  they  could  find,  with  the  great  additional 
advantage   of  thereby  living  in  constant  danger  of  insurrection  or 
murder.     The  true  state  of  the  case,  evidently  was,  that  slave  labour 
was  applied  to  sugar  plantations,  because  it  was  cheapest — ^because 
f^om  the  nature  of  the  sugar  cultivation  the  superintendence  of  the 
slaves  was  easiest,  and  because  on  account  of  the  growing  demand  for 
the  produce  in  Europe  a  better  opportunity  was  offered  than  in 
other  plantations  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  large  masses.     So 
long  as  the  growing  demand  for  sugar  continued  with  the  advantage 
o£  this  cheap  labour,   (cheap  to  the  planter,   for  the  same  reason, 
that  stolen  goods  are  cheap  to  the  thief,  applied  to  a  fertile  soil,) 
the  profits  must  have  been  large.    Whatever  they  are  now,  we  have 
no  doubt  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  would  make  them  disappear 
altogether. 

The  saints  and  the  West  Indians  keep  up  a  cross  fire  of  falsehoods 
on  one  another ;  each  party,  by  their  extravagance,  actually  making  out 
a  case  for  their  opponents.  The  saints  tell  us  it  would  be  better  for  the 
planters  if  the  slaves  were  free ;  the  planters  tell  us  the  slaves  are 
actually  better  off  than  if  they  were  manumitted.  Good  saints,  if 
what  you  say  be  true,  you  may  safely  let  the  planters  alone ;  good 
planters,  if  what  you  say  be  true,  it  is  no  hardship  to  make  you  manu- 
mit your  slaves.  But  you  are  both  wrong.  Slavery  ts  a  good  thing 
for  the  planters,  and  a  bad  thing  for  the  slave.  It  is  good  for  the 
master  to  get  eleven-twelfths  of  a  slave's  labour  for  nothing ;  it  is  bad 
for  the  slave  to  be  cart-whipped  into  working  on  such  terms. 

It  may  be  nevertheless  true,  that  though  the  slaves  are  not  so  well 
off  as  they  might  be,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  in  a  very  pitiable 
condition,  as  compared  with  many  other  beings  in  the  world.  Such 
is  the  fertility  of  the  soil  they  cultivate,  that  their  provision  grounds 
afford  them,  we  believe,  an  ample  supply  of  food  ;  it  is  not  the  inte* 
rest  of  their  masters  to  work  them  so  severely  as  to  endanger  life,  or 
to  treat  them  with  ^unnecessary  severity.  It  is  possible  and  probable, 
that  as  far  as  physical  enjoyment  is  concerned,  they  may  be  on  a  level 
with  the  free  labourers  of  Europe.     Nothing  would  induce  us  to  doubt 

r  *  It  it  <^>6erved,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  some  Life  of  Adam  Smith*  (Stuart  a  ?) 
that  bia  conTeiaactioD  on  subjecta  which  he  had  not  thoroughly  inveatigated,  was  far 
from  being  remarkable  for  its  acuteness;  and  that  the  opinions  which  he  hazarded 
would  have  impresaed  a  person  unaware  of  his  real  powers,  with  a  most  unfaTOuraUe 
idea  of  his  mind.  The  same  obeerration  must  not  be  applied  to  all  the  incidental 
vemarka  in  bia  great  works*  but  there  are  some  of  them  which  often  remind  us  of  it* 
He  had  great  powers  of  investigation,  but  little  of  quick  or  ready  judgment.  When  he 
pronounces  hastily,  he  often  blunders.  Mr.  M'Culloch  is  about*  we  understand,  (o 
publish  an  edition  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  with  Notes.  No  work  needs  them  more, 
and  no  man  is  better  fitted  to  supply  thena. 
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thla  bot  the  decrease  of  their  numbers  (though  uow  not  a  rapid  de- 
crease) ID  most  of  the  colonies.* 

We  do  not  give  into  the  cant  of  those  Who  blame  the  saints  for 
giving  their  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  negroes  while  there  are 
other  objects  of  philanthropy  nearer  home ;  but  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  importance  of  the  discussionsy  as  far  as  the  happiness  of 
the  negtoes  is  concerned,  has  been  much  exaggerated.  There  are  6 
ol'  700»000  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  condition  we  have  just 
described ;  but  this  number  includes  all  ages,  so  that,  according  to 
the  ordinary  calculation,  there  are  not  above  200,000  or  250,000  of 
efficient  working  negroes.  They  alone  are  subject  to  the  caprice  and. 
the  cart-whip  of  masters  and  overseers ;  the  old  and  the  young  must 
be  practically  exempt  from  it.  Of  these,  unless  the  West  Indies 
entirely  change  the  nature  of  a  civilized  man,  the  great,  the  very 
great  majority  must  be  well  treated.  A  few  are  in  the  condition  of 
the  crew  of  a  ship  under  a  brutal  and  capricious  commander.  Here 
and  there  cases  of  cruelty  and  oppression  probably  occur,  which,  if 
known,  would  ^ng  the  sOul ;  and  they  oecur  perhaps  more  frequently 
than  in  other  forms  of  society,  though  no  form  of  society  will  be 
entirely  exempt  from  them.  JBut  this  state  of  things  will  mend  of 
itself;  it  is  difficult  to  hasten  its  indprovement,  and  the  number  of  the 
people  afifected  by  Hs  evik  is  small. 

It  will  mend  oi  itself,  because  the  importation  of  slaves  having  long 
ceased,  the  coercion  which  was  necessary  to  be  applied  to  the  imported 
savages  will  gradually  disappear.  The  slave  population  will  doon  be 
entirely  composed  of  persons  born  in  the  colonies,  habituated  to 
labour,  acquainte(^  with  the  power  of  their  masters,  and  accustomed 
from  their  infancy  to  drehd  it.  Obedience  will  follow  fear,  and  mild- 
ness obedience.  Brutal  punishments  uill  be  discountenanced  by 
public  opinion.  Manumission  by  testament  will  become  frequent. 
The  slaves  being  instructed,  will  be  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
protection  of  the  law. 

With  your  utmost  efforts,  can  this  improvement  be  ttiiicb  hastened  ? 
The  power,  so  long  as  the  colonies  exist  on  thdr  present  foothig,  must 
he  left  in  the  bauds  of  white  men,  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  would 
aliVays  abuse  il.  How  mdny  cases  of  cruelty  occur  now,  and  how 
many  less  would  occur  ubdor  any  plan  you  can  devise  ?  The  good 
you  do  \^ill  be  on  a  small  per  centage  of  a  small  number. 

The  200^000  hard-workiug,  but  well-fed  personages,  of  whom  per* 
haps  200  afe  yearly  flogged  when  they  do  not  deserve  it,  occupy  more 
of  the  attention  ,of  Parliament,  give  rise  to  ten  times  more  pamphlets, 
more  schemes  and  discussions,  than  the  hundred  milHons  of  natives 
of  HindoAtau,  among  whom)  for  aught  th^  people  of  Englaitd  know,  a 
hundred  times  as  many  euomalties  are  perpetrated.  It  is  creditable 
to  the  nation  perhaps  that  the  name  of  slavery  catches  the  attention. 


^ '  *  There  wai,  we  believe,  a  greiit  ineanaHty  in  the  namben  of  males  and  females 
imported  while  the  alave  trade  continued,  the  former  being  greatly  superior  to  the 
latter*  If  we  could  jodseirom  the  Tesaels  containing  the  captured  Afrirans  who  were 
the  objects  of  Major  Moody's  inquiries,  the  males  would  exceed  the  females  in  the 
pfoportioD  of  fifteen  to  six.  This  would  account  for  a  considerable  difference  l)etween 
the  T^te  of  increase  of  the  population  of  the  West  Indies  and  that  of  other  places.  But 
the  lying  and  exaggeration  on  both  sides  makes  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth  on 
any  point. 
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and  shocks  the  mind.  The  cracking  of  a  cart*whip  at  a  female,  the 
marking  of  human  heings  like  cattle,  are  offensive  to  the  imagination ; 
but  still  not  more  so  than  the  bnming  alive  of  women  oti  funeral  piles,  or 
the  massacre  of  hundreds  of  men  by  grape  shot.  Yet  while  Parliament 
caused  to  be  printed  voluminous  schedules  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  Tortola  apprentices,  with  protocols  of  the  dispute  about  Kate 
Hodge's  hog,  and  Venus  Acomki*s  goat,  they  refused  even  to  look  at 
the  papers  concerning  the  mutiny  of  Barrackpore.  The  zeal  and 
industry  of  the  saints  are  fine  qualities ;  they  make  the  most  of  their 
subjects,  and  if  human  attention,  human  time,  and  human  benevolence 
were  unlimited,  they  would  be  worthy  of  all  praise  ;  but  as  the  world 
goes,  there  are  few  great  subjects  on  which  the  same  good  qualities 
might  not  be  much  more  usefully  employed. 


A  WINTER  IN  LAPLAND.* 


The  northernmost  parts  of  Europe  are  so  inaccurately  known,  and 
so  seldom  visited  by  intelligent  travellers,  that  we  should  have  felt 
grateful  to  Captain  firooke  for  his  publications  respecting  them,  were 
their  contents  less  interesting  and  intrinsically  valuable  than  they 
really  arc.  As  it  is,  the  pleasure  arising  from  novelty  is  superadded 
to  the  wholesome  enjoyment  experienced  by  the  person  who  perceives 
that  be  has  added  to  his  stock  of  useful  knowleage.  The  Winter  in 
Lapland  is  in  reality  the  second  volume  of  Captain  Brooke's  former 
travels,  and  relates  to  a  corner  of  the  globe  much  less  justly  ap- 
preciated than  the  principal  part  of  his  earlier  route.  Finmark  is  the 
most  northern  extremity  both  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  run  up 
to  the  Polar  ocean  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  are  terminated  in  the 
snowy  mountains,  the  clustering  islands,  and  numerous  inlets  and  fiords 
of  the  country,  respecting  which  we  propose,  by  the  aid  of  Captain 
Brooke's  work,  to  communicate  some  intelligence. 

Captain  Brooke  established  his  head-quarters  inQnaloen,  or  Whale 
Island,  (JO^dd'lat.)  which  is  less  than  a  degree  from  the  North 
Cape.  This  island,  about  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  is  formed  by  a 
lofty  mountain,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  inhabitants  are  confined, by 
the  nature  of  the  country,  to  the  coast,  on  which  is  the  town  of  Ham- 
merfest.  The  bay  of  Hammerfest  is  a  very  fine  port,  and  the  harbour 
wholly  protected  from  every  source  of  danger  or  annoyance  to  shipping. 
If  one  point  only  of  likeness  may  authorize  a  comparison,  Hammerfest 
is  a  sort  of  northern  Venice ;  for  there  is  no  moving  about  without 
a  boat  After  the  purchase  of  this  necessary  vehicle.  Captain  Brooke 
considered  himself  perfectly  independent;  for  he  could  either  fish, 
shoot,  or  pay  visits,  as  he  pleased,  in  the  boat  that  was  moored  under 
his  window  and  always  ready  at  his  command.  At  first  Captain  Brooke 
was  lodged  at  Fuglenfles,  a  point  ob  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  to 
Hammerfest.  This  water  he  frequently  crossed,  and  mentions  a 
peculiarity  of  the  northern  seas  which  must  render  them  a  fruitful 
source  of  amusement.  Fish  and  fishing  are  the  staple  of  the  Arctic 
regions ;  and  the  transparency  of  the  water  is  such,  tnat  the  fishermen 

*  A  Wiuter  in  Lapland  and  Sweden,  with  Tarious  Ob^eirationt  relating  to  FinmariL 
and  its  Inliabitanta,  made  during  a  Residence  at  Hummerfest,  near  the  North  Cape,  by 
Arthur  de  Capell  Brooke,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
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are  enabled  to  ply  tBelr  trade  i^t  an  extraordinary  advantage.  In  the 
following  extract,  Captain  Brooke  enumerates  the  fish  usually  seen  in 
the  water ;  and  describes  the  manner  in  which,  availing  themselves  of 
this  circumstance,  the  fishermen  catch  the  plaice. 

The  waters  of  the  bay,  which  deepen  gradually  to  about  twenty  fltthonu,  possess  all 
the  transparency  for  which  the  Northern  Ocean  is  so  remarkable,  as  has  been  abea'jly 
noticed.  The  passage  from  Fuglenss  to  Hammerfest  was,  on  this  account,  exceedingly 
interesting,  when  the  weather  was  calm,  the  watery  regions  presenting  a  scene  of  as 
much  life  and  animation  as  those  above.  A  few  feet  below  the  boat,  shoals  of  tmaa 
tank  (Voung  cod)  eagerly  snapped  at  the  dangling  hook ;  the  middle  depth  was 
generally  occupied  by  the  larger  sey,  or  coal-fish,  {gadut  carbonarUt* ;)  while  at  the 
bottom,  huge  plaice,  (pUurotiectei  pUUesa,  Linn.)  or  the  enormous  oiMtts  or  halibut  ^p. 
hippoglossus,)  was  frequently  seen  stretched  on  the  white  sand.  In  some  parts,  tlie 
bottom  was  thickly  studded  with  echini  of  all  hues  and  sizes,  some  being  of  a  delicate 
pea-green,  others  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  many  of  a  deep  purple.  In  other  parts, 
where  the  bottom  was  composed  of  a  fine  white  sand,  innumerable  star-fish  (asteria) 
might  be  seen,  extending  their  rays.  Some  of  these  that  I  succeeded  in  drawing  up, 
were  very  large,  exceeding  in  circumference  a  full-sixed  plaice.  Very  few  shells  indeed 
were  to  be  observed,  the  northern  shores,  from  their  nature,  being  particularly  barren 
of  testacoa. 

llie  manner  in  which  the  large  plaice  are  taken  here,  renders  this  kind  of  fishing 
more  entertaining  than  any  other.  When  the  weather  is  calm,  and  the  surface  of  the 
water  unrufBed,  the  fisherman  provides  himself  wiUi  a  strons  fine  cord,  a  few  fathoms 
in  length,  to  which  is  attached  a  small  sharp-pointed  spear-bead,  with  double-barbs, 
similar  to  a  whale  harpoon,  and  heavily  loaded,  to  carry  it  with  the  greater  force  and 
velocity  to  the  bottom,  lliis  is  held  by  the  harpooner,  ready  over  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
whilst  a  second  pers<m  paddles  it  forward  as  slowly  as  possible,  in  order  that  tbe 
former  may  be  enabled  to  discover  the  fish  at  the  bottom,  which,  as  they  are  found 
p;enerally  on  the  clear  white  sand,  are  thus  more  easily  discovered.  As  soon  as  a  fish 
IS  seen,  the  boat  is  stopped,  and  the  harpooner  suspending  the  line,  drops  the  harpoon 
-close  to  the  stern  of  the  boat,  which  is  brought  exactly  over  the  fi^.  This,  being 
firmly  transfixed  by  the  force  the  harpoon  acquires  in  its  descent,*  is  then  drawn  up  to 
the  surface.  By  these  means  I  have  known  a  boat  loaded  in  the  short  space  of  a 
couple  of  hours.  Halibut  are  but  seldom  taken  in  this  way,  being  found  at  aepths  too 
great  to  admit  of  the  effectual  descent  of  the  harpoon,  which  is  used  with  tlie  greatest 
advantagt  in  two  or  three  fathoms  water.  These,  which  are  caught  by  means  of  hooks, 
aometiracs  attain  the  enormous  size  of  500  lbs.  weight,  or  even  more,  and  instances 
have  been  known  of  their  upsetting  the  boat,  when,  they  have  been  incautiously  drawn 
up,  without  being  dispatched. 

At  the  time  our  traveller  was  at  Qualoen  island,  the  bay  and  port 
of  Hammerfest  were  by  no  means  unfrequented  by  merchant  vessels. 
Besides  four  from  Bremen  and  Flcnsberg,  three  from  Drontheim  aud 
Nordland,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Russians  from  the  White  Sea, 
Captain  Brooke  found  two  fine  English  brigs,  taking  iu  cargoes  of  stock- 
fish for  Holland  and  the  Mediterranean.  These  vessels  were  chartered 
by  a  Mr.  Crowe,  who  is  the  grand  means  of  communication  between 
the  inhabitants  of  this  remote  district  and  the  civilized  world,  and 
seems  to  have  discovered  an  exceedingly  snug  aud  profitable  trade. 
The  inhabitants  depend  upon  him  for  all  manufactured  goods,  and 
the  ladies  are  especially  indebted  to  him  for  every  article  of  exterior 
dress  and  ornament.  The  fair  sex  of  Hammerfest  are  peculiarly  gay 
iu  their  attire ;  and  Captain  Brooke  observes,  that  no  one  would  imagine 
from  their  appearance^  ease  of  manner,  and  dress,  that  they  inhabited 
an  obscure  part  of  the  world  several  degrees  beyond  the  Polar  circle. 
It  may  easUy  be  supposed,  that  at  Hammerfest  there  is  not  a  more 

•  This  is  an  odd  blunder  for  an  F.RJS.  The  resistance  of  the  water  partly  destroys 
the  force  communicated  by  the  hand,  and  diminishes  the  influence  of  gravity.  No 
force  is  acquired  in  the  descent ;  and  Captain  Brooke  might  have  learned  this  from  the 
fkct  he  afterwards  states,  that  the  halebut  lies  too  deep  for  this  kind  of  fishing.  The 
resistance  of  the  water  then  destroys  the  communicated  force. — Ed. 
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popular  character  than  the  EngHsh  merchant.  His  annnal  departure, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  is  accompanied  with  tears ;  and  his  return, 
in  the  succeeding  summer,  looked  forward  to  with  the  most  lirely 
anxiety  hy  the  females  of  Hammerfest. 

The  Laps  of  Finmark  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the 
fishing  or  shore  Laplanders,  and  the  rein-deer  or  mountain  Lap- 
landers. The  latter  live  during  the  winter  in  the  mountains,  and  in 
the  summer  they  invariably  seek  the  coast.  The  interior  part  of 
Lapland,  especially  its  boundless  forests,  abounds  with  insects,  so  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  animal  to  remain  there  in  summer  The  Laps 
are  moreover  led  to  the  shore  under  the  idea  that  a  draught  of  salt  water 
is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  their  deer.  When  the  deer  descend 
from  the  mountains  and  come  within  sight  of  the  sea,  they  hasten 
forward  with  one  accord,  and  drink  eagerly  of  the  salt  water,  though 
they  are  never  observed  to  apply  to  it  afterwards. 

In  a  country  where  nature  has  so  few  charms,  or  rather  where  her 
features  are  so  rugged,  and  all  her  ways  so  stern,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  resources  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  social  kind.  If  jovial 
drinking  and  good-natured  chat  may  be  called  social,  the  natives  of 
Qualoen  may  challenge  the  world  for  tliis  virtue.  Captain  Brooke's 
chamber,  at  Fuglenses,  every  niglit  resounded  with  the  notes  of  mirth 
and  merrimeAt.  The  many  little  articles  of  British  manufacture 
which  are  always  turned  out  of  the  baggage  of  an  English  traveller, 
and  which  usually  lie  about  hi^  room,  with  his  sketches  and  his  books, 
were  objects  of  general  admiration.  Notwithstanding  the  interruption 
which  this  caused  to  his  pursuits,  Captain  Brooke  states,  that  the  good- 
humour  and  honest  frankness  of  these  people,  made  him  willingly 
submit  to  the  inconvenience.  The  following  is  a  lively  picture  of  a 
jolly  evening,  and  proves  pretty  clearly  that  "  Old  Norway  *'  under- 
stands even  better  than  <<  Merry  England,"  did  in  her  old  days,  how 
to  push  about  the  bowl,  which,  by  an  excusable  blunder,  is  in  songs 
usually  called  "  soul  inspiring."  , 

One  evening  die  whole  small  society  of  Hsmmerfest  would  come  intheir  boats  to 
dzink  punch,  and  smoke  thek  pipes  at  the  Red  Hoase  ;  and  this  number  being  swelled 
by  the  captains  of  the  different  vessels,  the  party  was  consequently  pretty  numerous. 
My  little  room  then  resounded  with  loud  effusions  of  hearts  unacquaintea  with  care, 
and  little  anxious  about  what  the  morrow  would  produce.  These  drinking  bouts  were 
conducted  with  such  spirit,  that  it  reminded  me  of  the  good  old  dajrs,  when  o<fr 
ancestors  were  in  like  manner  worthy  disciples  of  Anacreon,  and  would  have  caused  a 
blush  in  the  cheeks  of  the  degenerate  water*drinkers  of  the  present  age.  They  were 
in  fact  so  determined,  that  many  a  head  far  stronger  than  my  own  would  have  sunk 
in  tlie  conflict ;  and  I  really  despaired,  that  any  exertions,  however  great  on  my  part, 
during  my  short  residence,  could  render  me  a  wortliy  companion  to  such  men  as  Foged, 
Meyer,  Aaigaard,  or  Jentof.  The  first  of  these  was  a  giant,  with  powers  unrivaled 
in  Finmark.  Enveloped  in  smoke,  and  swallowing  streams  of  liquid  fire,  the  sheriff 
was  in  tact  the  soul  of  every  party;  and  his  arrival  at  Hammerfest  from  Alten,  where 
his  presence  was  frequently  required  from  his  high  office,  was  the  speedy  forerunner 
of  asacoesston  of  jovial  parties.  At  these,  the  only  liquor  drunk  is  punch,  wine  being 
almost  unknown  m  Finmark ;  except  that  occasionally  a  few  bottles  of  a  villainous 
black  compound  find  their  way  from  Bremen  or  Flensburg,  and  enabling  those  who 
can  afford  to  drink  it  to  form  no  other  idea  of  that  wine,  the  name  of  which  it  bears, 
than  what  its  colour  may  suggest.  This,  however,  is  rarely  the  case,  as  the  merchants 
wisely  prefer  their  own  native  liquor ;  and  in  the  making  of  this  the  ladies  of  every 
family  are  so  skilful,  that  having  once  tasted' the  nectar  which  flows  from  their  hands, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  temptation.  They  neverthless  do  not  participate 
farther  in  these  ceremonies,  than  entering  occasionally  to  replenish  the  bowls.  These 
bouts  in  summer-time  commence  generally  about  six  o'clock,  and  in  winter  about  fouc* 
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and  aie  carried  on  witboat  intermiggion  till  after  nudnight  Every  One  brings  bit  pipe  ; 
witbout  tbia  be  would  be  miserable,  and  not  even  the  pancb  could  make  bimieel  com- 
fortable*.  Tbe  room  ie  presently  filled  witb  smoke  so  dense,  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguisb  persons. 

Most  of  the  company  during  tbistime  are  deeply  engaged,  eacb  with  bis  pipe  in  fai« 
moutb,  at  tbeir  ikvounte  game  of  wbist;  wbile  tbe  remainder  pace  tbe  room  with 
slow  and  measured  steps.  Now  tbe  first  toast  is  announced  by  tbe  master  of  tlie  bouse, 
which  is"  Gammel  ^orge,  **  Old  Norway  !'*  The  effect  produced  is  electrical ;  the 
whole  party  instantaneously  rise,  tbe  capacious  glasses  are  filled  to  tbe  brim  ;  every 
one  then  touches  with  bis  own  glass  tbe  top  of  eacb  in  the  room,  which  is  called  kliHking, 
and  is  similar  to  our  old-fashioned  custom  of  hob-nobbing ;  and  tbe  contents  are  dnmk 
off,  and  smoking  resumed,  .till  tbe  national  song  of  Norway  is  commenced,  and  sung  in 
loodcboms  by  all  witb  tbe  greatest  enthusiasm. 

The  national  song  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the 

country.    It  describes   the  three  modes  of  life  which  a  settler  in 

Finmark   may  follow,  and   the   blessings  which  may  attend  each. 

Should  I,  says  the  song,  dwell  on  the  lofty  mountains,  where  the 

Laplander,  in  his  snow  skates,  shoots  the  rein-deer,  and  the  ptarmigan 

flutters  on  the  heath,  these  would  be  sufficient  for  my  wants — with 

them  would  1  **  buy  wine,  and  pay  my  expenses.'' 

The  summit  of  tbe  rock  which  bears  tbe  pine 
Is  tbe  free  town  of  jovial  souls. 

In  the  green  talley,  where  there  are  rirers  and  sheep  and  lambs^ 
"  that  play,  and  nibble  leaves,*'  and  oxen — and  where  wealth  increases 
fast,  there  would  he  laugh  at  the  '^  boastings  of  fashion,''  (meaning, 
we  presume,  the  boasting  of  merchants,  sailors,  and  fishermen,  who 
talk  of  the  large  towns  they  have  seen,  and  tl\e  big  churches,)  and 
sitting  safely  on  his  grassy  sod,  empty  his  goblet  to  friendship. 

If,  again^  he  should  live  on  the  naked  beach,  on  a  rocky  islet 
abounding  with  eggs,  in  the  midst  of  the  rolling  sea,  where  flocks  of 
birds  pursue  the  herriiig,  sprat,  and  morten,  then  he  says,  if  he  gets 
such  a  draught  of  fish  that  his  boat  is  so  full  of  roe,  that  it  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  sinking,  that  then  he  is  happy,  rich,  and  satisfied.  At  the 
mention  of  Jish,  all  the  hearers  shout^  for  upon  it  the  welfare  of 
Finmark  depends.  ^'  Long  may  fish  swim  ! "  is  the  cry  of  the  song, 
and  the  **  fishery  "  are  drunk  with  loud  acclamation.  "  Long  may  fish 
swim ! "  sounds  in  their  ears  like  ^^  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves  "  in 
ours.  The  cry  of  fish  speaks  to  them  of  enjoyments  as  sincere,  and 
perhaps  of  the  very  same  kind  as  the  cry  of  liberty  with  us.  It  alt 
ends  in  a  good  dinner,  and  a  pleasant  evening  by  the  fire-side.  That 
which  is  the  most  essential,  is  the  most  classical ;  and  though  the  ideft 
of  blubber  is  by  no  means  among  our  most  refined  reflections,  yet  it 
carries  emotions  of  the  most  tender  kind  to  the  heart  of  the  Laplander. 
When  the  Briton  indignantly  repels  tbe  notion  of  slavery,  and  glories 
in  ruling  the  waves,  he,  were  his  meaning  closely  analyzed,  would  be 
found  to  intend  nothing  more  than  that  he  hoped  he  should  not  be 
disturbed  in  the  possession  of  such  comforts  as  have  fallen  to  his  share. 
Slavery  carries  with  it  hard  work  and  hard  fare ;  and  ruling  the  waves 
implies,  keeping  ofl*  intruders,  and  bringing  home  pleasant  mer- 
chandize. A^  the  jovial  Lap  roars  out  over  a  particularly  strong  bowT^ 
of  punch,  and  with  a  countenance  shining  like  the  best  whale  oil, 

Long  may  fish  swim !  tliat  was  tbe  toast 

On  which  I  took  my  glass. 

Sang  and  drank.  Long  may  the  fisharif  t  flonriah ! 

vre  presume  he  means  msch  the  same  thing. 
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Tea  is  generally  taken  at  the  commencement  of  these  entertainments^ 
says  Captain  Brooke,  and  about  three  hours  afterwards  the  mellem 
mad  is  served.  This,  which  means  the  middle  meal,  and  is  merely 
a  kind  of  interlude,  is  brought  in  on  a  tray^  and  handed  round  to  all, 
consisting  of  brandy,  smoked  salmon  or  halibut^  with  sandwiches 
made  of  thin  slices  of  German  sausages.  It  proves  not  the  least 
interruption  to  what  is  going  forward;  and  about  ten  o'clock  the 
of  tens  mad,  or  snpper,  is  announced,  upon  which  the  party  retire  to 
an  adjoining  room,  to  partake  of  it.  The  a/tens  mad  consists 
almost  invariably  of  a  large  dish  of  boiled  fish,  accompanied  in 
summer  by  a  reen  stek,  or  piece  of  rein-deer  venison,  roasted,  and 
eaten  with  the  jam  of  the  preserved  moltaebar,  or  cloud-berry,  (rubns 
chamsemorus,)  and  different  pickles.  Nothing  but  punch  is  drunk 
during  this  time,  and  the  cloth  being  removed,  the  bowls  are  re- 
plenished, and  the  carousal  seldom  ends  before  midnight.  These 
evenings  are  diversified  by  balls,  when  the  only  difference  is,  that 
females  and  a  violin  are  introduced.  The  violin  is  a  great  favourite ; 
some  member  of  every  family  plays  upon  it,  and  thus  the  darling 
amusement  of  dancing  is  always  to  be  had  with  ease.  The  usual 
dances  are  the  waltz,  the  polsk,  the  national  dance,  and  the 
hopska,  which  resembles  our  country  dance,  except  that  it  possesses  a 
greater  variety  of  figures.  In  this  way  were  Captain  Brooke's  apart- 
ments occupied  nearly  every  night  during  the  time  he  remained  at 
Fuglenaes. 

The  mountain  Laplander,  who  is  a  very  different  person  from  the 
Norwegian  settlers,  among  whom  Captain  Brooke  lived,  generally 
commences  his  migration  from  the  interior  to  the  coast  in  June.  The 
snow  is  by  that  time  off  the  ground,  he  conseq^uently  no  longer  travels 
in  sledges,  but  deposits  them  and  all  his  winter  neccssanes  in  the 
storehouse  near  his  church,  in  the  neighbourhood  he  occupies  during 
the  winter.  The  coast  of  Norway  is  preferred  for  summer  residence 
to  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  though  that  may  in  some  instances 
be  more  distant  from  the  freshness  of  the  breezes  and  its  freedom 
from  insects.  The  principal  object  is  the  health  of  the  deer— on  his 
flock  of  rein-deer  the  existence  of  the  mountain  Lap  depends — it  is 
his  fortune.  Where  they  are  likely  to  do  well,  and  where  he  stands 
a  cliance  of  catching  fish  for  his  summer  support^  there  the  'Field- 
finnevy  as  he  is  called,  pitches  his  rude  tent. 

The  mountain  Lap  is,  for  the  most  part,  wild  and  savage,  both  in 
appearance  and  habit.  There  is  a  ruggediiess  about  him,  which,  if  not 
properly  softened  by  a  glass  of  brandy,  or  a  present  of  tobacco,  is  re- 
pulsive. He  takes,  however,  the  gift  as  a  token  oi  good  intentions,  and 
is  then  ready  and  willing  to  perform  any  service  within  his  power.  His 
costume  is  sufficiently  like  his  neighbour,  the  bear — ^what  nature  does 
for  one  a  very  rude  kind  of  art  does  for  the  other.  The  husk  is  con- 
siderably thicker  than  the  kernel.  The  Lap  is  principally  clothed  in 
rein-deer  fur;  leather  and  woollen  are  resorted  to,  to  supply  the  inter- 
stices. With  linen,  Laplanders  are  totally  unacquainted.  Stockings 
they  have  none :  the  women  thrust  soft  dried  grass  into  their  shoes, 
and  for  the  more  effectual  exclusion  oi  the  cold,  wear  breeches. 

The  Laplanders  generally  are  of  a  diminutive  race,  though  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  more  northern  tribes  exceed  iu  stature  those  of  the 
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Mttth.  Tlie  Average  height  of  the  mountain  Laps  Inay  be  con^idiercd 
from  five  fbet,  to  five  feet  two  Inches.  They  are  meagre  «nd  bJray. 
Their  mode  of  life  fnatces  them  hardy  and  active.  They  are  eonstant^ 
subject  to  every  species  of  deprivation,  and  in  seasons  of  plenty  make 
isp  for  former  deficiencies  by  excessive  indalgence.  A  Lap,  who  has 
been  without  food  some  tiroCj  can  devour  the  most  stupendous  piles  of 
foody  which  will  last  him>  as  it  ought,  for  several  days,  if  he  shonld 
be  exposed  to  any  sudden  extremity.  The  number  of  deer  belonging 
to  a  herd  is  from  three  hundred  to  ^ve  hundred.  With  them  a  Lap- 
lander can  do  well,  and  live  in  tolerable  comfort.  In  sumrmer  they 
Supply  him  with  a  stock  of  cheese  for  the  winter,  and  he  can  tho 
a:tifbrd  to  kill  deer  enough  to  supply  hid  family  constantly  with  veniSon. 
Should  he  posfess  but  one  hunared  deer,  his  subsistence  is  very  pre- 
carious, and  with  fifty  only  he  generally  joins  some  other  herd. 
Should  any  calamity  deprive  him  of  his  deer  altogether,  he  descends 
ill  life — loiris  the  inhabitant  of  the  coast,  the  shore  Laplander,  whom 
he  consiaers  an  inferior  being,  and  lives  by  fishing,  until  he  can  recover 
kis  deer.  The  following  passage  speaks  of  a  most  important  article 
toiong  the  Laplander's  sources  of  subsistence. 

The  hooKdiold  economy  of  the  Laplander,  it  may  be  readily  imagined,  is  eiftremely 
Ample.  His  food,  duiing  the  period  of  his  sommer  wanderings,  is  spare  and  frugal ;  lie 
■o  tenger  indulges  himself  in  his  fstvourite  food,  rein-deer  venison,  wbidi  fonns  the 
hnury  of  tiie  ^dnter  season.  In  summer  he  is  intent  only  upon  increasing  hts  herd} 
and  providing  against  his  future  wants.  Recontents  himself  then  generally  ¥rith  rnill^, 
ind  the  rHnatns  of  the  curd  and  whf'y  after  making  his  cheese. 

•  In  the  first  he  indulges  himself  sparingfy,  on  account  ofthe  veiy  small  ouantity  each 
deer  affords,  as  well  as  of  the  great  importance  it  is  to  him  to  secure  a  good  quantity  <^ 
cheese  for  his  winter  stock,  and  to  guard  against  any  disaster  that  might  suddenly 
befiri  his  herd,  atfd  reduce  him  to  ^ant.  As  his  herd  is  milked  during  the  dummer 
lfe«i*tti  di^,  Wh^n  ^js  is  drawing  to  a  close,  he  geneiaJly  sets  by  some  nulk,  for  th'6 
Mopoae  of  being  frozen.  This  serves  not  otily  for  his  individual  use  during  the  winter, 
out  is  prized  so  much  for  its  exquisite  dehcacy  in  this  state,  that  it  forms  an  article  of 
trade  ;  and  the  merchants  with  whom  he  deals,  and  who  repair  then  to  the  interior, 
fiAdiy  purchase  it  tit  toy  price. 

From  the  natunJly  churlbh  temper  of  the  mountain  Laplander,  and  the  valu^  hh 
j«Bdy  sets  upon  his  milk,  it  is  extremely  dii&cult  during  the  summer  to  prevml  ufMm 
him  to  part  with  even  a  very  small  quadtity ;  and  wl>enever  I  visited  the  tent,  I  saw 
wil^  what  reluctance  these  people  offered  it.  By  degrees,  however,  I  ingratiated  myself 
ib  ihOch  intb  their  ftvoiir,  partly  from  flie  circumstance  of  my  being  an  Engli&hman,  and 
partly  by  a  few  well-timed  presents,  that  for  some  time  during  their  stay  near  Fugle- 
tasB,  I  raid  the  luxury  of  drinking  it  in  a  morning  fbr  my  breekltot ;  and  I  must 
toofess  I  Ibunid  it  so  delicious,  thilt  I  thiuk  the  time  of  any  idle  epicure  would  not  be 
lb  bestowed  in  making  a  trip  to  Finmark,  were  it  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  tasting  this 
Vi(mil&te  beverage,  llje  flavour  of  the  milk  is  highly  aromatic,  which  it  is  probable 
is  cUefly  owing  to  the  kind  of  herbage  the  animal  btowfces  upon  in  summer.  In  colour 
and  conkisti^cy  it  resembles  very  mnch  cream :  and  its  Mture  is  such,  that  however 
grMif^g  to  the  tadte,  it  is  difficult  ahd  even  nnwfaolesoiiie  to  drink  more  than  a  small 
quantity  of  it. 

It  IB  singular^  that  rich  as  is  the  rein-^deer  milk,  the  cheese  made 
Urofli  it  is  extremely  hard  and  disagreeable.  Bread  is  a  thing 
totally  Unktfown.  They  set  much  value  on  the  blood  of  the  rein-deer, 
from  which  they  procure  a  variety  of  dishes,  taking  care  always  to 
preserve  it  when  the  animal  is  killing.  In  (hiseounEtry,  and  Mre  believe 
generally  elsewhere,  a  strong  prejudice  exists  against  consuming  blood 
as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  however  done  in  two  instances — the  blood  of 
the  pig  is  dressed  in  the  shape  of  blacl^-pnddinga,  and  the  blood  of 
^esfe  in  the  north  of  England  is  baked  in  pies  fovmed  from  the  giblets 
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of  the  bird.  The  Laps  hold  the  blood  of  the  rein-deer  a  peculiarly 
wholesome  anti-scorbutic.  Were  the  blood  of  the  ox  proposed  as  an 
article  of  subsistence  here,  though  the  saving  might  be  great,  the  pro- 
position would  doubtless  be  thought  very  shocking. 

The  rein-deer  is  so  important  an  animal  to  the  Laplander,  and 
possessed  of  such  remarkable  properties,  that  he  deserves  a  more 
particular  mention. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  rein-deer  will  convince  us,  how  admirably  Providence  has 
qualified  this  animal  for  the  Polar  regions ;  and  how  indispensably  necessary  it  is  to  the 
▼ery  existence  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  It  is  by  no  means  so  graceful 
ana  elegant  in  its  appearance  as  others  of  the  deer  genus,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  shortness  and  thickness  of  the  neck ;  which  occasions  the  animal,  instead  of  holding 
the  head  erect,  to  carry  it  in  a  stooping  posture,  forming  near  a  straight  line  with  its 
back.    The  peculiar  make  and  strength  observable  in  the  neck,  shoulders  and  fore- 

ntors,  would  alone  mark  it  as  peculiarly  adapted  by  nature  for  the  purposes  of 
ght ;  while  its  loins,  the  extraordinary  degree  of  muscular  power  developed  in  the 
general  formation,  the  thickness  and  bone  of  the  legs,  confirm  it  in  as  great  a  degree. 
The  hoofs  of  the  animal  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  country  it  inhabits ;  instead  of 
being  narrow  and  pointed,  like  those  of  the  roebuck,  or  the  fallow-deer,  they  are  re- 
markably broad,  flat,  and  spreading ;  and  when  it  sets  down  its  foot  it  has  tlie  power 
of  contracting  or  spreading  its  hoofs  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  sur&ce  on  which  it  moves.  When  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  in  a  soft 
state,  the  broadness  of  the  hoofs  which  it  then  spreads  out,  so  as  almost  to  equal  in 
sixe  those  of  a  horse,  gives  it  a  firmer  support  on  the  snow,  and  hinders  it  from  sinking 
80  deep  in  it  as  it  would  otherwise  do ;  though  it  does  not  prevent  it  at  times  from 
plunging  even  to  a  great  depth,  particularly  after  a  recent  fall  of  snow,  before  the  sur- 
fiice  has  acquired  firmness  sufficient  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  animal. 

I1ie  antlers  of  the  rein-deer  are  large,  and  highly  ornamental,  being  entirely  covered 
during  the  principal  part  of  the  year  with  a  soft,  dark,  velvety  down,  which  remain 
tiU  winter. 

The  horns  begin  to  shoot  in  May,  and  in  the  space  of  seven  or  eight 
weeks  arrive  at  their  full  size  and  growth.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
this  species  of  deer  that  the  female  has  horns.  The  snapping  or  clicking 
noise  made  by  the  animal  in  walking,  is  occasioned  by  the  striking  of  the 
inner  parts  of  the  semi-hoofs  against  each  other.  It  is  of  considerable 
use  in  enabling  the  herd,  when  scattered,  to  rejoin  one  another.  The 
rein-deer's  coat  is  uncommonly  thick  and  close ;  the  hairs  are  indeed 
80  thick,  that  it  is  bardly  possible,  by  separating  them  in  any  way,  to 
discern  the  least  portion  of  the  naked  hide.  In  summer  it  is  of  a 
darker  colour  than  winter;  it  is  then  thin,  but  on  the  approach 
of  the  cold  season  thickens  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  is  then  of 
a  greyish  brown.  The  speed  of  the  rein-deer  is  very  considerable,  and 
liis  power  in  supporting  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey  very  great. 
His  pace,  ascertained  by  an  experiment  over  a  short  distance,  is  about 
nineteen  miles  an  hour.  Remarkable  anecdotes  are  told  of  the 
swiftness  with  which  rein-deer  journies  have  been  performed.  In  one 
instance,  an  officer,  in  1699,  carried  the  news  of  an  invasion,  from 
the  frontiers  of  Norway  to  Stockholm,  went,  with  a  single  rein-deer 
and  sledge,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles  in  forty-eight  hours. 
The  faithful  animal  dropped  down  dead  at  the  conclusion  of  the  journey. 
The  mode  of  travelling  in  pulks,  is  described  in  a  very  picturesque 
manner  by  Captain  Brooke.  It  was  by  means  of  this  conveyance 
fhat  he  passed  through  the  interior. 

The  monung  was  cold  and  stormy:  I  was  jaded ;  miserably  tired  from  want  of  rest, 
and  just  on  the  jKnnt  of  being  tied  to  a  wild  deer,  and  dragged  at  random  in  the  dark, 
in  a  kind  of  c  >ck'boat,  some  hundred  miles  across  the  trackless  snows  of  Lapland.    In 
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truth,  I  was  never  leM  incliocd  for  such  an  expedition,  and  bad  soraetbing  lilce  the 
lensations  which  an  inexperienced  horseman  feels,  when  mounted  upon  a  spirited  steed, 
and  about  to  take  the  first  high  fence  at  tlie  commencement  of  a  fox-chase.  Our  puiks 
were  ranged  together  in  close  order,  and  the  toappin  having  performed  the  last  office 
for  us,  by  tying  each  of  us  in  as  fast  as  possible,  and  giving  us  the  rein,  jumped  into  his 
own,  and  then  slightly  touching  his  deer  with  the  thong,  the  whole  of  tJiem  started  off 
like  lightning.  I  had  not  time  to  reply  to  Mr.  Aasberg's  parting  exclamation  of  "  Luk 
paa  reise,"  (good  luck  to  your  journey,)  as  we  flew  paA  him ;  but  1  devoutly  wished 
within  myself  it  might  bo  realized. 

The  want  of  light  rendered  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  direction  we  were  going  in, 
and  I  therefore  left  it  entirely  to  my  deer  to  follow  tlie  rest  of  the  herd,  which  he  did 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  whirling  the  pulk  behind  him.  I  soon  found  how  totally 
impossible  it  was  to  preserve  the  balance  necessary  to  prevent  its  overturning,  owing  to 
the  rate  we  were  going  at,  and  the  roughness  of  the  surface  in  parts  where  the  snow 
had  drifted  away,  the  pulk  frequently  makinz  a  sudden  bound  of  some  yards,  when  the 
deer  was  moving  down  a  smooth,  slippery  aeclivity.  In  the  space  of  the  first  two 
hundred  yards,  I  was  prostrate  in  the  snow  several  times,  the  pulk  righting  again  by 
my  suddenly  throwing  my  weight  on  the  opposite  side.  My  attention  was  too  deeply 
engrossed  by  my  own  situation,  to  observe  particularly  that  of  my  fellow  travellers,  or 
to  be  able  to  assist  them.  The  deer  appeared  at  first  setting  off  to  be  running  away  in 
all  directions,  and  with  their  drivers  alternately  sprawling  in  the  snow.  As  I  passed 
Mr.  Heinekin*s  deer  at  full  speed,  I  observed,  to  my  great  wonder,  the  former  turn 
completely  over  in  his  pulk,  without  appearing  to  sustain  any  damage,  or  his  deer  at 
all  to  relax  its  pace.  My  turn  was  now  arrived  ;  and  as  we  were  descending  a  trifling 
declivity,  and  about  to  enter  the  fir  forest,  a  sudden  jerk  threw  the  pulk  so  completely 
upon  its  broadside,  that  I  was  unable  to  recover  it,  and  I  was  dragged  in  this  nuinner 
for  a  considerable  distance,  reclining  upon  my  right  side,  and  ploughing  up  the  snow, 
which  formed  a  cloud  around  me,  from  the  auick  motion  of  the  vehicle.  My  deer, 
before  this  happened,  had  been  nearly  the  foremost  in  the  race :  this  unfortunate 
accident,  however,  enabled  the  rest  to  come  up,  and  I'had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
the  whole  pass  me,  without  their  being  able  to  stop  their  deer  to  render  me  any 
assistance,  the  wappits  being  already  far  a-head.  Among  this  number  was  Inndsted, 
the  Swede,  who  appeared,  from  the  experience  of  the  day  before,  to  be  going  along  ifi 
excellent  style,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  completely  the  laugh  was  now  againft 
me.  To  render  my  situation  more  helpless,  on  losing  my  balance  I  had  lost  also  tho 
rein ;  and  though  I  saw  it  dancing  in  the  snow,  within  an  inch  of  my  hands,  I  waa 
unable,  from  the  position  I  lay  in,  to  recover  it.  Notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
of  weight,  the  deer  relaxed  but  little  of  his  speed,  making  greater  exertions  the  mora 
he  felt  the  impediment.  The  depth  of  snow,  however,  in  parts,  exliausted  the  animal, 
and  he  at  length  stopped  for  an  instant  breathless,  and  turned  round  to  gaze  upon  bis 
unfortunate  master.  I  began  to  fear  I  also  was  now  going  to  receive  some  punishment 
for  my  awkwardness  ;  but,  after  resting  a  moment,  he  again  proceeded.  In  the  meap 
time  i  had  been  enabled  to  recover  the  rein,  as  well  as  to  place  myself  once  more  in  an 
upright  posture,  aud  we  continued  our  way  at  increased  speed. 

This  accident  had  tlurowo  me  back  so  greatly,  that  no  traces  of  the  rest  of  tlie  party 
were  to  be  seen,  nor  could  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  bells  fastened  round  the  necks  of 
the  deer.  The  fear  of  being  entirely  left  behind,  and  the  situation  I  should  then  be  in, 
made  me  regardless  of  every  thing,  and  I  ureed  on  the  deer  to  the  utmost.  1  was 
now  crossing  a  thick  wood  of  firs,  which  proved  a  constant  impediment  to  my  progress. 
Getting  entangled  among  the  trees,  and  being  obliged,  beside  attending  to  the  balano- 
ing  of  the  pulk,  to  steer  clear  of  these,  the  task  was  still  more  difficult  for  one  so 
Inexperienced ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  mile  I  had  so  many  overturns,  that  at  last  I  cared 
▼ery  little  about  them.  Presently  I  heard  the  distant  tinkling  of  a  bell ;  and  was 
rejoiced  to  find  I  was  gaining  upon  the  rest.  It  was  not  long  before  I  overtook  one  pf 
the  bindermost,  who  had  experienced  some  accident  similar  to  my  own :  and  on  coming 
up  with  the  main  body,  the  w€q>put  made  a  halt,  to  give  the  deer  a  little  breathing,  and 
to  collect  the  scattered  party.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  all  assembled  ;  no  injury  had 
been  sustained  by  any  one,  a  few  rolls  in  the  snow  having  been  the  only  consequences ; 
and  we  started  again.  We  were  still  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alten,  and  at  no  incon- 
siderable distance  from  it ;  but  in  consequence  of  having  found  it  unfrosen  the  preced- 
ing night,  we  had  m  aoine  measitn  altered  oar  coune,  which  prevented  the  necessity  of 
CTOiflingit. 

At  mid-day  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Aiby  Elo,  a  stream  that  rises  in  the 
mountains,  and  runs  into  the  Alten.    Here  the  whode  party  made  an  unexpected  stop  -, 
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th6  caate  of  iK/hich,  on  comiog  op,  T  tbtnd  Was,  that  the  middte  of  the  streftofk  was 
iitifrozen  vttki.  flowing,  bo  that,  according  to  appenirance,  we  ahould  be  compelled  to 
iretrace  our  steps  back  to  Mick  el  Buvk  ;  since  it  was  impoBsible  for  us  to  proceed  upon 
<mrjouniey  wnbout  first  crossing  this  stream,  as  it  ran  directly  aChwait  our  way. 

The  Laplanders,  to  whom  these  obstacles  are  trifles,  prepared,  wiihont  hesitation, 
to  leap  each  deer  with  itd  driver  and  sledge  over  together.  This  s«>emed  no  less 
diflScult  than  hazardous;  indeed  it  appeared  quite  impracticable,  f^m  the  width  of  tlie 
imfro2en  part,  which  was  about  seven  feet,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  The  whole 
breadth  of  the  Aiby  EIo  here,  might,  perhaps,  be  twenty  fbet :  and  on  each  side  there 
was  a  short  precipitous  bank,  the  space  between  that  on  which  we  were,  and  the 
open  part,  being  about  six  or  seven  feet,  and  the  ite  of  which  appeared  firm 
and  thick. 

The  loappus  now  getting  out  of  his  putk,  stationed  himself  near  the  open  part ;  and 
XJte  sledges  then  advancing,  each  deer  was  urged  forward  by  his  driver  to  the  utmost 
of  his  speed,  descending  the  declivity  at  full  gallop.    Nothing  less  than  such  an 
impetus  codd  have  carried  ns  across,  from  the  heavy  load  of  the  sledge  and  driver. 
The  natural  force  which  its  own  weight  gave  it,  being  thus  so  greatly  increased  by  the 
■peed  of  the  deer,  and  the  icy  smoothness  of  tlie  bank,  it  made  of  itself  so  great  a 
bound  on  coming  to  the  open  space,  as  in  most  itistances  to  gain  the  firm  part  of  the 
opposite  ice,  and  by  the  strength  of  the  deer  was  dragged  np  tlie  other  side.    In  order 
to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  speed  of  the  animals,  on  first  starting  they  were 
^Qtged  on  by '^e  Laplanders  with  loud  shouts,  and  the  wajppus  himself,  on  their  reaching 
tbe  unfrozen  part  where  he  was  placed,  did  the  same  by  means  of  his  voice  as  well  as ' 
luit  action,    llie  first  thtee  or  four  took  their  leaps  in  fine  style,  carrying  their  drivers 
completely  and  safbly  over.    The  one  immediately  before  me  foiled  in  the  latter 
Yespedt,  for,  though  it  cleared  the  open  part,  yet  the  sledge,  from  its  weight,  or  some 
'Other  catise,  not  making  a  sufficient  bound,  the  fore  part  of  it  alone  reached  the  firm 
•ice,  and  the  hinder,  with  its  driver,  was  consequently  immersed  in  the  water,  till  the 
'deer,  by  main  strength,  extricated  it  firom  its  awkward  situation.    I  relied  greatly  on 
mine,  mim  its  size,  and  fortunately  was  not  disappointed,  as  it  ct^uveyed  me  safely 
Hcross,  both  deer  and  sledge  clearing  the  entire  space.    On  reaching  the  other  side,  I 
hiAed  for  n  few  minutes,  to  observe  how  the  rest  of  the  party  escaped.    It  was  a 
ciiriouB  sight  to  see  the  manner  in  which  they  came  across,  and  the  ludicrous  appearance 
some  made,  who  were  unfortunate.    Madame  Lenning  being  extremely  light,  her  deer 
carried  her  across  with  ease.    Many,  however,  who  were  heavy,  did  not  fare  so  well ; 
'md  the  open  part  being  now  widened  by  the  breaking  of  the  ice  at  the  edge,  several 
were  so  completely  immersed,  that  I  began  to  be  alarmed.  They  were,  not^dthttanding, 
boon  eltricated  by  their  deer :  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  of  the  cavalcade  got  over, 
with  no  otlier  injury  than  a  ducking,    lliis,  however,  was  of  little  consequence,  the 
"thickness  of  the  rar  of  the  poesk  well  resisting  the  water,  which  could  not,  at  the  same 
time,  easily  find  its  way  into  the  pulk,  firom  the  manner  in  which  the  driver  was 
covered  over. 

We  now  continued  onr  way,  directing  our  course  toward  the  ATten  river,  along 
which  our  guides  intended  proceeding,  should  we  find  the  ice  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
ns.  By  this  time  I  was  considerably  improved  in  the  management  of  my  pulk,  the 
Practice  of  a  few  miles  having  made  Sucn  an  alteration,  that  I  was  able  to  keep  its 
mhtnce  tolerably  well,  in  those  parts  where  the  inequality  of  the  surface  did  not 
render  it  very  difficult.  Madame  Lenning  appeared  also  to  be  somewhat  expert,  and 
lier  deer  being  tied  behind  her  husband's  sledge,  she  could  not  be  in  better  hands,  as 
lie  was  an  experienced  traveller,  being  in  the  constant  habit,  every  winter,  of  malcing 
'«  Jtfnmey  of  tins  description  into  the  interior  of  Laphnd.  The  degree  of  t;oId  mark^ 
by  the  thermometer  was  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  preceding  day.  The  manner, 
liorw^^ver,  hi  which  I  was  equipped,  made  me  qidte  dilsregardit  -,  hnd,  in  fiu:t,  I  was  as 
warm  and  as  comfortable  as  I  conld  desire. 

The  satiTes  use  a  kind  of  skate,  w^troh  they  call  a  itkie.    We  fiml 
a  ctn^as  accotint  of  the  manner  in  which  ft  is  employed. 

The  liU  of  die  snow  Mtebled  ne  to  witness  now,  wltat  I  had  so  long  desifed  to  see, 
'fliA  Laplamdfiiss  making  vse  of  the  tffcis.  This  kind  of  snow  skate  is  neoidiar  to  Lapkmd 
and  Norway ;  as  those  thilt  are  made  nse  of  by  thenaitive  tribes  oi  the  northern  part 
of  the  American  continent,  differ  both  in  form  and  size,  being  only  about  fbtnr  feet  in 
iMffth,  noarly  two  in  breadth  in  the  centrel  part,  and  composed  of  thongs.  The  Lap. 
iMtd  AU,  or  akttte^  is»  on  the  contrary,  ezceedkgly  narrow,  and  oftea  more  tfaaa  seven 
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feet  is  length,  varyioir  in  noUiipg  firom  the  one  used  by  tUe  Norwegian  $hie  troops,  bat 
in  the  drcumstaoce  of  both  skaits  being  of  unequal  length. 

The  skie  ia  more  in  use  in  Finmark  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  north,  from  the 
moantaanoQA  nature  of  the  country  ;  and  in  very  ear]y  agea  the  Datives  were  considered 
ao  expert  in  th9  uae  of  it,  iha(  t^e  inhabitanta  o)>|ained  the  name  of  ski^fif^i  or  tftrid^ 
fiuni,  and  the  country  itself,  according  to  some  authoFS,  of  She(ymni,  Scircfinnia^  or 
Skirdfinnia,  which  appellation  may  still  be  seen  in  maps,  some  of  them  of  no  very  o'd 
date.  Ignorance  and  superstition,  in  the  early  ages,  entirely  swayed  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north ;  and  Finmark  was  then  known  to  Sweden  only  by  the  extraor^^  tale* 
related  concerning  the  country  and  its  natives ;  and  it  is  easy  to  suppose,  that  a  people 
like  the  Laplanders,  whose  appearance  is  at  all  times  so  singular  and  uncoudi,  would 
have  the  most  manreHoua  stories  told  concerning  them,  if  seen  in  the  winter  season  oa 
their  snow  skates,  gliding  ahmg  the  frozen  lakes,  or  darting  down  the  precipitoatf 
mountains  of  Finmark,  in  the  singular  manner  which  habit  enables  tliem  to  practiee' 
with  such  facility. 

As  soon  AS  the  snow  falls,  the  Laplander  puts  on  his  snow  skates,  though  it  is  not 
till  the  surface  of  tiie  snow  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  hardness,  Uiat  he  etok 
proceed  with  any  speed.  In  northern  countries,  after  the  snow  has  fallen  a  few  daySj. 
the  frost  givea  it  such  a  consistence,  that  it  is  firm  enough  to  support  the  weight  o^  a 
man  ;  the  surface  becomes  hard  and  glazed  ;  and  the  Laplander  can  then  make  bis  waj^ 
in  any  direction  he  pleases  across  the  country,  which  before  was  impassable.  Nothing 
is  capable  of  stopping  him,  and  he  skims,  with  equal  ease  and  rapidity,  the  white' 
expanse  of  land,  lake,  and  river.  His  address,  however,  is  most  remarkable  in  tiM 
descent  of  the  mountains  and  precipices  of  Finmark ;  which,  to  any  eye  but  his  own, 
would  appear  impassable.  From  the  length  of  the  s^,  it  might  be  thought  extremely 
cumbersome  ;  its  weight,  however,  from  the  Kffhtness  of  its  materials,  and  its  narrow* 
ness,  isnot  great ;  and  the  skater  moves  forward  with  fecility,  merely  gHding  on,  wkhonC 
raising  it  from  the  ground.  In  many  parts  of  Lapland,  oie  greatest  use  of  them  is  iit 
the  pursuit  of  wild  rein-deer,  and  the  other  animals  with  which  tlie  country  abounds* 
When  the  Laplander  sets  out  in  the  pursuit,  and  comes  to  a  mountain,  the  suDnait  of 
which  be  wishes  to  gain,  howevec  steep  the  ascent  may  be,  practice  enables  him  to' 
surmount  it  with  comparative  ease,  though  the  operation  is  necessarily  the  olowest; 
requiring  considerable  address  to  prevent  the  smooth  sujfece  of  the  skate  frem  slip- 
ping, and  precipitating  the  wearer  backwards.  To  obviate  this,  the  Laplander  some-'' 
times  covers  the  side  with  rein-deer  or  seal-skins ;  the  hair  of  which  being  turned 
backward,  hinders  it  ftrom  a  retrograde  direction. 

This  covering  of  skin,  however  great  may  be  its  use  in  ascents,  in  other  ciocum* 
stances  prevents  the  doe  from  gliding  so  rapidly  as  when  the  lower  surface  is  only  tlM 
sinooth  hard  wood.  On  this  account  it  is  not  in  such  general  use ;  and,  in  FinsEiark;  I 
do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  a  Laplander  with  a  pmr  of  this  description.*  In  ascend&ig 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  he  is,  of  course,  obliged  to  proceed  in  a  zigzag  direction  ; 
and  although  the  ascent  should  be  long  and  steep,  he  accomplishes  it  in  a  surpnsingl]^ 
short  time,  considering  its  difficulty.  When,  however,  he  arrives  at  a  point  he  iufesM 
to  descend,  it  is  very  different ;  sometimes  the  lofty  ranges  are  many  miles  fhNn  the 
summit  to  the  base,  consisting  of  long  precipitous  declivities,  frequenuy  obstxucted  hf 
large  masses  of  detached  rock,  and  in  others  presenting  a  smooth  and  steeply  ineKned 
san^bce,  wiUi  numy  wincMngs.  When  the  Laplander  begins  the  descent,  he  places 
knnself  in  a  crouching  posture,  his  knees  bent,  and  his  body  indined  backwards,  td 
assist  htm  in  keeping  his  position ;  he  holds  in  one  hand  a  staff,  which  ks  presses  on 
the  snow,  and  which  serves  also  to  moderate  his  speed  when  too  great.  lathig 
manner  he  will  shoot  down  the  greatest  declivities.  So  great  is  his  dexterity,  that  if 
he  should  meet  suddenly  with  a  fragment  of  reck,  or  other  impediment,  he  takes  tf 
bound  of  some  yards  to  avoid  it ;  and  such  is  his  velocity,  when  the  part  is  very  steep, 
that  it  fluay  be  compared  almost  to  ^at  of  an  taraw,  a  clond  of  snow  being  l(Mined  by 
the  impetus  of  his  descent. 

Ithasoften  been  asserted,  that  the  speed  of  the  Laplander  is  such,  that  he  is  enabled 
toovertdie  the  wild  animafe  he  is  in  pursuit  of.  This,  however,  is  not  generally  true ; 
Ibr,  if  the  surfaee  be  level,  and  sufficiently  hard  and  firm  to  bear  the  animal  ne  is  in 
chase  of,  he  would  have  little  chance  of  overtaking  it.  He  is  only  able  to  du  thU 
after  a  deep  and  recent  fall  of  snow,  or  after  a  thaw,  whem  the  surfiase  of  the  snow  is 
again  become  hard  enough  to  bear  his  weight,  but  not  that  of  ao  animal  like  the  wild 
rein-deer ;  which,  in  consequence,  sinking  at  every  step  through  the  half^fracea  crust 
into  the  deep  snow,  is  easily  overtaken,  and  falls  a  prey  to  the  Laplandir. 

•  This  kind  of  ikU  is' more  in  U4e  in  l^ordiand,  and  other  parts  of  Norway. 
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In  addition  to  the  charge  of  rnggardliness  and  inhospitality,  which 
has  been  urged  against  the  Lap,  that  of  avarice  has  also  been  alleged. 
But  for  this  tolerably  good  reason  may  be  foand.  He  is  a  perfect 
Cobbett  in  his  enmity  to  paper ;  and  if  he  buries  his  silver,  he  con- 
siders it  better  to  have  all  his  money  in  a  hole,  than  to  run  the  risk 
of  finding  his  wealth  every  now  and  then  taking  wings,  and  flying  out 
of  his  pocket  oo  wings  of  rags. 

The  Laplander  has  generally  been  accused  of  avarice,  and  a  miser-like  disposition, 
in  hoarding  up  his  riches,  and  eren  burying  them.  The  reasons  I  am  about  to  assign 
may  probably,  however,  induce  an  opinion,  that  in  so  doing  he  is  actuated  by  other 
motives  than  that  of  avarice.  It  is  vejy  certain,  that  he  at  all  times  shows  the 
greatest  eagerness  for  attaining  silver  money,  and  nothing  is  so  effectual  as  the  sight  of 
a  dollar  for  obtaining  any  fdvour  from  him.  Upon  Norwegian  copper  money  he  sets 
liitle  value,  or  upon  the  small  skilliiig  pieces,  which  are  made  of  base  metal,  and 
plated  over.  The  paper  currency,  which  in  Finmark  consists  chiefly  in  notes  of  one 
doUar  each,  the  mountain  Laplander  esteems  so  little,  that  it  is  very  seldom  any 
persuasion  will  induce  him  to  take  it.  For  this  the  following  circnmstauces  would 
sufficiently  account,  independently  of  any  other  motive.  During  the  war  in  181  ;2,  there 
was  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  paper  currency  ;  the  dollar,  of 
niuety-siz  skillings — by  which  it  may  readily  be  imagined,  the  holders  of  them  suffered 
no  inconriderable  loss.  The  Laplanders,  who  previously  to  this  readily  took  the  paper 
money,  and  possessed,  very  many  of  them,  large  portions  of  it,  were  in  this  manner 
at  once  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  what  they  had  saved  up.  It  b  not  to  be 
•upposed,  that  so  simple  a  race  of  men  would  be  able  to  comprehend  the  causes  of  the 
fluc*tuatiou  or  reduction  of  the  paper.  They  merely  knew,  that  for  what  they  had 
given  the  value  of  ninety-six  skillings,  they  only  received  twelve ;  this,  naturally 
enough,  made  them  suspicious,  that  what  had  once  happened  might  at  some  future 
occasion  occur  again:  and  they  hare  from  this  period  been  very  cautious  against 
taking  paper  notes. 

.  The  mountain  Laplander,  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  merchants,  makes  it  a  point 
to  be  paid  in  silver,  either  in  riz-dollars  or  arts,  both  of  which  are  extremely  scarce  in 
Finmark,  and  hardly  to  be  obtained,  lliis  creates  a  considerable  impediment  in  the 
way  of  business ;  nevertheless,  as  the  former  is  in  possession  of  some  things  which  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  latter,  particularly  a  supply  of  fresh  venison,  which  is 
extremely  desirable  to  the  settler,  after  living  constantly  upon  fish,  he  is  glad  to 
procure  it  upon  any  terms.  The  Laplander,  in  this  manner,  gradually  amasses  a  large 
quantity  of  dollars,  which  he  regards  with  the  more  pleasure  from  their  sohdity,  and 
being  fully  sensible  of  the  sterling  worth  of  the  metal.  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  more 
frugal  and  provident  being  than  the  coast  Laplander,  his  more  precarious  mode  of 
subsistence  naturally  rendering  him  so.  From  having  likewise  less  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  settlers  on  the  coast,  his  wants  have  not  been  artificially  increased  to 
the  degree  which  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  latter  with  them  has  produced.  His 
wants  udeed  are,  in  reality,  but  few ;  and  from  thus  constantly  putting  by  the  silver 
money  he  acquires,  he  frequently  becomes,  in  time»  possessed  of  a  very  considerable 
sum.  This  he  looks  on  with  the  delight  of  a  child,  and  hardly  any  thing  will  induce 
him  to  change  it.  He  usually  buries  it  in  the  grotmd,  in  some  spot  near  his  tent.  In 
doing  this,  the  only  motive  wliich  seems  to  actuate  him  is  that  of  its  preservation. 

The  OAOving  and  unsettled  life  he  leads,  remaining  but  a  few  days  in  a  place,  would 
render  it  both  inconvenient  and  imsafe,  to  cany  always  with  him  a  large  quantity  of 
dollars ;  and  even  when  he  is  stationary,  his  tent  offers  no  secure  place  in  which  to 
deposit  them.  Nothing  appears  to  him  so  saf^  as  the  ground,  and  he  accordingly 
conceals  them  there,  keeping  the  secret  entirely  to  himself,  and  without  even  making 
his  wife  acquainted  with  the  spot  where  the  treasure  lies,  llie  consequence  frequently 
is,  that  he  forgets  himself  where  he  has  hidden  it ;  and  his  hoard  of  silver  remains  so 
effectually  concealed,  after  he  has  been  absent  some  time,  that  he  is  unable  to  discover 
the  place,  and  it  is  consequently  lost  to  him  for  ever.  In  this  manner  Sura,  the  Lap- 
lander, who  was  near  Fuglenaes,  was  said  to  have  lost  a  very  large  sum,  which  he  had 
concealed  in  some  spot  on  the  mountains,  so  securely,  that  notwithstanding  the  regular 
researches  he  had  made  for  it,  when  he  paid  his  summer  visit  to  Qualoen,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  regain  it. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  extreme  scarcity  of  silver  currency  in  the  north,  is  in  a 
great  measure  occasioned  by  the  custom  these  people  have  of  hoarding  it  up  -,  and  I 
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bave  been  aesared,  tbat  vexy  large  buixm  are  at  this  day  buried  in  different  parts  of 
Finmark,  wbicU  in  all  probability  will  remain  so  secure  in  the  earth,  tbat  centuries  may 
elapse  before  they  again  see  the  light. 

After  the  rein-deer,  the  most  useful  productions  of  the  animal  world 
in  Finroark,  and  those  which  most  differ  from  our  experience,  are  some 
of  the  kinds  of  fish,  which  are  sometimes  remarkable  for  their  size, 
and  sometimes  for  their  abundance.  In  the  latter  quality,  the  coal  or 
sey-fish  excel,  of  which  an  account  is  found  iu  the  following  extract. 

Immense  shoals  of  the  tey,  or  coal-fisb,  having  been  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  straits 
chiefly  about  the  island  of  Slojoen,  I  accompanied  Mr.  Ackermaod  and  his  boats  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing.  The  sey- fishery  is  one  of  the  most  lucratiTe  branches  of  the 
Finmark  trade,  and  is  thus  followed.  A  sboal  haTing  been  found,  to  which  the  fisher- 
men are  easily  directed  by  the  cries  of  the  sea-fowl  hovering  round,  which  may  be  heard 
at  the  distance  of  some  miles,  four  boats  with  three  men  in  each,  follow  it,  provided 
with  a  large  square  net.  On  approaching  it,  the  direction  in  which  it  is  moving  is 
noticed  ;  and  rowing  quickly  a-head  of  it,  the  net  is  extended  on  the  surface,  and  then 
letdown  to  a  certain  depth,  to  enable  the  leaders  of  the  shoal  to  pass  with  ease,  and 
prevent  their  being  alarmed,  in  which  event  the  whole  turn  aside.  When  the  nets, 
thus  sunk,  the  boats  row  to  a  certain  distance  and  lie  to,  as  waiting  the  approach  of  the 
fish,  they  forming  a  complete  square,  each  holding  a  long  rope  attached  to  the  net. 
The  approach  of  ihe  shoal  is  a  curious  spectacle,  as  it  extends  itself  frequently  foj  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  blackening  the  surface,  and  followed  by  the  gull  tribe  in  numberi 
iDmost  equalling  their  prey  below.  I1ie  loud  deep  uofes  of  the  larger  fowl,  joined  with 
the  shrill  screams  of  the  others,  produce  a  very  extraordinary  and  deafening  concert . 
Part  of  these  swim  boldly  among  the  fish,  pecking  at  them :  and  when  a  small  one 
shows  it  self,  they  strike  upon  it,  and  bear  it  aloft.  Sometimes  when  on  the  vring  the^ 
pounce  suddenly  upon  a  fish,  the  unexpected  size  of  which  so  greatly  exceeds  their 
strength,  that  thev  are  quickly  compelled  to  let  go  their  hold.  When  the  shoal  enters 
the  square  formed  by  the  boats,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  heads  and  tails  of  the 
fish,  which  are  forced  out  of  the  water  by  the  great  pressure  of  the  shoal  below.  The 
capture  is  then  pretty  certain ;  and  when  the  boatmen  judge  they  are  over  the  centre, 
the  corner  lines  are  quickly  pulled  in,  and  the  net  is  drawn  np.  llie  quantity  of  fish 
sometimes  taken  in  one  haul  is  so  great,  that  the  whole  of  the  boats  are  completely 
loaded,  and  200  vogs  (8,000  lbs.)  weight  are  taken  at  one  fishing.  The  weather 
should  be  perfectly  calm  and  still ;  as,  when  there  is  any  wind,  the  fishermen  are  pre- 
vented from  ascertaining  the  direction  of  the  sey :  but  when  the  surface  is  smooth,  if 
the  shoal  should  be  suddenly  alarmed,  the  direction  it  takes  if  readily  discovmble 
from  the  transparency  of  the  water. 

The  quantity  of  fish  is  indeed  almost  incredible,  five  or  six  large  shoals  being  often 
seen  within  a  short  distance.  The  time  they  remain  at  the  surfiice  is  not  long,  suddenly 
descending,  and  reappearing  in  a  few  minutes  in  another  direction,  in  pursuit  of  their 
food.  In  this  manner  they  are  brought  continually  to  tlie  surface,  and  enable  the 
fishermen  to  avail  themselves  so  favourably  of  it.  The  advantage  of  the  sey-fishery 
may  be  conceived,  when  tlie  Russians  eagerly  give  in  exchange  a  vog  (40  lbs.)  of  floor 
for  five  vofts  of  sey,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  caught.  They  salt  the  fish  tliem- 
selves,  and  take  them  to  the  White  Sea,  and  the  adjoining  coasts. 

The  Finmarker,  on  the  contrary,  sets  no  value  upon  the  ^y-fish  as  an  article  of  food, 
and  never  touches  it  except  when  no  other  fresh  fish  is  to  be  had.  The  onl^  part  of  the 
sey  valuable  to  him  is  the  liver,  which  is  extremely  rich  in  oil,  and  supphes  him  with 
a  great  part  of  what  is  annually  exported  from  Finmark. 

The  walrus  is  a  mis-shapen  monster  of  the  deep,  characteristic  of 
the  north.  The  relation  between  cold  and  clumsiness  is  striking—on 
the  arid  deserts  of  Africa,  the  sleek  and  elastic  tiger  bounds  along  the 
sands — in  the  north,  the  blubbery  whale,  and  the  portentous  walrus, 
swell  and  wallow  and  splash,  in  the  frigid  seas  of  the  arctic  region. 
It  is  the  same  on  approaching  the  cold  latitudes  of  the  south.  Elegant 
proportions,  and  nice  organization,  abhor  the  Poles.  It  is  similar 
with  colour.  As  the  traveller  approaches  the  arctic  circle,  colours 
become  limited  to  dreary  white,  or  drearier  grey  or  brown:  whereas 
in   the   equatorial    regions,    more  warmly   embraced  by    the  sun— 


^11  is  glare  and*  dazzle — ^red  and  yellow  and  purple,  blnsK  and  glow, 
in  all  their  pomp  and  splendour.  Of  the  habits  of  the  might]^  valr^s 
amusing  anecdotes  are  given  by  Captain  Brooke. 

When  I  was  at  Fuglens^s  T  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  remains  of  a  walnis. 
which  was  lying  upon  the  shore  not  far  Hom  the  Red  House.  This  had  heen  brought 
from  Cherie  lalaad ;  I  could  not  help  femarking  the  extraorduiary  thickness  of  the 
hide,  which  at  present  is  applied,  I  believe,  to  no  other  use,  than  ocoasioi^a%  as  inat- 
tin^  to  protect  the  masts  of  vessels.  I  brought  with  me  to  England  &long  strip  of  it,, 
which,  after  undergoing  the  usual  process,  would  seem  to  be  wc^l  adapted  for  carriage 
traces  and  braces,  from  its  superior  strength  to  other  leather  now  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. J  have  lately  learnt,  that  it  is  lil^ly  to  prove  also  extremely  serviceable  for 
the  purpose  of  making  fire  buckets. 

MiuColqahonn,  who  lately  returned  from  an  expedition  to  Spitzbergeo  and  the 
ilnmark  coasts,  to  try  the  power  of  the  Congreve  rocket  aerainst  the  ftpeqies  of  whale 
known  by  the  name  of  the  finner,  informs  me  they  found  the  walrus  lying  in  herds  of 
many  liimdreds  each,  on  the  shores  of  Hope  and  Cherie  Islands,  and  took  a  grent 
quantity  of  them.  The  most  favourable  time  for  attacking  them  is  when  the  tide  is 
out,  and  they  are  reposing  on  the  rocks.  In  this  case,  if  the  javelors  be  very  alert, 
and  fortunate  enough  to  kill  the  lower  ranks  of  them,  which  fies  nearest  the  shore. 
Wore  the  hindmost  can  pass,  they  are  able  to  secure  the  whole  ;  as  the  walrus  when 
cm  shore  is  so  uaweildy  a  creature  that  it  cannot  eet  over  the  (^>stac1e8  thrown  in  iti| 
way  by  the  dead  bodies  of  its  companions,  and  falls  in  this  manner  a  prey  to  the 
hince  of  the  seaman.  It  does  not,  however,  die  tamely ;  and  perhaps  no  animal 
ofiers  a  more  determined  resistance,  when  attacked  on  an  element  where  they  are 
incapable  of  exerting  their  prodigious  strength,  striking  furioufly  at  their  enemy,  and 
•contsnually  turning  round  to  assist  their  companions  in  distress.  When  an  alarm  of 
*the  fq)ppoach  of  aa  enemy  is  given,  the  whole  herd  makes  for  the  sea. 

When  they  reach  the  water,  they  tumble  in  as  expeditiously  as  possible  ;  but  the 
jQumbers  are  often  so  immense^  and  the  tdze  of  the  animal  is  so  great,  that  a  short 
time  elapses  before  they  can  escape,  from  want  of  space.  In  this  case,  those  who 
Jiappen  to  be  in  the  rear,  being  pressed  by  the  danger  behind  them,  and  finding  their 
way  blocked  up  by  tlieir  companions  in  front,  attempt,  by  means  of  their  tuucs,  to 
ibice  their  way  through  the  crowd  ;  and  several  that  have  been  taken  at  the  time  by 
means  of  the  boats,  have  some  visible  proofs  of  the  hurry  of  their  comrades,  in  th^ 
numerous  wounds  inflicted  on  their  hind-quarters. 

The  walrus,  however,  when  attacked  in  the  water,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  anipuil  to 
kill,  ofiering  sometimes  a  successful  resistance.  Instances  have  even,  been  known  of 
their  staving  and  sinking  a  boat  with  their  tusks. 

The  food  of  the  walrus  consists  of  moUusea  and  crvstaeetp.  Fish  probably  does  not 
form  any  ]^irt  c4  it,  and  it  itt  not  likely,  as  has  been  said,  that  they  prey  upon  seals, 
fjrom  the  structure  of  their  mouth.  The  principal  use  of  their  tusks  is  probably  to 
Bnablo  them  to  d«tach  their  food  from  the  ground  or  rocks.  TKey  also  employ  tbem 
$ov  the  purpose  of  securing  themselves  to  the  rocks  while  they  sleep ;  and  it  not 
infrequently  happens,  that  during  their  sleep  the  tide  falls,  and  leaves  them  suspended 
by  (heir  tusks,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  extricate  themselves. 

More  than  one  instance  of  this,  I  was  informed,  had  occurred  in  the  Magereosnqd. 
Though  the  value  of  the  ivory  and  oil  obtained  from  the  walrus  has  latterly  suffered 
a  considerable  depreciation,  the  fishery  is  still  a  very  lucrative  one  ;  and  the  distance 
from  Finmark  to  the  seat  of  it  not  being  great,  two  voyages  may  be  made  sometimes 
in  the  course  of  the  season.  The  oil  derived  from  the  fat  of  the  animal,  ai  well  as 
the  ivory  from  the  tusks,  are  of  a  very  fine  quality. 

The  Laplander  has  an  extraordinary  idea  of  the  hitelligence  of  the 
bear:  the  following  interview  between  brother  Bruin  and  brother  Lap 
is  amusing. 

Xn  attacking  the  larger  animals,  such  as  bears,. the  Laplander  e;q)eriences  consi- 
derable difficulty  and  risk  to  himself;  as  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  very  near  approach  to 
the  animal,  whioh,  if  not  wounded  in  a  mortal  part,  and  at  once  disabled,  turns  im- 
mediately upon  its  antagonist.  This,  it  may  be  conjectured,  must  frequently  happen, 
the  dependence  being  on  a  single  hall,  not  much  exceeding  a  good  sized  shotx 

When  this  is  Uie  case,  the  animal  turns  to  the  place  whence  tlue  smoke  proceeds  ; 
and  if  the  ground  be  favourable  to  bis  pursuit,  easily  overtakes  his  adversary,  who 
has  then  lUtle  chance  of  escape,  except  there  should  be  a  tree  near,  under  which  he 
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cas  take  nfiig«»  a»d  punk  tlM  bear  by  do^giog  bohiad  U^  Tb«  akiU  w4  a^(9a% 
neccMary  in  the  pursuit  of  the  bear,  and  its  coapawtfive  s«arqi|y  iix  Fii^m^rk*  reader 
tke  kiUiiLg  one  of  these  animals  the  BUMt  boDourable  ezpk>it  a  liaplaad^r  can  perforqn ; 
and  it  is  a  coostaat  source  of  trinmfik  to  tke  suoceaaliijk  ad^entumv*  Tke  T  npUn/jwi 
have  besides  exaked  ideas  of  Ike  sagacifev  and  tabata  oi  ^e  bear,  and  tj^a^  him  v^ 
coQseaueoce  with  a  kiad  lespeot  aiid  deference,  whicli  tkA)^  do  oot  pay  to  aiiy  etJket 
animal.  It  is  a  oommoB  saying  aaaong  tkem,  that  the  bear  ka4  twelw  aiea'a  Ktreaglky 
aad  tea  vMa's  aadeistanding ;  and  their  supeiatitious  idea^  lead  them  to  sappPMt  tkafe 
it  perfectly  compveheods  their  disoourse.  It  is  a  frequent  caslom  viAb  them  to  apeak 
to  the  beast,  when  about  to  attack  it ;  and  one  inataace  of  thi»  occuxred  d^xiJAfC  the 
time  I  was  at  Altea,  on  the  mountaiaa  above  Kna6oa»lii  A  l4iplandM  beiiiff  it 
pursuit  of  wild  reia-deer  with  his  rifle,  suddealy  encoualeaed  a  bear ;  aad  hia  piepa 
missing  fire,  he  addressed  it,  as  Mr.  Klesck  related,  in  thast  woidp  *,  **  Vou  raacal, 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  attacking  a  single  man  ;  stop  an  iastaat  till  I  baire  m* 
loaded  my  rifle,  and  1  shall  be  again  ready  to  meet  yoo.'  The  beaji,  boti;ieyei,  which 
was  a  female,  thought  it  prudent  no*  to  wait,  and  made  aa  ijwnediatt  r^traait  miJJbL  two 
cobs  which  she  baa  with  hex. 

The  beauty  of  aa  Arctic  winter  ha,8  been  frequently  describe4^ 
Caj)taiu  Brooke  is  rather  huppy  in  hi^  sketches  of  external  nature, 
i^nd  tKis  is  a  favourite  subject  with  him. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  November ;  the  weather  was  delightful,  and  had  aseua^fd 
that  calm  and  ^ettW  ap]>earance,  which  it  generally  nviintains  throughout  the  winter. 
It  b  true  the  snow  had  deserted  us,  but  how  could  I  regret  its  loss,  when  I  const- 
dned  the  singular  beauty  of  ^e  scene  its  disappearance  hhd  produced  1  The  ater- 
obaat>»  having  Hitle  to  do  in  the  winter  aeaaoa,  are  not  early  risers ;  aad  at  t^ 
o'clock  not  a  soul  ia  visible,  unleaa  by  chance  some  solitary  individy^j  with  his  b^fwU 
in  his  deep  pockets,  rubbine  hi^  eyes,  and  shmggiog  up  his  shoulders  at  being  obliged, 
to  quit  his  warm  feather-bed,  begins  his  daily  tfudi  of  visiting  his  shop  and  the  dif- 
ferent warehouses.  The  view  from  the  small  battery  at  Hammerfeat,  whtlher  i 
osually  directed  my  steps  befoM  breakCast,  waa  siogularly  interesting  at  that  banr, 
firom  the  extraprdioaTy  variety  of  tha  tints  ou  the  horizoa,  caused  by  the  pcogresa  oC 
tbe  sun  just  beneath  it,  and  the  clear  light  of  the  moon  in  apotker  quarter  of  tba 
firn^ment.  Inhere  are  few  who  can  withsjtaad  tbe  exbijiratine  effects  of  a  fine  host^ 
moraiag  ;  but  how  greatly  is  the  beauty  of  winter  heightened  in  high  aorthem  lati- 
tudes, when  the  sua  creeps  below  tka  horizon  only  to  impart  an  a;r  of  calaineaa  aad 
solemnity  to  every  thing,  from  the  lu]^unaot  richness  of  gbw  which  ovcjrspreada  tha 
face  of  the  heaveaa ! 

The  smallest  sounds  are  then  audible  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  and  I  used  tabea^ 
distinctly  all  that  was  going  forward  on  tke  opposite  shore  at  Fu^Ienses,  which,  di^riag 
aummer,  siade  no  impression  on  the  ear.  As  wiaXer  advanced,  all  appearances  of 
tha  former  life  and  bustle  of  the  liule  settlement  was  lost.  Even  the  Laplandara 
were  less  frequent  in  their  visits  ;  and  every  tl^ng  seeaied  lyinff  torpid,  to  await  tha 
fatara  of  the  sua.  The  turf  oa  the  battery,  being  the  only  level  spot  free  fnaa 
aocks,  was  generally  much  resorted  to  duriag  summer ;  and  the  view  it  commaada4 
enabled  the  merchaata  to  look  out  for  vessels,  and  discern  tha  state  of  the  weatl^ic* 
I  now  bad  |^t  almost  entirely  to  mysetf  throughout  tha  day.  Somet;imea  I  aiaoaed 
myself  with  my  rifle,  iu  firing  at  the  large  flocks  of  eider  ducks,  which  became  e^/9KJt 
day  more  fearless.  Now  aad  then,  though  very  rajely,  a  solitary  seal  made  ita  appaafe^ 
i^e  ia  the  bajr ;  aad  \  sonjiatim^s  saw  a  single  guillemot,  or  a«rk. 

The  cold  during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  at  liammerfest  waa  nailer  greait  upon  aay 
acoasion,  and  the  thermometer  addom  many  degrees  below  the  ficeeziag  point- 
As  soon  as  evening  set  iju,  a  thousand  dsffciag  li^^ts  would  now  play  laysteoaual^ 
through  the  sky,  as  if  intended  by  Providenpe  to  cheer  tlia  hours  of  darkiueas  by  t^pir 
ntild]  aad  beautiful  coruscations.  Sometimes  tha  aaiora  woujd  form  a  splendid  arch 
across  tlie  heavens  of  pale  lambent  flaai.e.  runaiag  with  inconceivable  velocity,  and 
lesembliag  the  s^val  mptiona  of  a  serpent,  which  the  eye  could  claarly  diatinguiab* 
Then  it  would  suddenly  disappear*  and  the  veil  of  night  l>e  once  aiore  dinu^d  around ; 
when,  as  quick  as  the  flash  of  a  s^,  the  iamienee  ethenLa]  space  would  be  overspread 
with  fire*  assuming  quite  a  different  form,  and  covering  the  heavens  with  sheets  of  tbi<^ 
silvery  lights  wafted  quickly  a)ong,  like  thin  strata  of  cbud  before  the  wind,  9oma- 
times  narronjr  streaks  of  flame  would  shoot  with  incos^eivabla  velocity,  treveraijfg  in  a 
ifw  secoads  the  imraenaa  concave  of  tbe  heavens,  and  disappearing  beneath  the  south- 
aa#tifa  konzon,    0«cm>iMiUy  a  broi^  maai  of  ligbt  would  auddenly  be  a^a  kf^  ^ 
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senitb,  wbich  would  descend  towmrds  Uie  earth  in  the  foim  of  a  beautiful  continoout 
ndiated  circle,  and  io  an  instant  vanish. 

The  northern  lights  are  most  frequent  when  the  weatlier  is  calm ;  yet  I  never  saw 
them  more  vivid  £an  on  one  occasion,  when  there  was  a  biisk  wind  from  the  south- 
east,  which,  though  it  directly  met  the  aurora,  that  was  running  with  great  swiftness 
from  the  opposite  quarter,  did  not  appear  in  any  way  to  affect  its  motions,  these  con- 
tinuing in  a  narrow  steady  stream  of  light.  The  altitude  of  the  aurora  on  this  particular 
occasion  seemed  trifling,  m  appearance  certainly  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  the 
light  it  afforded,  at  the  same  time,  being  very  considerable,  and  clearly  illumining  sur- 
rounding objects.  1  invariably  observed  that  the  aurora  proceeded  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  north-west,  and  it  generalljr  disappeared  in  the  south-east.  During  the 
opportunities  I  had  of  observing  it  wmle  at  Hammerfest,  it  constantly  rose  from  the 
noitliem  extremity  of  the  island  of  Soroe,  to  which  part  of  the  horizon  1  was  accus- 
tomed to  direct  my  attention  when  1  watched  its  appearance.  This  was  generally  that  of 
faint  irregular  gleams  of  light,  rising  aloft  behind  the  mountains,  and  at  first  frequently 
exhibiting  an  exact  resemblance  of  the  reflection  of  a  distant  fire.  I'liey  generally 
mounted  up  toward  the  zenith,  rarely  keeping  low  in  the  horizon,  and  afterwards 
assaming  an  inconceivable  variety  of  form  and  diversity  of  motion,  of  which  it  is  too 
diflScuU  for  an  inanimate  description  to  convey  an  idea. 

Half  a  year  of  darkness  and  snow,  as  we  have  seen,  disposes  the 
settlers  in  these  districts  to  the  enjoyments  of  artificial  laxaries ;  and 
really,  considering  the  few  advantages  which  the  inhabitants  have  had 
of  improving  their  condition,  they  appear  to  have  made  the  most  of 
them.  There  are  many  country  gentlemen,  of  milder  climates  than 
Fin  mark,  who  will  envy  the  home-made  enjoyments  described  in  the 
following  extract.  Captain  Brooke  himself  appears  somewhat  enrap- 
tured with  the  attention,  if  not  with  the  charms,  of  these  "  neat- 
handed  Phillises." 

The  young  women  of  each  family  have  thus  the  whole  of  the  household  manage- 
ment consigned  to  them.  I'hey  rise  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  to  prepare  die 
coffee  for  the  family,  which  is  taken  by  every  one  in  bed.  This  appears  at  first  to  a 
stranger  a  very  singular  custom,  and  he  is  little  prepared  to  expect  so  luxurious  and 
idle  a  habit  at  the  North  Cape  of  Europe.  It  is  common,  however,  in  other  parts  of 
Norway,  and  is  extremely  well  suited  in  particular  to  the  kind  of  life  the  Hammer- 
fest merchant  leads.  He  is  never  remarkable  for  early  rising ;  and  having  little  or 
nothing  to  do  when  the  winter  sets  in,  his  bed  occupies  no  small  portion  of  the  long 
night.  It  is  composed  of  two  soft  eider-down  feather-beds,  between  which  he  creeps, 
and  if  he  were  transported  even  into  the  midst  of  the  frozen  ocean,  he  would  suffer 
little  inconvenience  with  this  protection.  The  heat  these  eider-down  quilts  give  is 
extraordinary ;  and  their  lightness  is  such,  from  tlie  materials  with  which  they  are 
filled,  that  the  whole  weight  of  them  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  common  blanket, 
lliey  are  on  this  account  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  warmth  ;  and  every 
one  sleeps  in  this  soft  manner,  without  any  other  bed-clothes.  I  confess,  however,  I 
never  could  endure  these  arctic  luxuries;  and  always  had  recourse  to  sheets  and 
English  blankets,  with  the  latter  of  which  I  had  fortunately  provided  myself.  On 
being  covered  up  with  one  of  these  eider-down  beds,  it  gave  rise  to  a  sensation  of 
being  suffocated,  or  smothered  with  an  immense  feather-bed,  far  exceeding  in  bulk 
our  own,  but  at  the  same  time  literally  as  light  as  a  feather,  llie  heat  produced, 
however,  was  to  me  insupportable,  and  L  was  always  glad  to  throw  them  away  after  a 
few  minutes.  With  their  assistance,  and  the  additional  warmth  of  the  stove,  it  may 
be  easily  imagined,  the  Finmariier  is  in  little  danger  of  being  frosen  in  bed. 

To  return,  however,  to  his  morning  beverage ;  the  merchant  is  awakened  at  an  early 
hour,  generally  about  seven  o'clock,  and,  on  opening  his  eyes,  he  sees  the  hmt^omfrue, 
or  young  lady  of  the  house,  standing  by  his  bed-side,  witli  a  cup  of  very  strong  and 
hot  coffee,  which  she  presents  to  him.  lliis  being  received  with  a  1ooi(  of  compla- 
cency, and  quickly  swallowed,  he  again  sinks  into  his  nest  of  down.  During  the  short 
operation  of  sweetening  the  reviving  draught,  he  asks  his  fair  companion  concerning  the 
state  of  the  weather  or  the  wind  ;  after  which  she  lays  down  his  pipe  ready  for  him, 
and  disappears  to  perform  the  same  ftiendly  office  ior  the  rest  of  the  family.  Sit- 
ting, or  half  reclining  in  his  bed,  and  well  bolstered  up  with  pillows,  he  smokes 
one  pipe,  then  fincung  himself  in  fit  order  to  recommence  his  slumbers,  he 
again  composes  liimself,    and    sleeps  undisturbed  for  several  hours,      llie  custom 
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which  the  Norwegians  have  of  takiug  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  at  an  early  hour,  i» 
by  no  means  an  uopleasaat  one,  however  laughable  it  may  appear,  and  to  a 
stranger  is  very  captivating.  It  is  true  you  are  awakened  out  of  a  sound  sleep 
some  hoyrs  before  the  usual  time  of  rising ;  but  in  what  manner  7  You  raise 
your  half-opened  eyes,  and  see  close  to  yoo  what  appears  a  vision  of  the  most 
agreeable  nature,  in  the  form  of  a  young  beauty,  with  a  lovely  complexion,  and  light 
flowing  ringlets.  Possibly  your  dreams  may  have  been  presenting  such  a  one  to  your 
imagination  at  the  very  moment,  and  you  now  deem  it  suddenly  realized.  You  are, 
however,  soon  convinced  that  it  is  an  earthly  substance,  from  her  gently  rousing  you 
by  the  shoulder,  on  seeing  tliat  you  are  hardly  in  a  state  of  sufficient  animation  to 
attend  to  her  summons.  You  then  discover,  tltat  the  pretty  intruder  is  the  daughter  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  who,  with  the  most  captivating  smile  imaginable,  invites 
ou  to  partake  of  the  refreshing  beverage  she  has  brought ;  and  which  being  accepted 
J  you  with  the  usual  expression  of  gratitude  common  in  Norway,  tuimde  tak,  a  thou- 
sand thanks,  your  fair  attendant  retreats,  and  leaves  you  to  present  a  pleasant  addition 
ia  her  own  image,  to  the  scenes  of  fancy  yOu  had  perhaps  been  before  indulging  in. 

All  this  is  much  more  advanced  iu  civilization,  than  might  be  con- 
cluded from  the  primitive  mode  which  they  have  adopted  of  settling 
their  card  debts.  Were  a  respectable  dowager  of  Cavendish-square 
informed  that  the  whist-players  of  the  north  pay  for  their  points  in 
barrels  of  oil,  she  would  aonbtless  turn  up  her  nose  at  the  savages.  It 
j«  certainly  amusing  to  think  of  the  odd  trick  transferring  blubber, 
and  of  grave  merchants  playing  at  double-barrelled  points.  A  person 
in  those  latitudes  given  to  whist,  instead  of  a  card,  is  obliged  to  keep 
an  oil  warehouse. 

Cards,  next  to  smokins.  are  Uie  darling  amusement  ofaFinmark  merchant;  his 
favourite  games  whist  and  boston.  The  former,  as  played  in  Finmark,  differs  little 
from  ours,  except  in  the  marking,  and  the  additional  honour  which  they  count,  making 
the  ten  a  fifth.  Ten  points  are  tlie  game  ;  all  that  is  won  over  that  number  is  added 
to  the  next  game,  and  so  on  till  the  rubber  is  finished.  The  only  singular  feature  is  in 
the  marking  and  settling  the  accounts,  which  seldom  takes  place  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  it  is  charged  generaUy  in  their  books,  either  against  fish  or  oil,  at  the 
current  price  of  the  article  at  the  time  of  settling.  One  of  the  party  has  to  keep  the 
account,  which  is  done  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  they  mark  while  playing  ; 
thus,  if 

A  has  won  five  points,  it  is  expressed A  -\-5 

B  has  lost  five  ditto thus  D— 5 

and  so  on,  as  many  as  play.  The  success  of  the  respective  parties  is  thus  simply 
denoted  bv  the  marks  of  plus  or  minus ;  and  two  columns  are  kept  in  this  manner, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  whe;iever  the  day  of  settlement  may  be,  are  made  to 
balance  generally  by  means  of  barrels  of  oil.  Boston  does  not  vary,  but  is  played  in 
the  same  way  as  on  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

These  countries  appear,  lis  well  as  we  can  judge,  worthy  of  the 

attention  of  the  English  merchant.     The  port  of  Hammerfest  is  now 

becoming  better  known,  and  the  town,  of  the  same*  name,  is  rising  to 

some  consequence.     We  shall  conclude  this  long  article  by  giving 

Mr.  Crowe,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  an  example  to  those 

who  may  be  disposed  to  extend  their  views  in  this  quarter. 

It  was  in  1819  that  the  first  Englishman  settled  himself  upon  the  Finmark  shores. 
This  was  Mr.  John  Crowe,  whoi  having  been  some  time  in  the  naval  service  of  Russia, 
had  quitted  it  with  several  other  officers,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
England  and  tlie  former  power.  Accidental  circumstances  having  thus  thrown  him 
out  of  the  line  of  his  profession,  he  turned  his  attention  to  commerce,  and  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  language,  as  well  as  the  state  and  capabilities  of  the  northern  trade 
of  Russia,  he,  after  having  explored  the  coasts  of  the  White  Sea,  established  a  factory 
at  FugHnses,  situate  on  tlie  western  coast  of  Finmark,  and  forming  the  arm  of  the  bay 
at  Hammerfest. 

.  Anterior  to  this  period,  at  least  in  modern  times,  no  British  vessels  had  visited  these 
coasts  for  the  pur|)ose  of  commerce  ;  aud  although  ihey  afford  safe  and  commodious 
harbours,   they  are  altogether  so  Utile  known  to  our  navigators,  that  our  vessels  in 
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tli^ir  ^o^Rges  to  and  from  Arcbaqgtl,  Omga,  and  other  parU  of  the  While  Sea»  haf^ 
io  the  worst  weather  preftrred  keeping  the  aea^  at  any  risk,  rather  than  trust  then^- 
selvos  within  reach  of  a  coast,  the  very  sight  of  which  is,  with  reason,  fonnidablft 
to  those  unacquainted  with  it.  In  this  respect  alone,  the  abQve  establishment  will  bo 
of  extreme  advantage  to  our  trade  in  genera}  with  the  White  Sea^  both  by  rendei^ng 
these  coasts  more  known,  and  removing  the  impressions  of  alarm  and  distrust :  for 
instance,  how  important  it  must  be  for  a  vessel  to  know,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
North  Cape,  on  a  coast  considered  hitherto  ap  perfectly  savage  and  uniuhabit  ^d,  a 
secure  and  commodious  harl^our  is  open  to  her ;  where  not  on)y  good  pilotage  may  b9- 
afforded  her,  but  she  may  supply  herself  with  water,  and  indeed  almost  every  thing; 
ahe  may  stand  in  need  of. 

Captain  Brooke*s  volume  cod  tains  mucb  issh'iictloa  and  enteFtaiiiiiigf 
matter.  He  is  a  little  prolix,  and  not  very  exact  in  his  language. 
The  Winter  in  Lapland  might,  with  advantage,  be  contracted  iato, 
half  the  space :  half  the  expense  of  the  work  would  thus  be  8aved> 
and  double  the  number  of  copies  sold — that  is,  twice  the  information 
S4)read.  It  would  ill  become  us,  however,  who  have  spent  many 
pleasant  hours  over  the  volume,  to  complain.  We  should  observe, 
that  Captain  Brooke  is  something  of  a  naturalist,  and  something  of  ai^ 
artist ;  by  which  accomplishments  he  is  able  to  gratify  both  the  man 
af  science  and  the  roan  of  mere  curiosity,  by  his  descriptions^  written, 
and  engraved,  of  natural  objects  and  external  impressions. 


THE  MILITARY  SKETCH-BOQK.* 

Wb  are  extremely  glad  to  see  the  Half-pay  on  active  literary  service. 
Few  people  have  more  tp  tell  than  they  wlio  have  seen  sevevte^Q  year& 
of  service  abroad  and  at  home :  and  few,  that  whieh  is  better  worth 
hearing.  Military  autlM>rs,we  are  glad  to  observe,  are  accumulating; 
the  literary  fever  is  even  penetrating  the  Commissariat.  It  is  only  the 
other  day,  that  an  officer  on  the  quarter-master's  staff  gave  us  hi9 
'^  Adventures  Iq  the  Peninsula,"  in  a  very  pleasant  manner.  As  he 
could  not  show  bis  bravery,  he  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  displaying  his 
lioaJ'BiDg.  In  spite  of  his.  Greek  and  his  classics,  however,  we  were 
glad  that  he  had  become  an  author.  But  we  prefer  the  RecoUec- 
tioBS  of  tlie  Gentlemen  of  the  Line.  "  The  Military  Sketch-Book," 
and  "  The  Naval  Sketch-Book,"  t  may  be  clubbed  together,  and  he 
considered  the  sketch-book  of  the  United  Service.  The  ^'  Officer  of 
the  Line  *'  is,  however,  more  to  our  liking  than  the  sailor,  for  he  uy 
evidently  a  better- naturcd  mAo.  Generous,  brave,  and  modest,  he 
possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  soldier — light-hearted,  jovial,  and 
spii'ited,  he  shows  himself  an  Irishman — and  the  force  and  reality  of 
many  of  his  sketches,  prove  him  in  possession  of  considerable  litei^ry 
talents.  His  pathos,  as  well  as  his  gaiety,  is  Irish — ^his  romance  is 
also  Milesian^n  the  one  he  is  somewhat  given  to  the  mawkish  ;  and 
in  the  other  to  the  improbable.  The  Subaltern  is  more  scholastic  and 
finished  in  his  pictures — the  author  of  the  Eventful  Life  is  more  par- 
ticular and  fiaJl  in  his  descriptions,  and  more  striking  aod  copious  in 
his  details,  and  more  valoaUle  from  the  rarer  n^diture  of  hia  testimony ; 

♦  The  Military  Sketch-Book.     Reminiscences  of  Seventeen  Years  in  the  Service 
Abroad  and  at  Honoe.    By  an  Officer  of  the  Line    Ixutdon,  Collmni,  IB^*  2  vols.  Ifmo. 
f  By  an  Officer  of  Rank.    Published  last  year. 
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hni  then  ttie  ofltc^  of  rank  is  a  slifiMirder  charactftf  tlian  either ;  knowft 
the  world  better,  and  is  somewhat  of  a  ^tilist.  It  is  true,  that  he 
frequently  fails— -that  his  hamonr  is  often  broad  and  coarse,  as  well  as 
that  his  pathos  is  pvUng — b«t  on  the  whole,  the  boolc  is  decidedly  elever^ 
ttnd  exceedingly  amnsing.  It  may  be  made  more  than  amnBliig— the 
eharaeter  of  the  British  Officer,  and  of  the  British  army,  Is  flldstrated 
by  many  of  the  author's  remarks  and  anecdotes;  and  the  question  of 
corporal  punishment  is  well  exempUfied.  For  th«  pnrpoees  of  in- 
Mrnctfon,  and  also  for  our  own  delight,  we  nanch  prefer  the  gra'wr 
parts  of  the  work — ^by  which  we  fnean,  those  ?ketehcs  which  tt^  Trot 
coloured  by  fiction,  hut  pretend  to  be  nothing  more  than  what  they 
tLTt  "'hopet^t  reeollecttoiM.  Of  this  ktnd  is  the  ttcoount  of  the  Wal- 
thefen  expeditkH),  wliieh  is  the  best  sketeh  of  that  iH^ted  erpe^fdem. 
The  itio^t  amusing  part  of  it  relates  to  the  operation  of  a  brigade 
of  five  hundred  sailors,  who  served  with  the  army  as  a  kind  of  gucrrlla 
force.  Their  playing  at  soldiers  is  highly  laughable  and  characteristic. 

Th«i  ttn^yance  froib  tb«  enemy's  rifles  ^'hs  t  good  detA  UaaeuHl  hy  the  brigvde  6f 
Milora.  These  extnkordtoary  fellows  delighted  iu  himting  tb«  **  Mun^ers"  m  ttM^ 
^ertatd  the  French;  tod  a  tnore  fbrmidable  pack  never  was  unkennelled.  Armed, 
each  with  an  immebse  long  pole  or  pike,  a  cutlass,  and  a  pistol,  they  appeared  to  be  a 
sort  of  force  that,  in  case  of  a  sortie,  or  where  execution  was  to  be  done  in  the  way  Of 
SCormhie,  would  htrre  been  as  d^sf mctiire  as  a  flioasMid  hunf^ry  tigers :  as  it  was,  «iey 
tnnoyed  the  Fnench  skirmishers  in  all  directions,  by  their  irrt*gular  and  extmonHiMii^ 
attaek^.  lliey  n^Bftlly  went  oat  in  parties,  as  if  th«^  were  going  to  hmit  a  wild  b^asi, 
-voA  no  hnntsttiiin  er^  followed  tiie  chase  with  tftof^  delight.  I'be  Fretich  might 
ihirty  etclaitn  with  the  frogs  in  the  fcble— <*  Ah !  Monsieur  Bull,  what  is  sport  to  yon, 
is  death  to  us." 

iRegvdarly  eveiy  dsry  after  their  mess  (for  they  ttessed  generally  on  a  gteen  in  tlie 
irfUage  of  East  Znburg)  they  would  stn^  off  to  their  **  hunt/*  as  ihey  called  it,  in 
parties  headed  by  a  pet^  oflfker ,    Tlitn  they  would  leap  tlie  dykes,  which  their  pol^s 
emd>Ied  them  to  do,  and  dash  thmu&h  those  which  they  could  not  otherwise  cross ; 
they  were  like  a  set  of  Newfodndland  dogs  in  the  marshes,  and  when  they  spied  a  fitw 
tfllemen  of  tlie  French,  they  ran  at  them  belter- skelter :  then  pistol,  cutUiSs,  and 
|nke,  went  to  work  in  dowtmght  earnest.    I'he  French  soldiers  did  not  at  all  reNsh 
the  tan — and  no  wonder  ;    for  the  Tery  appetfrance  of  them  was   terrific,  and 
qttite  out  of  the  osmd  order  of  things.    Each  man  seemed  a  sort  of  Paul  Jottea^^ 
tarred,  belted,  and  cutlassed  as  they  were.  Had  we  had  occasion  to  storm  FltuldBg,  I 
hate  no  donbt  that  they  would  have  carried  the  breach  themselves.    The  scenes  which 
their  eccentridUes  every  hour  presented,  were  worthy  of  tlie  pencil  of  Hogarth. 
Among  die  most  homourous  of  these,  were  their  drills,  mustets,  and  mlu-chhigs,  or  is 
they  generally  cidled  such  ptocee^ngs,  "  playing  at  iotdiift."    All  that  their  officers 
didl,  hod  no  efiect  in  keepmg  either  sileiK:e  or  regularity ;  those  offioen,  however, 
were  "  part  and  ptux^el"  of  the  same  materia)  as  the  Jacks  themselves,  and  arable  to 
go  throueh  the  pipe-clay  regularity  of  rank  and  file,  as  to  deliver  a  sermon  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.    But  the  fhct  is,  they  were  not  either  expected  or  intended  to 
he  r^lar  troops,  and  their  drills  were  merely  adopted  to  t^ctk  (hem  to  ke«p  toge- 
ther  in  line  when  marching  from,  one  place  to  another ;  so  that  they  might  not  fo 
about  the  country  after  the  manner  of  a  troop  of  donkeys,     lliese  marches  and  drills 
afforded  the  highest  degree  of  amusement,  both  to  soldiefs  and  officers  j  the  dispro- 
portion in  the  sizes  of  the  meii — the  front  rank  man,  perhaps,  four  feet  one,  while 
the  rear  rank  man  was  six  feet  two ;  the  giving  of  ^he  word  from  the  "  middy," 
always  accdmpanied  by  a  **  G —  d — n ; "  the  gibes  and  jeers  of  the  men  themselvefc. 
•*  Heads  op,  yon  beggar  of  Corpolar  there,"  a  litde  slang-going  Jack  would  cry  otit 
from  the  rear-rttnk,  well  knowing  that  his  size  secured  him  from  the  dbserviidon  of 
the  officer.    Then  perhaps  the  man  inmtediately  before  hlhi,  to  show  his  Bense  6f 
decorum,  would  turn  round  and  remark :  "I  say,  who  made  you  a  fliele  man,  raft- 
ler  Billy  1  cku't  ye  behave  like  a  sodgcr  fcfore  the  commander,  eh  t       l*hen  from 
tinother  part  of  the  squad,  a  stentorian  roar  wOuld  arise,  wfth  '*  I'H  not  st&nd  thi^, 
if  I  do,  bl— t  me ;  here's  this  here  bl— y  Murphy  stickiti'  a  sWflrd  iJltft  my  sitfn." 
Then  p«ihftps  the  middy  Would  give  the  word  "  right  face,**  In  ord^  to  pre!pftre  for 
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marcbm^ ;  but  some  tarned  right  and  gome  left,  while  others  turned  right  round  add 
were  faced  by  their  opposite  rank  man.  Thb  confusion  in  a  few  minutes,  however, 
would  be  rectified,  and  the  word  *'  march  "  given  :  off  they  went,  some  whistling  a 
quick-step,  and  others  imitating  the  sound  of  a  drum  with  his  voice,  and  keeping 
time  with  the  whistler,  "  row  dididuw,  dididow,  row  dow,  dow  "—every  sort  of  antic 
trick  began  immediately,  particularly  treading  on  each  others'  heels.  I  <mce  saw  a 
fellow  suddenly  jump  out  of  the  line  of  march,  crying  out,  "  1  be  d — d  if  Riley 
hasn't  spikes  in  his  toes,  an'  I  won't  march  afore  him  any  longer,"  and  then  coolly 
fell  in  at  the  rear.  "  Keep  the  step,"  then  was  bandied  alK>ut,  with  a  thousand 
similar  expressions,  slapping  each  other's  hats  down  upon  their  eyes,  elbov^ing,  jost- 
ling, and  joking — away  they  went  to  beat  the  bushes  for  Frenchmen ;  and  even 
when  under  the  fire  of  both  the  hidden  riflemen  and  the  rampart  guns,  their  jollitv 
was  unabated.  One  of  these  odd  fellows  was  hit  in  the  leg  by  a  rifle  ball  which 
broke  the  bones,  and  he  fell :  it  was  in  a  hot  pursuit  which  he  and  a  few  others  were 
engaged  in  after  a  couple  of  the  riflemen,  who  had  ventured  a  little  too  hx  from  their 
position,  when,  seeing  that  he  could  follow  no  farther,  he  took  off  his  tarry  hat  and 
flung  it  with  all  his  might  after  them  ;  **  there,  you  beggars,  I  wish  it  was  a  long 
eighteen  for  your  sakes.  The  poor  fellow  was  carried  off  by  his  comrades,  and 
taken  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died. 

As  John  Bull  carries  all  his  peculiarities  into  foreign  parts,  so  were 

these  sailors   equally   tenacious  of   their  marine  usages  in  military 

service.     In  the  cannonading  of  the  town,  they  would  only  fire  in 

broadsides,  and  such  was  their  zeal  in  firing,  that  they  at  length  blew 

up  themselves. 

The  sailors'  battery,  containing  six  twenty-four  pounders,  almost  split  our  ears, 
lliese  enthusiastic  demi-devils  fired  not  as  the  other  batteries  did,  but  like  broadsides 
from  a  ship— >each  discharge  was  eminently  distinguished  by  its  terrific  noise,  for  the 
guns  were  all  fired  at  once,  and  absolutely  shook  the  earth  at  every  round.  So  vehe- 
ment were  these  seamen  in  their  exertions,  that  they  blew  themt^lces  up  at  last !  This 
was  done  by  a  little  squat  fellow,  who  served  the  guns  with  ammunition  :  he  placed  a 
cartridge  against  a  lighted  match  in  his  hurry ;  this  exploding,  communicated  with  a 
large  quantity  of  powder,  and  the  natural  catastrophe  followed.  About  twenty  of  the 
brave  fellows,  among  whom  was  a  young  midshipman,  were  severely  burnt  and 
bruised  ;  out  of  which  number,  were  1  to  judge  from  their  appearance  as  they  were 
carried  past  us,  I  should  suppose  not  more  than  half  a  doxen  recovered.  They  were 
all  jet  black,  tlieir  faces  one  shapeless  mass,  aud  their  clothes  and  hair  burnt  to  a 
cindfer.  In  the  midst  of  their  suffering  the  only  thing  that  seemed  to  ease  them,  was 
swearing  at  the  little  sailor,  who  was  the  author  of  their  misfortune ;  while  be,  poor 
creature,  in  addition  to  his  wounds  and  bums,  patiently  suffered  the  whole  torrent  of 
liis  comrades'  abuse. 

^^  Geraghty's  Kick"  is  a  sketch  of  another  kind,  but  equally  charac- 
teristic. Geraghty  was  a  powerful  Irishman,  who  once  kicked  a 
bursting  shell  out  of  the  middle  of  his  own  regiment  into  another. 
The  bravery  of  the  action  led  to  encouragement,  and  encouragement 
led  to  insolence,  until  Geraghty  became  a  privileged  drunkard,  and 
was  at  length  discharged  by  the  Colonel,  to  secure  his  regiment 
^^from  the  further  consequence  of  Geraghty's  kick."  This  is  the 
account  of  the  exploit,  and  some  of  its  consequences. 

At  the  battle  of  Talavera,  when  the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  British  line  had  been  re- 
taken from  the  enemy,  after  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  fighting,  the  French 
c<mtinned  to  throw  shells  upon  it  with  most  destructive  precision.  One  of  those 
terrible  instruments  of  death  fell  close  to  a  party  of  grenadiers  belonging  to  tlie  forty- 
fifth  regiment,  who  were  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  fusee  was  burning 
rapidly,  and  a  panic  struck  upon  Uie  minds  of  the  soldiers,  for  they  could  not  move 
away  fh>m  the  shell  on  account  of  the  compact  manner  in  which  the  troops  stood  :  it 
was  nearly  consumed — every  rapidly  succeeding  spark  from  it  promised  to  be  the  last 
—all  expected  instant  death — ^when  Tom  Geraghty,  a  tall  raw-boned  Irishman,  ran 

towards  the  shell,  crying  out,  "  By  J ,  I'll  have  a  kick  for  it,  if  it  was  to  be  my 

last ;"  and  vrith  a  determined  push  from  his  foot,  sent  the  load  of  death  whirling  off 
the  height.    It  fell  amongst  a  close  column  of  men  below,  while  Geraghty,  Itaning 
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over  the  verge  from  whence  it  fell,  with  the  moft  vehement  and  good-natured  energy, 
bawled  out  *'  Mind  your  heads,  boys,  mind  yoor  heads !"  Horror !  the  shell  burst — 
it  was  over  in  a  moment.  At  least  twenty  men  were  shattered  to  pieces  by  the 
explosion ! 

Geraghty  was  wholly  miconsdous  of  having  done  any  mischief.  It  was  a  courageous 
impulse  of  the  moment,  which  operated  upon  him  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  the  in- 
jury to  the  service  was  not  worse  than  if  the  shell  bad  remained  where  it  first  fell. 
Self-preservation  is  positively  in  fiivour  of  the  act,  considering  that  there  was  no  other 
wav  of  escaping  from  destruction. 

Very  senous  consequences  would  have  still  attended  the  matter,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  active  exertions  of  the  officers ;  for  the  men  of  the  regiment,  among  which  the  shell 
was  thrown,  and  who  had  escaped,  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  mounting  the 
hill  and  executing  summary  punishment  upon  the  grenadiers,  from  whom  the  unwel- 
come messenger  had  been  so  unceremoniously  despatched.  Thus  they  would  have 
increased  in  an  alarming  denee  the  evil  consequences  of  Geraghty's  kick. 

An  unexpected  shower  of  admiration  and  flattery,  like  the  sudden  possession  of  great 
and  unexpected  wealth,  produces  evil  effects  upon  a  weak  head.  The  perilous  kick, 
instead  of  exalting  Geraghty's  fortunes,  as  it  would  have  done  had  he  been  a  prudent 
man,  produced  the  very  opposite  consequences.  He  was  talked  of  throughout  the  regi- 
ment— nay,  the  whole  division,  for  this  intrepid  act ;  every  body,  officers  and  all,  com- 
plimented him  upon  his  coolness  and  courage ;  and  the  general  who  commanded  his 
regiment  (Sir  John  Doyle)  gave  him  tlie  most  flattering  encouragement.  All  this  was 
lost  upon  Geraghty  ;  he  was  one  of  those  crasy  feUows  whom  nothing  but  the  weight 
of  adversity  could  bring  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  steadiness ;  and  instead  of  profiting 
b;  his  reputed  bravery,  he  gave  way  to  the  greatest  excesses.  Finding  that  he  was 
tolerated  in  one,  he  would  indulge  in  another,  until  it  became  necessary  to  check  the 
exuberance  of  his  folly.  He  gave  way  completely  to  drunkenness :  when  under  the 
effects  of  Honor,  although  a  most  inoffensive  being  when  sober,  he  would  try  to  "  carry 
all  before  him,"  as  the  phrase  goes ;  and  having  succeeded  in  this  so  frequently, 
amongst  the  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  his  reeiment,  the  excitement  of 
the  excess  began  to  lose  its  pungency  in  his  imagination,  and  he  determined  to  extend 
his  enjoyments  amongst  the  officers :  this  very  soon  led  him  to  most  disagreeable 
results.  It  bad  been  ordered  that  the  privates  should  not  walk  upon  a  certain  part  of 
the  parade  in  Colchester  Barracks.  Geraehty,  however,  thought  proper  to  kick  against 
it  as  determinedly  as  he  formerly  did  agamst  the  shell.  Charged  with  strong  rum,  be 
one  day  strutted  across  it  in  a  manner  becoming  a  hero  of  Tdavera  (as  he  thought), 
and  was  seen  by  two  of  his  officers,  ensigns,  who  sent  the  orderly  to  desire  him  to 
move  off  the  forbidden  ground;  but  Geraghty  declined  obedience,  and  told  the 
orderly  to  '<  be  off  to  the  devil  out  o*  that"  The  ensigns,  on  being  informed  of  the 
disobedience,  proceeded  to  the  delinquent,  and  renewed  their  orders,  which  were  not 
only  disregarded,  but  accompanied  by  a  violent  assault  from  Geraghty.  The  refrac- 
tory giamt  seised  an  ensign  in  each  hand,  and  having  lifted  both  off  die  ground,  dashed 
their  heads  together,  '^s  was  seen  by  some  other  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regi* 
ment,  who  all  ran  instantly  to  rescue  the  sufferers  from  Geraghty's  gripe.  None 
could,  however,  secure  him ;  he  raged  and  threatened  vengeance  on  all  who  came 
within  the  length  of  his  long  arms ;  nor  would  he  have  surrendered  had  it  not  been 
for  a  captain  in  the  regiment,  under  whose  eye  he  pulled  many  a  trigger  against  the 
enemy.  This  officer  approached  with  a  stick,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  began  to 
lay  on  in  good  style.  "  Leather  away,"  cried  Geraghty,  "  I'll  submit  to  you,  Cap- 
tam,  and  will  suffer  any  thing ;  flog  me,  if  you  like.  You  are  a  good  sodger,  an'  saw 
the  enemy ;  but  by  /•— — ,  I'll  not  be  insulted  by  brau  o'  boys  who  never  smelt 
powdther." 

The  consequences  of  this  violence  of  course  led  to  punishment:  Geraghty  was 
flogged  for  the  mutiny ;  he  received  six  hundred  and  fifty  lashes,  laid  heavily  on  ;  yet 
he  never  uttered  a  groan  during  the  whole  of  this  suffering ;  and  when  taken  down, 
although  bleeding,  bruised,  and  doubtless  greatly  exhausted,  assumed  an  air  of  insolent 
triumph ;  put  on  his  shirt,  and  boldiv  walked  off  to  the  hospital.  The  body  of  the  man 
was  overcome, — the  pallid  cheek,  the  bloodshot  eye,  the  Uvid  lip,  the  clammy  mouth 
—all  declared  it ',  but  the  spirit  was  wholly  untouched  by  the  lash :  nothing  on  eartli 
could  touch  it. 

The  sketch  entitled  «  Panishment/'  is  clever  and  affecting.  The 
actual  infliction  of  the  flogging  is  evidently  drawn  by  one  who  has 
watched  the  reality  with  no  trifling  degree  of  feeling.  This  sketch  is 
worth  many  pamphlets  on  the  subject. 
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"  Fm^det  Sir !— PulMle,  Sir  i—TbHre'i  a  ptaHitB  this  Aiondfig,  SAr  I " 

Witk  fhete  w«tds»  gnltobl^a  out  by  tfae  unyielding  Idittbcfn  Inngs  of  my  (lei^iit,  I 
wiM  swakened  frotn  an  agreeable  dream  in  my  bvradL-rootn  bed  one  dMrmng  aboift  k 
quarter  before  eight  o'clock. 

"  Parade !  "—I  tfflocted  a  moment ;— "yes/*  said  I,  "  a  pttnithmtnt  paHi^e." 

I  ptocteded  to  dress ;  and  as  I  looked  out  of  my  window  I  saw  that  the  xftottdng' 
Wafe  as  gloomy  aAd  disagreeable  ak  the  doty  we  were  about  to  perfbttn.  **  Curi»e  the 
putBsbment!— Tutae  tbe  crimes ! '' — muttered  I  to  myself. 

I  was  soon  shaved,  booted,  and  belted.  Tbe  parade-call  Was  bestten,  and  ih  U 
nOmeat  I  was  in  ^e  barrack-ynrd. 

The  "aob-commisaioned  officers  were  marching  tlieir  squads  to  the  ground :  the' 
officers,  like  myseff,  were  turning  out:  the  morning  was  cold  as  well  as  foggy  :  atif 
there  was  a  sullen,  melancholy  expression  upon  every  man's  countenance,  indicative  of 
Ilia  feKih  they  hted  for  a  punishment  parade  :  the  ftu  es  of  the  officers,  as  upon  all  such 
occasions,  werfe  ]Muiiciflaily  sertous :  the  women  of  the  regiment  were  to  be  seen  in 
ailent  groups  at  ^  barrack-windo>K'B — in  short,  every  thing  around  appealed  to  the 
hesM,  and  made  it  side.  Two  soldiers  were  to  receive  three  hundred  laches  ekch  f 
Oae  of  them,  a  cotpohd,  had  till  now  pr^erved  a  good  character  for  many  years  in 
the  re^ment ;  but  he  had  been  in  the  present  instance  seduced  into  the  commission 
of  seridns  offences,  by  an  associate  of  very  bad  character.  Their  crimes,  arising 
dolibtless  litrai  habits  of  intozicHtion,  were,  disobedience  of  ordeYa,  insolence  to  tha 
aeneant  on  duty,  and  the  making  away  With  sotAe  of  their  necfsaaries. 

Tba  regimcfat  fotmed  on^be  parade,  and  we  mttrched  off  in  a  few  minutes  to  the 
ridingofao^,  where  the  triangle  was  erected,  about  wlitcb  the  men  formed  a  square, 
with  the  cdfonel,  the  a<Untnt,  the  surgeon,  and  the  drtrtnmerft  in  the  centf^. 

"  Attention  !  "  roared  ont  the  colonel,  llie  word,  were  it  not  that  it  Was  teclmi<< 
caHy  neoaaaary,  need  not  have  been  oAed,  for  the  attention  of  All  was  most  Intentte  ; 
and  scarcely  could  the  footsteps  of  the  last  men,  doaing  in,  be  fairly  said  to  have  broken 
the  gloomy  silenca  of  the  ruiing-houae.  The  two  prisoners  were  now  Matthed  irito 
the  oeatre  of  the  sqaare,  evcorted  by  a  corporal  and  fbor  men. 

*'  Attenftion  !  "  was  again  called,  and  the  adjutant  commanded  to  read  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Oourt-martial.  When  be  had  concluded,  the  colond  commanded  the  private 
to  "  strip." 

The  dnrimners  now  approHched  the  triangle,  four  in  number,  and  the  senior  to<yk 
np  tfae  **  eat "  ia  order  to  free  the  "  ttrils  "  from  entangttmient  with  each  other. 

"  Strip,  rtir! "  repeated  the  cdlonel,  btvfaig  observed  that  the  prisotier  tfe^Aed 
reluctant  to  obey  tlie  first  ord^r. 

«*  Colond,"  replied  be.  in  a  determined  tone,  **  I'll  volttnteer."* 

•'  Y6o'H  volonteer,  will  you,  sir  1" 

"  Yea ;  sooner  than  m  be  flogged." 

*'  I  am  not  sorry  for  that.  Such  fellows  as  yoa  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  seMce  except 
in  Africa.  Take  him  bdck  to  the  guard-house,  and  let  the  ueceiisary  papers  be  tuade^ 
ont  for  him  immediately." 

The  latter  sentence  waa  addressed  to  the  corporal  of  the  guard  who  escorted  the  pH- 
aoners^  and  accordingly  tbe  man  who  volunteered  was  marched  off,  a  morose  froWn 
and  coBtemptoons  sneer  strongly  marked  on  his  couotenance. 

llie  colonel  now  addreaaed  the  other  prisoner. 

"  Yon  are  tbe  hait  ftion  in  the  regiment  I  could  have  expected  to  find  in  this  diua- 
tion.  I  made  you  a  corjpoial,  sir,  frotn  a  belief  that  you  were  a  deserving  man  ;  and 
you  bad  before  yon  every  hope  of  farther  promotion  ;  but  yoti  have  committed  suCh  a 
tirima  that  I  mast,  though  unwillingly,  permit  tho  sentence  of  the  court  which  tried 
you  to  take  its  effect."  Then  turning  to  the  sergeant-major,  he  ordered  him  to  cut  olff 
tbe  cerporars  stripes  from  bia  jacket :  thk  Was  done,  and  the  prisoner  (hen  atripped 
tritliout  the  aliglifteat  change  in  hia  sietn  bat  penit^t  countenance. 

Efery  onto  of  the  regiment  felt  fbr  tha  Ufifortudate  corporars  sUdatlonf  fbr  it  waa 
beUeved  that  nothing  but  ihtocication,  and  the  peranaston  of  the  otbcfr  prisotier  Who 
imd  Tbldnteered,  could  have  ihddced  hhn  to  snHject  hlmK-lf  to  the  ptmitJhment  he 
^m  aboat  tu  receive, 'by  committing  stch  a  bneach  df  militarv  law,  as  that  df  which 
he  waa  ccmvlcted.  llie  cdoilel  bimself,  although  apparently  rigorous  and  deter- 
mined, could  not,  by  all  hia  efforts,  liidn  his  regret  that  a  good  man  should  be  tfans 
{Mifllahed  :  the  affect^  frown,  and  the  loud  voioe  in  command,  but  ill  concealed  his 


*  Men  under  sentence  of  cdurt-martial  wei1»  allowed  th^  optioh  of  eilber  suffering 
tbe  aentence,  or  volunteering  to  serve  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
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Mai  fiMlingt ; — th«  ittuegb  between  the  head  and  the  heart  waa  plandy^to  be  aeen ; 
and  had  &e  head  had  but  the  smallest  loophole  to  have  escaped,  the  heart  would 
have  gained  a  Tictory.  But  no  alternative  was  left ;  tlie  man  had  been  a  corporal, 
and,  therefore,  was  the  holder  of  a  certain  degree  of  trust  from  bis  superiors  :  had 
lie  been  a  private  only,  the  crime  might  have  been  allowed  to  pius  with  impunity, 
OB  account  of  his  former  good  character ;  but,  as  the  case  stood,  the  Colonel  could 
not  possibly  pardon  him,  much  as  he  wished  to  do  so.  No  officer  was  more  averse  to 
flogging  in  any  instance,  than  he  was ;  and  whenever  he  eould  avert  that  punishment* 
consistent  with  his  judgment,  which  at  all  times  was  regulated  by  humanity,  he 
would  gladly  do  it.  Fledging  was  in  his  eyes  an  odious  punishment,  but  he  found 
that  the  total  abolition  (?  it  was  impossible ;  he  therefore  held  the  power  over  the 
men,  bat  never  used  it  when  it  could  be  avoided.  His  regiment  was  composed  of 
troublesome  spirits;  and  courts-martial  were  frequent:  so  were  sentences  to  the 
punishment  of  the  lash ;  but  seldom,  indeed,  were  those  punishments  carried  into 
execution ;  for  if  the  Colonel  could  fiiad  no  &ir  pretext  in  the  previous  conduct  of 
the  criminal,  to  remit  his  sentence,  he  would  pnvately  request  the  Captain  of  his 
coBlpany  to  intercede  for  him  when  abont  to  be  tied  up  to  the  triangle  :  thus  placing 
the  man  under  a  strong  moral  obligation  to  tCe  officer  under  whose  more  immediate 
command  he  was :  and  in  general,  this  proved  far  more  salutary  than  the  punish- 
ment ever  could  have  done. 

It  is  not  JUgging  that  should  be  abolished  in  the  army,  but  the  cruel  and  capri- 
cious  opinions  which  move  the  lash.  Humanity  and  sound  judgment  are  the  best 
restrictions  upon  this  species  of  punishment ;  and  when  they  are  more  fluently 
bfou^t  into  action  than  they  have  formerly  been,  there  will  be  but  few  dissentient 
opinions  upon  military  discipline. 

The  prisoner  was  now  stripped  and  ready  to  be  tied,  when  the  Colonel  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  volunteer  fur  Africa,  with  the  other  culprit. 

.  **  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  man ;  *'  I've  been  a  long  time  in  the  regiment,  uid  1*11  ' 
not  gife  it  up  for  three  hundred  lashes;  not  that  I  care  about  going  to  Africa.    I 
'Reserve  my  punishment,  and  I'll  bear  it ;  but  Til  not  quit  the  regiment  yet.  Colonel." 

This  sentiment,  utterly  in  a  subdued  but  manly  manner,  was  applauded  by  a  smile 
of  satisfiM:tion  from,  both  officers  and  men ;  but  most  of  aU  by  the  old  Colonel,  who 
took  great  pains  to  show  the  contrary.  His  eyes,  although  shaded  by  a  frown, 
beamed  with  pleasure.  He  bit  his  nether  lip ;  he  shook  his  head — but  all  would  not 
d* ;  he  could  not  look  displeased,  if  he  had  pressed  his  brows  down  to  the  bridge  of  . 
his  nose ;  for  he  felt  flattered  that  the  prisoner  thus  openly  preferred  a  flogging  to 
qoittiiig  him  and  his  regiment. 

Th^  man  now  presented  his  hands  to  be  tied  up  to  the  top  of  the  triangle,  and  his 
legs  bdow :  the  cords  were  passed  round  them  in  sileoce,  and  all  was  ready.  I  saw 
the  Colonel  at  this  moment  beckon  to  the  surgeon,  who  approached,  and  both  whis- 
pered a  moment* 

Three  drmnmers  now  stood  beside  the  triangle,  and  the  sergeant,  who  was  to  give 
the  word  fior  each  lash,  at  a  little  distance  opposite. 

The  first  dnanmer  began,  and  taking  three  steps  forward,  applied  the  lash  to  the 
■ohUer's  back— «<  ont," 

Again  he  struck — "  two,** 

Again,  and  again,  until  twnty-Rve  were  called  by  the  sergeant.  Then  came  the 
second  drummer,  and  he  performed  his  twenty-five.  Then  came  the  third,  who  was 
A  stzooger  and  a  more  heavy  striker  tiian  his  coadjutors  in  office  :  this  drumnier 
bnmght  the  blood  out  upon  the  right  shoulder-blade,  which  perceiving,  he  struck 
lower  on  the  back ;  bat  the  sureeon  ordered  him  to  strike  again  upon  the  bleeding 
part :  I  thought  this  was  cruel ;  but  I  learnt  after,  from  the  surgeon  himself,  that  it 
g«ve  much  le«  pain  to  continue  the  blows  as  directed,  than  to  strike  upbn  the  un- 
touched skin. 

The  poor  fellow  bore  without  a  word  his  flagellation,  holding  his  head  down  upon 
hit  bfMst,  both  his  arms  being  extended,  and  tied  at  the  wrists  above  his  head.  At 
the  first  ten  or  twelve  blows,  he  never  moved  a  muscle ;  but  about  the  twenty- fifth, 
he  clenched  his  teeth  and  cringed  a  little  from  the  lash.  Daring  the  second  twentv- 
flve,  the  part  upon  which  the  cords  fell  became  blue,  and  appeared  thickened,  for  the 
whole  spnce  of  the  sheulder-blade  and  centre  of  the  baclc  ;  and  before  the  fifdetli 
blow  was  struck,  we  could  hear  a  smothered  groan  from  the  poor  sufferer,  evidently 
caused  by  his  efforts  to  stifle  the  natural  exclamations  of  acute  pain.  The  third 
striker,  as  I  said,  broueht  the  blood ;  it  oozed  from  the  swollen  skin,  and  moistened 
the  cOTds  which  opened  its  way  from  the  veins.    The  Colonel  directed  a  look  at  the 
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dninmer,  which  ftngnred  nothing  advantagcoiiB  to  ^Aa  uiteKft ;  and  on  the  fifth  of 
his  twentj-fire,  cried  oat  to  him,  "  Hilt,  Sir !  von  know  as  much  ahout  naing  the  cat 
na  you  do  of  your  sticka."  llien  addieaaio^  the  Adjutant,  he  said,  **  Send  that  fel- 
low away  to  cuill  {  tell  the  dmm-major  to  give  him  two  houra  additunuU  practice  with' 
the  aticka  every  day  for  a  week,  in  order  to  bring  hia  hand  into — »— proper  more- 
ment." 

The  dmmmcr  alunk  away  at  the  order  of  the  Adjutant,  and  one  of  the  others  took 
np  the  cat.  The  Colonel  now  looked  at  the  surgeon,  and  1  could  perceive  a  slight 
nod  pass,  in  recognition  of  something  previously  arranged  between  them.  This  was 
evidently  the  case ;  for  the  latter  instantly  went  over  to  the  punished  man,  and  hav- 
ing asked  him  a  question  or  two,  proceeded  formally  to  the  Colonel,  and  stated  some- 
tbmg  in  a  low  voice  :  upon  which  the  drummers  were  ordered  to  take  the  man  down. 
This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  when  about  to  be  removed  to  the  regimental  hospital, 
the  Colonel  addressed  him  thus :  '*  Your  punishment,  sir,  is  at  an  end  ;  you  may 
thank  the  surgeon's  opinion  for  being  taken  jdown  so  soon."  (Every  one  knew  this 
was  only  a  pretext.)  *'  I  have  only  to  observe  to  you,  that  as  you  have  been  always, 
previous  to  this  finnlt,  a  good  man,  I  would  vecomoMnd  yon  to  conduct  yourself  well 
for  the  future,  and  I  promise  to  hold  your  promotion  open  to  you  as  before." 

The  poor  feUow  replied  that  ha  would  do  so,  and  burst  into  teari,  which  he  strove 
in  vain  to  hide. 

Wonder  not  that  the  hkrd  cheek  of  a  soldier  was  thus  moistened  by  a  tear ;  the 
heait  was  within  hii  bosom,  and  these  tenrs  came  from  it.  The  lash  codd  not  force 
one  from  his  boning  eyelid ;  but  the  word  of  kindness-^the  breath  of  tender  feeling 
from  his  respected  Colonel,  disablved  the  stem  soldier  to  the  gratefbl  and  contrite 
penitent. 

We  shall  close  our  notice  with  an  extract  from  the  Recollections  in 
the  Peninsula. — Tt  is  a  ^  day  after  the  battle/  and  shows  well  the  other 
side  of  the  tapestry.  On  the  right  side,  glory,  heroism,  power,  and 
genius.  On  the  reverse,  wounds,  lamentation,  and  distress ;  the  bril- 
liancy of  4ie  side  is  the  darkness  of  the  other;  power  is  reversed  by 
weakness,  hope  by  despair,  life  by  death. 

The  day  after  the  battle,  I,  in  company  with  another,  rode  out  to  view  the  ground 
where  the  annies  had  so  recently  contended.  It  was  strewed  with  dead  and  wounded, 
accoutrements  and  arms ;  a  great  part  of  the  latter  broken.  At  those  points  where, 
obstinate  fiffhtingtook  place,  the  ground  was  covered  with  bodies ;  a  great  number  of 
wounded,  both  French,  English,  and  Portuguese,  lay  along  the  road,  groaning  and 
cranny  water.  The  village  of  Gamarra  Majfor  was  shattered  with  hea^  ahot,  and 
the  bridge  covered  with  d^id,  as  well  as  its  arches  choked  up  with  bodies  and  acoon- 
trements.  We  returned  by  the  main  road,  to  wliere  the  centre  of  the  army  was 
engaged.  Here  were  the  French  liuts,  and  their  broken  provisions,  half  cooked, 
lying  about ;  this  was  a  level  interspersed  with  little  hillocks  and  brushwood :  we 
were  then  surrounded  with  dead  and  wounded ;  several  cars  were  employed  in  col- 
lecting the  latter.  A  few  straggling  peasants  oould  be  seen'  at  a  distance,  watching  an 
opportunity  for  plunder — there  was  a  dreadful  silence  over  the  scene.  A  poor  Indi* 
woman  ran  up  to  one  of  the  surgeons  near  us,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  asked  where 
wfu  the  hospital  of  the  eighty-second  reginsent — ^I  think  it  was  the  eighty-second— 
she  wrung  her  hands,  and  said  that  the  men  told  bei  she  would  find  her  husband 
wounded;  and  she  had  travelled  back  for  the  purpose.  The  surgeon  told  her  that' the 
only  hospital  on  the  field  was  in  a  cottage,  to  which  he  pointml ;  but  informed  bar 
that  all  thd  wounded  would  be  conveyed  to  Vittoria.  The  lialf-frantic  woman 
proceeded  towards  the  cottage,  over  the  bodies  which  lay  in  her  way,  and  had  not  gone 
more  than  about  ifty  yards,  when  she  fell  on  her  face,  and  uttered  the  most  bitter 
cries.  We  hastened  to  her — she  was  embracing  the  body  of  a  serjeant,  a  fine  tall 
feUow  who  lav  on  his  face.  *'  Oh !  it*s  my  husband— it*s  my  husband!"  said  she ; 
'*  and  he  is  dead  and  cold."  One  of  the  men  turned  the  body  on  his  hce  ;  the  seneant 
bad  been  shot  in  the  neck,  and  his  ankle  was  shattered.  The  lamentations  of  the 
woman  were  of  tlie  most  heart-rending  kind,  but  not  loud.  She  continued  to  sit  by  her 
lifeless  husband,  gazing  on  his  pale  countenance,  and  moving  her  head  and  body  to 
and  fro»  iu  the  most  bitter  agony  of  woe : — she  talked  to  the  dead  in  the  most  anee- 
tionate  language — of  her  orphans — of  her  home — and  of  their  former  happiness.  Attn 
a  considerable  time,  by  persuasion,  we  got  her  upon  one  of  the  cars  with  the  wounded, 
and  placed  the  body  other  husband  bende  her;  this  we  did  beomse  she  expressed  a 
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wuli  to  liave  it  buried  by  a  cl^r^^vnian.    She  thanked  us  mora  by  looks  than  wordi, 
aifd  the  melancholy  load  proceeded  slowly  to  Vittoria. 

Tn  our  way  back  to  the  tow2,  my  compaoioo*8  attention  wai  attra6ted  by  a  dead 
Portuffoeae  ;  he  raised  up  the  body,  and  asked  me  to  look  throiigh  it — I  did  absolutely 
look  thnmgh  it.  A  cannon-ball  had  passed  into  tlie  breast  and  out  at  the  back — aud 
•o  rapid  must  have  been  its  transit,  from  its  forming  sacb  a  clear  aperture — ^in  cir- 
enmference  about  twelre  inches — ^that  the  man  must  ba^e  been  close  to  the  canon's 
mouth  when  he  was  shot — it  spoke  volumes  for  the  courage  of  the  troops. 

The  hospital  at  Vittoria  that  evening  presented  a  sad  spectacle  ;  not  only  was  ]>art  . 
of  it  £lled  with  wounded,  but  the  streets  all  round  it — about  two  thousand  men, 
including  those  of  the  French  with  those  of  the  Allies.  Owing  to  the  rapid,  and 
perhaps  unexpected  advance  of  the  army,  there  were  only  three  Hurgeous  to  attend  this 
vast  number  of  wounded,  for  the  first  two  days  after  the  battle ;  and,  from  the  same 
reason,  no  provisions  were  to  be  had  for  them  for  a  week  !  The  commissariat  had 
not  provided  for  the  exigency,  and  the  small  portion  of  bread  that  could  be  purchasc^d 
wjuf  sold  for  three  shillings  per  pound.  From  tliese  casualties,  I  often  thought  since, 
that  in  cases  of  expected  general  actions,  if  one  half  of  both  medical  and  commissnriat 
staff  were  under  raders  to  remain  on  the  field  until  relieved,  instead  of  following  their 
respective  divisions,  it  would  obviate  such  privations.  However,  there  is  every  excuse 
in  this  case,  considering  the  unexpected  lapiditv  of  the  advance.  No  fault  whatever 
can  be  laid  to  either  of  the  departments  in  this  instance  :  it  was  wholly  owing  to 
advancing  to  such  distance  beyond  Vittoria,  as  required  too  long  a  time  to  retrace. 

In  going  through  the  hospital,  I  saw  in  one  room  not  less  than  thirty  hussars — of  the 
10th  and  ]5di,  I  think — all  woonded  by  lances ;  and  one  of  them  had  nineteen  wounds 
in  his  body : — the  surgeon  bad  already  amputated  his  left  arm.  One  of  the  men 
described  the  way  in  which  so  many  of  tneir  brigade  became  wounded.  He  said,  that 
io  charging  the  rear  of  the  enemy  as  they  were  retreating,  the  horses  had  to  leap  op  a 
bank,  nearly  breast  high,  to  make  good  the  level  above.  At  this  moment  a  body  of 
PoUsh  lancers,  headed  by  a  general,  dashed  in  upon  them,  the  general  cryine  out,  in 
bcoken  Eneli^,  **  Come  on  !  I  care  not  for  your  fine  hussar  brigade.**  They  fought  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  although  ultimately  the  lancers  retired  and  left  the  ground  to 
(he  hnasars,  yet  the  latter  lost  many  killed  and  wounded.  "  That  man/'  said  the 
Iraasar,  **  who  lies  there  with  the  loss  of  his  arm  and  so  dreadfully  wounded,  fought  a 
down  JiMoers,  all  at  him  at  once,  and  settled  some  of  them ;  at  last  he  fell,  and  the 
laocera  were  about  to  kill  him,  when  the  general  cried  out  to  take  him  to  the  rear,  for 
he  was  a  brave  fellow.  The  skirmish  continued,  and  the  general  cut  that  man  there 
across  the  nose,  in  fighting  singly  with  him — but  he  killed  the  general  after  all." 

I  turned  and  saw  a  young  hussar,  with  a  gash  across  his  nose,  and  he  confiimed ' 
what  hu  comrade  said.    I'he  man  who  had  the  nineteen  wounds,  I  have  since  heard, 
recovered :  be  seemed  much  to  regret  the  fate  of  the  general  who  saved  his  life. 
I  saw  this  brave  officer's  body  burira  the  next  day  in  the  principal  church  of  Vittoria. 

In  passing  through  another  part  of  the  hospital,  I  percHved  a  Portuguese  female  * 
lying  on  the  ground  upon  straw,  in  the  midst  of  numbers  of  wounded  men.    1  inquired 
of  h«r,  was  she  woonded.   She  pointed  to  her  breast,  and  showed  me  where  the  bullet^ 
had  passed*    I  asked  her  how  she  received  the  shot,  and  was  horror-struck  when  the 
dying  woman  informed  me  that  it  was  her  marido, — her  own  husband, — who  nhot  her* 
JQSt  as  the  action  was  commencing — she  said  he  deliberately  put  the  muasle  of  his  gun 
to  her  breast  and  fired!    This  may  be  false  ;  1  hope  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  humanity : — ' 
it  Bright  be  that  the  woman  was  plondering  the  dend ;  and  perhaps  killing  the  wounded, 
when  some  of  the  latter  shot  her.     However,  be  the  fact  as  it  may,  it  was  thus  she 
told  her  story.    She  was  in  great  pain,  and  I  should  think  did  not  live  much  longer. 
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It  18  a  dnngeroas  thing  to  print  MSS.  aoder  the  idea  that  it  is  done 
f&r  the  first  time.  The  editor  of  this  curious  little  pamphlet  labours 
UTider  an  approach  to  this  blunder.  He  certainly  was  not  bound  to 
know  that  there  Is. in  existence  a  printed  pamphlet  attributed  to  the 

*  FlagffUtm  Paili«m«atariam,  being  sarcastic  Notices  of  nearly  two  hundred  Mem- 
beim^of  the  First  Parliament  after  the  Restoration  A.D.  1661  to  A.D.  1678.  From  a 
contemporary  MS.  in  the  Brlti&h  Museum.     London,  T^icholls,  id'tt,  Ifmo. 
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celebrated  ADdrew  Marvel,  which  is  more  than  a  counterpart  of  the  Fla- 
gellum ;  but  had  he  known  it,  he,  in  all  probability,  would  have  per- 
roitted  his  discovery  to  sleep  on  in  the  catacombs  of  the  British 
Museum. 

The  Parliament  immediately  succeeding  the  Restoration  acquired, 
very  justly,  the  name  of  the  Pensioner  Parliament :  its  title  to  this 
epithet  is  exceedingly  well  founded.  The  very  journals  of  the  House, 
as  entered  in  the  subsequent  Parliament,  have  established  its  claims 
to  it.  Many  of  the  particulars  of  bribery  would  naturally  become 
known,  and  the  undisguised  gifts  of  place  and  office  were,  of  course, 
matters  of  notoriety.  One  of  the  obvioas  means  of  opposition  in 
resisting  measures  which  they  disapproved,  was  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  the  motives  under  which  the  court  party  were  probably  acting. 
With  this  object,  a  pamphlet  was  printed  under  this  title,  "  A  sea- 
sonable Argument  to  persuade  all  the  Grand  Juries  in  England  to 
petition  for  a  new  Parliament;  or,  a  List  of  the  principal  Labourers  in 
the  great  Design  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary  Power,  who  have  betrayed 
their  Country  to  the  Conspirators,  and  bargained  with  them  to  main- 
tain a  Standing  Army  in  England,  under  the  Command  of  the  bigotted 
Popish  Duke,  who,  by  the  Assistance  of  Lord  Lauderdale's  Scotch 
Army,  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  and  those  in  France,  hopes  to  bring  all 
back  to  Rome,"  Amsterdam,  1677,  4to.  This  pamphlet  we  have  not 
at  the  present  moment  access  to,  but  in  Harrises  Life  of  Charles  IL 
a  sufficient  number  of  particulars  are  given  to  show  that  the  printed 
work  embraces  the  other.  Harris  speaks  of  the  pamphlet  being  in  his 
time  very  scarce  and  curious,  and  proceeds  to  make  some  copious 
quotations  from  it,  to  which  we  shall  allude,  after  having  given  an 
account  of  the  Flagellum.  In  it,  as  in  the  Seasonable  Argument,  the 
members  are  classed  in  counties,  their  characters  delineated,  and  their 
gains  specified.  The  language  used  is  sufficiently  plain,  and,  after 
the  manners  o(  the  times,  somewhat  coarse.  The  expressions  '^  Cully  " 
for  tool,  and  **  Snip  "  for  snack  or  bribe,  are  bandied  about  with  much 
fVeedom.  The  editor  speaks  of  his  publication  in  the  following  terms,  and 
ingeniously  endeavours  to  determine  the  epoch  at  wliich  it  was  written. 

'^  In  this  tract,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  Members  of  the 
Parliament  summoned  immediately  after  the  R^toration,  and  which 
existed  from  1661  to  1678,  are  named;  accompanied  by  observa- 
tions, illustrative  of  their  respective  characters,  or  explanatory  of 
the  motives  which  induced  them  to  become  the  mere  instruments  of 
the  Crown  in  the  exercise  of  their  senatorial  duties.  These  notices 
bear  undoubted  evidence  of  the  sagacity  and  extensive  information 
of  their  author,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  laconic,  but  cutting 
severity.  To  what  degree  they  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  credit,  it 
is  impossible  to  decide,  for  the  imputed  crimes  are  of  that  secret 
and  personal  nature,  as  to  render  [[which  rendersi  it  unlikely  that 
proof  of  their  having  occurred  can  now  be  adduced;  whilst  many  of 
the  parties,  however  mischievous  in  their  day,  were  far  too  insignifi- 
cant to  have  received  [to  receive]  the  attention  of  historians.  The 
manners  of  the  period,  however,  afford  strong  grounds  for  believing 
in  the  total  absence  of  moral  worth  with  which  so  many  of  these 
indivifluals  are  charged ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  idea 
generally  ^entertained  of  the   most   eminent  among  them  is  strictly 
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consistent  with  what  is  said  of  them  in  these  sheets.  Another  mate- 
rial circumstance  in  support  of  the  veracity  of  the  statements,  is  the 
correctness  of  the  account  of  the  situations  held  hy  the  different 
persons  mentioned,  while  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  of  them  sat  in 
Parliament  between  the  years  1661  and  167'2.  Still,  however,  it  is 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  contended  that  all  which  is  stated,  is  to  be 
implicitly  relied  upon.  Much  must  undoubtedly  be-  allowed  for  the 
animus  with  which  the  portraits  were  sketched ;  but,  though  they 
were  probably  caricatures,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  caricatures 
are  often  faithful  [striking]  likenesses. 

**  It  would  be  as  difficult  to  discover  by  whom,  as  upon  what  occa- 
sion, this  bitter  article  was  drawn  up  ;  but,  from  the  remark  respect- 
ing Sir  Charles  Sedley,  that  he  had  *  promised  the  King  to  be  ab- 
sent,' it  seems  that  it  was  the  list  of  such  members  as  would  support 
the  Court  against  a  motion  about  to  be  brought  forward  inimical  to 
Us  wishes.  Instead  of  fatile  speculations,  these  points  are  left  to 
the  discernment  of  the  reader,  who  will  be  much  assisted  in  his  in- 
quiry by  the  following  evidence  of  the  time  when  it  was  written. 

"  From  the  notice  of  the  motion  respecting  hearth-money,  the  bill 
Cor  which  passed  in  March,  166^ ;  and  of  the  grant  of  two  millions 
and  a  half,  which  evidently  referred  to  the  supplies  voted  towards  the 
prosecution  of  the  Dutch  war  in  November,  1664,  it  is  certain  that 
it  must  have  been  composed  after  those  years.  Two  other  facts  even 
prove  that  it  was  compiled  between  the  23 rd  of  May,  I67I9  and  the 
22nd  of  April,  1672:  for  on  the  former  day  Sir  Edward  Turner, 
who^  is  said  to  be  *  now  made  Lord  Chief  Baron,'  was  appointed  to 
that  situation ;  and  on  the  latter,  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  who  clearly 
was  not  a  Peer  when  this  writer  speaks  of  him,  was  created  Barou 
Clifford  of  Chudleigh." 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  this  ancient  "  Black  Book,"  we  shall 
select  a  considerable  number  of  the  more  remarkable  names,  with  the 
-specifications  attached  to  them. 

Sir  Hum.  Winch, — Of  the  Council  of  Trade  of  our  Plantations,  for 
which    600/.  per  annum,    with  a  promise  of  being  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. 
Sir  Thomas  Higgona. — A  poor  mail's  son  ;    married  the  Earl  •  of 

Bath's  sister.     Sent  to  Saxony  with  the  Garter. 
Sir  Thomas  Dolman. — Flattered  with  belief  of  being  made  Secretary 

of  State. 
Sir  John  Bennett. — Brother  to  the  Lord  Arlington ;  Postmaster ; 
cheated  the  poor  indigent  officers ;  an  Excise  and  Prize  Officer ; 
Lieutenant  of  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners'  Band,  for  which  he  has 
a  fee  of  1607.  per  annum. 
Sir  Richard  Temple. — ^Under  the  lash  for  his  State  model  of  Govern- 
ment, which  the  King  got  from  him. 
Sir  JFilliam  Drake. — Son-in-law  to  Montague  the  Queen's  Attorney. 
Sir  Charles  Wheeler. — A  foot  Captain:  once  flattered  with  hopes 
of  being  Master  of  the  Bolls,  now  Governor  of  Nevis:    Privy- 
chamber  man. 
William  Lord  Arlington. — A  Chatham  Collector,  and  a  Court  cully; 

laughed  at  by  them. 
Thomas  Croml^y. — A  Court  cully. 
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^i>  JojuUhan  Trelawny, — ^A  private  forsworne  obcat  iu  the  PriJGp 
Office,  with  the  profit  of  which  he  bought  the  place  of  the  Comp- 
troller to  the  Duke  of  York ;  of  the  King's  Privy-Kshamber. 

Sir  John  Coryton. — Guilty  with  Trelawny.  Hath  a  patent  for 
Lights. 

Sir  Richard  Edgcomb. — Cullyed  to  marry  the  Halcyon  bulk  break- 
ing  Sandwich's  daughter. 

Sir  Charles  Harbord, — First  a  poor  Solicitor,  now  his  Majesty's 

-  Surveyor-general,  and  a  Commissioner  for  the  sale  of  the  Fee- 
farm  Rents. 

Bernard  Qrenville, — ^Eldest,  query,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Bath; 
had  3,000/.  given  him  to  fetch  him  out  of  prison. 

Silas  Tt7t««.— Once  a  rebel,  now  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber. 

John  Arundell. — Whose  father  is  the  Excise  farmer  of  Cornwall, 
and  hath  received  very  great  gifts. 

Sir  JFiViam  Godolphin, — Farmer  of  the  Tin  Mines  and  Governor  of 
Scilly  Island. 

Sydney  Godolphin, — A  pimping  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber. 

John  Trelawny, — His  Majesty's  Carrier;  now  and  then  has  a  snip 
out  of  the  Tax. 

Henry  Seymour. — A  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber,  Comptroller  of  the 
Customs  of  London^  Master  of  the  Hamper  Office,  besides  has  got 
in  Boones,  3,000/. 

John  Birch, — An  old  Bumper,  who  formerly  bought  nails  at  Bristol, 
where  they  were  cheap,  and  carried  them  into  the  West  to  sell  at 
Exeter  and  other  places,  but  marrying  a  rich  widow  got  into  the 
House,  and  is  now  Commissioner  iu  all  Excises,  and  is  pne  of  the 
Council  of  Trade. 

Lord  Hatoly, — A  Captain  of  a  troop  of  Horse ;  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  his  -  Highness ;  Serjeant  Buffoon ;  Commissioner  for  the  sale 
of  the  Fee-farm  Rents. 

Sir  Thomas  Clifford. — The  grandson  of  a  poor  Devonshire  Vicar  ; 
Treasurer  of  the  Household ;  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury.     Bribe- master-general. 

Sir  Gilbert  Talbot. — The  King's  Jeweller ;  a  great  cheat  at  bowls 
and  cards,  not  born  to  a  shilling. 

Sir  John  Northcott.  An  old  Roundhead,  now  the  Lord  of  Bath's 
cully. 

Sir  Courtney  Poole.  The  first  mover  for  Chimney  Money,  for  which 
he  had  the  Court  thanks,  but  no  snip. 

Peter  Prideaux. — A  secret  pensioner  of  200/.  per  annum,  and  his 
daily  food. 

Sir  John  Maynard. — ^The  King's  Sergeant,  for  which  and  his  par- 
don he  paid  10,000/. 

Henry  Ford. — So  much  in  debt  he  cannot  help  his  takbg  his 
Bribe,  and  promise  of  employment. 

Sir  John  Shaw. — First  ^  vintner *8  poor  boy,  afterwards  a  Cus- 
tomer that  cheated  the  nation  of  100,000/. 

Sir  JFinston  Churchill. — A  pimp  to  his  own  daughter ;  one  of  the 
Green  Cloth  ;  and  Commissioner  for  Irish  Claims^ 

Anthony  Ashly. — Son  to  the  Lord  that  looks  on  both  sides  and  one 
wry  who  is  the  great  Bribe-taker,  and  has  got  and  cheated 
160,000/. 
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Thomas  Kinf. — A  poor  beggarly  folloir  who  «old  his  Toice  to  tbo 

Treasurer  tor  50/.  Bribe. 
Roger  Faughan.'-^A  pitiful  pimpiDgJBed-chamber-man  to  his  High-> 

neaSy  and  Captain  of  a  foot  Company. 
i8ir  Edward  Turner. — ^Who  for  a  seeret  service  bad  lately  a  Bribe 

of  4000/.  as  in  tbe  Exchequer  may  be  seen,  and  about  2000/.  be« 

fore ;  now  made  Lord  Chief  Baron. 
Viscount  Lord   Mandetnlle^^A  Bed*chamber   pimp:   has  greal 

Poones  (hat  way* 
Major  JFalden. — Indebted  to  the  King. 
Sir  Francis  Clerke, — ^A  cheating  Commissioner  of  the  Prize  Office, 

and  gave  600/.  to  be  made  one. 
Thomas  Lord  Gorge, — :A  secret  Court  pensioner  for  his  vote. 
Charles  Earl  <{/*  ^noram.^-'A  poor  Scot^  therefore  a  K* 
Sir  JFilliam  Bucknell. — Once  a  poor  factor  to  buy  malt  for  the 

brewers,  now  a  farmer  of  the  Revenues  of  England  and  Ireland, 

on  the  account  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  goes  snip  with 

him,  to  whom  he  has  given  20,000/. 
Sir  Robert  Carr^ — ^Married  first  hid  mother's  maid,  to  whom  he  gave 

1000/.  that  she  should  not  claim  him,  because  he  was  married  to 

Secretary  Bennett's  sister.    He  had  a  list  of  his  debts  |fiven  in  to 

the  Bribe^master  Clifford's  faahds,  who  has  already  paid  off  7000/. 

of  them. 
Sir  Fretzvill  Hollis. — A  promise  to  be  Rear  Admiral  the  next  fleet, 

and  600/.  per  annum  pension,  from  the  Revenue  farmers ;  lately 

3000/.  in  money. 
Sir  Philip  fFamoiclc^^A  poor  parson's  son ;  then  a  smging  boy  at 

Westminster ;  afterwards  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  where  he  got 

5000/. ;  now  Ckrk  of  the  Signet. 
^iV  fr.  Doyley, — ^Who  cheated  the  Dutch  prisoners  in  their  allow- 

ance  above  7000/.  by  which  some  thousands  of  them  were  starved ; 

Commissioner  of  the  Prises ;  now  of  foreign  and  Excise ;  one  of 

the  Tellers  in  the  Exchequer. 
Sir  Allen  Apsley. — Treasnter  to  his  Highness ;  Master  Falconer  to 

tibe  King ;  and  has  had  40fl(H>l.  in  other  things ;  not  worth  a  penny 

before. 
Josfiph  fFUliamson.r^FoTmerly  a  poor  Servitor;  was  Secretaiy  to 

the  Lord  Arlington ;  Receiver  and  Writer  of  the  King's  private 

letters. 
Sir  John  itforiey.-— Formerly  Governor  of  Newcastle,  which  he  be- 
^    trayed  to  Cromwell  for  1000/.    He  is  now  Governor  of  it  again, 

aitti  pardoned  his  former  treachery,  that  his  vote  might  foUow  the 

Brijbe-master-general ;  and  very  poor. 
Sir  Qeorge  J>^niii^.— ^Formerly  Okey's  lit^e  Chaplain ;  a  great 

proindter  of  the  Dutch  war;  a  Teller  in  the  Exchequer;  of  the 

Council  of  Trade,  and  Secretary  to  the  Treasurers.     He  keeps  six 

whores  in  pay,  and  has  yet  got  40^)00/. 
Somerset  Fow.-^A  Privy-Camber  man,  and  a  Court  cully. 
Bd.  fFarring.'^AA  Excise  Officer  and  Collector  of  the  Heartb*money, 

worth  700/.  per  annum. 

ff^UKam  Baseett.'^EswoBeAing  much  in  debt,  and  has  engaged  to 
vote  as  his  father  Seymour  would  have  him. 
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Sir  Edmund  Windham. — ^Knight  Marshal.     His  wife  nursed  the 

King  ;  he  has  had  some  old  Boones. ' 
Sir  Robert  Holmes.-^A  sea  Admiral  that  got  40,000/.  at  Guinea : 

Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Sir  George  Cartwright. — Has  been  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  and  of 

Ireland.     He  is  Vice-Chamberlain  to  the  King :  has  cheated  the 

King  and  Nation  300,000/. 
^t>  Allen  Broderick, — Bribe-broker  for  his  master  the  Chancellor  : 
.  Surveyor  of  Ireland.     He  got  30,000/.  but  in  keeping  whores  has 

spent  most  again. 
^tV  John  Buncombe, — ^A  Privy-councillor ;  once  Commissioner  of  the 

Ordnance,  now  of  the  Treasury,  and  Bapt.  May's  brother-in-law. 
Sir  Ed,  Pooley, — ^Has  had  6,000/.  given  him.    A  Commissioner  in  se- 
veral things  ;  a  pimp  once  to  his  own  sister,  who  had  a  bastard. 
Sir  Adam  Browne. — A  Court  cully. 

Thomas  Demahoy. — ^A  poor  Scot  who  married  his  Lady,  was  chosen 
}   by  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  at  his  election. 
Thomas  Morrice. — ^A  broken  stocking-seller ;  is  promised  some  estate 

in  Ireland ;  under  pay  of  the  Bribe-master  Clifford,  who  has  ad- 
.   vanced  him  bOL 

Bapt,  May. — ^Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse,  and  Pimp-general. 
Orlando  Bridgman. — Son  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  whose  wife   takes 

bribes,  and  has  engaged  her  son  shall  vote  with  the  Coui*t. 
^tV  Thomas  Woodcock. — Deputy    Governor  of  Windsor:    has  a 

Compt.  share,  has  had  10,000/.  worth  of  land  given  him,  formerly 

not  worth  one  farthing. 
Charles  Lord  Buckhurst. — Who  with  a  good  will  parted  with  his 

play-wench,  and  in  gratitude  is  made  one  of  the  Bea-chamber :  has 

the  ground  of  the  Wardrobe  given  him>  and  6,000/.  at  three  several 

times. 
Roger  Earl  of  Orrery. — Formerly  a  great  rebel  that  moved  for  a 
*    massacre  of  all  the  Cavaliers ;  now  Governor  of  Mnnster,  and  baa 

a  Regiment  there.     A  Privy-councillor  in  both  kingdoms. 
Thomas  ThynnC'^^nWyed  for  leave  to  hunt  in  New  Park. 
Sir  Stephen  Fox, — Once  a  link  boy ;  then  a  singing  boy  at  Salisbury ; 

then  a  serving  man ;  and  permitting  his  wife  to  be  common  beyond 

sea,  at  the  Restoration  was  made  Paymaster  of  the  Guards,  where 

be  has  cheated  100,000/.  and  is  one  of  the  Green  Cloth. 
Sir  John  Birkhenhead. — ^A  poor  Alehouse  keeper's  son  ;  now  has  the 

Faculty  Office,  and  is  one  of  the  Masters  of  Request. 
Edward  Seymour, — ^The  Duchess's  convert,  who  by  agreement  lost 

1,500/.  at  cards  to  him,  and  promised  if  he  would  vote  for  Taxes 

for  her  he  should  he  a  rich  man ;  has  had  several  sums  given  him. 
Sir  John  Trevor, — Once  the  great  instrument  of  Cromwell,  and  has 

got  by  rebellion  1,500/.  per  annum  out  of  the  Lord  Derby's  estate. 

Has  been  Envoy  in  France :  is  now  Secretary  of  State. 
Henry  Clerk. — ^Hath  had  a  lick  at  the  Bribe-pot. 
Samuel  Sandys, — 'At  the  beginning  of  the  Sessions  had  a  1,000/.  lick 

out  of  the  BribC'^pot;  has  15,000/.  given  in  the  Excise  farm   of 

Devon. 
fiir  John  Hanmer,^-A  Privy-chamber  man  much  in  debt ;  bad  500/. 

given  him  to  follow  his  election. 
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Sir  Thomas  Osborne. — ^Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  worth  1,500/.  per 
annum. 

Sir  John  Talbot. — Captain  of  the  Guards ;  an  Excise  farmer ;  Com- 
missioner of  Prizes,  and  a  great  cheater  therein ;  one  of  the  Monitors 
in  the  Commons  House ;  and  Commissioner  of  Fee-farm  Rents. 

Marmaduke  Darcy. — Has  the  King's  Chase  in  Yorkshire,  and  1 ,000/. 
per  annum  for  twelve  Colts  every  year;  and  of  Privy-chamber 
besides. 

Sir  Robert  Long. — Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer ;  got  50,000/.  at 
least  by  Queen  Mother*s  business  he  managed. 

Sir  Sol.  Swale. — High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire ;  preserved  by  the  Court 
for  making  two  forged  Wills.  Sent  his  sons  beyond  the  sea  to  be 
Papists. 

Sir  Denny  Ashburnham. — One  of  the  Bed-chamber ;  son-in-law  to 
Mr.  Ashburnham  that  betrayed  the  old  King,  and  was  turned  out  of 
the  House  for  faking  Bribes,  and  got  by  the  King  80,000/. 

Sir  Charles  Sidley. — Promised  the  King  to  be  absent. 

Sir  Herbert  Price. — ^Master  of  the  King's  Household ;  pays  no  debts ; 
his  son  in  the  Guards,  his  daughter  with  tlie  Queen. 

Roger  TFhitby. — ^Knight  Harbinger ;  means  honestly,  but  dares  not 
show  it. 

Harris  has  not  quoted  many  names,  and  as  we  have  not  the  book, 
we  are  unable  to  add  more.  Those  that  he  has  given  will  show  the 
same  hand,  but  with  a  variety  in  the  phrase,  and  generally. with  an 
addition  to,  and  sometimes  with  an  omission  of  detail,  which  is  inex- 
plicable except  under  the  idea  that  the  '^  flagellation  "  is  the  rough 
draught  of  the  list.     For  instance,  he  gives ; — 

Sir  JFilliam  Drake^  Bart. — ^Under  the  command  of  his  father-in-law, 
the  Chief  Baron  Montague,  who  enjoys  1500/.  during  the  king's 
pleasure.  [Here  is  not  only  additional  detail,  but  a  difference  in 
the  rank  of  Montague,  which  shows  that  the  MS.  had  been  written 
some  time  before  it  passed  through  the  press.] 

William  Lord  Allington. — ^In  debt  very  much :  a  court  pensioner, 
and  in  hopes  of  a  white  staff.  A  cnlly.  [Here  ag^in  is  greater  co- 
pkNisness  of  particulars,  though  the  stroke  ^^  laughed  at  '*  by  the 
persons  who  make  a  fool  of  him  is  omitted.] 

Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  Bart. — One  that  is  known  to  have  sworn 
himself  into  4,000/.  at  least  in  his  accounts  of  the  Prize  Office, 
Comptroller  to  the  Duke,  and  has  got  in  gratuities  to  the  value 
of  10,000/.,  besides  what  he  is  promised  for  being  informer. 
{This  is  evidently  an  amended  edition  of  the  manuscript.] 

Thomas  King,  Esq. — ^A  pensioner  for  50/.  a  session,  &c.,  meat  and 
drink,  and  now  and  then  a  suit  of  clothes.  [The  character  is 
bere  nearly  identical,  and  manifestly  by  the  same  pen.] 

CharleSy  Earl  of  Ancram. — ^A  poor  Scot,  500/.  per  annum  pension. 

Sir  Joseph  fPtlliamson. — Once  a  poor  footboy,  then  a  servitor,  now 
principal  Secretary  of  State,  and  pensioner  to  the  French  King. 

Sir  George  Downing. — ^A  poor  child  bred  upon  charity :  like  Judas, 
betrayed  his  master.  What  then  can  his  country  expect.  He 
^rew  and  advised  the  oath  of  renouncing  the  King's  family.  For 
his  honesty,  fidelity,  &c.,  rewarded  by  His  Majesty  with  80,000/. 
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at  least,  and  19  a  Commissioiier  of  the  Customs;  the  hand-beU 
to  call  the  courtiers  to  vote^  at  six  o^clock  at  night>  an  Exchequer 
teller. 

Sir  Edmund  fFyndham. — ^Knight  Martial,  in  boons  5,000/.  His 
wife  was  the  King's  nurse. 

■BapUai  May,  Esq,- — Privy  purse  1,000/.  per  annum  allowance :  got 
besides,  in  boons  for  secret  service,  4^000/.  This  is  he  that  said 
500/.  per  annum  to  drink  ale,  eat  beef,  and  to  stink  with,  &c. 

Sir  Stephen  Fox, — First  a  poor  foot- boy,  and  then  a  singii^-boy, 
has  got  in  places,  by  the  court,  150,000/.;  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 
[In  this  instance  there  is  a  retrenchment  of  a  piquant  circnmstancp 
of  scaudal ;  but  in  most  of  the  prior  instances  the  particulars  are 
increased,  and  given  with  greater  minuteness ;  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the  MS.  was  an  original  draught,  after- 
wards revised  and  enlarged.^ 

Some  of  the  names  given  by  Harris  from  the  printed  pamphlet  are 
characterized  in  an  essentially  different  manner,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  author,  in  the  interval  between  the  date  of 
one  and  the  other,  having  procured  more  authentic  information.  Such 
are  the  following : — 

Sir  Robert  Holmes. — First  an  Irish  livery-boy,  then  a  highwayman, 
now  bashaw  of  the  Isle  of  Wight:  got  in  boons,  and  by  rapine, 
100,000/. ;  the  cursed  beginner  of  the  Dutch  war. 

Edward  Seymour. — Had,  for  four  years,  2,000/.  pension,  to  betray 
the  country  party  for  which  he  then  appeared.     But  since  he  hath 

-  sliown  himself  barefaced,  and  is  Treasurer  to  the  Navy,  and 
Speaker,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and  of  the 
Popish  ^abal.  * 

In  several  instances  names  occur  in  Harris  which  are  not  in  the 
Flagellum .  Our  old  friend  Samuel  Pepys,  now  so  well  known  in  all 
the  minutest  details  of  his  private  life,  is  mentioned,  and  but  roughly 
handled  in  tiie  ^List,'  but  not  alluded  to  in  the  Flagellum. 

Samuel  Pepys^  Esq. — Once  a  taylor,  then  serving-man  to  the  old 
Lord  Sandwich,  now  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty :  got  by  passes, 
and  other  illegal  ways,  40,000/. 

The  following  are  not  named  in  the  Flagellum : — 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer. — A  lawyer  of  as  iU  reputation  as  his  father ; 
has  had  for  his  attendance  this  session,  1,000/.,  and  is  pt^mbed 
(as  he    insinuates)   to  be  Attorney-general  and  Speaker  of  the 

'     House  of  Commons. 

jLeviston  Gower^  Eaq. — Son-4n-law  to  the  £arl  of  Bath:  had  a 
great  estate  fell  to  hi'm  by  chance :  but  honesty  and  wit  never  oame 
by  accident.  [This  Ikst  stroke  is  of  that  fine  satirical  vein  in 
which  Marvel  exulted.] 

Sir  Lionel  JenkinS'^ — Son  of  a  taylor.  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  ;  was 
in  hopes  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury :  employed  in  fonr  embaa- 
sies;  and  whose  indefatigable  industry  in  procuring  a  peace  for 

France  has  been  our  < He  aCrmed  in  the  House  of  Commons 

that,  upon  necessity,  |the  King  might  ratife  moneys  whhont  act  of 
Parliament,  Sec. 
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The  author,  in  a  preface  to  the  pamphlet,  ^*  begs  pardon/*  quite  iu 
the  style  of  Marvel,  "  of  the  geutleroen  here  named,  if  he  has,  for 
want  of  better  iuformation,  undervalued  the  price  and  merit  of  tlieir 
voices,  which  he  shall  be  ready,  upon  their  advertisement,  to  amend : 
but  more  particularly  he  must  beg  the  excuse  of  juany  more  gentle- 
men, no  less  deserving,  whom  he  hath  omitted,  not  out  of  any  malice, 
or  for  want  of  good-will,  but  of  timely  notice :  but  in  general  th^ 
House  was,  if  they  please  to  remember,  this  last  session,  by  three  of 
their  own  members,  tol4  that  there  were  several  papists,  fifty  outlaws, 
and  pensioners  without  number ;  so  that,  upon  examination,  they  may 
arrive  at  abeUer  knowledge  amongst  themselves,  and  do  one  another 
more  Tight  than  we  (however  well  affected)  can  do  without  doors." 

Many  of  the  traits  recorded  in  this  tract  were  doubtless  drawn  with 
a  malicious  pen,  probably  exaggerated,  and  in  some  measure  distorted, 
l^ut  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  them  substantially  true.  In  the 
subsequent  Parliament,  several  of  the  bribe-masters  were  had  up 
before  the  house,  and  being  roughly  handled,  made  disclosures,  which 
especially  confirm  many  of  the  allegations  of  the  Flagellum.  Several 
of  the  pensioners  would  have  been  punished,  had  not  the  king  dis- 
solved the  Parliament.  Mr.  Brook,  afterwards  Lord  Delamere,  said 
in  the  next  Parliament,  "  tliat  there  was  never  any  pensioners  in 
Parliament  till  this  pack  of  blades  were  got  together."  "  What  will 
you  do  ?  Shall  these  men  escape — shall  they  go  free  with  their  booty  ? 
Shall  not  the  nation  have  vengeance  on  them,  who  had  almost  given 
up  the  government  ?  In  the  first  place,  1 4o  propose  that  every  man 
of  them  shall,  on  their  knees,  confess  their  fault  to  all  the  Commons ; 
and  that  to  be  done  on6  by  one.  Next,  that  as  far  as  they  are  able, 
refund  all  the  money  they  have  received  for  secret  service.  Our  law 
will  not  allow  a  thi^f  to  keep  what  he  has  got  by  stealth,  but,  of 
course,  orders  restitution:  ana  shall  these  proud  robbers  of  the  nation 
not  restore  their  ill-gotten  goods  ?  And,  lastly,  I  do  propose  that 
they  be  voted  incapable  of  serving  in  Parliament  for  the  future,  or 
of  enjoying  any  office,  civil  or  military :  and  order  a  bill  to  be  brought 
in  for  that  purpose :  for  it  is  not  fit  that  they  who  were  so  false  and 
unjust  in  that  trust,  should  ever  be  trusted  again.  This,  sir,  is  my 
opinton :  but  if  the  house  shall  incline  to  any  other  way,  I  will  readily 
comply,  provided  a  sufficient  mark  of  infamy  l>e  set  on  them,  that  the 
people  may  know  who  bought  and  sold  them."* 

Bolingbroke  has  defended  this  Parliament,  with  some  appearance 
of  justioe.  He  shows,  that  though  a  large  part  of  it  were  corrupt 
enough  to  be  bribed,  the  remainder  had  virtue  enough  successfully  to 
resist  the  measures  attempted  to  be  put  upon  them.  All  that  cor- 
ruption could  do,  he  asserts,  was  to  maintain  a  court  pai'ty.  This 
Parliament  voted  down  the  standing  army,  a  merit  of  a  high  order, 
and  projected  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York :  they  contrived  a  testj 
in  1675,  to  purge  their  members,  on  oath,  from  all  suspicion  of  corrupt 
influence— a  measure,  which,  though  perhaps  foolish,  looked  honest— 
and  they  moreover  drove  one  of  their  paymasters  out  of  the  court, 
and  impeached  the  other  in  the  fullness  of  his  power.  There  is 
undoubtedly  trutli  in  this ;  and  it  is  not  right  to  confound  the  innocent 

■ '- . — , 

•  Delameres  Works,  p;  119. 
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with  the  guilty — the  patriot  and  the  pensioner.  On  the  whole,  however, 
we  believe  there  is  more  justice  in  Algernon  Sidney's  forcible  de- 
scription of  this  set  of  men,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  this 
notice : — 

"  We  are  beholden,'*  says  he,  "  to  Hyde,  CliflFord,  and  Danby,  for 
all  that  has  been  done  of  that  kind  (corruption  by  bribery).  They 
found  a  Parliament  full  of  lewd  young  men,  chosen  by  a  furious 
people,  in  spite  to  the  puritans,  whose  severity  had  disturbed  them. 
The  weakest  of  all  ministers  had  wit  enough  to  understand,  that  such 
as  them  might  be  easily  deluded,  corrupted,  or  bribed.  Some  were  fond 
of  their  seats,  and  delighted  to  domineer  over  their  neighbours,  by  con- 
tinuing in  them.  Othere  preferred  the  cajoleries  of  the  court,  before 
the  honour  of  performing  their  duty  to  the  country  that  employed 
these.  Some  thought  to  relieve  their  ruined  fortunes,  and  were  most 
forward  to  give  a  vast  revenue,  that  from  them  they  might  receive 
pensions.  Others  were  glad  of  a  temporary  protection  against  their 
creditors.  Many  knew  not  what  they  did  when  they  annulled  the 
triennial  act :  voted  the  militia  to  be  in  the  king :  gave  him  the  excise, 
customs,  and  chimney-money :  made  the  act  for  corporations,  by  which 
the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  was  brought  under  the  power  of  the 
worst  men  in  it :  drunk  or  sober,  passed  the  five-mile-act,  and  that  for 
the  uniformity  of  the  Church."* 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Feb,  23rf.  Dr.  Harwood  read  a  paper  from  the  lecture  table,  on 
the  structure  of  seals,  and  its  peculiar  and  beautiful  adaptation  to 
their  modes  of  life  and  general  economy.  This  communication  was 
illustrated  by  many  prepared  specimens  of  these  animals,  from  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  from  the  valuable  collection 
of  Joseph  Brooks,  £Isq.:  there  were  also  exhibited  many  corious 
specimens  of  the  skins  of  these  animals,  having  undergone  many 
processes  of  art  for  their  application  to  domestic  purposes. 

The  contents  of  a  Tumulus  found  near  the  falls  of  the  Niagara, 
Upper  Canada,  and  of  another  on  the  back  settlements  of  Ohio,  with 
several  Egyptian  antiquities,  presented  by  General  Tolly,  and  new 
literature,  were  placed  upon  the  library  table. 

March  2d.  A  paper  written  by  a  member  of  the  Institution,  on  the 
principles  of  the  structure  of  language,  was  read  from  the  lecture 
table,  by  Mr,  Singer,  the  librarian. 

Several  specimens  of  natural  history,  with  presents  of  books,  were 
laid  upon  the  library  tables. 

March  9th.  Mr.  Holdsworth  made  some  introductory  observations 
on  the  structure  of  shipping.  In  the  library  was  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  gas  made  from  resin,  by  Mr.  Daniell's  new  process ;  several  new 
works  of  art,  presents,  and  some  ancient  and  scarce  books. 

*  Diflcourset  on  GoTernment,  p.  456.  Edit.  1765.  4to«'— See  Hairiu^s  L«wt,  vol.  ▼. 
p.  «94. 
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March  16M.  A  brief  but  general  account  of  the  principles  con- 
cerned in  the  construction  of  suspension  bridges,  and  their  application, 
was  given  by  Mr.  Ainger,  and  illustrated  by  models,  apparatus,  and 
drawings. 

Specimens  of  natural  history,  and  of  expensive  and  rare  literary 
works,  were  laid  upon  the  library  tables. 

March  23<f.  A  discourse  on  the  property  of  beauty  contained  in  the 
oval,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Reinagle,  R.A.,  and  illustrated  by 
numerous  drawings  and  engravings.  Specimens  of  porphyry  quarried 
and  worked  in  Sweden  ;  of  metallic  plates  pierced  with  small  holes  of 
regular  dimensions,  and  placed  at  accurately  equal  distances ;  of  a 
peculiar  deposit  of  crystals,  found  in  oil  of  turpentine ;  and  of  new 
books,  were  laid  upon  the  library  tables. 

March  SOth,  This  evening  Professor  Pattison  gave  a  general  view 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  human  being.  A  large  meteoric 
stone,  which  had  fallen  in  the  night  of  August  7th,  near  the  village 
of  Kadonah,  in  the  district  of  Agra,  was  laid  upon  the  library  table. . 
The  stone  weighed  above  14  lbs.  A  very  simple  and  accurate  balance, 
and  easy  of  construction,  was  also  npon  the  table  ;  it  was  the  con- 
trivance of  Mr.  Ritchie.  Some  specimens  of  the  Pumniean  prepared 
by  order  of  government,  for  Captain  Parry's  voyage,  were  also  placed 
for  the  inspection  of  the  members. 

j^pril  6th.  Mr.  Webster  gave  some  experimental  observations  on 
the  impulse  of  wind  on  sails.  Several  presents  to  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  were  placed  upon  the  table,  with  specimens  of  paper 
made  from  various  substances ;  books  presented  to  the  library,  and 
various  new  publications. 

The  meetings  were  then  adjourned,  over  two  Fridays,  to  April 
the  27th. 


MAGAZINIANA. 


Idiot  Bbb-Kater. — ^The  boy  was  a  resident  ia  Selbome,  about  tbe  year  1750.  He 
took  great  notice  of  bees  from  nis  childhood,  and  at  length  used  to  eat  them.  In 
summer  his  few  faculties  were  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  them,  through  fields  and 
gardens.  During  winter,  his  father's  chimney  comer  was  his  favourite  haunt,  where 
he  dozed  away  his  time,  in  an  almost  torpid  state.  Practice  made  him  so  expert, 
that  he  could  seize  honey-bees,  humble-bees,  or  wasps,  with  his  naked  hands,  disarm 
them  of  their  stings,  and  suck  their  honey  bags,  with  perfect  impunity.  Sometimes 
he  would  store  the  bees  in  bottles,  and  even  in  his  shirt  bosom.  He  was  the  terror 
of  the  surrounding  bee-keepers,  whose  gardens  he  would  enter  by  stealth,  and  rapping; 
on  the  outsides  of  their  hives,  catch  the  bees  as  they  came  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  If  in  this  way  he  could  not  obtain  a  sufficient  number  to  supply  his  wants, 
so  passionately  fond  was  he  of  honey,  that  he  would  sometimes  overturn  the  hives  to 
gfet  at  it.  He  was  accustomed  to  hover  about  the  tubs  of  the  mead  makers,  to  be^;  a ' 
draught  of  bee-wine,  as  he  called  it.  As  he  ran  about  the  fields  he  nuide  a  humming 
noise  with  his  lips,  resembling  that  of  bees.  The  lad  was  lean  in  his  person,  and  of 
a  cadaverous  unhealthy  aspect :  he  died  before  he  reached  the  age  of  maturity. — 
Wiut9'$  Natural  Hi$tory  cf' Selborne. 
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A?KiCAN  BvihmaK*!  Power  op  tvppORTiNO  Hunger. — Of  their  ftitonishing 
powers  of  lusttiDiiig  hunger,  Captmin  Stockenstrom  mentioned  a  remarkable  instance 
to  me.  He  had  once  (bond  a  Bushman  in  the  wilderness,  who  had  subsiBted /<mrt<tn 
day$  without  an^  other  sustenance  than  water  and  salt.  The  poor  creature  seemed 
almost  exhausted,  and  Wasted  to  skin  and  bone  ;  and  it  was  feared,  that  if  allowed  to 
eat  freely,  he  might  injure  himself.  However,  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  let  him  have 
his  own  way,  and  before  many  hoars  had  elapsed,  he  had  nearly  eat  up  half  the  carcase 
of  a  sheep.  Next  day  the  fbllow  appeared  in  excellent  plight,  and  as  rotund  as  an 
alderman.  These  people  appear,  inaeed,  to  have  acquired,  from  habit,  powers  of 
stomach  similar  to  the  beasts  of  prey,  both  in  roracity  and  in  supporting  hanger. — 
Thomp9tm*s  Travels  and  Adventuret  in  Southern  Africa* 

ScARABJEAN  REASONING.^ — ^I  shsll  adduce  another  instance  iu  support  of  my  position 
that  insects  are  endowed  with  reason,  and  that  they  mutually  communicate  and  receive 
information.  *'  A  German  artist  of  strict  reracity,  states,  that  in  his  journey  through 
Italy,  he  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  following  occurrence.  He  observed  a  species  of 
acambfleus  busily  engaged,  in  making  for  the  reception  of  its  egg,  a  pellet  of  dung, 
which  when  finished,  the  insect  roUed  to  the  summit  of  a  hillock,  and  repeatedly 
Buffered  it  to  tumble  down  the  slope,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the 
pellet  by  the  adhesion  of  earth  to  it  in  its  rotating  motion.  During  this  process,  the  pellet 
unluckilv  fell  into  a  hole,  out  of  which  the  beetle  was  unable  to  extricate  it.  After 
several  ineffectual  attempts,  the  insect  went  to  an  adjoining  heap  of  dang,  and  soon 
returned  with  three  companions.  All  four  applied  their  united  strengtli  to  the  pellet, 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  pushing  it  out,  when  the  three  assistant  beetles  left  the 
spot,  9hd  returned  to  their  own  quarters." — Bevan*s  Honey-bee, 

Pilotage  of  Enthusiasm. — [There  is  some  wisdom  in  the  following  paragraph, 
which  it  would  be  well  if  those  who  are  so  fond  of  giving  advice  would  attend  to.] — 
1  listened  to  these  schemes,  and  took  care  not  to  speak  my  ideas  thereon,  which  would 
have  only  lost  me  a  friend,  withont  going  farther  to  cure  his  delirium,  than  a  little 
momentary  mortification.  When  consulted  in  these  points  by  enthusiastic  and  sangtiine 
youth,  as  a  pilot  taken  on  hoard  by  a  ship  in  full  sail,  I  never  presiime  to  call  in 
question  the  prudence  of  making  for  a  single  port,  I  merely  confine  my  influence  to 
rendering  the  voyage  as  little  hazardous  as  may  be,  to  pointing  out  the  rocks  and 
currents  likely  to  beset  the  giddy  navigator.  To  endeavour  to  turn  the  ship  about  in 
such  a  case,  merely  incurs  the  risk  of  being  sent  over-board,  and  having  n-  more 
obsequious  and  interested  pilot  taken  in  one*s  place. — HistorietUt,  or  Tales  of'  Con- 
tinental Life, 

Scenery  in  South  Africa. — ^The  whole  country  appeared  so  beautiful,  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its  varied  charms ;  the  road 
smoother  than  any  gravelled  walk,  being  of  a  strong  sandy  teiture  ;  veins  of  stone  are 
occasionally  found  across  the  road*.  Clamps  of  shrubs,  with  various  shades  of  green« 
some  blooming,  others  seeding,  geraniums  witli  various  creepers  ascending  the  (<tems, 
then  falling  gracefully  down  the  branches,  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  birds  dassling 
in  the  sun's  rays,  a  bush  bock  darting  now  and  then  from  one  shrubbery  to  another, 
altogether  form  the  most  enchanting  scenery  imagination  can  depict. 

Our  tents  were  pitched  in  a  superb  amphitheatre,  encompassed  i^itl  lofty  hills, 
covere'd  with  trees  full  of  the  most  luxuriant  foliage,  spreading  a  gloom  over  surround- 
ing objects,  and  heightening  the  whole  effect.  The  Hottentots  had  prepared  our  repast, 
and  when  it  was  ended,  all  the  party  retired  to  rest,  for  the  evening  was  far  advanced 
when  we  arrived. 

The  balmy  fragrance  of  the  air,  the  mild  beams  of  the  moon,  and  the  romantic 
soUtude  of  the  spot,  induced  me  to  wander  for  a  time,  and  contemplate  the  wildness  of 
the  scene.  The  stillness  of  the  night  was  occasionally  broken  by  the  cries  of  ynld 
animals.  The  hyena  and  jackall  were  familiar  sounds,  but  the  hippopotamus  and 
bush  buck  strange  and  unusual.  The  noble  teams  of  oxen  were  mstened  to  the 
waggons ;  the  numerous  Hottentots  lay  asleep  around  the  blaiing  fires ;  one  stood 
alternately  on  the  watch,  from  time  to  time  replenishing  the  flame  :  and  as  the  moon 
shone  upon  the  tents,  I  could  have  pictured  to  myself  such  scenes  as  Homer  drew,  for 
it  was  in  puch  a  state  that  Rhesus  and  his  host  were  found  and  destroyed  before  the 
gates  of  Troy.  Absorbed  in  these  reflections,  I  fell  unconsciously  asleep,  and  did  not 
awake  till  the  son  had  appeared  in  all  bis  glory.  —  Scenes  and  Occurrences  in 
Caffer  Land, 
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Elbphattt  HoNTf!?o. — All  the  party  went  into  the  buib,  the  Hottentots  fint  with 
their  lam  guns,  then  their  wiTea,  and  the  gentlemen  following.    The  first  Hottentot 
fteqnentfy  spoke  to  his  companions  in  a  low  roice,  and  was  heard  to  say,  *'  look, 
look ;"  on  enquiring  the  cause,  be  pointed  out  to  them  the  fresh  track  of  an  elephant. 
The  busli  became  thicker,  and  the  sun  had  no  power  to  shine  through  the  thick  foil- 
age ;  they  passed  the  spot  wliich  the  Hottentot  marked  out  as  the  place  where  he  had ' 
wounded  the  first  elephant,  and  soon  afterwards  they  saw  the  dead  buffalo.    The  party 
went  on  resolving  to  see  the  dead  elephant,  and  winding  along  through  the  bush  till 
they  came  to  a  sand  hill ;  the  Hottentots  pointed  out  one  of  the  carcases  at  some  dis- 
tance, lying  on  another  sand  hill,  but  on  looking  at  it  for  a  second,  it  appeared  to  move, 
and  the  Hottentot  discovered,  that  it  was  a  young  calf  by  the  side  of  the  cow.    The 
whole  party  immediately  went  on,  and  when  within  musket  shot,  they  found  that  they 
were  two  calves  lying  by  their  dead  mother ;  a  piteous  and  interesting  sight .    The 
young  ones  rose,  and  some  dogs  that  the  Hottentots  liad  incautiously  taken  into  the 
bush,  barked  violently.     At  this  moment  the  bushes  moved,  and  the  stupendous 
father  stalked  in  ;  he  looked  around  him  quietly,  and  even  sorrowfully,  and  after  view* 
ing  the  party  for  a  second,  he  walked  on,  and  was  soon  hid  behind  some  trees.    The 
situation  they  had  placed  themselves  in,  had  now  become  extremely  ciitical ;  the  bush 
war  continuous  for  miles  in  extent,  and  where  to  fly  in  case  of  an  attack  was  very  diffi* 
cult  to  determine.    They  were  all  warned  not  to  roil  aganiftr  the  wind  ;  and  the  direo 
tipa  of  the  house  was  pointed  oat,  as  well  as  circumstaaees  ivonld  allow;  bnt  while 
they  were  debating  the  matter,  the  dogs  ran  in  among  the  young  elephants ;  they  set 
up  a  deafening  yell*  and  made  directly  towtods  the  pkity^  some  of  whom  lay  down  by 
the  path,  with  the  hope  of  seisiog  the  smallest  calf»  but  they  were  very  glad  to  make 
their  escape,  as  they  discovered  it  to  be  larger  than  they  exnected.    The  bdl  ele- 
phant, called  back  by  the  cry  of  his  young,  again  appeared,  W  totally  different  in 
aspect,  and  even  in  form.    H»  walk  was  quicker,  his  eye  fierce,  his  trunk  elevated, 
and  his  head  appeared  three  times  the  siie.    My  firiend^  called  to  the  Hottentot  to 
look  ;  and  he  immediately  replied  in  broken  English,  '*  Yes,  Mynheer,  dat  is  de  ele- 
phant will  make  mens  dead."    The  alarm  was  extresM ;  but  .while  the  animal  stood 
hesitating,  the  cry  of  the  yonng  sounded  firom  a  distant  quarter,  and  the  eturaged  ftither 
took  the  shortest  cut  towards  them,  crushing  the  branches  aa  he  stalked  along ;  and  thr 
party  thus  most  providentially  escaped.    It  was  ascertained  that  the  elephant  had^ 
made  off  towards  the  sea. 

Tbey  went  «p  to  the  dead  elephant,  merely  to  examine  it ;  for  the  Hottentots  letkve 
the  tasks  ^  the  flesh  becomes  softened,  as  it  would  take  up  too  mucbtime  to  Sepa- 
rate them*  One  of  these  men  took  out  his  knife,  and  cut  a  circular  piece  oft  the 
hcMid,  about  aii  inch  deep ;  be  then  pointed  out  a  dark  spot,  similar  to  what  is  called 
the  kenal  in  beef ;  this  he  probed  with  his  knife,  and  brought  out  a  smnll  part  of  a  iuig  ; 
but  it  was  broken*  He  distribated  a  little  piece  as  a  great  favour,  then  carefully 
wrapt  the  remainder  up,  as  they  have  an  idea,  that  whoever  wears  it,  can  never  be- 
killed  by  an  elephant ',  and  this  valuable  charm  was  transferred  by  my  friend  to  me.  It 
irrenuttkaUe  OaX  no  naturalist  has  ever  noticed  this  circumstance.  There  is  no  out- 
ward appearance,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imaging  how  it  becomes  enclosed,  or  of  what 
Qse  it  is  to  the  animal. 

They  set  off,  a  party  of  fourteen  in  number,  and  found  upwards  of  three  score  ele- 
phants encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Kounap  river.  It  was  late  when  the  party 
arrived,  therefore  an  attempt  would  have  been  useless  and  dan^ous*  Large  fires  wete 
lighted  to  keep  off  lions  as  well  as  elephants-,  and  the  party  being  much  fatigued,  they 
lay  down  and  slept* 

Hie  elephants  awoke  them  early  with  breaking  and  pulling  up  trees  by  the  rooti^, 
and  rolling  themselves  in  the  water,  &c*  The  party  immediately  pressed  for  the  attack, 
and  now  cemnenced  the  sport.  The  elephants,  upon  receiving  the  first  shot,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  gave  chace,  though  not  for  above  six  or  seven  hundred  yards.  Thie 
answered  the  desired  effect*  One  of  the  party  galloped  between  the  elephants  and  the 
bush,  which  they  had  just  left,  commendng,  at^e  same  time,  a  very  heavy  fire,  whiek 
harassed  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  diey  fled  to  the  plains,  leaving  belund  them  a 
thick  cover,  in  which  they  might  have  been  perfectly  secure  from  the  riiots*  On  Uiene 
plains  great  nnmbera  of  small  boshes  are  (bund  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other» 
so  that  if  ene  party  consents  to  drive  the  elephant  out  of  one  bush,  the  other  wiH  ooa« 
ceal  tbemeelves,  and  by  this  means  may  get  some  good  shots* 

One  lary  bull  elephant  statiooed  himself  in  the  middle  of  one  of  these  small  bashes ; 
and  at  least  two  liundred.  roonds  were  fired  without  beins  able  to  bring  him  down,  or 
make  him  move  from  the  place  in  which  he  had  stationea  himself.    At  every  sho<  he 
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rectiTed  b«  was  obfterved  to  blow  a  quantity  of  water  mto  tbe.  wound,  and  then  tear  up 
a  large  lump  of  earth  to  endeavour  to  stop  the  blood.  The  Caffers  do  the  same  thing 
when  they  have  been  shot — that  is,  tear  up  a  handful  of  grass  and  thrust  it  into  the 
wounded  place  ;  and  it  is  thought  they  have  learnt  this  from  seeing  the  elephants  do  it. 
At  length  the  grieat  bull  dropped,  llie  party  then  entered  the  bush,  and,  to  their 
great  surprise,  found  that  the  reason  he  would  not  leave  this  spot,  was,  that  be  had 
diere  found  a  pool  of  water,  with  which  he  had  been  washing  his  wounds.  His  height 
meastired  seventeen  feet  and  three-quarters,  and  his  teeth  weighed  one  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds.  Before  the  day's  sport  was  over,  they  had  killed  thirteen. — SceiiM  attd 
Occurrences  in  Caffer  Land. 

Santa  Scala. — Near  this  church  is  Santa  Scala  ;  a  portico  and  five  staircases  lead 
to  small  chapels ;  the  staircase  in  the  centre  is  Santa  Scala ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  from  PiJate's  house,  in  Jerusalem,  to  the  Empress  Helena,  and  that  Christ  walked 
down  it  as  he  was  led  out  to  be  crucified  ;  people  are  permitted  to  ascend  it  only  on 
their  knees ;  the  steps  are  wide  a^d  handsome,  and  are  of  white  marble  ;  they  have 
been  cased  with  wood  (as  they  were  wearing  out  from  the  friction  of  the  knees  of  the 
penitents),  but  so  that  the  marble  beneath  may  be  seen  and  touched.  Persons  of  all 
ages  and  ranks  ascend  them  in  great  numbers,  every  one  remembering  meanwhile—* 

«  To  number  ave  marias  on  his  beads." 
Whenever  I  passed  the  place,  I  found  them  constantly  covered  with  a  continuona 
stream  of  contrite  sinners,  flowing  slowly  up  hill.  The  ascent  takes  some  minutes,  and 
is  probably  fatiguing  ;  they  return  by  one  of  the  four  lateral  staircases,  which  have  no 
extraordinary  sanctity,  ana  may  be  used  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Man  is  an  imitative 
animal ;  I  felt  a  wish  to  judge  practically  of  the  amount  of  labour  and  difficulty  in  this 
act  of  penance  ;  but  as  I  apprehended  that  there  might  be  some  hitch  in  it,  as  there 
is  in  ail  things  to  an  inexperienced  person,  besides  the  great  hitch,  or  want  of  faith,  I 
did  not  indulge  my  ouioiaty. — Hogg't  Two  Hundred  and  N'me  Days  an  the  Continent, 

SosPENDEn  Animation. — Bees  may  be  immersed  in  water  for  a  long  time,  without 
loss  of  Ufe.  Reaumur  saw  them  recover  after  nine  hours  immeraion.  Dr.  Evane 
accidentally  left  some  eighteen  hours  in  water;  when  laded  out  with  a  spoon  and 
placed  in  the  sunshine,  the  majority  of  them  recovered.  Other  animals,  of  analo- 
gous species,  exhibit  still  more  wonderful  resurrections.  De  Geer  has  observed  one 
species  of  mite  to  live  for  some  time  in  spirits  of  wine ;  and  Mr.  Kirby  states,  that 
being  desirous  of  preserving  a  very  pretty  lady-bird,  and  not  knowin|;  how  to  accom- 
plish it,  he  immersed  it  in  geneva.  *'  After  leaving  it,''  saya  he,  "in  this  situation 
a  day  and  a  night,  and  seeing  it  without  motion,  I  concluded  it  was  dead,  and  laid  it 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  It  no  sooner,  however,  felt  the  warmth  than  it  began  to  move, 
and  afterwards  flew  away."  This  circumstance  laid  the  foundation  of  Mr.  K.'s  slndy 
of  entomology. — Sevan's  Honey-bee* 

The  Virtue  or  Scandal. — [We  believe  that  the  following  is  quite  a  new  view  of 
the  vice  of  society  of  which  it  speaks.] 

And  all,  in  short,  agreed,  that  observation  of  each  other*s  characters  and  behaviour 
waa  the  only  legitimate  source  and  topic  of  conversation. 

'*  And  a  very  interesting  and  fertile  topic  it  is." 

«  Nothing  but  the  necessity  of  exaggeration  to  the  dramatist's  trade,  could  have 
made  him,  and  after  him  the  world,  attribute  malignity  to  the  very  staple  material  of 
all  discourse." 

"  Agreed,  agreed ;  nothing  else." 

"  For  my  part,  the  best'ttatured  and  most  truly  generous  and  sympathetic  creaturee 
I  ever  knew  in  my  life,  were  kind  old  ladies,  who  lived  on  what  moralists  would  call 
scandal." — Histariettes,  or  Tales  rf  Continental  Life* 

Rich  Lbos.^ — Approaching  Tora,  the  costume  of  the  peasantry  varies.  Upon  ask- 
ing some  women,  as  we  entered  a  village,  why  they  all  wore  Ted  stockings,  while  at 
Zamora  they  wore  blue;  the  answer  was,  *'£s  el  stilo,  senor"  (it  is  the  fashion). 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  lively  and  prompt  in  the  speech  of  Spanish  women. 
Upon  praising  the  legs  ox  one  of  these  village  nymphs,  she  put  her  heels  together,  and 
drawing  her  garmenu  tight  around  her,  said,  with  a  laughing  air,  mingled  with  pride, 
<*  9i  Senor,  e»  veidade ;  son  muy  ricas ;"  wfaicl^,  literally  .translated  for  yoor  benefit,  is 
*'  Ves,  truly ;  they  are  rich  legs," — Adventures  in  the  Peninsula, 
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St.  Peter's  At  Home. — The  fk^nde  is  full  of  faults  and  of  beauties;  the  warm 
and  afreeable  temperature,  as  you  enter,  is  remarkable;  and  the  elaborate  an(t 
6(Mtlv  Deauty  of  the  interior  pleases.  I  wished  for  it,  which  is  the  best  proof  that  I 
Hkea  it ;  1  m^ed  that  it  -vt^ere  in  London,  open  at  all  times,  to  be  visited  and  admired ; 
a  place  to  walk  in  and  to  talk  in ;  a  place  for  the  meeting  of  fHends;  and,  if  lovd 
tfould  have  it  so,  of  lovers !  and  that  we  had  no  hypocrites,  or  at  least  no  hypocrited 
witli  tbe  power  to  lock  it  up ;  and  through  the  affectation  of  reverence,  and  under 
labe  pretences,  to  turn  it  into  a  lucrative  show  and  a  source  of  base  profit.  Foolish 
Mobfe  have  said  innumerable  foolish  things  about  this  building ;  one  of  the  most  foolish 
BB  the  assertion,  that  the  bein^  reallv  great  but  appearing  small  is  a  merit,  and  a  proo^ 
of  the  excellence  of  its  proportions ;  but  the  end  of  art  and  of  proportion  is  not  to  make 
Ibe  great  appear  small,  out  on  the  contrary,  to  make  the  small  seem  great ;  it  is  there- 
fere  in  troth  a  vice  in  the  construction.  That  it  is  indeed  great  is  to  be  discovered, 
ttot  hf  comparing  it  with  man,  but  it  is  collected  by  means  of  a  middle  term  ;  the 
canopy  of  bronze,  which  covers  the  high  altar  in  the  likeness  of  a  four- post  bed,  is  H 
conveufent  middle  term  ;  by  comparing  a  man  with  the  canopy,  and  the  canopy  with 
(he  building,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  its  immense  magnitude.  The  painted 
enpola  and  roof,  the  mosaics,  and  the  inlaid  pavement,  the  gigantic  statues  of  marble, 
ftnd  the  marble  columns,  all  harmonize  into  one  beautiful  whole,  one  majestic  tomb  to 
cover  the  body  of 

"  The  pilot  of  tiie  GaKlsean  lake," 

wko,  k  is  said,  repMes  in  «  chapel  under  the  cupola,  where  one  hundred  and  twelve 
luftpe  of  ma«ive  silver  are  contmuftlly  bmning  -,  and  whither  persons  flock  from  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  world  to  offer  up  their  prayers,  in  the  hope  of  a  more  favourable 
Soaring  near  the  renndni  of  on6  whom  many  hare  thought  worthy  of  no  common 
iMneora,  and  of  such  a  marvelloufl  sepolcfaie.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  am  content 
wkh  the  gildiBg  of  the  roof,  or  that  I  would  ever  admit  of  gilding ;  the  metallic  lustre 
does  not  harmonise  with  every  thing  etoe,  and  it  loon  tamiwiet  unequally.  The  boxes 
for  confeanon  are  immenms ;  they  are  decidedly  aa  eye-sore,  being  exactly  like 
t  oobbler*t  stall,  in  which  tin  cobbler  of  seals  sits  with  a  white  wand  in  his  hand, 
0a6k  as  is  home  in  our  courts  of  jiiStice  l^  a  boand  bailiff,  when  ezerciaing  the 
iMtetioM  of  door-keeper.— if<]|gg>'s  Two  Hundred  cmd  Nine  Days  an  the  ConUnenU 

IifTKt.LiGS7rcE  IK  A  Wasp. — Dt.  DalTwin  in  his  Zoonomia,  relates  an  anecdote  of 
apparent  ratit>Cination  in  a  wasp;  which  had  caught  a  fly  nearl3r  as  large  as  itself. 
Kneeling  down,  the  doctor  saw  the  wasp  dissever  the  head,  and  tail  from  the  trunk  of 
flhe  fly,  andattemptf6  soar  wtth' the  latter;  but  finding,  when  abonf  two  feet  fit>m 
the  gretlnd,  that  the  wiagtf  of  the  fly  carried  too  much  sail,  and  caused  its  price  and 
itself  te  bewhiited  abont,  bvaKttle  hreeee  that  had  arisen,  it  dropped  upon  the 
gnytfbd  tHtfc  its  prey,  and  deliberately  sawed  off  with  its  manibles,  first  one  wing  and 
t&en  the  other:  havmg  thitf  removed  th<ese  impediments  to  its  progress,  the  wasp 
iew  a«my  wHh  itt  booiy,  and  eiepefiettc^  no  farther  molestatioti  from  the  wind. — 

ICe:#  Meabvue  ot  Sm. — After  breakfast  we  paid  a  visit  td  the  administi^tor  at  Lai 
Rermftas.  Upon  etitering  the  hall,  our  attention  was  draws  towards  an  old-fashioned 
kind  of  arm-cnair  suspended  from  the  end  of  apahr  of  steel-yards  ;  and  we  were  soon 
given  to  irad^ststand,  that  the  offerings  to  the  Virgin  were  regulated  by  the  weieht  of 
me  penitents.  A  lively  girl  informed  us,  that  her  penitence  had  cost  her  4)  arrooas  of 
tHi^t ;  that  is,  she  weighed  about  144  lbs.  avoirdupoise*— ildventur^  in  the  Peninsula. 

Siliovi.AB  DisEASB  OP  Lapland  REiN-DEBR.^-The  rein-dser  are  liable  to  many 
ditsiders,  notwithstanding  the  hardy  life  they  lead,  and  no  animal  is  more  subject  to 
the  persecution  of  its  enemieS}  both  in  summer  &nd  winter.  In  the  former  season  the/ 
aie  madfully  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  gad-fly  (^mlrus  tarandi},  which  not  only 


;  sna  x  nave  scui  m  n^  poscession  a  rein-aeer  sun,  m  wnioa  loey  are  very. 
,.-..,^,  every  wound  causing  a  small  black  spot  in  the  hide,  which,  from  the  holes 
thiis  made,  loses  much  of  its  value.  Another  species  likewise  adds  greatly  to  the 
tonnents  of  the  rein-deer,  namely,  the  <estrus  nojialus,  which  makes  small  punctures 
withm  the  nostrils  of  the  peer  ammal,  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  them. — Capell  Urooks^s 
Travels  in  Lapland  and  Finmark, 

May,  1827.  K 
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.  African  Sportxno. — When  it  was  tune  to  depart,  the  two  som  nroposed  that  they 
■hould  accompany  us  in  our  sporting  excursiou,  and  that  we  should  all  agree  to  out- 
sptmn  at  Assagai  Bush,  a  proposal  we  very  readily  acceded  to.  They  eagerly  ex- 
amined our  guns;  the  bore  is  the  first  thing  they  look  at,  and  if  they  can  put  in  no 
more  than  three  fingers,  scarcely  deem  them  worth  further  notice.  His  gun,  or  roer, 
M  the  Dutchman  calls  it,  is  his  never  failing  accompaniment,  and  it  furnishes  them 
with  bucks  in  some  places  in  great  abundance ;  he  never  shoots  at  small  game,  seldom 
even  at  partridges  or  pheasants. 

We  promised  ourselves  a  very  considerable  share  of  sport,  in  this  addition  to  our 
party,  and  were  not  without  hopes  of  destroying  some  of  the  animals  that  had  disturbed 
our  night*s  rest.  Our  first  victim  was  a  muis-hond,*  a  destructive  little  animal  of  the 
weasel  species,  and  very  numerous ;  also  an  exceedingly  curious  bird,  for  which  we 
could  not  discover  a  name ;  it  is  rather  less  than  a  sparrow,  and  we  were  told  lives  on 
flies ;  the  eye,  beak,  and  legs,  lure  of  a  very  beautiful  cerulean  blue,  which  fades  soon 
after  the  bird  dies. 

While  resting  for  a  short  time  near  a  rivulet,  (a  blessing  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
this  country,  and  when  found,  the  water  is  not  always  free  from  a  brackish  taste,)  one 
of  the  boors  espied  a  guana,  and  immediately  chased  and  killed  it.  This  animal  is 
esteemed  very  good  eating,  but  its  hideous  form  renders  it  very  uninviting ;  it  feeds 
upon  crabs  and  snsiils,  and  its  long  tongue  seems  formed  for  drawing  its  prey  out  of 
:he  holes.  Geese,  but  particularly  ducks,  dread  it,  and  carefully  survey  a  pond  before 
they  venture  to  swim. 

•  We  killed  a  few  brace  of  partridges,  and  a  peewit,  or  as  it  is  called  here,  a  keemt ; 
in  moonlight  nights  they  are  constantly  crying  on  the  wing,  and  they  are  the  harbingers 
of  sunrise. 

-  We  were  now  approaching  our  destination,  and  with  a  considerable  feeling  of 
disappointment  at  not  having  encountered  any  of  the  wild  game,  which  our  companions 
as  well  as  ourselves,  had  eagerly  anticipated ;  but  just  as  we  were  passing  a  gloomy 
and  intricate,  part  of  the  thicket,  one  of  the  dogs  made  a  steady  point,  we  prepared, 
and  moved  forward,  when  up  rose  an  immeiise  leopard.  The  person  in  advance  fixed, 
but  his  musket  was  only  loaded  with  slug  shot,  and  the  monster  made  off,  and  climbed 
with  difficulty  a  tree.  A  second  shot  missed ;  he  then  crouched,  shook  his  tail,  and 
was  ia  the  act  of  springing,  when  we  immediately  retired ;  he  then  jumped  down,  and 
the  boor  instantly  fired,  but  only  wounded  him.  He  growled  tremendously ;  the  dogs 
Attacked  him,  and  forced  him  up  another  tree — the  boor  took  a  favourable  position, 
firvd^  and  the  animal  fell,  mortally  wounded. — Scenes  and  Occurrcenet  in  Caffer  Land, 

• 

LiFB  or  Fbxvch  Military  Officers. — I  kaow  not,  from  my  soul,  how  the 
oflficers  of  a  French  regiment  contrive  to  kill  time.  They  are  no  Martinets,  and  dis- 
cipline hangs  as  loose  on  them  as  do  their  uniforms.  Drink  they  do  not,  and  few  of 
them  know  half  as  well  as  our  subalterns  the  difference  between  plain  Medoc  and  first- 
rate  Lafitte.  They  have  neither  race-horses,  game-cocks,  nor  bull-dogs,  on  which  to 
«take  a  month's  pay ;  and  save  dominos,  or  in  superlative  quarters,  billiards,  they 
have  games  neither  of  skill  nor  chance.  They  are  either  such  good  canaUU,  or  else  taken 
for  granted  to  be  so,  thatchateaus  and  society  around,  empty  as  are  the  first,  and  scant 
as  is  the  latter,  are  quite  pr««n*oedagainst  their  admittance.  And  how,  in  short,  they  do 
contrive  to  live,  would  be  quite  beyond  the  conception  of  many  of  our  military  danoies. 
They  are,  however,  a  grown  and  good-natured  race  of  schoolboys,  brethren,  and 
comrades,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  without  any  of  the  cat-o'-ninortails  austerity  of 
our  field  officers,  when  addressing  an  inferior  in  rank.  Then  have  they  no  vying  in 
coxcombry  or  expence,  in  nought,  in  fact,  save  address  at  their  weapon,  and  forward- 
ness in  the  field* — HisUniette$,  or  Tales  rf  Continental  Itfe. 

Hardiness  of  Lapland  WoMiN.^The  Lapland  women  are  scarcely  acquainted 
with  the  assbtance  of  a  midwife,  and  from  their  hardy  manner  of  life,  do  not  require 
it ;  left  to  themselves,  nature  performs  her  office  frequently  without  any  help  what- 
ever ;  and  in^the  course  of  two  or  three  days  they  are  well  enough  to  go  out,  and  with 
their  new-bom  infiints  will  expose  themselves  to  the  weather,  and  the  fatigue  of 
following  the  herd.  If,  during  the  time  of  their  labour,  any  assistance  should  be 
necessary,  it  is  afforded  by  some  of  the  family,  sometimes  by  the  husband  himself ; 
and  I  have  been  assured,  that,  to  ease  the  women  in  child-birth,  the  singular  expedient 
is  sometimes  put  in  practice  of  shaking  her,  which  thev  suppose  will  facilitate  the 
deUvery. — Capell  Brodtes's  Travel  in  Lapland  and  Finmark. 

*  Mouse-hound. 
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Dyiwo  Coniiolatiok. — [Addrefsed  to  the  Rar.  Stephen  MorelL] 

**  My  belored  Friendi — ^I  really  know  not  in  what  manner  to  ad<£refl8  yon.  From 
the  mtelligence  of  the  last  two  days,  I  am  diatre«ed  to  gather  that  yonr  illneav 
threatena  the  most  fiatal  reaalt,  and  I  am  compelled  to  fear  that  thp  icenes  of  this 
world  are  £ut  closing  upon  yon.  Yon  will  know  how  to  pardon  the  selfishness  of 
yonr  friends,  who  cannot  hot  griere  deephr  at  the  apprehension  for  their  own  loss ; 
althoogh  they  are  well  assbred  that  this,  their  loss,  ought  not  to  he  weighed  against 
your  eternal  gain. 

'  "  But  it  is  the  thought  of  your  nearness  to  the  invisible  world,  which  embarrasses 
me  in  writing.  1  feel  an  awe  upon  my  mind,  while  I  write  to  one  who  is  now  almost 
a  spirit  of  light.  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  is -an  hour  <^  converse  with  hearen.  •  And 
as  to  my  attempting  to  address  to  you  those  consolations  which  are  so  often  needed 
in  the  prospect  of  dissolution,  it  would  be  presumption.  O  my  Friend,  how  richly 
will  ^ou  dnnk  those  consolations  which  we  must  be  content  to  take  sparingly  in  a  cup 
of  bitterness !  How  fiilly  will  you  know  that  unseen  world,  of  which  we  can  form  S9 
rode  conceptions !  And  how  will  you  see  and  adore  that  incarnate  Saviour,  whom  we 
seeing  not,  love  but  so  unworthily  1  This  it  is,  I  know,  which  cheers  and  animates 
your  mind  in  your  long  a£9iction ;  and  this  it  is  which  gives  an  attraction  and  a  love- 
Uness  even  to  the  dark  shadow  of  death.  *  I  will  fear  no  evil,  because  Thou  art 
with  me.'  For  ever  blessed  be  his  glorious  name,  I  see  in  your  happy  mind  the 
fruit  of  His  redemption,  the  faithfulness  of  his  promises.  He  has  belen  yonr  hope, 
and  now  your  hope  does  not  disappoint  you. 

"  I  feel  deeply  on  account  of  your  dear  family,  and  the  church  over  which  God 
Las  placed  you,  m  such  peace  and  promised  happiness.  But  I  hope  that  those  who 
see  your  heaven,  having  its  present  commencement,  will  be  enabled  to  give  up  their 
own  wills,  with  submission,  and  say,  *  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  l^ou  wilt.'  I  trust  that 
He  who  is  a  very  present  help  in  trouble,  will  comlort  their  minds,  and  strengthen 
them  to  believe  and  confess  that  '  He  doth  alt  Uiiags  welL'  And  the  Church  of  God 
shall  be  fed  by  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls.  Your  case  has  been  con- 
stantly and  anxiously  remembered  in  prayer  by  your  affectionate  peq>Ie. 

'*  And  now,  my  beloved  friend,  the  time  now  draws  near  when  we  must  part.  1 
have  to  thank  you  for  much  of  sweet  society  and  fiiendship.  And  whatsoever  be  the 
troubled  destiny  of  my  life,  1  shall  look  back  with  pleasure  on  the  short  course  of 
our  earthly  intercourse,  and  shall  look  forward  with,  joy  to  the  time  when  we  may 
hope  to  renew  our  intercourse  in  that  world  of  light  whose  frontier  you  are  now  gain- 
ing  before  me.  Meanwhile,  my  friend,  farewell — ^fitfewett—but  not  for  ever !  May 
the  great  God  himself  he  with  you,  when  you  pass  through  the  waters.  May*  his 
^irit  give  you  joy  in  death  ;  and  if  in  the  Sabbath  of  the  blessed,  you  should  think 
of  a  frMud  who  once  loved  you  as  his  own  soul,  think  on  him  as  one  who  does  hope  to 
be  favoured  again  to  worsmp  God  in  company  with  you,  and  vnth  a  beloved  Parent,- 
now  in  heaven." 

[Mr.  Morell  was  dead  before  the  letter  was  received.] — Fnm  the  Memoin  and  lU* 
mauu  rfJokn  Brown  Jeffgnon,  MinitUr  of  Attercliffe, 

CnARACTKE  OF  H1NDOO8. — I  havo  found  a  race,  of  gentle  and  temperate  habits ; 
with  a  natural  talent  and  acuteness  beyond  the  ordinary  level  of  mankind,  and  with  a 
thirst  for  general  knowledge  which  even  the  renowned  and  inquisitive  Athenians  can 
hardly  have  surpassed  or  equalled.  Prejudiced,  indeed,  they  are,  in  favour  of  their 
ancient  superstitions ;  nor  should  I  think,  to  say  the  truth,  more  favourably  of  the 
character,  or  augur  more  happily  of  the  eventual  conversion  and  perseverance  of  any 
man  or  set  of  men,  whom  a  light  consideration  could  stir  from  tbeir  paternal  creed,  or 
who  received  the  word  of  trul£  without  cautious  and  patient  inquiry.  But  I  am  yet  to 
learn,  that  the  idolatry  which  surrounds  us  is  more  enUiralliog  in  its  influence  on  the 
human  mind  than  those  beautiful  phantoms  and  honied  sorceries  which  lurked  beneath 
the  laurels  of  Delos  and  Daphne,  and  floated  on  the  clouds  of  Olympus.  I  am  not  yet 
convinced,  that  the  miserable  bondage  of  castes,  and  the  consequences  of  breaking  that 
bondage,  are  more  grievous  to  be  endured  by  the  modem  Indian  than  those  ghastly 
and  countless  shapes  of  death  which  beset  the  path  of  the  Roman  convert.  And  who 
shall  make  me  believe,  that  the  same  woord  of  the  Most  High,  which  consigned  to  the 
moles  and  the  baU  the  idols  of  Chaldee  and  Babylon,  and  dragged  down  the  lying 
flidier  of  Gods  and  men  from  his  own  Capitol,  and  the  battlemenU  of  his  «  Eternal 
City,"  must  yet  arrest  iu  victorious  wheels  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  or  Ganges,  and 
admit  the  trident  of  Siva  to  share,  with  the  Cross,  a  divided  empire  1— [This  teetineny 
is  peculiarly  valuable.] — BUhop  Heber*s  Charge  to  the  CUrgy  of  Calcutta, 
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African  Trat<u.ivo. — As  we  4xew  iiewte  fpot  Wh«re  we  eiipectefi  to  find 
water,  my  |uidefl,  who  natialW  ke)>t  »  little  A-heed  of  mo,  requeatad  me  to  ride  in 
eloee  file  with  them*  because  Hoom  tisaally  lay  in  ambush  in  aoch  places,  and  wave 
more  apt  to  spring  upon  men  when  riding  singly,  than  in  a  clomp  together.  We  had 
acaroely  adopted  this  precaution  when  we  passed  within  thirty  paces  of  one  of  thaaa 
formidahle  animalfl.  He  gased  at  us  for  a  momeat,  and  then  lay  down,  oottcfaaat, 
whU^  we  passed  on  as  fast  as  possible,  not  without  looking  frequently  behind,  with 
feelings  of  awe  and  apprehension.  We  soon  after  reached  the  bed  of  the  JaaJm  (or 
lion's)  rhef,  but  found  it  at  this  place,  to  oar  sorrow,  entirely  dry.  We  were' all 
ready  to  sink  under  the  exertions  we  had  this  day  made,  and  the  thust  we  had  e»» 
dured.  .  Jacobs  in  particular,  who  was  unwell,  and  suffered  much  from  the  hard 
riding,  repeatedly  told  us  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  wished  tp  lie  down 
mid  die*  The  dread,  however,  of  beiog  deroured  by  the  lions  now  acted  on  him  a* 
»  spar  to  exertion ;  and  Witteboy  and  myself,  knowing  that  our  fate  depended  oar 
oar  getting  water,  continued  on  our  horses  along  the  course  of  the  river,  most  anxiouskjjh 
loolung  out  for  the  pool  the  Bnahman  bad  told  us  of.  In  this  way  we  proceeded  tiUt 
two  o^dock  in  the  morning,  and  we  were  almost  despairing  of  success,  when  wv  al 
length  disoovered  the  promised  pool ;  which,  though  thick  with  mud,  and  defiied  by 
the  dung  and  urine  of  the  wild  beasts,  was,  nevertheless,  a  most  grateftd  Belief  to  mm 
mid  our  horses.  We  had  been  up  since  two  oV:lock  on  the  preceding  mominf^  had 
|>een  on  horseback  abo? e  sixteen  hours»  and  had  traTelled  in  that  time  a  distance  ol 
nearly  eighty  miles,  the  last  stage,  of  about  fifty,  entirely  without  stopping.  Oop 
condition,  and  that  of  our  horaes,  may  therefore  be  readily  imagined  to  hmre  iSteu  one 
of  ipreat  ezhanstion.  Extreme  fatigue  had,  indeed,  quite  destroyed  all  appetil»» 
which,  as  we  had  not  a  morsel  to  eat,  was  no  great  disadTantage.  Uaviag  fastenad 
our  horses  to  a  bush,  we  stretched  ourseWes  •on  the  earth  near  them,  being  to* 
wearied  to  take  the  trouble  of  kindling  a  fire  for  the  short  space  of  the  night  that 
vemained^  trusting,  that  if  the  lions  discovered  us,  they  would  prefer  the  horses  to 
oyrselves.  We  were  awakened  about  daybreak  by  the  roar  of  a  lion  at  a  litftke  dia* 
tance,  but  were  not  otherwise  molested.  The  other  difficulties  of  oar  situation  now 
ongrossed  all  my  thoughts.  All  our  horses  were  excessively  fiigged,  by  the  severe 
thust  and  great  exertions  of  the  two  preceding  days.  The  old  hoase,  indeed,  exhi- 
hited  strong  symptoms  of  giving  up  altogeth^.  Jacob  seemed  to  be  in  a  pfighi 
equally  precanous.  We  had  not  a  morsel  of  provisions  left,  nor  did  we  know  whMi> 
we  shoulid  get  any.  We  had  calculated  on  finding  game  in  {^oty,  but  the  graaa 
drought  that  had  long  prevailed  in  these  regions  had  driven  almost  the  whole  of  the 
wild  animala  to  other  quarters.  We  however  remained  here  till  about  mid-day  lo 
lefiresh  our  homes;  we  ourselves  l>iag  panting  with  empty  atomachs  wder  t^ 
acorchiog  sun«  The  UoUentots  named  tlus  spot*  significantly  enough,  "  ICorie-^ns— 
«B^»tj  paonch  "  slalion. — Thompton't  Souihem  ^r'ua. 

Babt-maxino. — I  was  foolish  enough  to  walk  at  one  in  the  morning  to  the  church 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the  belief  that  some  fine  ceremonies  were  to  be  performed  at 
that  early  hour.  I  found  a  few  pilgrims  lying  on  tlie  steps,  huddled  together  like 
aheep,  the  church  being  shut,  and  four  or  five  carriages  filled  with  gullible  English. 
The  night  was  cold;  the  sky  threatened  rain  :  after  waiting  some  time,  I  enquired  of 
a  woman  what  was  doing ;  she  said  that  they  were  makine  a  baby  Jesus,  Gesee  Bam" 
bhw,  in  the  church,  and  that  it  would  not  be  open  till  three.  This  kind  of  baby- 
making  seemed  cheerlesa  and  ungenial ;  from  the  small  number  of  persons  assembled, 
and  the  absence  of  all  preparation,  I  judged  that  the  ceremonies  wouM  not  be  in  every 
sense  imposing,  my  zeal  waxing  cool,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  go  home  and  warm  it 
in  bed.  The  church  was  open  all  night  until  lately ;  but,  as  it  was  imperfectly  lighted, 
certain  Christians  could  not  be  content  with  types  and  figures  ;  and  their  souls  seek- 
ing after  sensible  objects,  they  attempted  to  make  babies  there  in  a  manner,  perhaps, 
nearly  as  mysterious,  but  much  less  mystical :  genuine  pie^  being,  on  tlie  whole,  no 
gainer  by  this  arrangement,  the  church  is  now  shut  until  the  religious  operations 
actually  commence. — Hogg's  Two  Hundred  and  Nine  Days  on  the  Continent, 

A  Lunar  Guidb-post. — We  fell  in  with  a  Buahmaa  and  his  wife.  On  quee- 
tioning  them  about  the  probability  of  finding  water  in  our  route,  the  hunter,  pointisg 
to  a  certain  part  of  the  heavens,  told  us,  tiiat  if  we  rode  hard,  we  slmuld  fiiid  water  byi 
the  time  the  moon  stood  there.  This  indicated  a  distance  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles. 
Yet  it  was  a  consolation  to  know  that  we  should  find  water  even  within  that  (tast!mce. 
Rewarding  our  infemumt  with  a  bit  of  tobacco,  we  pushed  ou  with  redoubled  speeds 
Thompioh't  Southern  Africa, 
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'^-SeptemberdOdi. — Had  the  IbllowiDgooiTvnatioa  with  ray  taMhec  Tliis  man  has 
been  with  me  about  three  moBtha*  and  is  the  most  sensible,  learned,  aiad  candid  man, 
(hat  I  have  erer  found  among  the  Burmans.    He  is  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and  his 

natae  is  Oo  Oungmeng.    I  began  by  saying,  Mr.  J is  dead.     Oo. — I  have  heard 

9Q.  J.— His  soul  is  lost,  I  think.  Oo.— Whyao?  J.— He  was  not  a  disdple  of 
"Christ.  Oo. — How  do  you  know  that  ?  You  could  not  sec  his  soul.  J. — ^How  do 
you  know  whether  the  root  of  the  mango  tree  is  good  ?    You  cannot  see  it ;  but  yoo 

caa  jud^  by  the  fruit  on  its  branches.    Thus  I  know  that  Mr.  J was  not  a  dise^o 

^  Chnst,  because  his  words  aadactkms  were  not  such  as  indicate  the  disdple* 
Oo, — And  so  altwho  are  not  disciples  of  Christ  are  lost!  J. — Yes,  all,  whether 
Biimaos  or  ibreigners.  Oo. — ^This  is  hard.  J» — Yes,  it  is  hard,  indeed;  otherwise  I 
sheold  not  have  come  all  this  way,  and  left  parents  and  all,  to  teli  you  of  Christ* 
[Bb  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  diis,  and  after  stiopping  a  Httie,  he  said.]  How  is  it 
that  the (Usciples  of  Cbrist  are  so  fortunate  above  all  men)  J. — Are  not  all  men 
ttnners,  and  deserving  of  punishment  in  a  future  state  ?  Oo. — Yes ;.  all  must  miEer^ 
iftsomefuture^state,  for  the  sins  they  eonnnit.  The  puniahueat  fotfows  die  crime,  as 
surely  as  the  wheel  of  a  cart  follows  the  footsteps  of  the  ox.  J. — Now,  according  to 
tlie  Burman  system,  there  is  no  escape,  Accoiaiag  to  the  Christian,  system  these  is. 
Jesus  Christ  has  died  in  the  place  of  sinnera :  has  borne  their  sins,  and  now  those  who 
beliere  on  him,  and  become  his  disciples,  are  leleased  from  the  punishment  they 
Reserve.  At  death  they  are  reoeived  iato  heaven,  and  are  happy  ^r  ever.  Oo,  ^ 
That  I  win  never  believe.  My  miad  is  vesy  stiff  en  this  one  poiot,.  namely,  that  ait 
ezistence  involves  is  itself  prineiptes  of  Busery  and  destruction.  J^ — ^I^acher,  there 
are  two  evil  futurities,  and  one  good.  A  miserable  future  existence  is  evil,  aaflk 
anaihihUioB  or  nighan  is  aa  evil,  a  fearful  evil.  A  happy  future  existence  is  alone 
good.  Oe.— I  admit  that  it  is  best,  il  it  could  be  perpetual  j  hat  it  cannot  be. 
Whateirer  is,  is  liable  to  change,  and  misei^,  and  oestruction.  Nigbaur  i»  th* 
only  permanent   good,  and  tiuit  good  has  been  attained    by  Gaudama,  the    last 

deity.     J. — If  there  be   an  eternal    Being,   vou    cannot  account  for  any  thing. 

Whence  this  worid,  and  all  that  we  see  1  Oo. — Fate.  J. — Fate  I  the  cause  must 
ahrnya  be  equal  to  the  effect.  See,  I  raise  this  table;  see,  also,  that  ant 
under  it :  suppose.  I  were  invisible ;  would  a  wise  man  say  the  ant  raised  it  t  Now  fate 
is  not  even  an  ant.  Fate  is  a  word*  that  is  all.  It  is  not  an  agent,  not  a  thing.  What 
ia  &te  t  Oo. — The  fate  of  creatures,  is  the  ioiuence  which  their  good  or  bad  deed» 
have  om  their  fiture  exiBtence.  J. — If  iofloenoe  be  enertsd,  there  must  be  aa  eaerter. 
If  there  be  a  determination,  there  mast  be  a  determiner.  Oo* — Nor  there  is  na 
determtoer.  There  cannot  be  an  eternal  Being.  J. — Consider  this  point.  It  is  a 
main  point  of  true  wisdom.  Whenever  there  is  an  execution  of  a  purpoaa,  ^bnt  mnsc 
be  an  agent.  Oo. — [After  a  little  thought]  I  must  say  that  my  mind  is  very  decided 
and  hard,  and  unless  you  tell  me  something  more  to  the  purpose,  I  shall  never  believe. 
J. — Well,  teacher,  I  wish  you  to  believe,  not  for  my  profit,  but  for  yours.  I  daily  pray 
the  true  God  to  give  you  Kght,  that  you  may  believe.  Whether  you  will  ever  believe 
in  this  worid  I  don't  know,  but  when  you  die  I  know  you  will  behove  what  I  now  say. 
You  will  then  appear  before  the  God  you  now  deny.  Oo. — ^I  don't  know  that^—Jud- 
ton's  Baptist  Misdon, 

Cowardice  or  tub  Lion.^ — My  friend,  Diederik  Muller,  one  of  the  most  intrepid 
and  successful  lion-hunters  in  South  Afirica^  mentioned  to  me  the  following  incident:— 
He  had  been  out  alone  hunting  in  the  ndlds,,  when  he  came  suddenly  upon  a. lion, 
which,  instead  of  giving  way,  seemed  disposed,  from  the  angxy  attitude  he  assumed^ 
to  dispute  with,  him  the  dominion  of  the  desert.  Diederik  instanUy  alighted^  and, 
confident  of  lus  unerring  aim,  levelled  bis  mig^y  roer  at  the  forehead  of  the  hon,  who 
vres  couched  in  the  act  to  spring,  within  fifteen  paces  of  him ;  but  at  the  moment  tha 
hunter  fired,  his  horse,  whose  bridle  was  sound  his  arm,  started  back,  and  caused  hia 
to  miss.  The  lion  bounded  forward,  but  stopped  within  a  few  paces*  confronting  I^*> 
derik,  who  stood  defenceless^  his  gun  dischaaged,  and  his  horse  running  off.  The 
man  and  the  beast  stood  looking  each  other  in  the  face,  for  a  short  space.  At  lemrth 
Uie  lion  moved  backward,  as  if  to  go  away.  Diederik  began  to  load  his  gun*  Tlif 
hon  looked  over  his  shoulder,  growled,  and  rotuxned.  Diederik  stood  stiU.  The  lion 
ap^ain  moved  cautiously  off;  and  the  boor  proceeded  to  load,  and  lam  down  his  bullet; 
The  UoB  again  looked  back,  and  growled  angrily  ;  and  this  ooourred  repeatedlji»  until 
antoud  got  off  to  some  distance,  whan  he  took  fairly  to  his  heels^  wid  boaadqA 
away,^— 2%omp60/i'«  Southern  Africa, 
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PRICES  OP  SHARES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CANALS,  DOCKS, 

WATER-WORKS,  MINES,  &C. 


CANALS. 

Ashton 

Birminghani 

Corentry 

BUetmere  and  Cheater , 

Grand  Junction 

Huddersfield ., 

Kennet  and  Avon 

Lancaster 

Leedt  and  Llterpool. .......... 

Oxford 

Regent's 

Roohdak 

Stafford  and  Worcester 

Trent  and  Mersey 

Warwick  and  Bilii||iigham 

Worcester  ditto r. .,. 

DOCKS. 

Commercial 

Bast  India 

London.. 

St.  Catherine's 100 

West  India 

WATER  WORKS. 

Bast  London 

Grand  Junction 

Kent 

South  liondon 

We«t Middlesex ....'. 

GAS  COMPANIES. 

City  of  London 100 

Ditto,  New 100 

Phoenix 60 

Imperial 

United  General 50 

WesUoinster 


Amt. 

Per 

paid. 

share. 

100 

139 

17  10 

280 

100 

1150 

133 

100 

100 

300 

50 

18 

40 

28 

47 

37 

100 

387  10 

100 

680 

40 

35 

85 

90 

140 

780 

100 

1850 

100 

270 

79 

46 

100 

73 

100 

83 

100 

83 

40 

36  10 

100 

199 

100 

122 

50 

65 

100 

29 

100 

90 

60 

64 

90 

160 

60 

90 

31 

26  10 

50 

43 

20 

13  10 

50 

66 

INSURANCE  OFFICES. 

Albion 500 

Alliance 100 

Ditto  Marine 100 

AUas 50 

Globe 

Guardian 100 

Hope 50 

Imperial 500 

Ditto  Life 100 

Law  Life 100 

London 25 

Protector 20 

Rock 20 

Royal  Exchange 


MINES. 

Anglo-Mexican 100 

Ditto  ChiU 100 

Bolanos 400 

Braxilian  100 

Columbian 100 

Mexican 100 

Real  Del  Monte 400 

United  Mexican 40 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian  Agricultural  Comp.100 

British  Iron  Ditto 100 

Canada  Agricultural  Ditto  . .  100 

Colombian  ditto 100 

General  Steam  Navigation  . .  100 

Irish  Provincial  Bank 100 

Rio  Dc  la  Plata  Company  ..  100 
Van  Diemen's  Land  Ditto  . .  100 
Reversionary  Interest  Society  100 
Thames  Tunnel  Company  . .    50 

Waterloo  Bridge 

VauzhaU  Bridge 


Ami. 

Per 

paid. 

share. 

50 

55 

10 

9 

5 

4  16 

5 

8  10 

100 

161 

10 

18  10  0 

5 

4  17  6 

50 

96 

10 

8 

10 

10 

12  10 

19  10 

2 

I  6 

2 

2  16 

100 

246 

80 

42  10 

8 

2 

325 

306 

20 

23 

20 

16 

21 

6 

400 

490 

30 

17  Uy 

8 

14 

37  10 

11 

10 

7 

5 

1 

13 

4 

25 

20 

7  10 

2  10 

2  10 

2 

65 

64 

32 

31 

Robert  W.  Moorb,  Broker, 
5,  Bank  Chambers,  Lothboiy. 


LH  ERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Clark  is  preparing  for  publication,  a  Series  of  Practical  Instractions  in  Land- 
scape Painting  in  Water  Colours.    Illustrated  by  Fifty- five  Views  from  Nature. 

A  Novel,  entitled  The  Guards,  is  daily  expected  to  appear. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Ross,  is  preparing  a  Translation  from  the  German,  of  Hirsch's 
Geometry,  uniform  with  his  Translation  of  Hirsch's  Algebra. 

A  Life  of  Morris  Birkbeck,  written  by  his  Daughter,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  William  Thoms  announces  a  senes  of  Reprints,  accompanied  by  lUustratiTe 
and  Bibliographical  Notices,  of  the  most  curious  old  Prose  Romances.  The  work  will 
appear  in 'Monthly  Parts;  and  the  first,  containing  the  prose  Lyfe  of  Robert  the 
Deuyle,  from  the  edition  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  will  be  ready  on  the  1st  of  Mav* 
-  Mr.  Peter  Nicholson,  author  of  The  Carpenter's  New  Guide,  and  other  Architectoral 
Works,  has  in  the  Press  a  New  Treatise,  entitled  The  School  of  Architecture  and 
Engineering,  the  first  number  of  which  will  be  xeady  for  publication  early  in  May. 

Eariy  in  May,  in  one  yol.  l2mo.  price  5s.,  The  Every  Night  Book,  or  Life  after  Dark ; 
by  the  Author  of  the  Cigar. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  Part  T.  a  Natural  History  of  Ihe  Bible ;  or  a  descriptive  Account 
of  the  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures :  illustrated  with 
nnmerous  engravings.    By  William  Carpenter. 
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Shortly,  Mrs.  Leslie  and  her  Grandchildren.    A  Tale. 

The  Hon.T.  De  Rooe,  R.N.,  is  preparing  for  publication^  a  Personal  Narratire  of 
his  Travels  in  the  United  States ;  with  some  important  Remarks  on  the  State  of  the 
American  Maritime  Resources. 

No.  IX.,  commencing  the  third  volume,  of  the  Zoological  Journal,  containing  a 
Memoir  of  the  late  Sir  T.  Stamford  Raffles  ;  with  other  original  articles. 

A  Volume  is  announced  for  early  publication,  entitled  Tales  of  all  Nations :  com- 
prising— 1.  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Theobald's — i.  The  Heir  Presumptive — 3.  The  Abbey 
of  Laach — and  Seven  others. 

In  a  few  days,  May  Fair :  1  vol.  foolscap  8vo. 

The  Youth  and  Manhood  of  Cyril  Thornton.    S  vob.  post  8vo. 

High- Ways  and  Bj^e-Ways.    Third  Series. 

The  Opera*    A  Story  of  the  Bean  Monde.    3  vols,  post  8vo. 

Dr.  Gordon  Smith's  work,  on  Toxicology,  is  announced  as  being  nearly  ready  for 
publication. 

Pathological  and  Practical  Observations  on  Spinal  Complaints,  &c.;  and  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  and  Cure  of  Distorted  Ldmbs,  by  Edwaid  Harrison,  is  in  the  press. 
;    Mr.  Horace  Smith  has  anew  Novel  in  the  press,  to  be  entitled  B^euben  Apsley. 


WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 


De  Vere ;  or,  the  Man  of  Independence.    A  novel.    4  vols,  post  8vo. 

lu-Kiao-Li ;  or,  tlie  Two  Fair  Cousins.    A  Chinese  novel.    2  vols.  l^mo. 

Common  Sense  on  Colonial  Slavery.    By  Oculas.    8vo. 

Autobiography,  voL  11 ;  containing  the  Lives  of  John  Creichton,  William  Giffbrd, 
And  Thomas  £11  wood.    l8mo. 

The  L«lius  of  Cicero ;  with  n  Doable  Translation,  for  the  Use  of  Students  on  the 
Hamiltonian  System. 

An  Essay  on  Mind ;  with  other  Poems.     ISmo. 

library  of  Useful  Knowledge  ;  published  under  the  superintendance  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  8vo.  Parts  1,  2,  3,  containing  Preliminary 
Essay,  Hydraulics,  Hydrostatics.  •      - 

The  Library  for  the  People.    8vo.    No.  I. 

Illustrations  of  Time.    By  George  Cniikshank.    8vo. 

Mornings  in  Spring ;  or,  Retrospections,  Biographical,  Critical,  and  Historical.  By 
Nathan  Drake.    2  vols,  post  8vo. 

KngKsh  FasMonables  Abroad.    A  novel.    3  vols,  post  8vo. 

Authentic  Details  of  the  Valdenses.    8vo. 

The  Prairie.    3  vols.  ISmo. 

Murphy's  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second.    4to. 

Dyers  Academic  Unity.    8vo. 

The  Odd  Volume: '  Second  Series,  crown  8vo. 
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apaiOIBS  AND  JOURNAL  OP  THE6bALD  WOLFE  WNE.» 

Mr.  Pbel  sometime  ago,  in  the  coarse  of  a  debate  on  the  Catholic 
Association,  said  that  honours  had  been  paid  by  the  Catholics  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  RowaO)  not  because  he  was  a  benevolent  man,  bat  becaos^ 
he  had  been  an  attainted  traitor.  Some  of  the  Irish  patriots  howled  at 
this  assertion.  It  would  have  been  much  better,  as  the  fact  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  if  they  liad  asked  the  well-meaning  gentleman,  whether 
that  was  a  wholesome  system  of  gOTemment,  under  which  treason, 
even  when  unsuccessfol,  was  honourable  and  respected. 

The  present  book  is  the  life  of  another  Irish  traitor,  who  woold 
have  expiated  a  very  ardent  love  of  his  country,  and  a  very  furious  hatred 
of  oppression,  on  the  scaffold,  if  he  had  not  saved  himself  from  the 
executioner  by  suicide.  The  book  is  amusing,  and  ought  to  be  in- 
structive even  to  those  persons  who  are  said  to  be  taught  by  experieuce 
only.  It  ought  to  be  instructive  to  Mbr.  Peel.  It  shows  in  a  most  vivid 
manner  the  danger  to  which  this  country  must  be  exposed  from  Ire- 
land, whenever  we  are  engaged  in  a  contest  with  a  powerful  e^my, 
so  long  as  the  Irish  people  are  not  united  to  us  by  some  better  ties 
than  force.  It  shows  the  singular  chances  by  which  a  war  was  nre- 
vented  from  being  kindled  in  Ireland ;  which,  if  it  had  not  endea  ia 
ihe  political  separation  of  that  island  from  this,  or  the  political  des- 
truction of  both,  would  for  difficulty  and  destructiveness,  have  been 
the  worst  in  which  we  were  ever  enfaged. 

Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  was  bom  in  Dublin,  on  the  20th  June,  1769, 
of  Prq^estant  parents :  he  continued  a  Protestant,  or  at  least  never 
was,  or  professed  himself  to  be,  a  Catholic  to  the  end  of  Ijis  life,  t 
H^  had  apparently  no  great  store  of  religion  of  any  kind.  On  thie  , 
point  we  have  a  word  to  say  to  Mr.  Pe^l.  It  ttust  not  be  supposed, 
,^j^t  if  iigustiee  be  done  to  the  gveat  body  of  the  people  in  a  nation, 

['^^^Memcnn  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tqdb,  wriMaa  by  himMtilf^  comnriiHjfi  oomjiiete 
jonnii]  of  hit  Neeodatioiis  to.  prodtire  the  Aid  of  the  Fieii^  fbr  tfie  Ubenuum  of 
xrebafid ;  with  selectmns  frdm  bis  Diaxy  whilft  Agent  to  the  Roman  Catholioa.  Edited 
^  1^  Ue  Soo,  WaUam  Hieobeld  Wolfe  Tone.  In  Two  Volumet.  ^  Colbora.  IS^. 
-  t  Sir  R.  Mnigrare  saye  he  wa«  n  profeiied  Deitt:  He  aeeme  fnm  his  Jeima!  la 
afate  been  ia  the  ordinarr  reIigiof»coB(fitkm  of  poht^daai— aot  to  h«*e  spoken  m 
thdBsht  ^tteh  JONMit  the  fiotttl^. 
s'  4viiM,  lg27..  h 
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as,  for  instance,  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  those  who  are  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  the  injustice,  will  therefore  he  devoid  of  the 
anger  which  it  excites.  It  will  often  happen,  that  eren  with  those 
who  may  profit  hy  this  injustice,  the  ties  of  nationality  will  he 
stronger  than  those  of  interest ;  and  that  the  mess  of  pottage  which 
is  offered  to  them,  will  not  induce  them  to  sell  the  hest  hirth-right, 
the  citizenship  of  a  justly^goremed  countjry.  It  will  be  founds  that 
the  greats  niunher  of  the  leaders  of  the  tr^taons  of  Ireland  during 
Tone's  political  life,  were  Protestants  and  Dissenters ;  because  the 
majority  of  men  of  property,  education,  and  intelligence,  were  Pro- 
testants and  Dissenters ;  but  the  man  must  he  blind  indeed,  who  does 
"not  percette  that  the  oppressions  practised  on  the  Catholics,  as  they 
certainly  gave  the  treasons  the  beat  chance  of  success,  were  also 
among  the  chief  instigations  of  these  leaders.  The  wrongs  done  to 
the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people  worked  evidently  on  the  mind  of 
Tone  and  his  friends,  even  at  a  time,  when  among  these  people 
themselvea,  the  long  continoance  of  their  degradation  had  in  great 
measure  suppressed  the  spirit  of  resistance.  You  may  do  something 
Hnder  such  circumstances^  by  Inflaming  jealoosies  and  exciting  fear ; 
but  especially,  where  the  injustice  is  efifeeted  chiefly  by  external  force, 
the  feeling  of  nationality  in  ail  times  of  excitement  must  and  will 
prevail. 

Tone  married  yonng ;  went  to  the  bar,  whtce  he  does  not  seen  to 
have  met  with  or  deserved  much  eoccess ;  ahd  began  what  may  be 
ealled  his  political  life  in  1799,  by  a  pamphlet  (A  Review  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament)  which  m«t  with  great  encouragement.  He 
followed  it  by  some  others ;  and  thns,  at  the  ontset  of  the  French 
Revolution,  was  a  political  writer :  he  soon  beoaUM  an  active  poli^ 
tician.  The  state  of  the  parties  then  extsting  in  Ireland,  the  nwnber 
of  the  Established  Religion^  the  Dissenters,  and  the  Citholiof^  he 
tlescribes  in  the  following  terms  :*- 

**  The  first  party,  whom  for  distinction's  sake,  I  call  the  Proimfanh^  thougli 
not  above  the  tenth  of  the  population,  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  government,  and  of  five*sixths  of  the  landea  property  of  the  nation ; 
.they  were,  and  had  been  for  above  a  centiuy,  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
church,  the  law,  the  revenue,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  magistracy,  the 
corporations;  in  a  word,  of  the  whole  patronage  of  Ireland.  With  proper- 
ties whose  title  was  founded  in  massacre  and  plunder,  and  beinj  as  it  were, 
but  a  colony  of  foreign  usurpers  in  the  land,  they  saw  no  seconty  for  thefr 
persons  and  estates  but  in  a  close  eonneettoti  with  England,  who  pnsfited  by 
their  fears,  and  as  the  price  of  her  protection,  exeeuted  the  impUcit  surrender 
of  the  commerce  and  liberties  of  Ireland.  Diflerent  events,  particular^,  the 
revolution  in  America,  had  enabled  and  emboldened  the  other  two  parties, 
«f  whom  I  am  about  to  speak,  to  hurry  the  Protestants  into  measures  highly 
disagreeable  to  England,  and  beneficial  to  their  country:  but  in  which, 
irom  accidental  circumstances,  the  latter  durst  not  refuse  to  concur.  The 
tpirit  of  the  corps,  however,  remained  unchanged,  as  has  been  manifettedl 
<m  every  occasion  since  which  chance  has  oflmd.  Hits  party,  thereferBb 
so  .powerful  by  their  property  and  influence,  were  implicitly  devoted,  to 
England,  which  they  esteemed  necessary  for  the  security  of  their  existence; 
they  adopted  in  consequence,  the  sentiments  and  language  of  the  British 
cabinet;  they  dreaded  and  abhorred  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  were  ini  one  word,  an  aristocracy,  m  the  fullest  and  most  odious  extent 
9f  the  term. 

''  The  Dissenters,  who  formed  the  second  party^  were  at  leMt  twice  at 
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framcrouft  as  the  first.  Like  tkem,  they  were  a  cofony  of  foreigners  iii  their 
origin  I  l^ut  being  engaged  in  trade  and  tnannfactures,  with  few  overgrown 
landed  proprietors  among  ^em,  they  dtd  nofc  like  them  feel  that  a  slavish 
depeadanoe  oa  £ogland  was  necessary  to  their  very  existence.  Strone  in 
their  numbers  and  their  courage,  they  felt  that  they  were  able  to  defend 
themselves*  and  soon  ceased  to  consider  themselves  as  any  other  than  Irish- 
men. It  was  the  Dissenters  who  composed  the  flower  of  the  famous 
volunteer  army  in  178$,  which  extorted  from  the  English  minister,  the 
restoration  of  what  is  afiected  to  be  called,  the  Constitution  of  Ireland ;  it 
was  they  who  first  promoted  and  continued  the  demand  of  a  ParlianientaFy 
jReform,.  in  which,  however,  they  were  baffled  by  the  superior  address  an4 
chiqanery  of  the  ariatociacy ;  and  it  wjas  they  finally  who  were  the  first  to 
stand  forward  in  the  most  unqualified  manner  in  support  of  the  principles  of 
the  French  Kevolutioo. 

'*  The  Catholics,  who  composed  the  third  party,  were  about  two-thirds 
of  the  nation,  and  foriued  perhaps  a  still  greater  proportion.  They  embraced 
the  entire  peasantry  of  three  provinces;  they  constituted  a  considerable 
portion  of  tne  meicantiie  interest ;  but  from  the  tyranny  of  the  penal  laws 
enacted  at  diHefecnt  periods  against  xhem,  they  possessed  but  a  very  small 
ncoportion  of  the  landed  property,  perhaps  not  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole. 
It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  give  a  detail  of  that  execrable  and  infamous 
code,  framed  with  the  art  and  malice  of  demons,  to  plunder,  and  degrade, 
and  brutalize  the  Catholics.  .--.-.  This  horriole  system,  pursued  for 
ftbove  a  century  with  unrelenting  severity,  had  wrought  its  full  effect,  and 
has  in  Act  reduced  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland  to  a 
situation,  morally  and  phystcally  speaking,  below  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
The  tpirits  of  their  few  rememiD^  gentry  were  broken,  and  their  oaindt 
degraded;  •  and  it  was  only  in  the  ciass  of  their  merchants  and  traders,  and  a 
$pw  members  of  the  medical  profession,  who  had  smuggled  an  education  1^ 
despite  of  the  penal  code>  that  anything  like  politicad  sensation  existed." — 
pp.  53 — 55, 

The  tyBteiKi  whidi  haicl  lei  to  this  state  of  things  was  bad,  bnt 
eensteteat.  Detestable  ia  its  eacl}  bat  reasonable  in  the  means.  It 
IkmI,  as  Tone  says,  wnMiglit  its  full  efieet.  Persecntioti  is  a  medicine 
ifMeli  does- not  sineeeed  ia  snail  deaet.  It  is  safer  to  bind  a  man  hand 
aad  fboty  and  to  starve  him  oo  water  grael>  than  to  fill  his  belly  and 
tweak  his  nose.  The  fbily  of  the  present  system  pursued  towards 
the  Irish  Catbolies  is>  that  while  nothing  impedes  their  aoqairing^ 
kad  or  knowledge,  wWe  the  army  and  navy  are  open  to  them,  while 
they  have  a  better  chance  of  acqniriag  wealth  ia  the  law  than  their 
Pralestltnt  hrekhren,  whik  they  are  not  ejocloded  from  the  magistracy^ 
ishiia  tiMy  are  neither  plnndered,  degraded,  nor  brataliMd,  bat 
qidta  as  thriving,  qnite  as  impodeat,  and  quite  as  astute,  as  their 
Frotestant  neighbours;  they  are  neverth^ess,  subjected  to  just  ad 
many  disqualifications  as  are  necessary  to  keep  up  political  diecontent 
afenong  the  rich,  and  the  remembrance  of  old  grievances  among  the  poor. ' 

The  fSsaliftg  of  Wolfe  Tone,  in  the  state  of  parties  he  has  described^ 
is  'StfAtieatly  apparent  fia  the  deaaription  itself.  He  hated  the 
Mttglfsh  and  the  ProtestaatB,  not  fh>m  sofferiag,  (for  he  was,  we 
kave  observed,  of  Proteetant  parents,)  but  from  sympathy.  ''To 
sabvert  the  tyranny  of  our  execrable  government,  to  break  the  con-^ 
aexion  with  England,  the  never-failing  source  of  our  political  evils, 
and  to  assert  the  independence  of  my  country — ^these  ware  my  objects* 
9V>  unite  the  whole  people  of  Ireland;  to  abolish  the  memory  of  all 
paat^iaisaMpns;  and  lo  sabstitnte  the  coauaon  name  of  Irishman  in 
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place  of  the  denomiDatioD,  Protestant,   Catholic,  and  Dissenter; 

these  were  my  means. The  Protestants  I  despaired  of 

from  the  ontset,  for  ohvious  reasons/' — ^pp.  64. 

Tone  seems  to  have  hated  England  as  the  great  steam-engine  mo^ng 
the  machinery  hy  which  his  country  was  racked  and  torn ;  the  im- 
mediate instruments  of  torture  were  Irishmen  themselves. 

In  pursuance  of  his  ohject.  Tone  seems  to  have  worked  with  great 
perseverance  and  skill.  After  having  written  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of 
an  union  of  sects,  he  was  invited  to  Belfast,  where  he  assisted  in 
forming  the  first  cluh  of  United  Irishmen,  in  October  1791.  From 
Belfast  he  returned  to  Dublin,  and  there  formed,  chiefly  out  of  Pro- 
testants, the  first  club  of  United  Irishmen  in  that  city,  of  which  the 
Hon.  Simon  Butler  was  the  first  chairman,  and  the  famous  James 
Napper  Tandy  the  first  secretary.  The  first  clubs  were  seditious  \  they 
soon  became  treasonable. 

Napper  Tandy,  a  name  immortally  odd,  was  at  the  time  a  leader 
of  the  popular  interest  among  the  Protestants  of  Dublin.  <'  It  is  but 
justice,'*  says  Tone,  "  to  an  honest  man  who  has  been  persecuted  for 
his  firm  adherence  to  his  principles,  to  observe  that  Tandy,  in  coming 
forward  on  this  occasion,  well  knew  that  he  was  putting  to  the  most 
extreme  hazard,  his  popularity  among  the  corporations  of  the  city  of 
JOublin,  with  whom  he  had  enjoyed  the  most  unbounded  influence  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  in  fact  his  popularity  was  sacrificed."  We 
must  take  occasion  to  say,  that  though  this  work  of  Tone's  necessarity 
allows  us  to  see  the  weaknesses  of  the  people  engaged  with  him, 
(for  he  was  not  deficient  in  penetration,  and  perfectly  Arank  in  his 
accounts  of  the  men  with  whom  he  acted,)  that  it  makes  us  think  on 
the  whole,  very  favourably  of  the  first  leaders  of  the  Irish  plans  of 
rebellien.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  actual  insurrections,  the 
command,  on  account  of  the  arrest  of  those  who  commenced  the 
organization,  lell  into  other  hands.  There  is  certainly  a  prejudice  ia 
England  at  present  against  the  political  firmness  and  integrity  of 
Irishmen.  We  hope  all  the  honest  politicians  of  Ireland  have  not  been 
hanged  or  banished ;  but  certainly  there  are  few  extensive  plots  of 
which  the  particulars  have  been  discovered  to  ns,  in  which  there  have 
appeared  less  of  the  vices  which  are  apt  to  appear  on  such  occasions, 
than  among  the  United  Irishmen. 

Soon  4fcfter  this  time.  Tone  was  chosen  agent  of  the  Catholic 
committee  of  Ireland,  in  the  room  of  Richa^  Burke,  the  son  of 
Edmund  Burke.  Richard  Burke,  of  whose  merits  the  father  enter- 
tained the  fondest  and  most  extravagant  opinion,  was,  if  we  may 
]>elieve  the  account  of  Tone,  one  of  the  most  conceited,  impracticable, 
disagreeable,  and  useless  personages  that  could  be  met  with.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Tone  was  Richard  Burke^s  successor ; 
that  it  was  Tone's. intenest  to  oust  him ;  but  the  remarks  on  the  con- 
duct of  Burke  are  ehiefly  in  Tone's  private  Journal,  and  are  borne 
out  by  all  other  notices  of  him,  if  we  aivest  the  latter  of  the  deference 
which  is  paid  in  them  to  the  declared  opinion  of  the  elder  Burke.  He 
was  in  fact  an  omasculated  Burke,  vnth  the  insolence,  fastidiousness, 
perhaps  the  taste,  but  not  the  sense  or  atrength  of  his  father.  To 
be  sure,  in  Ireland,  ouch  a  genius  was  pecidiarly  ill  placed.  Fed 
with  the  flowers  of  literature,  cockered  up  with  the  praise  of  one 
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of  the  ablest  men  of  his  age,  softened  in  the  most  polite  society,  he 
was  placed  among  the  Irish  Catholics  of  that  day,  who  from  the 
course  of  degradation  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  must  have 
been  a  wilder  species  of  Paddy  then  we  have  now  any  idea  of.  We 
doubt  too,  whether  old  Burke,  upon  whose  views  the  son  acted,  wa^ 
perfectiy  honest  as  far  as  the  Catholics  were  concerned.  We  do  not 
mean  to  question  that  both  from  his  knowledge  of  the  true  interests  of. 
the  empire,  and  from  his  attachment  to  his  countrymen,  he  was  an 
ardent  friend  to .  emancipation ;  but  the  love  of  aristocracy,  and  the 
terror  at  revolutionary  principles,  had  so  entirely  the  possession  of 
his  mind,  that  though  he  would  have  gladly  attained  the  end,  he 
would  not  take  the  means.  The  proper  policy  of  the  Catholics  at 
that  time,  was  to  intimidate  the  government,  by  which,  after  they 
had  got  rid  of  Burke,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  very  considerable- 
concessions.  The  following  note  on  the  father  and  son,  oecurs  in 
Tone*s  private  Journal, which  is  written  in  imitation  of  Swift's  Jowmal' 
to  Stella:— 

**  5.  Agree  that  Gog  (Keodh,  a  principal  leader  of  the  commiCtee)  shall 
so  into  a  mil  exposition  with  Burke  of  the  grounds  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
Catholics.  Burke,  a  sad  impudent  fellow,  forcing  himself  upon  these 
peo|^.  Gog  thinks  he.is  commg  over  as  a  spy  for  Dundas.  Rattier  think 
tie  has  been  puffing  his  own  weiffht  amon^  the  Catholics  with  ministers  in 
England,  and  finding  he  is  suddenly  dismissed  by.letter^.he  b  come  over, 
trusting  to  his  powers  of  effirontery,  that  the  Catholics  will  not  have  the 
spirit  to  maintain  their  letter  &ce  to  face.^  Fancy  he  .will  find- himself  in  the 
wron^.  They  all  seem  exasperated  against  him,  and^  he  richly  deserves  it. 
His  impudence  is  beyond  all  1  have  ever  known.  Sad  dog!  Edmund 
Burke  has  Gog's  boys  now,  on  a  visit  at  Beaconsfield,  and  writes  him  ft* 
letter  in  their  praise.  The  scheme  of  this  is  obvious  .enough.  He  wants  to 
enlist  Gog  on  behalf  of  his  son;  but  it  wont  do:  Gog. sees  the  thing  clear 
enough.  Sad  1  Sad !  Edmund  wants  to  eet  another  2000  guineas  for  his. 
son,  n  he  can.  Dirty  work  1  Edmund  no  tool  in  money  matters.  Flattering 
Gc^  to  carry  his  point.  Is  that '  Sublime  or  Beautitul.'  The  C^atholics 
will  not  be  had,  I  judge,  by  the  pitifiil  artifice  of  the  father,,  or  the  deter*^ 
mined  impudence  of  the  son.'' 

While  Tone  was  agent  or  secretary  to  the  Catholic  Committee,, 
their  exertions  were  proaecuted  with  great  effect.  A  delegation  was. 
organized;  the  body  assumed  confidence,  and  the  concessions  were 
made  to  the  Catholics,  which  placed  it  in  the  eondition  in  Which  they 
BOW  stand ;  they  were  admitted  to  the  elective  franchiso  and  many 
infefior  privileges.,  but  excluded  from  Parliament^  and  from  many 
offices  of  honour  and  trust. 

Tone  perceived  and  displayed  with  great  acuteness,  the  blunders  of 
this  plan.  He  saw  that  it  gave  the  Catholics  the  power,  and  left  them 
the  temptation  to  be  mischievous  to  the  state ;  that  it  placed  in  a 
state  of  irritation  and  discontent,  the  very  class  whom  the  government 
flbould  have  conciliated. 

**The  Bill,'*  he  observes,  ''admitting  the  lower  orders  of  the  Catholic 
people  to  all  the  advantages  of  the  constitution  which  they  are  competent  to 
eigoy,  excludes  the  whole  body  of  their  gentry  from  those*  fiioctions  which 
they  are  naturally  entitled  to  fill.  A  strange  inconsistencjrl  During  the  whole 
progress  of  the  Catholic  question^  a  fiivourite  and  plausible  topic  with  their 
enemies,  was  the  ignorance  and  bieotry  of  the  multitude,  which  rendered 
them  incompetent  to  exercise  the  tunctions  of  fireemen.    That  ignorance 
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and  bigotry  are  now  admitted  into  t^  bosom  of  tbe  constitution,  whilst  iS^i 
the  learning  and  liberality,  the  rank  and  fortutie,  the  pride  aiid  pie-eminence 
of  the  Catholics,  are  degraded  from  their  Btaiioo^  and  ttigmatized  by  act 
ofParliament.  By  granting  the  franchise,  and  with  holding  seats  in  Parii^ment, 
the  Catholic  gentry  are  at  once  compelled  and  enabled  to  act  with  effect  as  a 
distinct  body  and  a  separate  interest.  They  receive  a  benefit  with  one  hand, 
and  a  blow  with  the  other,  and  their  rismg  gratitude  is  checked  by  their 
just  resentment;  a  resentment  which  in  the  same  moment  they  receive  the 
means,  and  the  provocation  to  justify.  If  it  was  not  intended  to  emancipate 
them  also,  they  should  have  been  debarred  of  all  share  of  poHtical  power/'— 
vol.  ii.  pp.  140 — 141. 

This  policy  is  uow  the  more  dangerous,  because,  since.  Tone  wrote> 
the  Catholic  gentry  have  become  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
lower  classes.  They  have  made  progress  In  the  acquisition  of  property 
from  which  it  was  the  tendency  of  the  penal  laws  to  dispossess  them. 
They  are  uow  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  leaders  for  the  multitude, 
whom  the  law  affords  them  a  temptation  to  inflame. 

We  hasten  to  the  most  interesting  period  of  Tone's  life.  Early  in 
1794  the  Rev^  W.  Jackson  carae  to  Ireland  from  France,  commissioned 
hy  the  French  government  to  ascertain  whether  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  join  the  French.  Jackson,  who  was  a  very  indiscreet  man, 
disclosed  his  mission  on  his  passage  through  England,  to  Cockayne,  an 
English  attorney,  who  sold  his  information  to  the  Government,  and 
was  instructed  to  follow  Jackson  as  a  spy.  Tone's  editor,  his  son, 
observes,  '^  What  renders  this  transaction  the  more  odious,  is^  that 
before  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  the  life  of  Jackson  was  completely  in 
the  power  of  the  British  government.  —  ...  -  He  was  allowed 
to  proceed,  not  in  order  to  detect  an  existing  conspiracy  in  Ireland, 
but  to  form  one,  and  thus  increase  the  number  of  victims.  A  more 
atrocious  instance  of  perfidious  and  gratuitous  cruelty  is  scarcely  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  any  country  but  Ireland."  Nonsense. 
Jackson  went  to  Ireland ;  Tone  conversed  with  him,  and  undertook  to 
go  to  France  to  give  an  account  of  the  situation  of  Ireland ;  but  he 
was  disgusted  by  Jackson's  indiscretion,  and  especially  by  his  confi- 
dence in  Cockayne,  and  withdrew  his  offer  in  the  presence  of  the 
latter.  Jackson  was  aiTcsted,  and  after  a  long  delay  tried ;  and 
poisoned  himself  to  avoid  being  executed.  Tone  made  a  sort  of  com- 
promise with  the  government,  and  was  allowed  to  withdraw  himself 
from  Ireland  without  giving  any  pledge  as  to  his  future  conduct. 

On  the  13th  June,  179d,  Tone  embarked  on  board  an  American 
ship  for  the  United  States,  and  after  having  narrowly  escaped  being 
pressed  into  the  navy  by  three  British  frigates,  who  boarded  them,  and 
took  all  the  seamen  save  one,  and  nearly  fifty  of  the  passengers,  he 
arrived  at  Wilmington,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia.  The 
incident  on  his  passage  made  an  impression  on  him,  as  the  officer  who 
boarded  his  vessel  behaved  to  him  and  the  others  with  the  greatest 
insolence.  He  seems  also  to  have  had  an  obscure  notion,  which  the 
Americans  have  since  taken  up,  that  this  practice  of  boarding  a 
neutral  vessel  at  sea,  and  kidnapping  the  hands,  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  nations,  justice,  and  so  forth.  It  is  no  doubt 
however,  a  very  firte  practice,  so  long  as  it  can  be  maintained.  Be- 
sides, at  the  time  in  question,  it  was  ^^i^p  in  defence  of  soci^J  order. 
At  Philadelphia,  Tonp  .m^t  JJamiUon  B^rau  and  Dr»  Reyw>W»i 
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l|9Ui  ^t  whwn  had  li*9«  also  •bHged  to  fly  from  Irdaad.  He  had 
the  nwwifw  of  soUUag  comfortably  in  America,  and  for  a  time  thought 
of  doing  80 ;  but  he  waa  urged  on  by  his  own  desires,  the  entreaties 
of  his  friends  in  Ireland,  aibd  singular  as  it  may  appear,  by  those,  of 
Ids  wife  and  sister,  to  go  to  France  to  obtain  assistance  to  liberate  his 
tioantry«  ^  I  handed,"  he  says,  '<  the  letters  (from  the  United  Irish-, 
men  in  Ireland)  to  ikiy  wife  and  sister,  and  desired  their  opinion,  which 
\  foresaw  would  be,  that  I  should  immediately,  if  possible,  set  oat 
for  France.  My  wife  especially,  whose  courage  and  zeal  for  my  honour 
and  interests  were  not  in  the  least  abated  by  all  her  past  sufieringB, 
anpplieated  me  to  let  no  consideration  of  her  or  our  children,  stand 
for  a  moment  in  the  way  of  my  engagements  to  our  friends,  and  my 
dnty  to  ny  pouatry ;  adding,  that  she  would  answer  for  our  family 
during  my  absence,  and  that  the  same  Providence  which  had  so  often, 
as  it  were  miraculously,  preserved  us,  would,  she  was  confident,  not 
desert  us  now.  My  sister  joined  in  those  entreaties." — ^vol.  i.  p.  Idd. 
Ireland  shooU  be  proud  of  having  produced  such  women,  but  England 
may  be  ashamed  of  having  supported,  in  a  country  which  it  is  her 
interest  and  duty  to  attach  to  her,  a  system  of  government  which  has 
incited  mothers  and  skters  to  urge  husbands  and  brothers  to  risk  their 
lives  in  attempting  ita  dsstmctioiL 

Tone  sailed  for  Havre,  and  arrived  there  on  the  1st  Feb.  179G, 
and  proceeded  to  Paris  In  America,  Tone  had  received  intelligence 
fr^em  his  friends  io  Ireland,  and  assurances  of  the  rapid  progress 
which  republicanism  had  made  in  Ireland;  he  had  communicated 
^th  the  French  minister,  and  had  obtained  from  him  a  letter  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safetv. 

.  The  incidental  notices  m  Tone's  Journal  of  the  state  of  France 
during  the  government  of  the  Directory,  are  amusing.  Two  of  the 
potions  of  the  wiseacres  in  England,  at  the  time  were,  that  the  French 
government  would  perish  through  the  disorder  of  the  finances,  and 
the  people  through  want  of  food.  Tone  seems  to  have  been  delighted 
\o  find  that  people  could  live  in  France.  Speaking  of  the  country 
between  Pontoise  and  Paris,  he  says,  *^  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  com,  vines,  and  orchards,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach;  rich  anck 
Hunt  beyond  description.  I  see  now  clearly  that  John  Bull  will  bcf 
able  to  starve  France.  •  —  ...  Several  windmills  turning  as  if 
they  were  grinding  com,  but  to  be  sure  they  have  none  to  grind:  an 
artful  fetch  to  deceive  the  worthy  Mr.  Bull,  and  make  him  believe 
there  is  still  some  bread  in  France."  p.  209. 

Certainly  the  monstrous  absurdities  which  we  believed  of  Franca 
during  the  war,  were  only  equalled  by  the  absurdities  the  Frei^ 
believed  concerning  us ;  our  attacks  were  only  matched  by  their  re<< 
prisals.  At  one  time  we  attempted  to  starve  a  country  contaitting 
thirty  millions  of  acres  UKnre  than  the  United  Kingdom,  as  if  it  had 
Im^i  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Then  we  cut  off  the  jesuit*s  bark,  thtl 
the  poor  devils  might  die  at  once  of  looseness  and  emptiness.*  We 
foretold  their  ruin  by  their  assignats,  they  our  ruin  through  our  ba#k 
notes.  The  great  spoiled  child  of  victory  assailed  us  by  taking 
dajsd^on  roots  instead  of  coffee;  he  aimed  a  fatal  blow  at  us  ^j 
•weetening  it  with  bad  sugar,  but  we  parried  the  stroke  by  drinl^ng 
hud  wine.     In  the  end,  however,  he  ^id  not  die  of  his  beet  root,  Kof 
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did  we  Biok  «L»dep  our  slot  j«ice.  We  bave  retanied  cash  payiueali^ 
and  the  fiaances  of  Franoe^  noiwithstanding  tke  great  bftr^Mnis  im- 
posed OB  her  since  the  peace,  are  ia  a  nott  floarishiag  condition. 

Pane,  aifcder  the  Difectory,  appears  to  have  been,  as  it  always  has* 
been,  a  very  agreeable  place*  Though  the  assignats  were  at  6d00 
Krres  the  Lonls,  (that  h,  reduced  to  a  200th  part  of  their  nominai 
▼alue,)  the  PaJais  Royal,  then  Maistm  Bgaiitk^  wore  its  usual- 
appearance  of  opulence  and  luxury ;  excellent  dinners  for  half-a-crown, 
the  cofTee-houses  as  full  as  they  could  hold,  the  theatres  superb ;  re« 
publican  ballets  were  given  at  the  opera,  and  liberti,  liberii  cherie^ 
sung  with  an  emphasis  that  affected  Tone  most  powerfully.  Mean- 
time, the  Republic  had  no  money,  but  contrived  to  keep  a  million 
of  men  in  arms;  every  place  was  filled  with  soldiery,  wliile  the 
palaces  of  the  Bourbons  were  occupied  by  ministers  who  covered  the 
ferocity  of  republicanism  with  scarlet  cassocks,  rose-coloured  silk 
stockings,  ana  scarlet  ribands  in  their  shoes.  Citizen  Camot,  then* 
one  of  the  directors,  organized  victory  in  a  petit-oostume  of  white 
eatin,  with  a  crimson  robe  richly  embroidered.  In  short,  while  we 
were  making  war  upon  them  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  social 
order  amongst  them,  the  French  seem  to  have  had  their  comforts  and 
even  their  little  fooleries,  as  well  as  if  social  order  had  never  been 
destroyed. 

Tone,  without  loss  of  time,  applied  himself  to  the  main  object 
of  his  mission;  to  inform  the  French  government  of  the  great 
desire  of  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters  in  Ireland  ^^  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  England,"  and  to  procure  an  armed  force  as  a  point  ^appui, 
till  they  could  organize  themselves.  In  his  commnnication,  first  with 
De  La  Croix,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  then  with  Camot  and 
others,  he  seems  to  have  displayed  excellent  sense  and  candour,  and  to 
have  contended  against  the  misconceptions  that  arose,  and  the  absurd 
plans  that  were  broached,with  great  effect.  Indeed ,wi th  all  the  advantage 
which  those  who  judge  after  an  event,  have  over  those  who  prophesy 
concerning  it,  we  are  inclined  to  esteem  Tone  as  much  for  his  sagacity, 
as  his  moral  courage  and  enthusiasm.  Anxious  as  he  was  that  some 
assistance  should  be  sent  to  Ireland,  and  ready  as  he  was  to  go,  as 
he  expressed,  even  with  a  corporal's  guard,  he  never  flattered  the 
French  government  that  success  could  be  deemed  at  all  secure  with 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  men.  Sometimes  the  Directory  thought  of 
sending  merelv  money  and  arms,  sometimes  a  small  detachment  of 
two  thousand  men,  (Tone  observed,  they  might  as  well  send 
twenty,)  sometimes  they  talked  of  exciting  a  chouan  or  guerilla 
warfeure.  All  these  schemes  he,  without  ceremony,  discountenanced. 
If  twenty  thousand  French  were  in  Ireland,  he  observed,  they  would 
have  ia  a  month,  one,  two,  or  if  necessary,  three  hundred  thousand 
men ;  but  the  point  d'appui  was  indispensable.  Clarke,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Feltre,  and  minister  of  war  under  Napoleon  and  the  Bourbons, 
of  Irish  extraction,  was,  while  Tone  was  at  Paris,  employed  in  the 
war  department,  and  was  for  some  time  the  channel  of  communication 
between  the  government  and  Tone.  He  had  a  notion  of  gaining  the 
aid  of  some  of  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland.  Madgett,  an  old  Irishman 
in  the  foreign  office,  had  a  scheme  for  enlisting  some  of  the  Irish 
prisoners  in  the  French  prisons,,  which  Tone  well  compares  to  tlio 


pin  of  hi$  mmufkfmmb,  n^  got  nn  bor«etoek  !» the  ^MMket  (ii  efder 
to  gettbe  tooiier  from  DubUn  to  Holyhead.  Nap{>er  Tandy ,  who- 
came  to  France  long  after  Tone,  gave  into  the  exaggerating  spirit  of. 
bis  ooiiBtryi»ea^  and  tboaght  the  separation  from  England  conid  be 
efiected.witkoat  Fvenehtroope.  It  is  very  mach  to  the  credit  «f  the 
iAfeettifMMe  of  the  Directory  that  it  entered  completely  into  Toners* 
yiowsy  aikd  determined  to  carry  his  Mggestions  into-eilect^  even  attlie 
expense  of  sacrifices  great  for  a  government  in  extreme  want  &f 
money  and  credit.  General  Hoche  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  destined  for  the  expedition,  which  was  prepared  nearly  on 
the  scale  Tone  recommended. 

Lasanis  Hoche  was  one  of  the  men  who  enjoyed  the  highest  cha- 
racter among  the  generals  of  republican  France,  and  who  raised  the* 
Ikme,  aoid  illustrated  the  genius  ef  the  nation.  Hoche  was  a  staMr 
boy,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  French  guards  before  the  Revolution.' 
In  1792  he  was  a  corporal,  in  1793  he  commanded  the  army  of  the' 
Moselle,  in  1794  and  1795,  he  subdued  and  pacified  La  Vendee. 
If  we  were  to  consider  the  moral  qualities  as  entirely  the  result  of 
education,  we  should,  on  comparing  Hoche  with  Bonaparte,  whom* 
he  considered  his  rivid,  prefer  the  education  of  the  stable  to  that  of 
the  mUftary  school.  Hoche  was  frank,  generous,  and  a  seaioiiS» 
republican.  Tone  gives  the  following  account  of  his  first  confSerence 
with  him:— 

**  AaI  was  sitting  in  my  cabinet,  studying  my  tactics,  a  person  icnocked  at 
the  door,  who,  on  opening  it^pvoved  to  be  a  dragoon  of  the  diird  regiment. 
He  brought  me  a  note  from  Qarke,  informing  roe  that  the  person  he  men-, 
tioned  was  arrived^  and  desired  to  see  me  at  one  o'clock.  I  ran  off  directly  to- 
the  Luxembourg,  and  was  shown  into  Fleury's  cabinet,  where  I  remained, 
till  three,  when  the  door  opened,  ana  a  very  liandsome,  well-roade  young 
fellow,  in  a  brown  coat  and  nankeen  pantaloons,  entered,  and  said,  *  Vous 


*  £h  bien,'  replied  be  '  je  suis  le  Ghiinl  rioche/  At  these  words  I  men- 
tioned, that  1  nad  for  a  long  time  been  desirous  of  the  honour  I  now  enjoyed* 
to  find  myself  in  his  company.  He  then  said,  he  presumed  I  was  the  author 
of  the  memorandums  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him.    I  said,  I  was. 

*  Well,'  said  he,  *  there  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  I  want  to  consult 
you  f  and  he  proceeded  to  ask  me,  in  case  of  the  landing  being  effected, 
mi^t  he  rely  on  finding  provisions,  and  f>articularly  bread?  I  said,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  any  arrangements  in  Ireland,  previous  to  the  landing, 
because  of  the  surveillance  of  the  government ;  but  it  that  were  once  accom- 
plished, there  would  be  no  want  of  provisions ;  that  Ireland  aboimded  in, 
cattle ;  and,  as  for  bread,  I  saw  by  the  Gazette  that  there  was  not  only  no 
deficiency  of  com,  but  that  she  was  a)>le  to  supply  England,  in  a  great  degree^ 
during  the  late  alarm injg  scarcity  in  that  country :  and  I  assured  liim,  that  if 
the  French  were  once  in  Ireland,  he  mig^ht  rely  that,  whoever  wanted  bread, 
ihey  should  not  want  it.  He  seemed  satisfied  with  this,  and  proceeded  to  ask 
me,  mkht  we  count  upon  being  able  to  form  a  provisory  government,  either 
of  the  Catholic  committee,  mentioned  in  my  memorials,  or  of  the  chieft  of 
the  defenders?  I  thought  I  saw  an  opp^ing  here,  to  come  at  the  niunber 
of  troops  intended  for  us,  and  replied,  inat  would  depend  on  the  force  which 
might  be  landed ;  if  that  force  were  but  trifling,  I  covld  not  pretend  to  say 
how  they  might  act ;  but  if  it  were  considerable,  I  had  no  doubt  of  theit 
co-operation.  *  Undoubtedly,'  replied  he,  *  men  will  not  sacrifice  them- 
selves, when  they  do  not  see  a  reasonable  prospect  of  support ;  but,  ifl  'go^ 


yovi  BUiy  bt  suie  I  will  jgp  in  sttflkieni  ibioe.'     He  then  nskod*  did  |  ihiak 
ICD  thousand  men  would  decide  them  ?    I  answered,  undoubtedly  |  but  that 


they  would  be  orerwhdmed  before  any 

Sid  to  hear  hkn  give  this  ooinioa,  as  it  was  prectsdy  wliftt  I  had'  stated  to 
e  niaisterf  andl  repeateo  that»  with  the  fonte  he  mentioaed»  I  cmM  have 
no  dovbtof  support,  and  co-operatioa  suffictenl  to  form  aprovisonr  govtm* 
fluent  He  then  asked  me,  what  I  thoug|ht  of  the  priests ;  or  was  it  ukdy  they 
would  give  us  any  trouble  ?  I  replied,  i  certainly  did  not  calculate  on  theur 
assistance ;  but  neither  did  I  think  they  would  be  able  to  give  us  any  effectual 
opposition ;  that  their  influence  over  the  mmds  of  the  common  people  was 
exceedingly  diminished  of  late ;  and  I  instanced  the  case  of  the  defenders,  so 
often  mentioned  in  my  memorials,  and  in  these  memorandums.  I  eiq>Iaiiied 
all  this,  at  some  length,  to  him,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that,  hi  ptudenoa, 
we  shmild  avoid  as  much  as  powible  shocking  their  prc|judiccs  unnecessarily ; 
uid  that,  with  common  dbcretion,  I  thought  we  might  secure  their  neutrality, 
ajt  least,  if  not  their  support  I  mentioned  this  merely  as  my  opinion ;  but 
added  Uiat,  in  the  contrary  event,  I  was  satisfied  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible for  them  to  take  the  people  out  of  our  hands.  We  then  came  to 
the  army.  He  asked  me,  how  I  thought  they  would  act  ?  I  replied,  for 
the  regulars,  I  could  not  pretend  to  sav  but  that  they  were  wretched  bad 
tfoops ;  lor  the  mililia,  I  hoped  and  oelieved  that  when  we  were  onoe 
Qfgantaed,  they  would  not  only  not  oppose  us,  but  come  over  to  the  cause  of 
t§eir  country  en  ma&se ;  nevertheless,  I  desired  him  to  calculate  on  their 
opposition,  amd  make  his  arrangements  accordingly;  that  it  was  the  safe 
policy,  and  if  it  became  necessary,  was  so  much  gamed.  He  said  he  would, 
widoubtedly,  make  his  arrangements  so  as  to  leave  nothing  to  chance  that 
could  he  guarded  against;  that  he  would  come  in  force,  and  bring  great 
qnantittet  of  arms,  ammunition^  stores,  and  artillery ;  and  for  his  own  repu- 
tation  see  that  aU  the  arrangements  were  made  on  a  proper  scale.  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  him  speak  thus ;  it  set  my  mind  at  ease  on  divers  points. 
He  then  said  there  was  one  important  point  remaining,  on  which  he  desired 
to  be  satisfied,  and  that  was,  vvnat  form  of  government  we  should  adopt  in 
the  event  of  our  success  ?  I  was  going  to  answer  him  with  great  earnestness, 
when  General  Clarke  entered,  to  request  we  would  come  to  dinner  with 
Citizen  Camot.  We  accordingly  adjourned  the  conversation  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  president,  where  we  found  Camot  and  one  or  two  more.  Hodie, 
after  some  inne,  took  me  aside,  and  repeated  his  question.  I  replied,  '  most 
undoubtedly  a  republic'  He  asked  i^ain,  *■  are  you  sure  ? '  I  said,  *  as 
sure  as  I  can  be  of  any  thing :  I  know  nobody  in.  Ireland  who  thinks  of  any 
other  system ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  any  body  who  dreams  of  monarchy.' 
He  then  asked  me,  *  is  there  no  danger  of  the  Catholics  setting  up  one  of 
their  chiefs  for  king? '  I  replied,  *  not  the  smallest;'  and  that  there  were  no 
chiefs  amon^t  them  of  that  kind  of  eminence.  This  is  the  old  business 
again ;  but  i  believe  I  satisfied-  Hoche :  it  looks  well  to  see  him  so  anxious 
on  that  topic,  on  which  he  pressed  me  more  than  on  all  the  others.  Camot 
joined  us  here,  with  a  pocket-map  of  Ireland  in  his  hand,  and  the  conver- 
gation  became  pretty  general  between  Clarke,  Hoche,  and  him,  every  one 
also  having  left  the  room.  I  said  scarcely  any  thing,  as  1  wished  to  listen. 
Hoche  related  to  Camot  the  substance  of  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
me.  When  he  mentioned  his  anxiety  as  to  bread,  Camot  laughed,  and  said, 
*  there  is  plenty  of  beef  in  Ireland ;  if  you  cannot  get  bread,  you  must  eat 
beef.'  I  told  Inm,  I  hoped  they  would  find  enough  of  both ;  adding,  that 
within  ^e  last  twenty  years  Ireland  had  become  a  great  com  country,  so  that, 
at  present,  it  made  a  considerable  article  in  her  exports." — vol.  ii.  pp.  14 — 18. 

Frem  this  time  to  December,  the  patience  of  Tone  was  sadly  tried> 

hy  necessary  and  mnnecessary  ddays.     Ht  was  appointed  by  the. 

^4ilgmt0Ty  eh^f  de  hri^kde,  aad  aftarwaids  adjutaBt-geaeral,  and  waa 
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MftUd  by  fl^thd  with  great  kindneis  and  cotkfideilee.  •  Hoehe  wfw 
iifraid  of  a  moaarciiy  or  amtecraticsl  g^^renunent  ariaJBf  ia  Ireland* 
It  most  be  agreeable  to  the  Orange  gentry  of  that  -country  to  know,  hov 
U  was  ptopoocd  to  4aal  with  them.  ^^  We  f hen  spoke/'  says  Toae, 
^^  of  the  arifitooraey  of  Irelaad ;  and  I  aawuad  Yam,  that  what  I  mpm 
prehended  was,  not  the  aggrandlxeinent,  hut  the  maeeacre  of  thair 
body,  from  the  jnst  Indignatieii  of  the  people,  whom  they  have  eo  long 
and  80  cmelly  oppressed ;  adding,  that  it  was  what  I  sineerely  depre^ 
cated,  but  what  I  feared  was  too  lik^  to  happen."  He  said,  ^^  cert^nly 
the  apiUing  of  bbod  wm  at  all  times  to  be  avoided,  as  much  as  possible ; 
that  he  did  conceive,  in  such  explosions  as  that  which  was  Ukaly  to 
take  place  in  Ireland,  it  waa  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  some  indi- 
vidaals  would  be  sacrificed ;  bat  the  less  the  better ;  and  it  was  mueli 
wiser  to  secure  the  persons  of  those  I  mentioned,  or  to  suffer  them  ta 
eougrate  to  England,  as  they  would  no  doubt  be  ready  to  do,  than  to 
put  them  to  death  */'  In  which  I  most  sincerely  agreed,  for  I  am  lika 
Parson  Adams,  ^  I  do  not  desire  to  have  the  Uood  even  of  the  wicked 
apon  me." 

In  September,  Tone  quitted  Pmris  for  Remies,  where  he  lodged  with 
the  general'ii  staff,  in  the  palace  of  the  ci-devaat  bishop  of  Reanea^ 
**  a  superb  mansion,  but  not  much  the  better  for  the  Revolatioo.''  *  Ho 
there  became  intimate  with  a  Colonel  Shee>  who  was  attached  to  tho 
expeditionary  army,  and  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  Puke  of 
Orleans  {EgaHtii).  It  is  worthy  of  remai^,  though  the  sukjoet  is  too 
large  to  e^fcer  on  in  detail,  that  l^iee,  whom  Tone  r^resents  to  havo 
boM  amaat  of  integrity,  waa  meet  sealoaa  in  defMeoof  tho  duke^aoA 
^cceeded  in  aatis^^g  Tone  **  not  only  of  that  prince's  iaaoeeace  ao 
to  the  accusation  on  which  he  was  gaSlotined,  but  $s  to  his  general 
character  as  a  man  of  honoar>  courage,  and  probity/'  Shoe  had 
Qotlung  to  gain  by  defending  the  dnke*8  charactei^— firstly,  becauso 
he  was  rained— secondly>  because  he  was  uap<^ular*-4hirdty,be€auao 
he  was  dead.  At  the  end  of  October  they  set  out  for  Brest ;  and  oa 
the  road  Tone  learned  the  arrest  of  Russell,  )m  most  intimate  friend, 
aaid  some  others  of  his  political  associates,  in  Belfast.  Villaret  JoycaeOy 
the  admiral,  did  every  thing  to  impede  the  expeditioa,  in  the  hope, 
i^ecordiag  to  Tone,  of  being  sent  to  the  Indian  station,  where  thero 
was  greater  chance  of  prize-money.  At  any  rate,  he  waa  superseded, 
9mA  the  command  given  to  M<Mraud  de  Galls*  On  the  2A  of  Beoembmr, 
Hoche  embarked  on  board  the  Indomptable,  of  eighty  guns.  Tho 
naval  force  consisted  of  seventeen  sail  of  ih»  line,  thirteea  frigates, 
and  other  vessels  of  war  and  traa8p<Nrt8, making  in  all  forty-three  saU^ 
carrying  thirteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  soldiers  of 
the  expedition ;  forty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  stand  ifi 
arms ;  twenty  pieces  of  field>  and  nine  of  siege  artillery ;  witli  a  greats 
quantity  of  stores.  Oa  the  fifteenth  the  fleet  sailod.  They  soon  parted 
company ;  and  on  the  twenty-first,  when  they  nsade  Cape  Clear,  the 
fimt  place  of  rendezvous,  seven  sail  were  missing,'*'  among  them  the 
Fraternity  frigate,  which  carried  both  Hoche  and  the  Admirai  The 
general  of  the  highest  rank  in  that  part  of  the  fleet  which  eoatiaued 
together  was€froochy,  afterwards  the  nmrshal,  the  non-«appeavanoe  of 
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wh09«  corps,  at  tfad  battle  of  Waterloo,  was  so  seasonable  for  the  Dake 
of  Wellington.  The  fallowing  is  an  extract  from  Tone's  journal  of 
the  tf*renty-S€Cond  :— 

''  This  morning,  at  eight,  we  have  neared  Bantry  Bay  considerably, 
bat  the  fleet  is  terribly  scattered ;  no  news  of  the  Fraternity ;  I  believe 
it  is  the  first  instance  of  a[n  admiral  in  a  clean  Arigate,  with  moderate 

weather,  and  moonlight  nights,  parting  company  with  his  fleet. 

All  rests  now  upon  Grouchy,  and  I  hope  he  may  turn  out  well ;  he  has 
a  glorious  game  in  his  hands,  if  he  has  spirit  and  talent  to  play  it.  If 
he  succeeds  it  will  immortalize  him.''  Poor  Orouchy  is  immortalized, 
but  not  by  his  successes. 

Fortunately  for  England,  the  instructions  given  to  the  members  of 
Ihe  expedition  were  to  cruize  five  days  off  Cape  Clear,  and  then  to 
msfke  for  the  Shannon.  Whether  this  order  was  intended  to  apply  to 
the  case  of  thirty-six  out  of  forty-two  ships  having  kept  together, 
was  a  qu^tlon  about  which  Hoche,  observed  Tone,  '^  if  he  were  in 
Grouchy's  place,  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment."  A  very  short  hesi- 
tation was  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  expedition.  On  the  twenty-first  the 
troops  might  have  been  landed  fromi  thirty-six  ships.  On  the  twenty- 
second,  the  fleet  was  somewhat  scattered — ^landing  would  have  been 
difficult  had  it  been  decided  on.  In  the  night  of  the  twenty-second  it 
blew  a  gale,  and  twenty  of  the  thirty-six  ships  were  blown  to  sea ; 
sixteen,  including  nine  or  ten  of  the  line,  anchored  in  Bantry  Bay.  In 
these  sixteen  ships  were  about  six  thousand  five  liundred  soldiers,  and 
with  them  at  last  Grouchy,  with  the  advice  of  the  staff,  resolved  to 
proceed.  But  a  pertinacious  east  wind  prevented  them  from  reaching 
Baiftry  so  as  to  land  the  troops.  On  the  twenty-sixth,  other  ships  were 
blown  to  sea,  and  the  fleet  was  reduced  to  seven  sail  of  the  line  and  a 
frigatie.  Witb  these,  and  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
men,  the  remaining  general  (Grouchy  was  no  longer  among  them) 
determined  to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  On  the  night  of 
the  twenty-seventh  it  blew  a  hurHcane,  three  ships  of  the  line  and  a 
frigate  only  remained  together.  On  the  twenty-eighth,  and  on  the 
twenty-ninth,  the  commodore  then  remaining  in  command,  made  signal 
for  them  to  make  sail  for  France.  They  reached  Brest  in  safety  on 
the  I3th  January.  In  going  or  returning  they  saw  not  one  English 
ship  of  war.  Hoche  however,  in  the  Fraternity,  who  returned  to  France, 
after  his  comrades,  sailed  twenty-^four  hours  unobserved  in  the  midst  of 
the  English  fleet. 

'^  Notwithstanding  all  our  blunders,*'  said  Tone,  **  it  is  the  dreadful 
stormy  weather,  and  easterly  winds,  which  have  been  blowing  furiously, 
and  without  intermission,  since  we  have  made  Bantry  Bay,  that  have 
mined  us.  England  has  not  had  such  an  escape  since  the  Spanish 
Arniada."  But  for  this,  in  fact  we  think  there  is  no  one  who  con- 
siders the  state  of  Ireland  at  that  time,  who  must  not  conclude, 
that  it  would  have  been  lost  to  England.  Tone  himself,  was  not  at 
the  time  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  military  organization,  and 
state  of  preparation  of  the  United  Irishmen.  It  was  at  this  time 
(December,  1796)  that  the  people  in  Ireland  were  most  generally 
provided  with  arms.  In  the  beginning  of  1797,  great  quantities  were 
seized  ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  year,  according  to  Sir  R.  Musgrave, 
forty-eight  thousand  ode  hundred  and  nine  guus^  and  seventy  thousand 


aix  km&red  aad  thirty  pikes,  weare  teiaoA  U  tte  proTincee  of  Leioster 
and  Ulster.  The  English  generals  and  troops  then  in  Ireland,  were 
in  no  wise  comparahle  to  the  French  for  efficiency  sad  discipline,  nor 
would  it  have  heen  possihle  to  have  collected,  in  a  short  time,  a  force 
that  would  have  attacked  thirteen  thousand  men  under  Hoche  or 
Grouchy  with  any  prospect  of  success.  The  Irish  militia,  who  conw 
posed  a  great  part  of  the  force  of  the  government,  were  not  to  he 
depended  on:  the  yeomanry  was  not  then  organized.  The  Freack 
troops  too,  would  not  have  needed  to  have  left  detachments  in  any  of 
the  places  through  which  they  passed.  The  whole  of  their  force 
could  have  taken  the  field,  as  they  might  have  relied  <m  their  Irish 
levies,  and  on  the  good  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  country.  In  fact, 
they  would  have  had  against  the  English  not  the  disadvantages  of 
invaders,  hut  the  advantages  of  men  who  defended  thdr  coantry 
against  an  invasion.  This  was  remarkahly  proved  in  the  suhsequent 
expedition  of  Humbert,  who,  with  leas  than  a  thousand  men,  was 
enabled  to. defeat  double  the  number  of  king's  troops  who  were 
brought  against  him — two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Irish  militia 
enlisting  with  him  after  the  battle.  If  Hoche,  or  even  Grouchy  had 
landed,  in  two  months  he  would  have  been  making  demonstratiooa 
ov^  against  Liverpool  with  lOO/HK)  men. 

Hoche  on  his  return,  showed  the  same  kindness  to  Tone  as  before ; 
and  unabated  zeal  to  prosecute  the  objects  of  the  expedition.  He  oIh 
served  that  the  refitting  of  the  fleet  would  require  time ;  the  Repab* 
lie  could  not  afford  to  allow  fifteen  thousand  men  to  be  idle,  and  they 
thought  he  might  serve  them  on  the  Rhine ;  but  he  would  return,  and 
embark  with  the  first  detachment*  An  expedition  was  prepared  in 
Holland  by  the  Batavian  Republic,  equal  in  magnitude  to  that  which 
had  sailed  for  Brest,  and  with  a  much  better  fleet.  The  intentioa 
was,  that  it  should  have  sailed  for  Ireland,  round  the  north  of  Scotland, 
It  was  through  mere  accident  that  it  did  not  sail  at  the  very  time  when 
the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  would  have  provented  the  British  fleet  from  pur 
suing  it  The  east  winds  which  drove  the  French  out  of  Bantry  Bay, 
would  not  blow  to  carry  the  Dutch  out  of  the  Texel.  The  expedition 
was  locked  up  till  the  English  were  able  to  blockade  the  Dutch  eoast^ 
and  the  winds,  probably  a  second  time,  saved  Ireland.  Another  aux* 
•liary  contributed  to  preserve  it. 

Hoche,  who  during  the  equipment  of  the  Dutch  expedition  had 
showed  as  much  disinterestedness  as  zeal,  went  to  Holland  to  urge  the 
Batavian  Republic  to  the  enterprize ;  but  he  gave  up  the  command  in 
favour  of  Daendels,  in  order  that  the  activity  of  the  Dutch  nnght  be 
stimulated  by  their  pride.  He  still  continued,  while  in  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  to  give  his  advice,  and  employ 
his  good  offices,  in  behalf  of  the  expedition,  with  the  Dutch  and  French 
governments.  In  September  (1797)  Tone  visited  his  head  quarters, 
and  was  alarmed  at  the  state  of  his  health,  of  which  the  gena*al  and 
those  about  him  took  no  heed.  He  observed  in  his  Journal,  that  he 
should  not  be  surprised  that  in  throe  months  Hoche  would  be  in  a  con* 
sumption.    In  six  days  Hoche  was  dead. 

Bonaparte  was  the  general  to  whom  Tone  now  looked;  but  Bona- 
parte had  no  sympathy  with  the  Irish — had  not  the  honesty,  or  the 
practical  good^  sense  of  Hoche. .  It  was  with  difficulty  Tone .  could 
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fvmiade  hin  thftt  tlnsre  wtre  more  dMtti  two  nlllloiiB  of  people  in  ire* 
land.    He  was  bent  Ob  his  expedition  to  Egypt. 

Tone's  son  remarks,  and  others  we  beliere  have  remariml  before  him, 
that  Bonaparte  threw  away  in  two  simflar  instances  the  means  of  helM^ 
fitthig  himseif  and  France^^by  not  seearing  the  independence  of  Po^ 
land,  and  not  promoting  the  independence  of  Ireland.  He  gives  a  re*> 
ported  saying  of  Bonaparte  to  the  Directory,  implying  all  they  cooM 
liope  from  Ireland  was,  that  it  would  be  a  diversion  to  the  str^^^h  of 
Bogland,  and  that  the  rebels  then,  without  French  aid,  afforded  that 
diversion.  That  this  diversion  was  death  to  them,  did  not  enter  into 
his  contemplation.  His  neglect  both  of  Poland  and  Ireland  betrayed 
tiie  other  great  defect  of  his  mind — his  preference  of  enterprizes  whteli 
had  only  their  distance  to  recommend  them.  Overloolcing  Ireland,  he 
tronld  attack  the  English  in  the  eas^— overlooking  Poland,  he  woaU 
march  to  Moeeow.  Tiie  first  reverses  showed  that  he  had  made  no 
Imnds,  though  he  had  compromised  with  many  enemies. 

We  iiave  not  space  to  punnie  Tone's  history  in  detail.  He  sailed 
for  Ireland  in  one  of  those  potty  expeditions  which  he  had  dissuaded ; 
waa  taken  in  the  Hoche,  after  fighting  bravely  in  a  desperate  action ; 
was  tried  by  (God  knows  why)' a  military  commission*,  and  was  sen*- 
tenced  to  be  hanged.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  ordered  oxecotioa 
to  be  stayed.  He  cat  hie  throat  in  prison,  and  after  languisfaiag  a  few 
days,  died.  His  oonduct  before  tlie  court-nmrtial  was  admirable  for 
eiMerful  manliaeeB.  The  lettere  which  he  wrote  after  his  eoariction  to 
hie  wifo  breathe  the  same  spirit.  He  seems  to  have  been  irreproaeha^ 
Ue  in  all  the  relations  of  tlomestie  life  and  social  intercoarse ;  a  man 
of  sense,  gaiety,  courage,  and  talents ;  a  man  to  make  ub  suspeet  there 
is  something  rotten  in  the  government  which  he  was  armca  to  over^ 
throw. 

The  book  is  well  edited  by  tlie  son  of  Tone,  who  was  an  officer  in 
the  service  of  Napoleon,  and  is,  we  lieliev^,  now  in  America.  Both 
fatlier  and  son  have  some  trash  on  the  means  taken  by  the  government 
In  Ireland  to  support  itself  against  the  assoetates  of  Afr.  Tone,  which 
are  called  crael,  and  so  forth.  No  doabt  the  expedients  resorted  to 
in  Ireland  were  such  as  are  not  geoentUy  deemed  jostifiiMe  in  civilised 
eountries;  for  instance,  torture  applied,  not  by  judicial  authorities, 
but  by  inferior  functionaries,  and  almost  ad  libitum^  by  any  man  who 
had  the  physical  force  at  his  oommand.  But  the  maxims  which  arege- 
a^rally  appfied  to  the  conduct  of  civiliied  governments,  suppose  a  dis* 
position  in  the  mass  of  the  people  to  support  the  government,  resulting 
finom  a  watchfulness  in  the  government  over  the  welfare  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.  But  in  Ireland  the  hatred  of  the  people  to  the  government 
was  so  deep-rooted  and  general,  that  the  ordinary  maxims  were  inap« 
plicable.  In  other  countries  it  would  be  unjust  to  flog  a  man  against 
whom  there  was  no  evidence,  in  order  that  he  might  confess  treason, 
because  in  the  worst  times,  it  would  be  a  thousand  chances  to  one  that 
he  had  no  treason  to  confess.  But  in  Ireland,  the  agents  of  government 
coakl  scarcely  flog  amiss.  Sir  B.  Musgrave  justifies  it  on  this  ground, 
and  shows  the  fatal  consequences  of  au  application  to  Ireland  of  the 

*  Tone  says,  somewhere  in  hu  Journ«l,£r8kiae,  who  was  deemed  no  great  Uwyer  in 
&gUcDd,  knew  more  law  than  the  twelf  e  Irish  Judge*,  and  the  Chancellor  to  boot.— 
Teat  did  net  obj^  to  iheconuaiMioa,  u  he  hsd  a  wish  to  be  shot,  not  hasgcd. . 
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mtamty  rokf  ^f  jt»tke>^^  ifamy  Mveie  wnkmad^&nHom/*  he  sbjb, 
"  hare  been  made  on  a  practioe  whieh  took  plaee  in  koland  a  short  tinm 
jwaviMM  to  aad  dwiflg  the  RebelltoDi  of  whipping  persoas  notorionsly 
disafiected,  for  the  parpose  of  extorting  evidcNoce  firom  tl)e».  Who- 
efier  cooaiders  it  abetractedly^muat  of  aoarse  coadefmn  it>  as  ohrioosiy 
lepagmait  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  tlie  benign  principles  of  our  constr- 
ttttion,  and  tliose  of  jostiee  and  hnmanity :"  but  these  prinoiples,  he 
goes  on  to  show^had  nothing  to  do  with  Ireland.-*-*'  To  disarm  the  die- 
afftcted  was  impoesible,  becanse  their  arms  were  concealed ;  and  to  di9- 
eover  all  the  traitors  was  equally  so,  becanse  they  were  hoaad  by  oaths 
oi  secrecy,  and  the  strosf^  sanctions  of  their  religion,  not  to  impeaeh 
their  fellow  traitors.  B«t  suppose  the  fullest  information  eould  have 
been  obtained  of  the  guilt  of  every  indiyidnal,  it  would  have  been  im- 
practicable to  arrest  and  commit  the  multitude/'— Aye,  there's  the 
-mb.  ^  Boine  men  of  discernment  and  fortitude  peroeiTed  that  some  new 
expedient  must  be  adopted  to  pre?ent  the  subversion  of  government 
lind  the  destruction  of  society,  and  whipping  was  resorted  to.'*— 
JfefaotV^  of  the  different  Rebellions  in  Irektndy  Appendix,  xxii. 

He  gives  the  same  reasons  for  free-quartering.  In  short,  the  atro* 
oties  practised  in  sapport  of  the  government,  were  not  more  than  soft- 
eieat  to  create  a  terror  to  counter-balance  the  efiects  of  the  hatred 
which  the  people  felt  towards  it« '  The  government  was  obliged  to  sup- 
|MMrt  itself — ^thongh  Mr.  Tone  may  say  ^  Je  n'en  vols  pas  la  neeessit^.^* 

WhetiMv  it  is  wise  te  govrem  a  couatry  closely  eomieeted  with  im  so 
aa  to  have  made  it  necessary  to  resort  to  these  expedients— so  as  to 
have  made  it  a  mere  matter  of  chanee— -a  matter  dependent  on  an  ea^ 
or  a  west  wind,whether  at  the  expanse  of  any  cruelty  it  could  have  been- 
preserved— «o  as  to  have  made  traitors  respectable,  and  loyal  men 
edions  ?    This  is  another  question,  wUeh  we  shall  not  now  discuss. 


IfVSICAL  B£iIlN»CENGE3  BESPECTING  THE  ITALIAN  OPBRA 

IN  ENGLAND.* 

This  entertaining  little  volume  is  attributed  to  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgecurobe ;  and  were  we  rashly  to  argue  from  the  book  to  the  author, 
we  should  infer  that  the  noble  lord  had  looked  upon  the  world  merely 
as  a  huge  convenience  for  the  support  of  opera  houses ;  and  regarded 
the  human  species  only  as  first  men  and  first  toemen,  tenors,  basses, 
sopranos,  contra  altos,  &c.  It  is  curious  to  remark  the  seriousness 
with  which  he  notes  the  state  of  the  opera  in  the  various  great  cities 
which  he  visited  in  his  travels,  and  the  simplicity  with  which  he  occa- 
sionally mixes  up  musi6  with  morals,  when  the  temptation  of  an  anec- 
dote briugi^  him  on  the  latter  ground.  For  example,  speaking  of  Mara, 
the  noble  author  says,  that ''  she  eloped  &om  her  husband,  an  idle, 
drunken  man,  and  bad  player  on  the  violoncello^  Many  whimsical 
appearances  such  as  this,  suggest  to  us  in  reading  the  book  the  idea  of 
a  man  who  has  viewed  the  world  as  an  orchestra,  and  seen  in  its  in- 


^  Mttical  ReauataceitcM  of  m  Old  Aiasteiir,  chStfly  ret pecting  the  luKtn  Oftem 
la  Epgfaad  for  Fifty  Y«aif,  fron  1773  to  18SS.  The  Second  Edition,  centhmed  to  tlie 
pnnieiit  Time.    London:  18}7. 
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habitants  onlv  so.  many  f oeal  and  in^uaMiital  perfonnan,  to  he  rated 
chiefly  according  to  their  bIuII  in  their  respective  proTinces*  We  can 
hardly  prerail  upon  oarsekes  to  belieTe  that  the  author  has  dbaerred 
the  phenomenon  of  a  Napoleon  on  the  theatre  of  war  andpoHlics ;  and 
were  he  asked  who  was  the  first  man  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteesth 
centary,  he  woald  doubtless  answer  Tramezzani.  This  impression,  the 
absurdity  of  which  lies  in  ourselires,  and  not  in  the  writer,  is  in  truth 
.  created  by  the  very  spirited  manner  \n  which  the  noble  critic  has  exe- 
cuted his  work :  he  has  thrown  his  whole  soul  into  it ;  has  never  for  a 
moment  suffered  himself  to  be  diverted  from  the  buaiaefls  la  hand; 
and  consequently  makes  the  reader  ridiculously  imagine  that  it  is  im- 
possible one  so  earnest  and  apparently  absorbed  in  music,  can  have  be- 
stowed a  thought  on  any  other  topic. 

The  book  commences  with  Uiis  sentence : 

'<  The  first  opera  which  I  have  any  the  slightest  recoUectioa  of  haT- 
ing  seen,  was  that  of  Artaserse,  in  the  year  1773,  at  which  time 
Millico  was  the  first  man.*'  .       v  .     : 

From  this  datum  it  might  safely  be  inferred,  that  the  au^r  is  one 
of  the  old  school ;  but  we  are  not  left  to  the  hazard  of  inference,  for 
he  speaks  in  that  unequivocal  Nestorian  language  which  in  all  ages 
and  climes  sufficiently  denotes  the  attached  adherent  to  an  antiquated 
or  exploded  state  of  things,  whether  political,  moral,  or  musical. 
Opera  is  not  what  opera  was ;  and  singers  are  not  what  singers  were. 
The  author  may  presume  to  decide^  for  he  was  fond  of  mumc  whUe 
music  was  really  good^  and  lived  in  one  of  its  most  flourishing*  pe- 
riods. Such  is  the  burthen  of  the  song«  It  is  obvious  that  these  com- 
plaints are  common  to  all  the  arts,  to  cdl  periods  of  the  arts,  and  to  all 
the  stages  6f  the  arts.  When  the  taste  is  pliant,  it  forms  itself  to  the 
existing  model  of  excellence,  and  after  a  time  it  is  incapable  of  accom- 
modating itself  to  a  departure  from  the  old  standard.  The  senses  be- 
come comparatively  dull,  and  the  judgment,  too  feeble  to  traverse  new 
walks,  contends  that  there  is  no  nature  beyond  the  mill-horse  round 
in  which  it  has  delighted  for  half  a  century.  fFi^  who  are  of  course 
the  only  reasonable  men  under  the  sun,  do  not  imagine  that  ours  in  par 
excellence,  the  age  of  music ;  or  to  speak  more  distinctly,  we  do  not 
esteem  it  the  age  of  composition.  Rossini  has  many  beauties'^,  and 
also  many  mortal  faults,  while  Mozart  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  Magnus 
Apollo  hunself ;  and  the  age  of  him  and  Haydn,  the  age  of  composition. 
Our  author's  school  is,  however,  further  back  than  this  date.  He  finds 
Mozart  superior  indeed  to  Rossini,  but  objects  to  him  as  too  German, 
and  obscurely  refers  to  more  perfect  masters.  If  we  are  inferior  in 
composition,  it  will,  we  think,  be  readily  admitted,  that  there  is  more 
taste  for  music  now  than  at  any  former  period ;  we  mean  a  more  gene- 
ral taste.  Formerly  the  amateurs  were  a  very  small  body ;  now  every 
body  has  a  taste  for  music — a  very  bad  taste  undeniably,  |but  still  a 
taste ;  and  people  must  have  a  bad  taste,  we  suppose,  before  they  can 
acquire  a  good  one.  The  first  step,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  to  obtain 
the  relish ;  then  to  refine  it  by  experience  of  the  best  subjects,  and  a 


*  The  praise  of  Koftiiii  is  now  9aviar$  to  the*geiieral.  Tlie  Tiilgar  herd,  k&n  idol- 
mng,  baTe»  accocding  to  ^  coaunon  Te-actkm,  run  in  to  the  opposite  extrene,  and 
tamed  their  beastly  hoois  against  binu 
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^wiftf  fttfeoft  of  the  d^eed  ^  deTigfit  hmptttttd  by  them.  The  water* 
drinker  who  first  drenches  himself  with  cape  madeira,  accounts  it  the 
iiectar  of  the  gods :  he  gets  on  in  time  to  brown  sherry,  and  despises 
Charles  Wright ;  travels  to  the  Rhine ;  becomes  intimate,  hand  on 
glass,  with  the  best  bottles,  and  tarns  up  his  nose  at  sherry,  port,  ma- 
deira, aad  kitchen  winee^  At  present,  in  music  there  is  a  great  dero* 
turn  to  cape,  and  mach  gooseberry  is  swallowed  for  champagne  ;  but 
In  time  the  good  folks  will  learn  discrimination,  or  if  they  ao  not«  their 
children  will.  When  we  say  this,  we  are  far  from  imagining  that  the 
public  in  the  mass  will  ever  be  a  good  judge  of  mnsic,  or  of  any  thing 
else ;  bat  a  large  portion  of  it  will  probably  make  a  considerable 
progress,  and  attain  to  a  modeiiate  degree^  of  discretion  formerly  limited 
to  a  select  few. 

It  has  long  been  imagined*  that  Italy  was  the  great  province  of  mvmi'* 
eal  taste.  This  we  have  discovered  to  be  an  error  in  our  time,  and  our 
author  appears  to  have  discovered  it  also  in  his. 

**  Upon  the  whole  I  was  surprised  at  hearing  so  little  very  good  in  that 
cottotiy,  and  still  more  so  at  tne  extreme  badness  of  much  which  I  have 
passed  over  unnoticed.  At  the  small  towns,  such  as  Nice,  Trieste,  and  others^ 
there  were  operas,  if  indeed  they  deserved  that  name,  for  the  singers  were  little 
better  than  those  of  the  streets,  and  would  not  have  been  tolerated  for  a  moment 
in  England.  But  the  passion  for  music  cannot  be  so  great  in  that  land  of 
song  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose :  for  on  inquiring  in  any  town  if  the  opera  was 
gocm,  I  was  uniformly  answered.  Oh!  si;  bellissimi  halli !  and  indeed  in 
general  the  dances  are  more  thought  of,  and  attended  to  in  greater  silence,  than 
the  opera  itself,  in  which,  if  there  is  one,  or  at  most  two  good  performers, 
and  as  many  good  songs,  it  is  quite  sufficient,  and  the  rest  may  be  as  bad  as 
possible  without  givinj;  any  offence.  Yet  the  ballets  arc  long  and  wearisome 
m  the  extreme,  aosolute  tragedies  in  pantomime  (I  saw  Romeo  and  Juliet 
danced) ;  and  nothing  is  to  me  so  delightful  as  a  really  good  opera.'* 

Before  M.  D*£gville  was  appointed  ballet-master  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  and  anterior  to  the  consequent  utter  doclipe  and  fall  of  the 
ballet,  we  remember  that  our  young  men,  who  had  been  talking,  with- 
out respite  or  mercy,  during  the  opera,  would  suddenly  stop,  saying — 
*^  Hush,  hush,  the  ballet  Ims  begun/'  M.  D'Egville  has  found  a  me- 
thod of  curing  them  of  this  bad  practice.  They  must  interest  them- 
selves now  in  the  opera,  or  in  nothing  at  all.  The  author's  critical 
sketches  are  hit  off  with  considerable  skill,  and  his  anecdotes  are  many 
of  them  particularly  happy. 

Of  Grasaini  he  gives  this  account  :— 

**  Grassini,  who  was  engaged  for  the  next  season  as  first  woman  alternately 
with  Mrs.  Billington.  This  very  handsome  woman  was  in  every  thioa;  the 
direct  contrary  of  her  rival:  With  a  beautiful  form,  and  a  grace  peculiarly 
her  own,  she  was  an  excellent  actress,  and  her  style  of  singing  was  exclusively 
the  cantabile,  which  became  heavy  a  la  longue,  and  bordered  a  little  on  the 
monotonous :  for  her  voice,  which  it  was  said  had  been  a  hiidi  soprano,  was 
l^  some  accident  reduced  to  a  low  and  confined  contralto.  She  had  entirely 
lost  all  its  upper  tones,  and  possessed  litde  more  than  one  octave  of  good  na- 
tural notes ;  if  she  attempted  so  go  higher,  she  produced  only  a  shriek,  quite 
unnatural,  and  almost  painful  to  the  ear.  Her  first  ^>pearance  was  in  La 
Veigine  del  Sole,  an  opera  of  Mayer'Sf  well  suited  to  her  peculiar  talents  : 
but  her  success  was  not  very  decisive  as  a  singer,  though  her  acting  and  her 
beauty  could  not  fail  of  exciting  high  admiration,  so  equivocal  was  her 
reception,  that  when  her  benefit  was  to  take  place  she  didT  not  dare  to  en- 

June,  1827.  M 
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counter  it  alone,  but  called  in  Mrs.  Billinston  to  her  aid,  and  she,  ever  willing 
to  oblige,  readily  consented  to  appear  witn  her.  The  opera  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  Winter  was  II  Ratto  di  Proserpina,  in  wnich  Mrs.  Biliington 
acted  Ceres,  and  Grassini  Proserpine.  And  now  the  tide  of  favour  suddenly 
turned ;  the  performance  of  the  latter  carried  all  the  applause,  and  her  grace- 
ful figure,  her  fine  expression  of  face,  together  with  the  sweet  manner  in  which 
the  sung  several  easy  simple  airs,  stamped  her  at  once  the  reigning  favourite. 
Her  deep  tones  were  undoubtedly  fine,  and  had  a  particularly  good  effect  when 
joined  with  the  brilliant  voice  ot  Mrs.  Biliington ;  but  though,  from  its  great 
success,  this  opera  was  frequently  repeated,  they  never  san^  together  in  any 
other.  Grassini  having  attained  the  summit  of  the  ladder,  Kicted  down  the 
steps  by  which  she  had  risen,  and  henceforth  stood  alone.  Not  only  was  she 
rapturously  applauded  in  public,  but  she  was  taken  up  by  the  first  society, 
fttie,  caresse<^  and  introduced  as  a  r^ular  ^est  in  most  of  the  fisishionabie 
assemblies.  Of  her  private  claims  to  that  distinction  it  is  best  to  be  silent,  but 
her  manners  and  exterior  behaviour  were  proper  and  gentee). 

"  As  I  before  observed,  it  was  the  comparison  of  these  two  rival  per* 
formers  that  discovered  to  me  the  great  superiority  of  Mrs.  Biliington  as  a 
musician  and  as  a  singer.  But  as  every  one  has  eyes,  and  but  few  musical 
«ars,  the  superior  beauty  was  the  most  generally  aidmired,  and  no  doubt  the 
deaf  would  nave  been  cnarmed  with  Grassini,  while  the  blind  must  have 
been  delighted  with  Mrs.  Biliington.'^ 

Braham  :— 

**  Though  it  seems  needless  to  say  much  of  so  well  known  a  performer, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  a  singer  of  Braham's  reputation  wiuiout  some 
remark.  All  must  acknowledge  that  nis  voice  b  of  the  finest  quality,  of  great 
poweT,  and  occasionally  sweetness.  It  is  equally  certain  that  he  has  great 
knowledge  of  music,  and  can  sing  extremely  well.  It  is  therefore  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  he  should  ever  do  otherwise,  that  he  should  ever  quit  the 
natural  register  of  his  voice  by  raising  it  to  an  unpleasant  falsetto,  or  force  it 
by  too  violent  exertion :  that  lie  should  depart  from  a  good  style,  and  correct 
taste,  which  he  knows  and  can  follow  as  well  as  any  man,  to  adopt  at  times, 
the  over-florid  and  frittered  Italian  manner;  at  others  to  Ml  into  the  coarseness 
and  vulgarity  of  the  Englbh.  The  fact  is,  that  he  can  be  two  distinct  singers 
according  to  the  audience  before  whom  he  performs,  and  that  to  gain  applause 
be  condescends  to  sing  as  ill  at  the  playhouse  as  he  has  done  well  at  the  opera. 
His  compositions  have  the  same  variety,  and  he  can  eaually  write  a  popular 
noisy  sone  for  the  one,  or  its  veiy  opposite  for  the  otner.  A  duetto  of  his 
introduced  into  the  opera  of  Gli  Orazi,  sung  by  himself  and  Grassini,  had 
great  beauty,  and  was  in  excellent  taste."  * 

In  another  department  of  this  publication^  (the  Diary,)  it  was  once 
affirmed  that  Braham  could  sing  well  when  he  pleased  to  sing  well, 
and  that  as  he  always  suited  his  style  to  the  taste  of  his  audience,  and 
generally  sang  Jn  those  sinks  of  vulgarity,  the  national  theatres^  he 
-generally  sang  ill.  This  proposition  gave  immense  offence  to  the 
millions  who  think  that  Braham*s  singing  is  always  perfection,  and  also 
to  two  or  three  persons,  still  more  unreasonable  and  bigotted,  who 
doubt  his  ability  to  sing  at  all.  We  are  glad  to  see  our  opinion  cor- 
roborated by  authority  so  respectable.  We  think  the  better,  both  of 
Lord  Mount  Edgecumbe  and  of  ourselves,  for  finding  that  his  judg- 
ment agrees  with  ours ;  and  we  avow  it,  which  is  more  than  men  of  leas 
modesty  and  candour  would  do. 

*  Braham  has  done  material  injury  to'  English  singing  by  producing  a  host  of 
imitators.  What  is  in  itself  not  good,  but  may  be  endured  from  a  fine  performer, 
becomes  insufferable  in  bad  imitation.  Catalani  has  done  less  mischief,  only  because 
her  powers  are  unique  and  her  astonishing  execution  unattainable.  Many  men  endeavour 
to  rival  Braham ;  ao  woman  can  aspire  to  being  a  Catalani. 


Cataktm  :— 

*'  Of  this  celebrated  performer  it  is  well  known  that  her  voice  b  of  a  most 
uncommon  quality,  ana  capable  of  exertions  almost  supernatural.  Her  throat 
seems  endued  (as  nas  been  remarked  by  medical  men)  with  a  power  of  expan- 
sion and  muscular  motion  by  no  means  usual,  and  when  she  throws  out  all 
her  voice  to  the  utmost,  it  has  a  volume  and  strength  that  are  quite  surprising^ 
while  its  agility  in  divisions,  running  up  and  down  the  scale  in  semi-tone^ 
and  its  compass  in  jumping  over  two  octaves  at  once,  are  equally  astonishing. 
It  were  to  oe  wished  she  was  less  lavish  in  the  display  of  ihtese  wonderftil 
powers,  and  sought  to  please  more  than  to  surprise :  but  her  taste  is  vicious* 
tier  excessive  love  of  ornament  spoiling  every  simple  air,  and  her  greatest 
delight  (indeed  her  chief  merit)  being  in  son^of  a  bold  and  spirited  character^ 
where  much  b  left  to  her  discretion  (or  indiscretion)  without  being  confined 
b^r  the  accompaniment,  but  in  which  she  can  indulge  in  ad  libitum  pasraget 
with  a  luxuriance  and  redundancy  no  other  singer  ever  possessed,  or  if 
possessinff  never  practised,  and  which  she  carries  to  a  fantastical  excess.  She 
IS  fond  of  sinnng  variations  on  some  known  simj^eair,andlatfer]v  hasptished 
this  taste  to  the  very  height  of  absurdity,  by  sniffing,  even  vnthout  words, 
variations  composed  for  tne  fiddle.  *rhis  is  absolute  nonsense,  a  lamentable 
misapplication  of  that  finest  of  instruments,  the  human  voice,  and  of  the 
deligntful  faculty  of  song.  Whenever  I  hear  such  an  outrageous  display  of 
execution,  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  I  never  fail  to  recollect,  and  cordially 
join  in,  the  opinion  of  a  late  noble  statesman,  more  fiunous  for  hb  wit  than 
for  love  of  music,  who,  hearing  a  remark  on  the  extreme  difficult  of  some 
performance,  observed,  that  he  wbhed  it  was  imposnbU.* 

<*  From  what  has  been  said  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  Catalan!  has  a 
bad  choice  of  music,  and  that  she  prefers  the  compositions  of  inferior  masters, 
written  expressly  for  herself,  to  the  more  regular  of  better  composers.  She 
found  one  nere  precbely  to  her  taste  in  Pucitta,  who  had  been  successfiil  in 
two  very  light,  out  pleasing  comic  operas.  Him  she  employed  to  compote 
for  her  several  serious,  to  which  he  was  unequal :  all  of  them  were  very 
moderate.  La  Vestale  the  best.  She  performed,  however,  in  many  others  i 
Semiramide,  by  Portoeillo,  which  she  chose  for  her  d^biit ;  but  it  was  very 
inferior  to  Bbnchi's,  Mitridate,  £]frida,  and,  much  to  her  diseatbfaction.  La 
Clemenza  di  Tito,  for  she  deie$Ud  Mozarfi  music,  which  keeps  the  singer  to6 
much  under  the  control  of  the  orchestra,  and  too  strictly  confined  to  time, 
which  she  b  apt  to  violate.  Yet  she  first  introduced  to  our  stage  hb  Nozze 
di  Figaro,  in  which  she  acted  the  part  of  Susanna  admirably.  In  the  Orazi 
she  performer!  the  first  soprano's  part  of  Curiazio,  that  of  the  first  woman 
being  filled  by  Ferlendb,  a  pretty  good  actress,  at  diat  time  first  buffiu  But 
she  totally  disregBirded  the  genend  effect  of  an  opera,  and  the  cast  of  all  the 
oUier  characters,  whatever  might  be  the  disaovanta^  of  it  to  the  other 
performers,  if  she  was  indulged  in  her  whimsical  choice  of  parts  for  herself. 
Thus  in  Didone,  she  caused  the  part  of  Enea  to  be  done  by  Madame  Dussek, 
who  had  neither  voice,  figure,  nor  action  for  the  character;  and  in  another 
opera,  she  made  Madame  Dussek  act  the  first-woman's  part,  choosing  for 
herself  that  of  the  first  man. 

**  Catalani  was  now  the  only  performer  pf  any  eminence  remaining  in 
England,  and  led  in  both  lin<^ ;  out  as  one  sin^  does  not  constitute  an 
opera,t  and  neither  her  dbposition  would  bear  with  others,  nor  the  extrava- 
gance of  her  annually  increasing  demands  allow  the  manager  to  engage  them, 
she  at  lengUi  quitted  the  theatre  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  181 3.'^^ 

•  Thi»bimmM has  genarallv  been  pven  to  Dr.  Johnson,  bat  I  have  reason  to  know 
U  WIS  said  by  the  noble  lord  alluded  to,  of  whom  a  similar  one  is  recorded  confirmiag 
Ids  dbtaste  wr  mnaic.  Being  asked  why  he  did  not  sabscribe  to  the  Ancient  CoDcerte, 
and  it  being  urged  as  a  reason  for  it  that  his  brother  the  Bishop  of  W  did, 

"  Oh/'  rephed  his  lordship, "  if  I  was  as  deaf  as  my  brother,  I  woold  sabscribe  too." 

t  Her  hasband,  M.  Valabregue,  was  of  a  very  different  opinion :  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  **  Ma  fenune,  et  qoatre  ou  cinq  ponpees,  voila  toat  ce  qu'il  finut," 
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She  returned  to  the  opera  stage  for  a  few  nights  about  three  or  four 
Masons  ago,  and  simg  so  ill  in  the  part  of  Susanna,  in  the  Nozxe  di 
Figaro,  to  Ronsi  de  Begnis'  Countess,  that  she  was  very  deservedly 
hissed.  Her  fault  was  not  from  failure  of  voice,  which  would  only 
liave  excited  regret,  but  vicious  embellishment. 

Of  Curioni,  Zucchelli,  and  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  the  lost  pearl  of  the 
opera,  the  critic  writes  thus  :^ 

«  The  first  tenor,  Curioni,  has  a  very  sweet  and  pleasing  voice,  and  is  aa 
Agreeable  though  not  a  great  singer;  and  Zucchelli,  who  possesses  the  most 
soft,  mellow,  and  flexible  bass  voice  I  almost  ever  heard.  Konzi  de  Begnis, 
with  a  pretty  face  and  pleasing  countenance,  has]  a  voice  of  great  sweetness 
and  flexibility,  which  she  mana^  with  considerable  skill  and  taste,  is  a  good 
singer,  and  a  good  actress,  both  in  serious  and  comic  parts.  !6ut  she  decidedly 
excels  most  in  the  latter :  indeed  I  have  rarely  seen  a  better  buffiiu  She  made 
iier  first  appearance  in  II  Turco  in  Italia,  and  acted  in  it  delightfully.  Her 
husband,  De  Begnis,  b  an  excellent  comic  actor." 

Velluti,  Caradorl,  and  Bonini : — 

**  The  first  appearance  of  Signer  Velluti  was  announced  to  take  place,  on 
aYi  unusual  niaht,  Jbr  Ms  own  benefii,  granted  him,  it  was  said,  on  account  of 
the  great  trouble  he  had  taken  (to  use  a  theatrical  phrase)  in  getting  up  the 
toew  opera ;  which  indeed  was  true,  for,  as  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
stage,  ne  entirely  directed  all  the  performances  in  which  he  took  a  part.  As 
he  bad  brought  me  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  friend  at  Florence,  and  my 
curiosity  was  a  good  deal  raised  from  the  representation  given  to  me  of  his 
talents,  I  was  induced  once  more  to  enter  a  theatre,  and  was  present  on  that 
^occasion.  At  the  moment  when  he  was  expected  to  appear,  the  most  profound 
silence  reined  in  one  of  the  most  crowdeii  audiences  I  ever  saw,  broken  on 
his  advancing  by  loud  applauses  of  encouragement.  The  first  note  he  uttered 
gave  a  shock  of  surprise,  almost  of  disgust,  to  inexperienced  ears,  but  his 
performance  was  listened  to  with  attention  and  great  applause  throughout, 
with  but  few  audible  expressions  of  disapprobation,  speedily  suppressed.  The 
^pem  he  had  chosen  for  his  debut  was  II  Crociato  in  Egitto,  oy  a  German 
composer  named  Mayerbeer,  till  then  totally  unknown  in  this  country.  The 
music  was  quite  of  the  new  school,  but  not  copied  fVom  its  founder  Rossini : 
it  was  original,  odd,  flighty,  and  might  even  be  termed  Jitniasiic,  but  at  times 
beautiful ;  here  and  there  most  delightful  melodies  and  harmonies  occurred, 
but  it  was  unequal.  Solos  were  as  rare  as  in  all  the  modem  operas,  but  the 
numerous  concerted  pieces  much  shorter  and  far  less  noisy  tnan  Rossini's, 
consisting  chiefly  of  duetts  and  terzettos,  with  but  few  chorusses,  and  no 
overwhelming  accompaniments.  Indeed  Mayerbeer  has  rather  gone  into  the 
contrary  extreme,  the  instrumental  parts  being  frequently  so  slight  as  to  be 
almost  meagre,  while  he  has  sought  to  produce  new  and  striking  effects  from 
the  voices  atone.  The  first  woman's  part  was  filled  by  Caradori,  the  only  singer 
left  who  could  undertake  it,  Pasta's  enjragement  having  terminated,  and  her 
performance  jgave  great  satisfaction.  Though  from  want  of  power  she  is  not 
fo  be  ranked  in  the  first  line  of  prima  donnas,  it  may  truly  be  said  she  is  unth" 
end  afmUt,    Her  voice  is  sweet,  but  not  strong ;  her  knowledge  of  music  very 

rt ;  her  taste  and  style  excellent,  full  of  dencacy  and  expression.  In  a  room 
is  a  perfect  singer.  Her  genteel  and  particularly  modest  manner,  com* 
bined  with  a  very  agreeable  person  and  countenance,  render  her  a  pleasing 
and  interesting,  though  not  a  surprizing  performer. 

**  To  speak  more  minutely  of  Velluti.  This  singer  is  no  longer  young, 
and  his  voice  is  in  decay.  It  seems  to  have  had  considerable  compass,  but 
has  failed  (which  is  extraordinary)  in  its  middle  tones,  many  of  which  are 
harsh  and  grating  to  the  ear.  Some  of  his  upper  notes  are  still  exquisitely 
sweet,  ana  he  freauently  dwells  on,  swells,  and  diminishes  them  witn 
delightful  efiect.    Iiis  lower  notes  too  are  full  and  mellow,  and  he  displays 
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considerable  art  in  descending  from  the  one  to  the  other  hj  passages  ingeniously 
contrived  to  avoid  those  which   he  knows  to  be  defective.     His  manner 
is    florid    without    extravagance,    his    embellishments    (many  of   whicl^ 
were  new  tome)  tasteful  and  neatly  executed.  His  general  style  is  the  grazmo^ 
with  infinite  delicacy  and  a  great  deal  of  expression,  but  never  rising  to  the 
grand,  simple,  and  dignified  canlalnle  of  the  old  school,  still  less  to  the  least 
approach  towards  iht  oravura.    He  evidently  has  no  other,  therefore  there  is  a 
great  want  of  variety  in  his  performance,  as  well  as  a  total  deficiency  of  force 
and  spirit.      Of  the  great  singers  mentioned  before,    he   most  resembles 
Pacchierotti,  in  one  only,  and  tnat  the  lowest  of  his  styles,  but  cannot  bo 
compared  to  him  in  excellence.     He  is  also  somewhat  like  him  in  figure,  but 
&r  better  looking ;  in  his  youth  he  was  reckoned  remarkably  handsome.    On 
the  whole,  there  is  much  to  approve  and  admire  in  his  performance,  and  I 
can  readily  believe  that  in  his  prime  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the  reputation 
he  has  attained  in  Italy.      £ven  here,  under  so  many  disadvantages,  he 
produced   considerable  effect,  and  overcame  much  of  the  prejudice  raised 
against  him.  To  the  old  he  brought  back  some  pleasing  recollections ;  others, 
to  whom  his  voice  was  new,  became  reconciled  to  it,  and  sensible  of  his  merits; 
whilst  many  declared  that  to  the  last  his  tones  gave  them  more  pain  than 
pleasure.  However,  either  from  curiosity  or  real  admiration,  he  drew  crowded 
audiences,  and  no  opera  but  the  Crociato  was  performed  to  the  end  of  the 
season. 

**  The  next  (of  1896)  began  also  with  the  same  opera,  but  very  differently 
performed.  Caradori,  though  still  belonging  to  the  company,  was  unaccount-^ 
ably  removed,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  new  singer  of  the  name  of 
Bonini,  and  Garcia's  place  was  filled  by  a  penormer  below  mediocrity.  The 
new  first  woman  having  frequently  sung  with,  and  been  taught  by  v  elluti, 
was  brought  over  at  his  recommendation  and  desire.  She  was  not  without 
merit,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  say  what  were  her  faults ;  but  it  was  impossible 
she  should  please :  neither  her  voice  nor  her  style  had  any  peculiar  excellence 
or  defects ;  her  person  was  small  and  very  plain,  and  she  was  no  actress.  She 
was  little  attended  to,  and  though  never  calling  down  disapprobation,  was 
never  applauded.  Velluti's  favour  sensibl]^  declined,  and  in  his  second  opera, 
called  Tebaldo  e  Isolina,  by  Morlacchi,  which  he  considers  as  his  chef-d'oeuvre^ 
he  was  much  less  admired  than  in  the  former.  For  his  benefit  this  year, 
(which  I  also  went  to)  he  brought  out  Aureliano  in  Palmira,  one  of  the  first 
compositions  of  Rossini,  and  the  only  one  of  his  operas  in  which  he  ever  would 
sing.  It  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  best  of  that  master,  as  he  had  not  yet,  iq 
his  efforts  at  originality,  fallen  into  that  wild  unnatural  style  which  charac- 
terizes so  many  of  his  works.  There  are  in  it  many  beautiful  melodies^ 
and  but  little  of  the  extravagant  ornament  and  cramped  passages  he  subse- 
quently delighted  to  introduce.  Those  who  are  more  conversant  with  his 
compositions,  and  can  remember  them  (which  I  have  professed  I  cannot)  saj 
that  this  opera  has  been  a  nursery  from  whence  he  has  drawn  much  for  his 
later  produdtions,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  one  good  moti\40  in  it  which  he 
has  not  transplanted  into  some  other.  The  first  woman's  part  was  again  filled 
by  Bonini,  a  miserable  representative  of  the  heroic  Zenobia.  But  I  now 
discovered  why  Velluti  preferred  her  to  any  other  performer.  Pasta  had 
returned  to  England  some  time  before  for  her  usual  short  engagement,  but 
they  never  appeared  in  the  same  opera.  This  was  thought  to  be  occasioned 
by  jealousy  or  rivalry  in  one  or  both:  Velluti,  however,  was  in  the  right  to 
decline  it.  She  would  not  only  have  overpowered  him  with  the  strength  and 
volume  of  her  voice,  but  her  style  was  so  dif&rent,  often  so  superior  to  his 
own,  that  they  could  never  have  harmonized  v^ell :  whereas  Bonini,  trained 
by  him,  accustomed  to  sing  with  him,  and  having  acquired  all  his  peculiar 
graces,  was  exactly  suited  to  him  by  equality  of  power,  and  similarity  of  style ; 
in  the  duettos  accordingly  nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  the  union  of 
their  voices." 

The  orilkiiie  od  Velluti  is  iudalgeat,  bat,  in  the  maiD,  jaBt ;.  that «« 
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Caradori  perhaps  a  little  too  laudatory ;  her  chaste  style,  howerer,  is 
^<iiiUarly  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  old  school ;  that  of  Bonini  the 
exact  truth.  And  the  reason  of  the  signor^s  preferring  her  to  Pasta  is 
Tery  sufficiently  explained.  That  person  had  a  great  horror  of  any 
merit  which  might  possihly  come  imto  collision  with  his  own,  and 
tronld  have  said,  in  the  spirit  of  M.  Valahregue,  <<  Moi,  et  quatre  on 
cinq  poup^es,  voillt  tout  ce  qu*il  faut.'' 

On  the  mismanagement  of  the  opera,  the  author  has  these  judicious 
observations  :— 

**  Whilst  enormous  expence  is  lavished  in  superfluities,  a  mean  economy 
prevails  in  all  the  inferior  departments,  with  regard  to  secondary  singers,  the 
chorus  and  orchestra :  the  scenery,  decorations,  and  wardrobe,  are  m  every 
respect  unworthy  of  the  largest  theatre  in  the  country.  The  ballets  too  have 
latterly  been  of  a  very  infenor  description,  scarcely  above  mediocrity.  Such 
are  the  consequences  of  a  bad  system  of  government,  and  of  the  want  of  a 
manager  conversant  with  the  Italian  stage,  a  good  judge  of  music  and  of 
singers,  acquainted  with  foreign  languages,  and  torei^  usaees,  of  liberal  ideas, 
not  sparing  of  expence,  but  judicious  in  the  application  of  it;  knowing  what 
it  rignt,  and  firm  in  exercising  his  authority  to  enforce  it:  in  short,  one  who 
can  act  for  himself,  and  not  oe  dependent  on  the  ignorance  or  bad  faith  of 
subordinate  agents.  Such  a  one  only  can  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
theatre  with  success,  and  give  to  the  English  public  a  really  good  Italian 
opera." 

While  performances,  the  ballet  particularly,  have  been  deteriorating, 
the  cost  to  subscribers  has  been  increasing. 

• 

*'  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who  are  not  old  enough  to  remember 
it;  that  at  the  penod  when  these  Reminiscences  commence,  and  for  many 
years  subsequent  to  it,  the  price  of  a  subscription  to  a  box  for  ^fi/iy  repre- 
sentations was  twenty  guineas  a  seat,  so  that  there  was  a  positive  saving  of 
five  guineas  on  the  season  to  every  subscriber;  and  that  ioo  when  the  theatre 
was  differently  constructed,  and  the  private  boxes  were  very  few  in  number, 
not  exceeding  in  all  thirty-six,  eighteen,  ranged  in  three  rows,  on  each  side 
of  the  house  I  the  front  Being  then  occupied  oy  open  public  boxes  (or  twipki" 
theatre,  as  it  is  called  in  French  theatres)  communicating  with  the  pit.  Both 
of  these  were  filled  exclusively  with  the  highest  classes  of  society,  all,  without 
exception,  in  the  full  dress  then  universally  worn.  The  audiences  thus 
assembled  were  considered  as  indisputably  presenting  a  finer  spectacle  than 
any  other  theatre  in  Europe,  aqd  absolutely  astonished  the  foreign  performers, 
to  whom  such  a  si^ht  was  entirely  new.  At  the  end  of  the  performance  the 
company  of  the  pit  and  boxes  repaired  to  the  coffee-room,  which  was  then 
Uie  best  assembly  in  London,  private  ones  being  rarely  given  on  opera  nights, 
and  all  the  first  society  was  regularly  to  be  seen  there.  Over  the  front  box 
was  the  fire  shilling  gallery,  then  resorted  to  by  respectable  persons  not  in 
full  dress ;  and  above  that  an  upper  gallery,  to  which  the  admission  was  three 
shillings.  Subsequently  the  house  was  encircled  by  private  boxes,  yet  still 
the  pnces  remained  the  same,  and  the  pit  preserved  its  respectability  and 
even  grandeur  till  the  old  house  was  burnt  down  in  1789.  After  its  rebuilding 
the  subscription  was  raised  to  twenty-five  guineas,  and  subsequently  to 
thirty,  but  then  the  number  of  representations  was  encreased  to  sixty,  so 
that  the  admission  never  exceeded  the  usual  pit  price  of  half  a  guinea.  Thus 
it  continued  the  whole  time  that  I  was  a  subscriber  to  the  opera.  It  was 
not  till  the  second  year  of  Catalani's  engagement,  when  she  more  than 
doubled  her  demands,  and  obtained  a  salary  wholly  unprecedented,  that  the 
subscription  for  a  whole  box  was  at  once  raised  from  one  hundred  and  eighty 
to  three  hundred  guineas.  Thus  has  she  permanently  injured  the  establishment : 
ibr  the  price,  once  raised,  has  never  been  lowered,  or  at  most  in  a  very 
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trifling  degree :  and  it  is  become  quite  impossible  for  persons  of  moderate 
incomes  to  afford  so  unreasonable  a  sum  for  a  mere  entertainment.  Hence 
has  arisen  the  custom  of  halving  and  sub-dividing  the  subscriptions,  so  that 
very  few  persons  have  now  the  sole  ownership  of  a  box.  Hence  too  that  of 
letting  them  for  the  Dight»  and  of  selling  even  single  tickets  when  not  used 
by  the  proprietor.  Tne  evil  of  this  practice  is  evident.  Formerly  every 
lady  possessing  an  opera  box»  considered  it  as  much  her  home  as  her  house, 
ana  was  as  sure  to  be  found  there,  few  missing  any  of  the  performances.  If 
)>revented  from  going*  the  loan  of  her  box,  and  the  gratuitous  use  of  the 
tickets,  was  a  &vour  always  cheerfully  offered  and  thankfully  received  as  a 
matter  of  course,  without  any  idea  of  payment.  Then  too  it  was  a  favoui 
to  ask  gentlemen  to  belong  to  a  box,  when  subscribing  to  one  was  actuaHy 
advantageous.  Now,  no  lady  can  propose  to  them  to  give  her  more  thaa 
double  the  price  of  the  admission  at  the  door,  so  that  having  paid  so  exor- 
bitantly, every  one  is  glad  to  be  reimbursed  a  part  at  least  of  the  great 
expence  which  she  must  often  support  alone.  Boxes  and  tickets  therefore, 
are  no  longer  given,  they  are  let  tor  what  can  be  got;  for  which  traffic  the 
circulating  libraries  afford  an  easy  accommodation.  Many  too  which  are  not 
taken  for  the  season  are  disposeu  of  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  almost  put- 
up  to  auction,  their  price  varying  from  three  to  eight  or  even  ten  guineas, 
according  to  the  performance  of  uie  evening,  and  other  accidental  circum* 
stances.  I  have  known  an  instance  of  a  box  being  asked  for  in  the  morning 
for  a  particular  opera,  but  not  taken  on  account  ofthe  high  price  demanded  l: 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  same  box  was  offered  for  half  the  sum, 
and  then  a^in  rejected  from  the  suspicious  appearance  of  the  tendcfr.  The 
next  mommg  the  reason  was  discovered ;  the  opera  had  been  changed.  This 
artifice  requires  no  comment.  In  no  other  theatre  in  any  country  was  such  , 
uncertainty  of  prices  ever  heard  of:  they. every  where  are,  and  ought  to  be,* 
fixed  and  invariable. 

**  While  the  boxes  are  thus  let  at  prices  so  much  too  high,  admissions  to 
the  pit  are  to  be  purchased  beneath  their  proper  value.  Half-a-guinea  has  at 
all  times  been  the  established  price  for  that  part  of  the  house:  but  by  the 
convenient  accommodation  before  alluded  to,  they  are  now  to  be  bought  for 
inferior  sums  nightly ;  and  if  taken  for  the  whole  season,  for  not  much  more 
than  half  what  it  would  cost  to  pay  the  entrance  money  at  the  door.  This 
is  as  injurious  and  unfair  to  the  proprietors  of  the  theatre  as  the  box  system  is 
to  the  frequenters  of  it.  Besides  these  contrivances  for  filling  the  theatre,  the 
manager  has  recourse  to  issuing  orders  of  free  admission  (vaiying  in  number 
acoording  to  circumstances)  that  the  benches  may  be  occupied  on  unattractive 
nights  :  boxes  even  are  frequently  given  away,  or  let  for  trifling  sums,  to 
create  the  delusive  appearance  of^a  crowded  h|t>use,  when  in  fact  the  money 
actually  received  is  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  evening's  expence.^ 

There  is  in  fact  a  rarying  price  of  admission  to  the  pit.  When  a 
thin  or  bad  house  is  expected^  cards  of  admission  are  sold  for  eight 
and  sixpence,  and  on  these  nights  that  in  fact  is  the  price  of  the  pit, 
for  few  will  pay  ten  and  sixpence  when  it  is  well  known  that  tickets 
can  be  procured  for  eight  and  sixpence.  When  there  is  attraction^ 
this  pasteboard  issue  is  contracted  proportionally,  and  when  Pastq. 
performs,  a  card  is  not  to  be  had. 

The  author  proceeds: 

"  From  all  these  causes  the  whole  style  of  the  Opera  House  is  totally 
changed,  its  audiences  are  of  a  different  description,  its  comfort  entirely  lost. 
The  pit  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  resort  of  ladies  of  fieishion ;  and  latterly,  by  the 
innovations  introduced,  is  no  loneer  agreeable  to  the  former  male  frequenters 
of  it.  Those  who  compose  the  oest.part  of  the  audience,  and  who  really 
pay  the  fair  price,  coming  late  to  the  tneatre,  find  all  the  seats  occupied  by 
the  holders  of  orders  and  of  cheap  admusions ;  while  the  boxes,  bemg  fre» 
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quenily  filled  by  occasional  hirers  of  them,  afford  ho  retreat  to  those  who 
would  visit  the  friends  to  whom  they  properly  belong.*  This  is  an  abuse 
which  the  manager  should  rectify  for  bis  own  sake ;.  for  that  of  the  sub* 
scribers  the  rent  of  the  boxes  ought  to  be  lowered,  if  not  to  their  original 
price,  which  may  how  be  impossible,  at  least  to  one  far  beneath  what  is  still 
demanded,  though  the  first  cause  for  raising  it  has  long  ceased.  This  might 
be  done,  if  the  establishment  were  judiciously  managed,  and  its  expences 
reduced  within  reasonable  bounds;  especially  as  the  term  of  all  the  boxes 
which  were  private  property,  (originally  assigned  to  the  lenders  of  money  for 
vebuilding  the  theatre,)  is  now  expired,  and  they  are  become  that  ot  the 
manager,  by  which  a  very  large  addition  is  made  to  the  amount  of  the 
subscription.  The  only  plea  that  can  be  adduced  for  not  doing  so,  must  be, 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  in  which  former  managers  have  plunged  the 
eoncem,  the  vast  debt  yet  unpaid,  and  the  endless  law-suits  in  which  its 
affairs  are  still  involved.  To  these  difficulties  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect 
that  an  effectual  remedy  will  be  found,  or  that  the  encumbrances  will  ever 
be  entirely  shaken  off.  Certainly  not  as  the  concern  is  at  present  conducted. 
The  whole  system  is  radically  bad ;  and  nothing  can  restore  the  opera  in  this 
country  to  its  former  respectable  and  agreeable  footing,  or  the  performances  to 
that  excellence  which  a  public  paying  so  dearly  has  a  right  to  expect,  but  a 
total  reformation,  an  entire  change  of  proprietors,  of  managers,  of  all  parties 
connected  with  the  theatre,  I  had  almost  said,  hampered  and  embarrassed 
as  it  is,  of  the  theatre  itself." 

The  raffish  composition  of  th^  pit  is  likely  to  prove  a  material 
prejudice  to  the  theatre.  The  very  last  article  on  the  opera  which 
appeared  in  oar  publication,  closed  with  these  remarks: — ^'^  We  would 
recommend  the  proprietor  to  be  a  little  more  nice  in  the  distribution 
of  his  orders ;  for  if  he  perseveres  in  the  system  of  cramming  the  pit 
with  shop-hoys,  coxcombs  will  soon  come  to  a  resolution  not  to  he 
seen  there ;  and  then  all  the  world  will  think  it  vulgar  to  be  found 
in  the  pit,  and  as  every  body  cannot  get  into  the  boxes,  the  consequence 
will  be  that  a  large  class  will  cease  to  visit  the  theatre.  The  would-be 
fashionables  will  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  house,  and  grievously 
will  the  treasury  feel  their  absence.  It  is  a  point  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  opera  to  uphold  by  all  means,  the  fashion 
of  the  pit," — Lond.  Mag*  Marchy  1826. 

The  opera  is  now  the  only  theatre,  the  performances  of  which  are 
not  Tulgarized  to  the  very  lowest  level,  and  it  will  share  the  disgrace 
and  the  fate  of  the  other  public  places  whenever  the  mob  feel  their 
strength  in  it.  The  introduction  of  horses  on  the  stage  this  season, 
we  regard  as  a  bad  omen ;  it  is  said  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
adding  to  the  effect  of  the  spectacle  while  it  is  secondary,  but  we 
know  from  experience  that  where  the  mob  is  powerful,  the  spectacle 
never  is  long  secondary ;  that  it  always  ends  by  usurping  the  first 
place,  and  excluding  all  the  more  lasting  attractions. 


*  Most  improper  company  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  even  in  the  principal  tiers,  aud 
tickets  bearing  the  names  of  ladies  of  tbe  highest  class  have  been  presented  by  those 
of  the  /owMt.  such  as  used  to  be  admitted  o^y  to  the  hindmost  rows  of  the  gallery.^ — 
[A  fact  for  which  we  can  vouch. — ftei?.] 
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DIARY 

FOB  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY. 


April24th,  There  is  often  an  amusing  truth  in  the  representations  of 
▼anity.  It  is  frequently  correct  enough  in  the  statentent  of  facts,  and 
only  wrong  in  the  flattering  interpretations  which  it  puts  on  then. 

Lord  K ,  a  remarkably  deformed  and  mean-looking  man,  observed 

once  to  another  peer,  **  There  is  something,  my  lord,  in  us  nobility, 
which  certainly  distinguishes  us  from  the  common  herd.  Now,  for 
instance,  when  I  chance  to  walk  through  a  village  where  my  person  is 
entirely  unknown,  every  creature  that  sees  me  pass,  cries  out  '*  there 
goes  my  lord^*  My  lord  was  right  in  his  statement,  but  wrong  in  his 
inference.  He  laid  to  the  account  of  his  dignity,  the  distinction  that 
belonged  to  his  deformity.  This  mistake  of  self-love  is  a  frequent 
one.  The  John  Bull,  in  recounting  its  achievements,  having  claimed 
the  merit  merely  of  having,  the  other  day,  saved  the  throne  ;t  and, 
Tom  Thumb  like,  crushed  a  rebellion  of  giants,  (of  his  own  making, 
Lord  Grizzle  would  add,)  states,  that  after  this  exploit, 

"  We  were  about  to  retire  to  our  privacy,  [*  Rebellion's  dead — and 
now  ril  go  to  breakfast,'  says  the  modest  prototype,  Tom  Thumb  the 
Great,]  when  the  public  voice,  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  called 
upon  us  to  continue  our  labours — and  it  is  not  small  praise  to  be 
able  to  affirmy  that,  from  the  commencement  of  our  labours^  the 
fFhig  and  Radical  press  began  to  wane,  and  was  gradually  purged 
of  its  base  excesses,  whilst  its  coarse  ribaldry  was  for  ever  con" 
signed  to  contempt  and  oblivion,*' 

There  is  undeniably  much  exactness  in  this  representation.  It  is 
true,  that  John  Bull  made  scurrility  so  odious  by  its  prodigal  use  oi^ 
it,  that  others  became  justly  ashamed  of  the  weapon  ;  and  its  ribaldry 
so  outrageously  exceeded  that  of  the  rest  of  the  press,  that  the  minor 
offences  were  at  once  forgotten.  The  John  Bull  incontestibly  has  the 
merit  of  having  rendered  personality  unfashionable,  just  as  the 
drunken  slave  of  the  Spartans  deterred  the  beholders  of  his  bestial 
extravagances  from  intoxication. 

The  same  paper  is  guilty  of  this  little  indiscretion,  which,  at  the 
present  moment,  reflects  no  discredit  on  its  honesty,  though  much  on  its 
judgment : — 

To  those  who  have  been  io  the  habit  of  seeing  in  the  Morning  Chitmicle  news- 
paper the  continued  malevolent  attacks  apon  Lord  Eldon,  we  recommend  the  perusal 
of  the  following  speech — if  it  may  be  so  called — deUvered  by  his  lordship  on  Thursday, 
and  reported  in  that  paper  of  Friday  : — 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor  would  say  nothing  at  present  upon  the  case,  because  he  had 

*  The  vulgar  nick-name  for  a  hump-backed  man. 

t  The  loyal  professions  of  this  paper  are  of  an  amusing  ardonr.  They  are  of  that 
unreasonableness  which  is- considered,  we  suppose,  as  the  best  token  of  sincerity. 
Speaking  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  the  writer  says  : — '*  There  is  not  a  single  pre- 
regative — scanty  enough  God  knows  in  number — wliich  we  would  not  lay  down  our 
lives  to  support."  Sturgeon  and  whales*  tails  are  among  the  scanty  number ;  and  how 
readily,  cheerfully,  and  nobly,  the  Bull  would  lay  down  life  in  vindicating  the  royal 
rights  to  these  fishy  perquisitra. 
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not  yet  completely  formed  hif  det^^DIDatioD ;  bat  he  would  read  over  the  affidante 
igain,  and  give  hu  judgment  to-morrow  morning.  His  Lordship  adrerted  to  the  pbm 
parsued  by  Lord  Thurlow,  of  hearing  counsel  in  afi  cases,  but  particularly  in  bankruptcy. 
That  noble  lord  had  frequently  told  him  the  manner  in  which  he  used  to  hear  counsel, 
and  giro  his  decisions,  up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  before  the  commission,  in  1783. 
*  With  regpeet  to  my  own  cote,  (said  his  lordship,  ^leaking  in  a  Teiy  low  tone,  dropping 
his  head,  and  apparently  much  affected,)  I  don't  my  much,  but  I  ftel  a  good  deal.  I 
well  hiow  that  my  mind  U  so  constituted  that  it  necessarily  leads  to  delay,  wkkh  T  cannot 
avoid,  I  have  Uamt  that  there  is  an  if^nite  difference  between  despatching  business  and 
doing  it ;  and  those  who  look  to  the  proceedings  of  this  court  will  say  with  me,  that 
there  is  much  more  difficulty  in  making  a  proper  end  of  a  thing,  than  in  getting  rid  of 
it.  The  apology,  therefore,  J  now  make  to  the  public  for  my  defects,  (and  no  man  feels 
them  more  strongly  than  myself,  both  day  and  night,  when  I  am  awake,)  is,  that  my 
anxious  dedre  has  always  been  to  take  care  rather  that  1  should  be  finally  right, 
THAN  BE  PRECIPITATE.'  (A  dead  sileuce  prevailed  throughout  the  room  while  bis 
lordship  ottered  these  few  words.)  With  respect  to  the  case  befine  him,  he  rep^Med, 
tint  he  would  give  his  judgment  to-morrow  morning." 

Let  those,  we  say,  who  have  read  the  original  malevolence  of  the  writer  in  the 
Chronicle,  look  to  the  report  now  before  them — they  will  there  see  the  avowal  of  the 
principle  upon  which  the  great  man  who  makes  it  has  acted  through  life,  made  at 
taking  leave  of  the  bar.  They  vrill  there  see  the  noble  sight  of  a  true  patriot,  who, 
unmoved  by  the  scurrility,  unruffled  by  the  vituperation  of  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
boldly  and  manfully  maintained  his  post,  [and  received  his  salary  of  30,000/.  a  year,] 
through  days  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  until  the  vessel  of  the  state  rode  triumphantly 
and  in  safe^ ;  and  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  intellect,  and  in  the  possession  of  powers 
that  yet  shall  make  his  enemies  tremble,  has  resigned  that  office  to  which  his  libellers 
oallea  him  venally  attached,  and  which  no  man  ever  filled  more  ably  than  himself,  the 
moment  he  coidd  no  longer  conscientiously  hold  it — how  unconsciously  yet  how  perfectly 
do  Lord  Eldon*s  actions  give  the  lie  to  the  calumnies  rf  his  libellers. 

Particularly  the  calumny,  that  much  of  the  delay  is  ascrihahle  to  the 
natural  infirmity  of  his  lordship's  mind,  which  disqualifies  him  for  the 
business  of  deciding.  Lord  Eldon  was  indeed  an  excellent  judge, 
having  only  this  one  fault,  that  he  had  not  the  faculty  of  judging,  and 
consequently  doubted  instead  of  decreeing.  Hahes  confitenteniy  Mr. 
Bull — his  lordship  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge ;  and  you  quote  his  very 
confession  as  giving  the  lie  to  the  calumnies  of  his  libellers !  This  is 
marvellously  silly.  I  grant,  however,  that  there  is  something  touching 
in  the  described  bearing  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  ingenuous  language 
of  self-condemnation  which  fell  from  him.  Still  it  is  ill-timed.  He 
softens  in  adversity,  while  in  prosperity  he  has  been  hard  as  flint. 
This  is  not  indicative  of  a  noble  mind.  There  is  little  virtue  in  whim- 
pering peccavi  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  As  for  the  eulogium 
pronounced  by  John  Bull  on  our  late  concientious  magistrate,  it  is 
more  creditable  to  the  writer  than  the  subject — it  shows  that  there  is 
some  fidelity  in  the  one,  if  it  fails  to  prove  the  merits  of  the  other— ^ 
and  we  shall  only  remark  upon  it,  that  we  will  subscribe  to  every 
syllable  of  the  panegyric,  if  the  author  will  name  the  man  who  has 
done  so  much  good  to  his  Country  as  Lord  Eldon  has  thwarted.  We 
talk  of  our  Great  Unknowns,  Great  Unpaids,  &c.  His  lordship's 
distinguishing  title  in  history  should  be.  The  Great  Mischief. 

There  are  certain  phrases  which  are  immense  helps  to  human 

knowledge,  and  enable  us  to  clear  all  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
without  touching  them,  as  with  a  logical  leaping-pole.  A  philosopher 
relieves  himself  of  all  perplexity,  by  calling  an  appearance  a  lu^us 
naturtB  ;  a  physician  resorts  to  nerves  ;  a  statesman  meets  national 
distress,  by  terming  it  a  pecuniary  crisis ;  a  thief  styles  robbery 
equitable  adjustment    A  new  phrase  has  just  been  discovered  in 
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pftrfy  poHUcs,  which  has  wonderAilly  serred  all  the  purposes  of  ex- 
planation,  without  explaining  any  thing.  When  Mr.  Peel  retired  from 
office,  together  with  the  other  six,  it  was  said,  in  answer  to  the  impu- 
tation of  faction,  that  he  resigned  for  reaaone  personai  to  himself.  No 
one  knew  what  the  reasons  personal  to  himself  were,  or  what  they  were 
like,  or  what  they  were  good  for ;  hut  every  one  felt  that  it  was  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  he  resigned/or  reasons  personal  to  himself  J^ 
It  is  now  given  oat  in  the  Chronicle,  that  Lord  Lansdown  delays  taking 
office,  for  reasons  of  a  nature  peculiar  to  himself  This  also  is  a 
most  convincing  explanation — not  a  word  more  is  necessary.  We  see 
that  reasons  personal  to  a  man's  self,  are  an  ample  justification  of  his 
running  away  from  office,  and  that  reasons  of  a  nature  peculiar  to 
himself  cause  him,  with  equal  propriety,  to  stand  aloof  from  it.  But 
see  how  curiously  the  chain  of  causation  proceeds.  '^  Mr.  Tiemey 
and  Lord  Carlisle,"  it  is  affirmed,  ^*  of  course,  delay  also,  until  his 
lordship  joins.*'  His  lordship  delays  for  reasons  of  a  nature  peculiar 
to  himself;  and  Mr.  Tiemey  and  Lord  Carlisle,  of  course,  delay  also, 
for  reasons  of  a  nature  not  peculiar  to  themselves,  hut  to  Lord  Lans- 
down.  Nothing  can  he  conceived  more  explanatory  than  this ;  and  it 
IS  surprisingly  edifying  to  read  newspapers  which  clear  up  perplexing 
appearances  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner.  ^^  What  are  you  doing, 
Tom  ? "  asks  the  master,  in  the  old  joke.  ^'  Nothing,  sir."  <^  And 
what  are  you  doing.  Will  ?  "  "  Helping  Tom,  sir."  "  What  are  you 
standing  out  for,  my  Lord  Lansdown?"  '^  Reasons  of  a  nature 
peculiar  to  myself,  sir."  And  what  are  you  standing  out  for,  Tiemey  V* 
*^  For  his  lordship's  reasons,  sir." 

—  It  is  astonishing  what  strides  aldermen  are  making  in  science, 
and  literature,  and  morals.  In  my  last,  I  noted  the  hrilliant  discovery 
of  the  poet  Hudson,  made  by  Sir  Peter  Laurie.  I  have  now  to  record 
a  no  less  remarkahle  discovery  in  natural  history,  made  hy  Sir  Claudius 
Hunter,  namely ;  that  sheep  know,  by  a  certain  instinct,  when  they 
are  about  to  be  killed.  As  the  account  of  the  matter  is  extremely 
curious  in  every  particular,  as  well  as  honourable  to  aldermanic  parts, 
I  give  the  report  entire. 

On  Satordty,  while  Sir  Clatidiiii  Stephen  Hnnter  was  fittiDg  for  the  lord  major  at 
the  Mansion-houfe,  a  complaint  waa  made  againat  a  batcher  for  cruelty  to  a  aheep. 
There  was  nothing  more  than  ordinary  in  the  case,  until  the  worthy  alaerman  com- 
mented upon  the  conduct  of  the  butcher  and  the  animal,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
excused  both  for  the  course  they  pursued  towards  each  other.  The  hutcher  bad 
admitted,  without  hesitation,  that  he  had  punished  the  sheep  in  the  manner  described 
by  the  complainant,  bat  then  the  sheep  had,  he  said,  run  away  without  pioTocatioa 
three  several  times,  and  with  such  rapidity  as  to  bare  knocked  down  a  child,  or  eren  a 
man,  if  they  happened  to  come  in  contact.  It  was  impossible  to  overlook  such  conduct, 
and  the  butcher  could  not  restrain  his  anger  any  more  than  other  butchers  could 
restrain  theirs  under  similar  drcomstances.  Sir  Claodius  Hunter  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  candid  manner  in  which  the  butcher  had  acknowledged  the  offence  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  did  him  great  credit,  and  considenfblv  mitigated  the  degree  of  the  offence. 
"  But  you  should  have  considered,'*  said  his  worship,  '*  that  you,  as  a  butcher,  should 
have  known,  that  nothing  was  more  natural  than  for  that  animal  to  run  away  from  your 
knife.  Those  animals  have  an  instinct  by  which  they  know  when  they  are  going  to  b* 
slaoghtered,  and  they  canH  be  blamed  for  trying  to  run  away,  nor  shoald  they  be 
pantthed  for  it.  However,  as  yon  have  so  candidly  admitted  your  offence.  III 
mitigate  the  penalty  from  51.  to  J  /."  The  auditors  heiurd  all  this  with  as  serious  facet 
as  if  they  were  all  sheep  themselves. 


*  He  has  since  Parliamentarily  explained ;   and  it  turns  out  that  his  reason*^ 
penonal  to  himself,  resolve  themselves  into  a  politico-penonal  dislike  to  Mr,  Cannings 
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There  is  one  question  whkli  we  wonld  £ain  have  resolved  by  thiasftfe 
knight;  and  that  is,  whether  aldermen  know  any  one  thing  either  by' 
instinct  or  any  other  means  ? 

May  let.  The  subtlety  of  truth  is  so  great,  that  a  cruel  satire 
frequently  finds  its  way  into  a  compliment.  In  t)raisiug  the  two  ancient 
Universities,  on  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  London  University, 
Mr.  Brougham  professed  himself  as  revering  Oxford  for  having  pro-* 
duced  '^  ^ch  men  as  Copplestone  and  Wheatley,  and  many  others,  to 
mention  whom  would  rather  bewilder  than  enlighten  hie  hearere!* 

This  carries  with  it  either  an  imputation  of  ignorance  to  the 
auditors,  or  an  insinuation  of  the  inutility  of  the  Great  Unnamed's 
labours.  If  they  are  profitable  to  the  world,  why  are  they  not 
valued  % — ^if  not,  why  are  they  pursued  /  The  fame  of  a  chemist  or 
a  mathematician  penetrates  every  factory  and  workshop  ;  that  of  a 
philologist  lives  only  in  an  university ;  the  mention  of  the  names  of 
the  former  speaks  substantial  service  to  society,  the  latter  fall  blanks 
on  the  ear,  "  bewildering  rather  than  enlightening."  It  is  proper, 
however,  that  we  should  have  philologists :  the  absurdity  lies  in  en- 
deavouring to  make  all  men  philologists — that  or  nothing.  There  are 
many  narrow  paths  of  learning  which  ought  not  to  be  shut  up  ;  but  it 
is  preposterous  to  convert  them  into  the  highways  of  general  edu- 
cation, with  a  perfect  knowledge,  that  not  more  than  two  or  three 
men  in  an  age  can  thread  their  way  to  the  end.  One  balancer  of 
strawy  will  serve  a  whole  people ;  and  how  ridiculous  it  would  be  to 
see  thousands  of  youths  drilled  to  the  exercise,  and  with  the  full 
assurance,  that  not  one  in  ten  thousand  could  attain  to  any  tolerable 
degree  of  proficiency  in  the  art,  (while  they  would  remain  almost 
utterly  ignorant  of  all  others ;)  and  that  if  they  did  attain  to  pro- 
ficiency, they  would  find  no  demand  or  respect  for  it  in  the  world,  the 
honour  of  course  declining  with  the  rarity.  Is  this  an  argument 
against  classical  pursuits  ?  No  more  than  it  is  an  argument  against 
straw.  Straw  has  its  excellent  uses  ;  we  only  object  to  the  waste  of 
time  and  industry  in  balancing  it  on  the  nose.  Had  we  ancient  uni- 
versities for  the  preservation,  promotion,  and  encouragement  of  skill  ia 
straw ;  we  should  doubtless  find  professors  instructing  the  tyro,  not 
in  plaiting  or  weaving  it,  but  in  poising  it  on  the  chin.  This  per* 
formance  would  be  the  ambition  of  the  whole  society,  and  on  it  its 
honours  would  be  bestowed.  The  result — that  one  balancer  would 
rise  to  delight  the  curious  in  half  a  century,  and  a  million  of  bunglers 
would  be  turned  out  with  prodigious  labour.  Swift's  projector  con- 
trived a  stupendous  machine  for  cutting  cabbages,  only  inferior  to  the 
mode  by  knife  and  hand.  It  is  well  to  have  a  scheme  of  education 
for  keening  men  barren,  only  inferior  to  leaving  them  entirely  uniu- 
structed. 

—  The  newspapers  have  in  their  great  goodness  given  the  editor 
of  John  Bull  a  desperate  fit.  1  am  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  no 
truth  whatever  in  the  story,  which  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  credit ; 
having  observed  that  for  many  weeks  past  our  high  churchman's 
Sunday  homilies  have  savoured,  as  Gil  Bias  says,  diablement  of 
apoplexy.  The  Examiner  asserts,  that  the  disorder  is  a  chronic  dul- 
ness ;  as  I  have  a  sort  of  kindness  for  the  party,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
believe  it  nothing  worse.  The  Bull,  it  must  be  remarked,  is  just 
toow  undergoing  a  transformation  from  a  ministerial  to  an  opposition 
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.aiifaiiBly  and  all  creaturM  duriaf  tiie  period  of  such  chaages  avs  ia  a 
heavy,  torpid  state. 

~  Sth.  It  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  features  of  the  faultless  con« 
fltitution  of  Enfland,  that  its  peers  are  not  only  qualified  by  inherit- 
ance to  make  laws,  but  also  to  exercise  judicial  functions  in  eases  4>f 
appeal — ^that  is  to  say,  when  the  decree  of  a  great  judge,  most 
learned  in  the  law,  is  called  in  question,  it  is  thought  wise  that  the 
decision  should  rest  with  a  uumb^  of  lords,  who  are^  in  all  human 
probability,  neither  learned  in  the  law  nor  in  any  thing  else.  This  is 
One  of  our  many  beautifnl  balances.  How  can  skill  be  better  coun- 
terpoised than  by  ignorance.  One  man  who  has  spent  a  life  in  the 
study  o£  the  law,  is  very  properly  supposed  fallible  in  the  administration 
of  it ;  where  are  you  then  to  look  for  those  who  are  competent  to 
correct  his  judgment  1  Surely  among  a  body  of  noble  persons  who, 
taken  in  the  mass,  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  If  boots 
were  of  the  importance  of  laws  to  society,  an  appeal  would  certainly 
lie  from  Hoby*s  fits  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  it  would  be  con- 
stitutionally assumed,  that  peers  of  the  realm,  without  ever  having 
'  bandied  lapstone  or  awl,  are  competent  to  set  aside  the  work  of  the 
craftsman,  and  able  to  shape  and  fashion  Wellingtons  with  more  than 
the  perfection  of  regular  journeymen.  Such  is  the  theory  of  here- 
.  ditary  skilL  It  is,  however,  in  some  degree  cured  in  the  practice. 
There  are  a  few  craftsmen  in  the  House  of  Lords,  wiio  take  the 
leading  part  in  the  appellative  jurisdiction ;  and  the  business  is  in 
effect  entirely  entrusted  to  them,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it  is  almost 
forgotten  that  the  constitution  has  given  to  others  a  function  without 
a  qualification  ;  and  in  providing  for  the  performance  of  the  judicial 
duties  of  the  House,  those  men  only  are  named  or  thought  of  who 
are  competent  to  discharge  them.  Aa  in  a  mixed  company  of  men 
most  of  whom  were  blind,  those  only  would  be  talked  of  as  judges  of 
painting  who  possessed  the  gift  of  sight.  This  habit  of  altogether 
overlooking  the  non-effectives  in  disposing  of  the  forces,  has  extremely 
disturbed  Lord  Holland^  and  last  night  he  rose  in  the  House  to  object 
to  the  use  of  **  Expressions  which  seemed  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the 
learned  law  lords  sat  in  that  House  to  try  and  decide  appeab.  The 
right  to  try  and  decide  appeals  was  not  limited  to  any  one  noble  lord, 
or  to  any  particular  peers  in  preference  to  the  rest,  but  resided  in 
every  member  of  that  House  equally.  They  were  all '  peers,'  and 
that  one  word  showed  they  were  all  equal."  The  right  certainly  of 
trying  appeals  has  been  vested  in  all  by  the  constitution;  but  surely 
the  modesty  of  nature  must  whisper  to  some,  that  the  qualification 
doe9  not  accompany  it.  The  right  of  performing  surgical  operations 
might  have  been  bestowed  on  the  Lords  by  our  all-wise  forefathers ; 
but  would  they  on  the  strength  of  the  right,  have  argued  that  the 
arm-and-leg-amputating  faculty  resided  in  every  member  of  that 
House  equally.  "  The  word  *  peers '  shows  that  they  are  all  equal," 
but  would  it  show  they  were  all  anatomists  I 

"  It  was  the  duty,"  proceeded  the  noble  lord,  "  of  every  man  in 
that  House,  as  a  lord  of  Parliament,  to  sit  and  assist  in  the  hearing 
of  appeals."  Mungo  in  the  farce  supplies  an  answer  to  the  noble 
lord :  "  What  use  me  hear,  when  me  no  understand."  It  might  be 
the  duty  of  every  man  in  that  House  as  a  lord  of  Parliament  to  sit 
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and  asflfbt  in  the  halehiiig  of  eggs ;  but  woald  any  peer  id  leatlier 
breeches  think,  that  his  parts  were  adapted  to  such  a  bnsiness  ?— No» 
be  would  leave  the  matter  to  the  birds  of  the  feather,  avowing  that 
there  was  a  discrepancy  between  his  constitutional  character  and  the 
character  of  his  constitution  ;  and  that  though  he  was  assumed  to  be 
by  birth  fit  for  the  offices  of  a  fowl,  yet  he  fDund  by  experience,  that 
the  volucrine  capacity  had  not  descended  to  him  with  its  duties. 
Instead  of  this.  Lord  Holland  clucks  aloud,  that  because  they  hav6 
got  some  of  the  black  feathered  tribe  among  them,  expressions  are 
not  to  be  used  calculated  to  make  people  believe  that  those  birds,  and 
not  the  whole  House,  hatch  eggs: — 

<<  It  was  not  because  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  some  learned 
law  lords  among  them,  that  expressions  were  to  be  used  calculated 
to  mislead  the  people,  and  to  make  them  imagine  that  those  learned 
lords,  and  not  the  whole  House,  sat  to  decide  appeals/' 

It  is  odd  enough  to  see  a  really  enlightened  and  superior  man  thus 
insisting  on  the  assertion  of  fictions,  and  gravely  vindicating  the  sub- 
stance of  shadows. 

— -  John  Bull  is  perpetually  under  the  influence  of  some  epidemic 
terror,  and  during  his  paroxysms  of  alarm  there  is  no  tale  which  is 
too  gross  for  his  credulity,  or  too  ridiculous  for  the  excitement  of 
bis  grave  fears.  Sometimes — fee-fa-fum — ^the  French  Revolution  is 
coming ;  sometimes,  that  is  to  say  two  or  three  times  a  year,  when 
the  sun  shines,  all  the  dogs  are  going  mad — 

The  babies  are  bit. 
And  the  moon's  in  a  fit. 
And  the  houses  are  built  without  walls. 

Sometimes  the  Pope's  coming  over  (via  Ireland),  to  make  an  ex- 
tinguisher of  the  church  steeple.  Sometimes  he  cannot  be  easy  in 
his  flesh,  because  the  dead  are  disturbed  in  their  graves.  The  last 
of  these  hypochondrineal  symptoms  baa  its  origin  in  a  respectable 
feeling ;  but  it  has  been  carried  to  a  most  irrational  extreme ;  and 
the  excitement  is  kept  up  by  the  most  preposterous  means.  The  recep- 
tion of  a  tale  of  terror  we  must,  however,  recollect,  is  vulgarly  in  no 
degree  regulated  by  its  probability — it  is,  to  speak  mathematically, 
as  the  weakness  of  the  party  multiplied  into  the  extravagance  of  the 
fiction.  Here  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  which  is  seasoned 
for  the  popular  appetite,  and  acceptable.  It  is  unspeakably  provoking 
to  see  the  clumsy  bug-a-boo  which  is  sufficient  to  scare  that  pattern 
of  solidity  and  sober  sense,  John  Bull,  out  of  his  boasted  reason.  We 
copy  from  a  newspaper;  the  account  is  of  that  circumstantiality  so 
presumptive  of  truth : — 

Shocxing  CASE.^The  immediate  neighbours  of  Mrs.  H.  a  most  respectable 
lady,  resident  in  Spfldhurst- street,  Burton>cresent,  were  distressed  on  Thursday 
night  by  the  screams  proceeding  from  the  house,  and  upon  inquiries,  they  received 
the  following  inibrmation : — ^I'he  husband  of  the  lady  had  been  attended  by  an  apo- 
thecary, residing  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  squares,  and  on  Monday  night  the  1st 
inst.  the  patient  died.  On  the  Thursday,  the  apothecary  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
apon  its  being  opened  by  a  servant  girl,  he  askea  her  if  the  corpse  did  not  smell 
to  the  degree  of  alarming  herself  and  her  mistress  1  Upon  being  answered,  that  they 
as  yet  i>erceiTed  no  smeU  to  arise  from  the  body,  the  apothecary  assured  her  of  her 
mistake,  and  desired  her  to  run  to  his  house  and  procure  a  little  of  some  white 
powder,  which  he  kept  to  prevent  the  infection  from  the  efSuvia  of  dead  bodies. 
Inmediately  Uie  unsuspecting  girl  had  gone,  he  proceeded  unnoticed  to  the  chamber 
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^  te  eorpM,  s&d«rtf«e<ad  tmaf  tk^  eym,  subttihUi^  thtiytqf  a  Attf^  [^Mvy  M/.] 
lod  cJoflmg  the  lid  OTer  it.  On  tlie  return  pf  the  senrant,  he  MBured  her  that  th0 
body  was  too  far  gone  to  be  kept  open,  and  he  ordered  her  to  go  inunediateJy  to  tha 
undertaker,  at  Somers'-town,  and  to  direct  him  inatantlv  to  screw  ap  the  coffin.  The 
girl,  however,  went  and  informed  her  mistress  of  the  order,  who  expressed  her 
surprise  and  strong  disapprobation  at  what,  had  occurred.  A  short  time  after,  tk$ 
BjffUctedwidmo  repaired  to  the  chamber  to  weep  over  the  corpee,  and  upon  her  kuting  it,  to 
her  horror,  the  eoeket  of  the  eye  opened,  and  displayed  the  incision  which  had  been 
made,  whiltt  the  false  epe  fell  out.  She  was  seised  with  convulsions  and  hysterical 
fits,  in  which  she  contmued  all  night,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  another 
medical  person  who  was  sent  for.  The  apothecary  tDot  (^'terwardt  ordered  to  replace  ik» 
eye,  when  he  tubttituted  one  of  a  different  colour  to  that  of  the  deceased,  whiai  greatly 
added  to  the  dittreu  of  the  afflicted  lady* 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  cireamstance  of  an  apothecary, 
who  has  in  a  professional  way  killed  the  hnshand,  casting  a  sheepi^s 
eye  on  his  lady ;  hut  why  he  should  impose  one  on  the  dead,  we 
cannot  for  the  life  of  us  divine.  As  for  the  widow,  she  is  not  the 
first  whose  grief  has  heen  (in  the  vulgar  tongue)  "  all  my  eye.'*  With 
respect  to  the  villainous  substitution  of  an  eye  of  a  different  colour 
**  which  greatly  added  to  the  distress  of  the  afflicted  lady/'  the  annab 
of  horror  contain  nothing  to  equal  it.  ft  is  bad  enough  to  pick  a 
man*8  pocket  of  his  eye,  but  to  send  him  to  his  last  home  with  odds 
and  ends  in  his  head,  is  most  shameful  treatment.  Mathews  nngs  a 
song  about  a  child 

Who  was  bom — or  1^  lie. 

With  a  wig,  wooden  leg,  and  glass  eye, 

and  the  apothecaries,  if  they  are  suffered  to  have  their  way,  will  surely 
send  us  on  our  last  journey  with  this  sort  of  equipment.  1)6  not  be  ang^, 
John,  we  are  not  treating  revolting  practices  with  levity,  but  the 
fiabricators  of  these  improbable  tales  are  making  a  fool  of  you,  honest 
man.  We  reverence  all  your  good  feelings  even  when  they  are 
carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  the  interests  of  the  world, 
and  we  would  have  apothecaries  respect  the  dead,  as  indeed  they 
ought  naturally  to  do,  for  most  men  respect  their  own  work — we  will 
answer  for  ourselves. 

—  JFhiUislibeU  If  any  man  can  answer  this  question,  it  is* 
surely  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Conmion  Pleas,  who  is  bringing  the 
doctrine  to  that  point  of  perfection  which  will  make  people  feel  its 
nature.  A  sheTiff^a  officer  (it  behoves  us  to  be  respectful  in  our 
t^rms)  of  the  name  of  Levy,  prosecuted  a  man  a  short  time  ago  for 
calling  him  a  bum  in  some  doggerel  rhymes.  The  jury  doubtless 
thinking  the  prosecution  ridiculouslv  frivolous,  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant,  though  the  judge  (Best)  had  gravely  charged  them 
that  the  matter  complained  of  was  a  decided  libel.  A  motion  for  a 
new  trial  has  now  been  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Adams,  and  the  rule 
has  been  granted.     The  advocate  stated  :^ 

<'  That  the  publication  in  question  was  a  gross  libel,  no  person  who  * 
read  it  could  doubt  for  an  instant;  the  plaintiff  toae  dubbed  with  a 
nick-name^  which  would  descend  with  him  to  the  grave,  and  hie 
feelings  had  been  deeply  wounded.*' 

Imagine,  tender  reader,  the  delicate  feelings  of  a  bailiff  deeply 
wounded  by  the  too  familiar  addition  of  bum !  We  remember  some 
farce  in  which  one  of  this  fraternity,  Jemmy  Twitcher  by  name, 
professes  to  be  ^^  a  man  of  sentiment,'*  imd  sorely  Levy  must  havt 
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been  his  prototype.  Of  a  trath,  the  finishing  stroke  will  be  givea 
to  tlie  doctrine  of  libel  by  the  decision  that  it  is  a  gross,  malignant^ 
and  wicked  libel,  to  style  a  bailiff  a  bum. 

— In  my  last  Diary  I  observed  on  the  barbarous  way  in  which  good 
stories  are  mangled  in  the  telling.     Here  is  another  example : 

''  The  late  Dr.  Baillie,  when  in  the  hurry  of  great  business,  when 
his  day's  work,  as  he  was  nsed  to  say,  amounted  to  seventeen  hours, 
was  sometimes  rather  irritable,  and  betrayed  a  want  of  temper  in 
hearing  the  tiresome  details  of  an  unimportant  story.  After  listening 
with  torture  to  a  prosing  account  from  a  lady,  who  ailed  so  little  that 
she  was  going  to  the  opera  that  evening,  he  had  happily  escaped  from 
the  room,  when  he  was  urgently  requested  to  step  up  stairs :  it  was  to 
ask  him  whether,  on  her  return  from  the  opera,  she  might  eat  some 
oysters.  "Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Baillie,  "shells  and  all." — TAe  Qold^ 
headed  Cane, 

This  is  not  the  correct  version.  The  doctor  having  closed  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  commenced  his  descent  of  the  stairs,  was 
stopped  by  the  voice  of  the  fair  patient's  sister  exclaiming: — 

"  Doctor  Baillie,  Doctor  Baillie,  my  sister  wishes  to  know  whether 
she  may  eat  an  oyster?"  [in  a  beseeching  tonej  "Only  one  oyster. 
Doctor  Baillie  ?  " 

Doctor:  "Yes,  ma'am,  yonr  sister  may  eat  one  oyster." 

Having  recommenced  his  descent,  he  was  stopped  before  he  got 
to  the  first  landing-place,  with  another  exclamation  from  the  lady,  who 
had  again  ran  to  the  top  of  the  stairs : — 

Lady :  "  Doctor  Baillie,  Doctor  Baillie,  my  sister  wishes  to  know 
whether  she  may  eat  two  oysters.     Only  two  oysters.  Doctor  Baillie." 

Doctor:  "Aye,  ma'am,  your  sister  may  eat  two  oysters." 

The  Doctor  then  gladly  made  for  his  carriage,  thinking  his  escape 
now  certain  ;  but  as  his  foot  was  on  the  step,  he  was  stopped  by  a 
servant,  who  requested  him  to  return  for  a  moment,  as  his  mistress 
bad  a  word  more  to  say  to  him.     The  doctor  complied. 

Doctor:  "Well,  ma'am,  has  any  thing  very  extraoi-dinary  occurred 
since  I  saw  our  patient  half  a  minute  ago  ?  *' 

Liady:  "  Oh  Doctor  Baillie,  my  sister  wishes  to  know  whether  she 
may  eat  three  oysters.     Only  three  oysters.  Doctor  Baillie.** 

Doctor:  "  Three,  ma'am !  aye  a  barrel,  shells  and  all."  [flinging  out 
of  the  room.1 

I2th.  Lord  Eldon  had  the  satisfaction  last  night  of  strangling 
the  Game  Laws  Amendment  Bill.  As  it  was  an  egg  of  improvement, 
he  of  course  crushed  it  under  the  pretext  of  quflftrelling  with  the  shape 
of  its  shell.  He  was  vehemently  alarmed  lest  the  clauses  empowering 
the  apprehension  of  offenders  should  lead  to  sanguinary  conflicts,  ana 
fearful  that  the  right  of  seiiure  might  be  exercised  or  disputed  so 
as  to  produce  fatsJ  strife.  This  is  the  same  noble  legislator  and 
learned  lawyer,  who,  a  month  ago,  maintained  that  it  was  better  t« 
leave  the  question,  whether  it  was  lawful  or  not  to  shoot  men  by 
.  spring-guns,  undecided !  He  does  not  see  any  great  harm  in  leaving 
undetermined  the  legality  of  setting  an  engine  which  will  shoot  any 
one  without  distinction  who  treads  on  a  certain  forbidden  spot,  but 
^e  is  anxious  beyond  measure  to  prevent  the  bare  fiossibility  of  a 
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ffay.  Disputes  and  straggles  are  things  to  be  aroided  by  aU  means ; 
but  spring  guns,  as  they  bite  before  they  bark,  shoot  their  man  at 
once  and  have  done  with  it,  are  liable,  it  seems,  to  less  objection. 
It  wonld  be  dreadful  to  allow  of  a  vagueness  in  the  law  which  might 
involve  two  men  in  a  personal  conflict  in  which  bloody  noses  or 
broken  heads  might  be  given  or  received ;  bat  it  is  wise  and  pradent 
to  leave  a  point  unsettled  which  continues  to  people  so  disposed,  the 
liberty  to  shoot  trespassers  without  more  noise  than  the  report  of 
the  piece,  and  more  struggle  than  that  of  the  maimed  sufferer  in  his 
agonies.  In  a  word,  the  law  should  be  scrupulous  and  careful  how" 
it  permits  the  seizure  of  offenders  for  fear  of  .violence ;  but  as  for 
the  shooting  of  them  ^ur  le  champ y  that  is  a  matter  of  inferior 
moment,  the  legality  of  which  may  well  be  left  open  to  discussion 
after  the  destruction  of  a  fellow  creature. 

\4th.  The  Times  declares  that  it  is  much  mistaken  if  Mr.  Canning 
be  not  henceforth  an  undertaker  of  useful  reforms.  We  wish  it  'had 
chosen  another  word;  there  is  something  ominous  in  the  sound  of 
undertaker,  and  it  suggests  the  idea  of  Mr.  Canning  burying  reforms,' 
supported  by  a  long  train  of  mutes  who  play  the  part  of  friends  to 
the  departed,  without  caring  a  jot  for  them  in  their  hearts. 

—  The  John  Bull  of  last  Sunday  contained  the  following  repre- 
sentation : — 

It  may  be  snpposed  that  vre  are  going  too  far  in  attributing  to  Lord  Londonderry 
that  system  [of  foreign  policv]  which  has  met  with  unqualified  approbation  in  Par- 
Uamentfron  all  jtariie* — but  if  there  be  an  error  in  this  statement  it  arises  not  with  us. 
Mr.  Canning  himself,  who  ought  to  know,  has  distinctly  and  positively  stated  the  .fbct  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  Monday,  February  f3,  18lf3,  we  find,  in  reply  to  a  compliment  f^om  Mr. 
Hobfaoose,  OQ  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  liberality,  this  speech  from  Mr. 
Canning : — 

**  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  the  honourable  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
had  done  the  ministry  the  hotioorto  compliment  them  upon  their  conduct,  and  amongst 
the  good  qualities  which  he  had  attributed  to  them,  he  had  praised  their  prudence-— 
he  felt  strongly  that  pnidence  forbade  any  discussion  on  the  subject  at  the  present 
moment,  and  he  rose  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  repressing,  if  without  impropriety  he 
might  sav  so,  any  farther  discussion  on  a  point  which  had  originated  accidentally.  He 
should,  however,  act  unfairly  to  that  government,  in  which  he  was  so  recent  a  partner, 
if  he  did  not  r^ect  any  praise  which  was  bestowed  upon  it,  at  the  expense  of  those  by 
whom  it  had  formerly  been  composed. 

'*  He  was  compelled,  in  mere  justice,  to  say,  that  upon  his  entering  the  ofllce  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  fill  [that  of  Lord  Londonderry's]  he  found  the  principles 
upon  which  the  government  had  acted  reduced  to  writing,  and  this  state  paper 
{of  Lord  Ijtndonderry't)  formed  what  he  might  be  allowed  to  call  the  political  creed  of 
the  country.  Upon  the  execution  of  the  principles  there  laid  down,  and  upon  this 
A-LQVML  \ ! !  was  founded  any  claim  which  which  he  might  have  to  credit  from  th« 
House ! ! ! " 

It  is  to  he  remarked,  that  the  words  '^  of  Lord  Londonderry's/'  in 
the  last  parenthesis,  are  thrown  in  hy  the  wiltcr,  and  do  not  helong  to 
Mr.  Canning's  speech.  We  have  some  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
state  paper  alluded  to,  was  not  the  work  of  Lord  Londonderry.  Mr.* 
Pitt  drew  up  a  scheme  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  cobntry,  which  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  commonly  consulted  by  his 
disciples  in  power,  who  have  held  it  in  gp-eat  reverence,  and  of  oracular 
authority.  We  have  heard  it  affii^ed,  that  Lord  Londondei^  copied 
it  out  more  than  once,  to  impress  the  maxims  the  more  strongly  on  his 
mind.    This,  we  arc  inclined  to  think,  is  the  document  to  which  Mr. 
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CanniAg  rfUferre^,;  or  as  Lprd  Londonderry  notorionaly  ftwided  himt 
mii  on  the  PitI  scheme  so  laid  down,  any  pa|>f  r  which  he  drew  np 
inaft,  in  all  probability^  have  been  shaped  according  to  its  principles* 
If  r.  Canning  then,  if  he  did  adopt  Lord  Londonderry's  state  paper» 
in,  adopting  it,  only  adoqpted  an  abstract  of  the  Pitt  plan  of  polieyy  hat 
^fit  i^e  rather  of  opinion,  that  the  docnment  in  qnestion  was  the 
e^gilial  Pitt  chart  itself.  This  assomption  disposes  of  an  ohjectioo 
n^bi^ti  it  is  otherwise  not  easy  to  answer  consistently  with  facts^ 
namely ;  how  it  happened  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Londonderry 
and  Sir.  Canning,  has  differed  in  some  very  material  features^  We 
reply*  that  there  is  more  likelihood  of  a  difference  between  the  covisea 
of  two  men  taking  one  common  chait  for  their  guidance,  after  an 
interval  of  time,  than  between  two  men  one  of  whom  immediately 
follows  the  other,  and  under  similar  circumstances  pledges  himself  ta 
pursue  his  still  sUrongly  marked  line  of  proceeding*  Charts  instruct 
ms  wh^re  objects  to  be  made  or  avoided  Ue ;  bat  they  cannot  instruct 
us  how  to  make  or  to  avoid  them^  Wind  and  weather  must  determine 
much«  Mr.  Cannings  when  he  came  into  office,  found  the  political 
aspect  exactly  what  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor ;  the 
Holy  Alliance  principles  having  set  in  with  the  steady  violence  of  a 
monsoon,  but  in^tead  of  proceeding  in  the  same  line  of  direction  with 
the  former  pilot,  as  he  would  have  done  had  he  determined  to  adopt 
exactly  his  course,  he  quietly  put  the  ship  about,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  his  object  on  the  other  tack.  The  chart  in  the  cabin  may  have 
been  the  same,  and  yet  the  tactics  and  success  of  them  may  have 
widely  differed. 

—  The  political  interest  of  the  public  appears  to  be  in  an  inverse 
proiH^rtion  with  the  geographical  distance  of  the  place,  and  the  im- 
mediate importance  of  the  subject :  its  moral  concern,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  something  more  than  the  direct  proportion  of  the  distance^ 
and  the  inverse  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  to  our  own  community. 
Political  interest*  foi:  example,  scarcely  reaches  India,  while  moral 
concern  is  there  in  its  greatest  force,  and  flags  as  it  approaches  home^ 
A  statement  of  the  defective  government  of  a  hundred  millions  in  the 
East,  will  not  command  so  much  attention  as  the  case  of  an  apple- 
woman's  stall  oppressively  upset  in  Oxford-street ;  but  let  a  question 
of  ethics  be  agitated,  and  we  consider  the  irregularity  with  an  earnest- 
ness increasing  with  the  space  by  which  it  b  separated  from  us.  Our 
morality,  like  the  good  wife  in  scripture,  fetches  its  food  from  afar :  it 
is  of  an  essentially  gad-about  genius,  and  delights  in  taking  cognizance 
of.  what  is  done  in  other  men's  houses,  while  our  policy  remains 
chained  to  our  own  doors.  In  St.  Giles's,  on  a  moderate  calculation, 
tl^ree  hundred  and  sixty-five  fish-wives  destroy  themselves  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  by  pouring  liquid  fire  down  their  throats.  This  is 
very  properly  considered  an  a^ur  between  the  ladies  and  their 
stomachs ,  and  no  moctal  Interferes,  or  thinks  of  going  into  fits  at  the 
idea  of  these  spiritual  suicides.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  a  round 
dozen  of  wjdowv  destroy  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  year,  by  taking 
fire  outside  instead  of  in ;  and  half  England  is  weeping,  wailing,  and 
gnashing  Us  teeth,  at  the  scandal.  The  good  people  of  Reading,  for 
wa^t  of  any  nearer  topic  of  concern,  have  just  petitioned  Parliament, 
W;&,observe,  to  refuse  toleration  of  the  above-mentioned  practice.  Thia 
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ift  maeilf  n^glitHjr  abBwrd.  Wbftt  ri^t  h^ve  we  t6  violeotlf  interfere 
with  the  custoiBid  df  any  {>eople?  What  should  we  say  to  the  HiodooSy 
weie  tliey  the  stsongef— -and  were  they  to  insist  upon  our  widows 
putting  thei&eelves  to  death,  instead  of  into  becoming  mourning  f 
Those  of  them  who  cleave  to  thoe  wisdom  of  their  ibrefathers,  hold  that 
widows  ought  to  bum  in  honour  of  their  husbtfnds ;  while  we^  a  more- 
modnrate  people,  are  satisfied  with  their  dhfigvring  themselves  in 
weeds. 

— — *  Qaot  homiaeB  tot  senteatias  tona  cuiipie  mos* 

Baeh)  of  conrse,  holds  the  practice  of  the  other  in  abhorrence;  thtf 
better  reason  appears  to  be  with  ns;  but  that  will  not  justify  ns  in 
forcibly  causing  stibmission  to  it.  Mr.  Canning  will  not  entertain  the 
idea  of  compelling  Protestants  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  vexkig 
Catholies ;  **  because,"  obserres  he,  with  more  point  than  reason,  **  i 
■ever  can  allew  it  to  be  said,  that  the  advocate  of  freedom  of  con^ 
science,  forced  conscience  to  consent  to  freedom.'^  *'  He  thus  hblds, 
that  it  is  better  to  leave  Protestants  free  to  gall  and  annoy  Catholics, 
Hian  to  pat  a  violent  constraint  upon  their  propensities,  and  by  so 
doing  incur  the  serious  hazard  of  an  epigram.  How  nmch  stronger  id 
the  ease  of  the  Hindoo  widows,  who  ve^  only  their  own  flesh,  and 
embrml  no  creatures  but  themseli^es  ?  What  right  hdve  we  to  rule  thd 
roast,  and  professing  ourselves  the  champion  of  Waertjy  to  refuse  thenr 
kberty  of  the  stake  I  Better  fat  to  show  them  the  superior  manner  of 
digesting  grief,  prescribed  by  our  customs,  and  reconcile  thlam  to  life 
by  instancing  the  becoming  effect  of  a  well-imagined  mourning  head-' 
dress.  A  tarteful  assortment  of  millinery  fer  dejected  ^dows,  would 
hwft  mote  influence  than  vohitnes  of  prohibitions,  and  prove  stronget 
atgnnenlB  of  the*  benefit  of  8nrvivorship'--or  else  the  ladies  of  Hin-< 
dMtaH'  are  mavtellously  unHk^  the  rest  of  their  lovely  sex.  It  is  out 
way,  Iro^ever,  to  be  incessandy  meddling  with  the  nkinnenr  of  every 
people  among  whom  we  come^  and  though  ourselves  the  most  bigotted 
race  uader  the  smi  to  the  customs  of  our  forefathers,  yet  if  others  do 
not  fall  into  our  modes,  if  they  do  not  brelik  their  eggs  at  our  end,  we 
taUe  of  nothing  but  breaking  their  heads  for  theii^  accursed  non« 
cdnfermity.  All  natiotas  are  attached  to  their  ancient  forms  and 
habits,  and  declare  their  fU>lmHiU8  leges  mutari  (which  we  account, 
without  any  distinction  of  cases,  so  universally  respectable  ar  regards 
oar  own  laws)  in  their  re8j>ective  ways.  When  the  Portuguese  tried 
to  convert  the  good  folks  of  Concobella,  foi*  example,  from  certain 
practices  considered  not  alt<^;elher  consistent  with  morals  or  good 
mannere,  ^  the  nobles,  and  the  rest  oi  the  people,"  we  quote  frrai 
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*  A  coneeit,  ure  b6K«ve»  waut^ed  in  the  poeriHtlM  of  riidtorie,  wbtfi  the  gimtity 
of  the  subject,  and  the  chftiacUfr  of  tiie  speaker  art  taken  into  acooimt.  Tbe  faUaoy 
lurks  in  the  ^oid  conacienee.  The  pecnltar  consciences  of  certain  men  have  induced 
diem,  at  divers  times  and  snndry  places,  to  take  great  liberties  with  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  their  neighbours ;  but  ont  of  respect  to  their  consciences,  Mr.  Canning,  we  presume, 
woeia  not  have  refrained  fitm  relMwIng  the  mttrtyr  from  the  (itake.  We  would  have 
mmk*9  Gonsdenees  free  irem'  T^zatieDi  and  not  free  to  vex.  There' iv#  people  in  tfa* 
world  who  take  a  pleasore  in  tormendnff.  What  shoald  we  think  of  tiie  professed 
fiicnd  of  universal  happiness,  who  s^  to  one  of  these  persons,  in  the  very  act  of 
Wicttog  pain  on  a  ftdlow  creature;  "  I  never  can  allow  it  to  be  said,  that  the  advocate 
of*  hai^pinaw  forced  the  hMpy  tom^tbr  to  consent   to  the  happiness  of  tl» 
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Morray,  ^^  declared,  in  the  most  decided  maDner,  that  the  immemorial 
practice  of  the  country  being  to  keep  concnbines,  and  eat  human  flesh , 
they  would  on  no  account  renounce  such  valuable  institutions  at  the 
mere  command  of  a  stranger.*'  What  was  this  but,  '^  Nolumus  leges 
Concobellae  mutari  ?  *'  What  was  it  but  that  which  we  hear  every 
day  in  the  House  of  Lords?  and  not  from  benighted  savages,  but 
from  enlightened  senators,  who  refuse  to  renounce  immemorial 
practices,  valuable  institutions,  sanctioned  and  handed  down  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  a  respectability,  at  least,  not  inferior 
to  the  custom  of  the  concubinage,  and  an  utility  far  less  obvious  than 
the  eating  of  human  flesh,  at  the  mere  command  of  a  stranger  to  their 
erder — a  Mill — a  Bentham — a  Huskisson — a  Brougham  ? 

—  We  laugh  at  Irish  eloquence ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
specimens- presented  at  a  dinner  giv^n  to  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  at 
Glasgow,  it  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  surpassed  by  the  Scotch.  There 
is  a  Professor  Sandford,  who,  in  mode  and  figure,  rivals  any  genius  of 
the  bog  that  can  be  named  ;  and  there  is  a  very  Reverend  Principal 
Macfarlan,  who  speaks,  as  the  vulgar  express  it,  like  a  book,  and  that 
too,  a  book  in  the  richest  manner  of  the  Minerva  Press  :  there  is  also 
the  gifted  Mr.  Campbell  himself,  who  excels  Mr.  (yShiel  in  his 
happiest  moments  of  inspiration.  The  indigenous  Scotch  eloquence 
does  not,  however,  exactly  resemble  the  Irish ;  it  is  rather  of  a  com- 
posite order,  something  between  the  Hibernian  and  the  American — a 
graft  of  the  tawdry  finery  of  the  one  upon  the  much-ado-about-nothing 
substance  of  the  other.  There  is  a  prodigious  heating  of  the  ima- 
gination, blowing  of  bellows,  sounding  of  phrases,  and  hammering  of 
figures  and  metaphors,  expended  on  the  shaping  of  some  trumpery 
piece  of  metal,  not  for  its  intrinsic  value  deserving  a  place  in  an  old 
nail-box.  Here  is  an  example : — Mr.  Campbell  goes  to  dine  with  the 
good  folks  of  Glasgow;  sensible  people  would  have  said  that  they 
were  very  happy  to  see  him ;  but  an  orator  (Pnncipal  Macfarlan) 
sublimates  the  matter  thus : — Souls  have  melted,  hearts  Have  leaped 
at  his  poetry ;  he  has  contributed  to  the  purest  and  most  enrapturing 
enjoyments  of  the  world  ;  but  his  hosts  owe  still  more  to  him — namely, 
his  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  dinner.  Each  of  them,  observed  the 
speaker,  had  had  his  day-dreams ;  but  this  dinner — a  dinner  is,  it 
seems,  a  day-dream  to  an  imaginative  Scotchman,  a  vision  of  the 
mind — realizes  all  the  bright  illusions  of  fancy,  roaming  in  fields  of 
visionary  bliss.  At  such  a  dinner,  the  atmosphere  of  poetry,  not  the 
steam  of  haggis,  is  breathed  around  them.  They  rise  for  a  time  above 
the  dull  routine  of  every  day,  roast  and  boiled — tush, "  occupations f** 
we  should  have  written — and  revel  not ''  in  the  choicest  luxuries  of  the 
reason,"  as  the  newspapers  have  it,  but  in  a  luxury  of  enjoyment 
purely  intellectual  and  imaginative.  Not  a  bit  of  the  sheep's  head  in 
it.  But  it  will  not  be  believed  that  any  mortal  could  be  so  sublime 
on  a  dinner,  unless  we  produce  the  evidence : — 

"  What  soul  of  excursive  fancy  and  pensive  musing,  but  has  melted 
at  the  sadly  bewildering  tale  of  OTonnor's  lone  and  lovely  child  I 
Or  lives  there  a  son  of  Britain,  whose  heart  has  not  leaped  as  at  the 
trumpet's  sound,  to  hail  the  meteor  flag  of  England,  and  glory  in  the 
Tenown  of  her  mariners  ?  How  deeply  then  are  we  indebted  to  one 
who  hat  contributed  so  largely  to  augment  a  most  valuable  class  of 
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•or  purest  and  most  enrapturing  enjoyments !  Yet  we  owe  still  mora 
to  our  distinguished  countryman.  We  owe  to  his  presence,  and  hia 
kind  acceptance  of  our  invitation^  the  pleasure  of  this  day*s  meeting. 
Each  of  us  has  had  his  day-dreams — his  happy  momeuts  of  hright 
illusion,  in  which  his  fancy  soared  ahove  the  dull  realities  of  life,  at  d 
roamed  in  fields  of  Tisionary  hliss.  As  we  advance  in  years,  the 
crushing  and  wasting  pressure  of  earthly  engagements,  the  incessant 
toils  of  this  hard-working  world,  render  such  moments  of  indulgence,. 
if  they  revisit  us  at  all,  like  angels*  visits,  few  and  far  between.  [^This 
gives  an  afflicting  idea  of  the  rarity  of  dinners  in  the  North.J  But 
when  we  meet  on  this  day,  these  gay  visions  must  return  in  all  their 
greenness  and  freshness,  [the  **  greenness  "  of  the  fat  of  turtle,  and 
the  "  freshness  ^^  of  fish, — visions  of  the  gormandizing  mind,]  the 
atmosphere  of  poetry  is  breathed  around  us.  We  rise  for  a  time 
above  the  anxious  cares,  the  dull  routine  of  our  every-day  occupations, 
and  revel  in  a  luxury  of  enjoyment  purely  intellectual  and  imaginative. 
This  enjoyment  also  we  owe  to  the  society  of  our  justly  celebrated 
friend." 

Mr.  Campbell  upon  this  declared,  that  if  his  guardian  angel  had 
oome  to  him  with  a  blank  book,  wherein  to  write  his  history,  he  could 
not  have  bespoken  any  thing  better  than  this  particular  dinner, 
meaning,  of  course,  the  fish  and  soup,  &c.,  but  more  politely  referring 
to  the  reception  of  the  donors  thereof.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
the  poet  delivered  himself  of  this  outrageously  unreasonable  sen- 
timent, in  which  he  desires  to  see  the  Scotch  peasantry  ploughing  away 
in  college  gowns. 

"  Whatever  may  be  said  in  praise  of  classic  literature,  when  we 
think  of  the  mighty  genius  of  that  heaven-taught  ploughman  Burns, 
we  must  all  hide  our  diminished  heads,  and  shrink  back  appalled. 
Yet  when  I  drink,  said  Mr.  Campbell,  to  the  memory  of  the  dis- 
tinguished bard  of  our  native  Scotland,  and  pray  that  his  mantle  may 
descend  on  the  peasantry  of  his  country,  I  have  now  formed  so  many 
strong  college  ties,  that  I  cannot  help  indulging  a  sly  wish  that  this 
mantle  should  have  some  resemblance  to  a  college  gown.'' 

All  this,  however,  is  surpassed  by  his  address  in  character  of  lord 
rector,  to  the  youth  of  the  Glasgow  University,  on  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes.  Before  we  give  the  speech  of  the  Magnus  Apollo,  we  must 
quote  a  deliciously  naive  passage  from  the  report  of  the  ceremonial. 

^  All  those  allusions  which  the  learned  professors  y^?//  it  necessary 
to  make  to  the  high  poetical  fame,  and  amiable  qualities  of  the  lord 
rector,  were  received  with  the  most  boisterous  cheering." 

Here  is  the  profound  harangue  of  the  master-spirit : — 

^^  Students, — ^After  the  high  excitement  of  this  interesting  day,  I 
know  that  you  must  be  fatigued,  and  that  it  would  be  cruel  in  me 
to  detain  you  long  with  the  valedictory  address  from  this  bench,  with 
which  it  is  customary  to  conclude  your  sessions. 

^'  I  wish  to  address  you  in  terms  of  cheerfulness  as  well  as  succinct- 
ness, for  although  the  spectacle  we  have  now  witnessed  has  touched  on 
some  chords  of  my  breast  that  vibrate  deeply  and  tenderly ^  yet. 
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altogether,  its  iniaenee  impels  me  to  gire  vent  only  to  glad  and 
gratulatory  feelings.    [No  flogging.*] 

**  Students — and  all  present,  I  trust  I  may  obtain  credit  for  tliat 
^ncerity  which  woald  not  $ioop  to  angle  even  for  your  popular 
favour  y  with  the  wormiah  bait  of  flattery ;  and  in  the  event  of  having 
been  disappointed  with  the  state  of  your  studies,  I  was  prepared,  in  a 
frank  and  temperate  manner,  to  have  told  yOu  so :  but,  independently 
ef  what  I  have  seen  this  day  in  yonr  favour,  I  have  gone  into  your 
classes,  I  have  heard  your  satisfactory  examinations,  and  spirited 
exercises — your  professors  favoured  me  with  the  sight  of  many  of  your 
JVIS.  essays  [which  will  doubtless  appear  in  the  New  Monthly j.  I 
have  spent  days  in  perusing  them,  and  I  can  declare  to  you,  upon  my 
honour,  that  /  regard  you  as  a  body  of  students  decidedly  superior 
to  that  generation  to  which ,  thirty  years  agOy  I  thought  it  no 
discredit  to  belong.    [Wonderful  laddies !] 

**  The  spirit  of  emulation  is  so  high  among  you,  that,  if  I  were  able, 
I  would  not  wish  to  raise  it  higher.  The  touching  fact  has  even 
reached  me,  that  some  promising  young  men  of  your  number,  have 
injured  their  health  by  excessive  application  to  study.  To  this 
circumstance,  affecting  as  it  is,  let  me  not  seem  hard-hearted  ist 
saying,  tliat  we  ought  not  to  attach  too  much  importance." 

Certainly  not.  As  the  old  woman  i*emarked  on  the  sermon,  ^  it  is 
to  be  hoped  it's  not  true." 

<'  If  it  be  true,  that  at  the  Southern  Universities  oases  annually 
odcur  of  individuals  being  plunged  into  a  state  of  insanity  by  the 
horrors  of  failure  in  obtaining  academic  distinctionsy  I  iJeg,  with 
all  my  unfeigned  respect  for  those  illustrious  bodies,  to  be  pardoned 
for  suspecting  that  they  carry  the  high-pressure  system  of  competition 
a  little  too  far." 

Did  ever  mortal  listen  to  the  like  ?  We  have  indeed  heard  of  two 
who  went  mad  by  reason  of  excessive  drinking,  not  at  the  fountain  of 
learning,  but  .the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

Anon  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  admonish  the  poor  {addles  in  this 
strain  ;— 

'^  At  the  close  of  your  labours,  all  of  you  owe  it  to  yourselves  that 
you  should  give  a  jubilee  to  your  buoyant  spirits  and  social  affections, 
and  that,  liberated  from  care,  you  should  return  to  home-felt  delights, 
to  sportive  exercises,  and  exhilirating  rustic  excursions.  When  tasks 
are  over,  why  should  a  man,  wbose  blood  is  warm  witkin  him,  '  sit 
like  his  grwidsire  cut  in  alabaster  t '  Go  forth  then,  under  the  smile 
of  sunmier,  and  enjoy  the  native  vigour  of  your  limba  among  the  hiUs 
of  our  native  land,  breathing  the  freshness  of  her  air,  and  listening  to 
the  pleasant  din  of  her  floods,  or  to  the  melody  of  her  birds,  and  her 
pbstoral  music." 

Imagine,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  ludicrous,  the  anuffy  old  grand- 
father of  a  Glasgow  youth,  cut  in  alabaster.  The  exhortation  is 
altogether  as  excellent  as  it  was  necessary — but  for  it  the  laddies  would 
inevitably  have  forgotten  holidays,  and  studied  themselves  to  stone. 
It  reminds  us  of  an  old  naval  story,  in  which  an  officer  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  conmiand  his  «rew,  when  their  boat  is  upset,  to  swim  for  the 
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rii6r0,}ii3|^g>iliat  but  for  his  timely  order  to  the  eoBttiiry^thev  would 
continue  standing  out  to  dea>  to  the  best  of  their  borporal  abOines^  as 
Lf  nothing  hiid  happened. 

We  obMrve  that  the  first  suggestion  of  the  London  University  is 
Ascribed  to  Mr.  Campbell;  this  is  a  mistalce.  The  idea,  we  have  boen 
informed  on  excellent  authority,  originated  in  another  quarter.  Mr. 
Campbell  has  the  merit  of  having  adopted  it^and  endeavoured  to  pro* 
mote  with  a  zeal  which  far  outstripped  wisdom>  and  would  have  proved 
the  ruin  of  any  scheme  of  less  innate  vigour.  Imagining  it  to  be  ms  own 
child,  in  the  fbndness  of  his  heart,  and  the  imperfection  of  his  jud^« 
ment,  he  cranmied  and  stuffed  it  with  mawkish  trash,  to  the  unspeak- 
able distress  of  those  interested  in  its  thriviog,  and  who  had  their 
doubts  whether  any  strength  of  constitution  could  endure  such  per* 
nicious  nursing.  Cradled  as  it  was  in  the  New  Monthly,  we  all  feared 
that  it  would  be  rocked  to  its  last  rest,  and  the  droning  of  the  pciet'fif 
*^  hush-a-by,'*  sounded  in  our  ears  like  a  dirge,  tt  has,  however, 
survived  CaitipbeU's  care.  lAke  many  a  healthy  babe,  it  has  been 
reared  by  spoon. 

I9th,  Bvery  now  and  then  some  delidohs  little  anecdote,  or  naive 
admission  escapes,  which  wonderfully  exalts  our  ideas  of  the  devotion 
of  legislators  to  the  public  service.  Mr.  Brogden  stated  the  oth^r 
night,  in  the  House,  that  be  had  applied  to  Mr.  Palmer,  the  member 
for  Surrey,  requesting  his  attendance  in  the  Arigna  Mine  Cdvnndttee^ 
(of  Which  he  was  a  member,)  on  a  particular  day.  The  answ^Y  of 
die  honourable  member  was,  tivat  ^'  he  could  not  attend,  for  he  WM 
going  t6  see  a  prize-pig  at  Smithfleld !  '^  Duty  reqisdred  hhn  to  assist 
at  the  inspection  of  a  boa  constrictor  in  Westminster,  but  the  ilKoit 
enjoyment  of  a  porker  prevailed  ;  Bacon  triumphed  ov^  Brogdeir. 
This  is  nbt  the  first  time  that  the  temptation  of  swine-flesh  has  proved 
too  strong  fbr  the  persuasion  of  the  Jew.  AiPter  having  supped  foil 
6f  such  a  Hebrew  meSs  a^  the  Arigna  mine  transaction^  tn\e  holy 
Palmer  perhaps  thought,  that  some  pork  would  be  a  ireflreshing  Christian 
^hiy  and  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  according  to  the  unclean  anttAal. 
lASt  night  Lord  Salisbury  very  naively  objected  to  tl^  ciomthittat  of 
ite  Cef  n  Law  Bill  on  the  25th,  because  that  wotlM  be  the  d&y  of  th^ 
Oaks !  Such  ar^  the  consideratiohs  Which  weigh  with  le^^lators^  ttcA 
tura  awry  lihe  curreht  oi  a  n&tion's  biisini^s.  The  BoA^e  df  Cobmottl 
Mce  adjourned  for  Yestris'tf  benefit,  when  Miles  Peter  Andrews  (if  ^0 
remember  tight)  got  Ap  in  som^  wrath,  and  declated  that  it  was  tod 
iMd  that  honourablo  gentlemen  should  neglect  the  affeiirs  of  the  eounby, 
And  f^ve  half  a  guinea  ^  to  see  a  man  stand  on  otfe  leg,  who  could 
stand  much  better  upon  two,  when  very  likely  they  would  not  give  Hallf 
a  crown  to  a  poor  sailor  who  had  only  one  leg  to  stand  on.*' 

20th.  The  John  Bull  is  vehemently  anxious  that  the  Morning 
Chronicle  should  be  sent  to  jail,  for  speaking  of  ^*  half  a  dozen 
eilly  old  noodles  of  lords,  who  repeat  the  lesson  taught  them  like 
parrots,  that  they  can  have  no  confidence  in  an  administration  formed 
like  the  present  ;**  and  further,  in  order  to  show  the  falsehood  of  the 
charge,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  punishment,  it  very  methodically 
quotes  the  respective  ages  of  eight  noblemen  whom  it  has  compli- 
meatarily  picked  out  of  the  whole  House,  as  the  individuals  necessarily 
4MidAg  vMti  the  aforesaid  description  of  noodles,  namely ;  Marquis 
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Londonderry,  Earl  Manvers,  Earl  of  Abingdon,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Marquis  Salisbury,  Lord  Ellenborough,  Earl 
Winchelsea.  Thb  is  handsome  and  friendly  in  the  Bull — snatching 
the  fool's  cap  from  the  extended  hand  of  the  Chronicle,  he  rushes  with 
it  to  his  particulai*  friends,  not  exactly  the  seven  sages,  but  the  eight 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  clapping  it  on  the  head  of  one,  in  the 
manner  of  Grimaldi  in  a  pantomime,  he  cries  out-  '^  to  call  this  pretty 
young  creature  a  silly  old  noodle  indeed !  What  a  shame  !  He* 9 
sweet  sixteen ;  he^  one— one  year  more ;"  and  so  on  with  the  rest. 
The  charge  of  age  is  certainly  completely  repelled  by  the  Bull;  but 
respecting  that  of  silliness y  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  ;  and  as  for  the 
noodleismy  he  has  himself  applied  it.  The  ideas  of  the  eight  being 
80  antiquated,  marked  so  unequivocally  with  the  feebleness  of  senility^ 
we  must  presume  that  they  came  into  the  world  as  Sir  John  Falstaff 
declares  he  did,  with  a  ^ey  head  and  a  round  belly,  and  that  they 
have,  anticipated,  iq  the  periods  of  youth  and  manhood,  the  most 
melancholy  features  of  age,  combined  with  the  fretful  passions  of 
childhood. 

Having,  in  our  Diary  of  this  mouth,  quoted  Murray's  Account 
of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Africa  and  Asia,  we  are  induced  to 
attract  the  more  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  them  as  books- 
abounding  with  curious  matter,  and  not  so  well  known  as  they  deserve 
to  be,  considering  their  merits  and  the  date  of  their  publication. 
Compilations  and  abridgements,  are  perfoimances,  which,  however 
useful,  are  seldom  held  in  much  honour ;  there  are  qualities  in  these 
works  however — a  judgment  in  the  selection  of  statements,  (^  facts, 
we  cannot  always  say,)  and  a  point  in  the  narration  of  them — which, 
as  they  raise  them  above  the  ordinary  style,  should  rescue  them  from 
the  common  lot  of  their  class.  The  summaries,  and  extracts  from 
the  early  voyagers  and  missionaries  are  particularly  curious.  We 
shall  cite  by  way  of  example,  part  of  the  account  of  an  embassy 
from  the  Pope,  to  the  Khan  of  Tartary. 

Eis  holiness  alarmed  at  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars  into  Poland 
and  Russia,  after  the  death  of  Zingis,  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  despatch  some  churchmen  in  quality  of  ambassadors,  to  ad« 
IQonish  the  khan  against  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
conflict  of  pretensions  between  the  Pope  and  the  khan  is  amusing 
*and  edifying.  It  is  delightful  to  see  one  ambitious  absurdity  coming 
tntp  contact  with  another,  each  sensibly  struck  with  the  monstrosity 
of  the  other,  and  blind  to  its  own  enormity.  The  ambassadors  werQ 
seat  to  a  Tartar  army  advancing  on  Syria;  their  head  was  Ascelin  9k 
Franciscan : — 

Their  only  qaalification  waa  an  awfil  and  unbounded  Tenenition  for  the  Pope,  who 
appeared  to  them  raised  to  an  infinite  height  above  other  mortals,  and  to  whose  will, 
when  they  should  announce  it,  it  appeared  to  them  that  tLe  mightiest  monarchs  were 
bound,  and  might  be  expected,  to  pay  implicit  obedience.  With  these  dispositions, 
they  set  out  in  search  of  an  army  of  Tartars.  'I'hey  found  one,  accordingly,  on  the 
DOithem  Iron^er  of  Persia,  and  marched  up  to  the  camp  in  a  very  intrepid  manner. 
Ab  soon  as  the  friacs  were  seen  approaching,  several  of  the  Mogul  chiefs  advanced 
to  meet  them,  and  demanded  who  they  were  or  whence  they  came.  Ascelin  replied, 
that  he  was  ambassador  from  the  Pope,  the  head  of  the  Christian  world,  thtoughout 
the  whole  of  which  he  was  regarded  as  a  father.  At  this  response,  visible  dissatis- 
fection  appeared  in  tUe  countenances  of  the  1  artars  -,  however,  they  merely  said,  ta 
an  ironical  tonsi  **  Since  your  Pope  is  so  great  a  personage,  b«  will  doubtless  know 
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tlMit  tlie  Kbaa  it  tke  M»  of  God,  by  wfacdB  th«  doaisiflii  of  the  aeith  kai  betm 
committed  to  bim;  and  that  he  has  ordered  Bath^  in  the  nortli,  and  Baiothnoy  here, 
to  receive  similar  hooours  with  himself."  The  fnar  had  so  little  judgment  as  to  make . 
the  followiog  reply :  be  said,  ''that  the  Pope  had  never  heard  of  the  Kban,  or  of 
Baiothnoy,  or  of  Bathy,  and  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  there  existed  any  such, 
peitoos.  All  }fe  knew  was,  that  there  was  a  strange  and  barbarous  people,  called. 
Tartars,  who  came  ravaging  and  destroying  all  whom  they  met,  particularly  Christians ;  * 
and  his  purpose  was  to  exhort  them,  that  they  should  repent  of  their  past  wickeduess, 
and  cease  to  destroy  the  people  of  God."  However  ungracious  this  reply  might 
appear,  it  was  received  without  any  conunent,  and  immediately  conveyed  to  tho 
Khan.  The  Tartars  then  changed  their  clothes,  and  came  out  to  ask  what  preseuts 
the  ambassadors  brought  from  the  Pope  to  their  master.  The  friars,  with  tne  same 
courtesy  and  prudence  as  before,  answered,  "  that  their  master  was  accustomed  to 
receive  presents  from  all  men,  but  never  to  give  any  to  his  best  friends,  fdt  less  to 
strangers  and  infidels."  lliis  was  contrary  to  every  idea  prevalent  in  the  East,  where 
the  smallest  chieftain  expects  that  no  one  shall  approach  without  some  present.  Th« 
Tartars,  however,  made  still  no  remark,  but  merely  carried  in  the  report  to  Baiothnoy. 
Having  changed  their  clothes  a  second  time,  they  again  came  out,  asking,  how  they 
dared  to  present  themselves  before  their  master  without  making  a  present,  as  was' 
done  by  every  one  else  1  llie  friar  stated,  that  the  rule  was  irrevocable ;  but  that 
if  they  could  not  obtain  admission,  they  would  deliver  their  letters,  which  the  chiefs 
themselves  might  present  to  Baiothnoy.  The  Tartars,  however,  said  that  they  might 
have  an  audience,  provided  they  would  conform  to  the  Khan's  regulations,  by  which 
all  who  approached  him  or  any  of  his  deputies  were  directed  to  make  three  genuflections 
before  him.  The  ambassadors  being  visibly  startled  by  the  proposal,  a  Cremoneso 
friar,  who  had  resided  here  for  some  time,  stept  forward  and  assured  them,  that  this 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  an  act  of  worship,  but  merely  as  a  mark  of 
respect,  which  was  paid  by  every  one  to  the  prince  as  a  mighty  sovereign,  llie  friars,' 
however,  having  retired  for  a  consultation,  decided,  that  it  would  be  a  mund  of 
shame  to  themselves,  and  of  scandal  to  all  Christendom,  if  they  should  perform 
such  an  act  of  idolatry  to  a  heathen  ;.  and  that  they  would  endure  every  extremity 
vather  than  submit  to  it.  This  resolution  they  announced  to  tlie  Tartars,  adding, 
however,  if  their  prince  and  themselves  would  become  Christians,  tiiat,  for  th« 
honour  of  the  church,  they  would  perform  the  required  genuflexions.  At  this  pro* 
position,  the  rage  of  the  Tartars,  which  had  hitherto  been  covered  under  a  veil  of 
d«covum,  buiBt  all  bounds.  They  told  them  that  they  would  be  sorry,  indeed,  to 
make  themselves  Christian  dogs  like  them ;  and  froze  them  with  horror  by  adding, 
that  the  Pope  was  a  dog.  Ascelin ,  attempting  to  reply  to  these  invectives,  was  silenced 
by  loud  cries  and  menaces ;  and  the  chiefs  immediately  repaired  to  the  council  which 
had  been  called  by  Baiothnoy,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  treatment  which  mighc 
appear  best  merited  by  the  deportment  of  the  embassy* 

At  this  assembly  a  considerable  diversity  of  <^union  pevailed.  Some  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  friars  should  be  flayed  alive,  and  that  their  skins,  stuffed  with  hay, 
should  be  sent  to  the  Pope ;  others  suggested,  that  they  might  be  kept  till  the  next 
battle  with  the  Christians,  and  pUced  in  the  fhmt  of  it,  so  as  to  fidl  by  the  handj 
•f  their  own  countrymen.  A  third  advised,  that  they  should  be  whipped  throogh  the 
camp  and  fiorthwith  pot  to  death.  To  Baiothnoy,  in  his  pveaent  mood,  the  most, 
prompt  punishment  appeared  the  most  eligible;  he  therefore  issued  orders  that 
sentence  of  death  shoiuld  be  executed,  without  a  moment's  delay,  upon  the  whole 
party.  In  this  fearful  predioament,  an  interposition  was  made  by  that  female  humanity 
which  has  so  often  been  the  subject  of  just  panegyrie.  ♦ 

The  principal  wife  of  Baiothnoy  intercedes  for  the  lives  of  these 
discreet  sons  of  the  church,  and  succeeds  in  saving  them. 

The  chiefs,  however,  again  waited  upon  them  to  negodate  as  to  the  measure  of 
respect  which  they  were  willing  to  pay  their  prince.  The  friar  stated,  that  partially 
taking  off  their  mmnets,  and  bowing  the  head,  was  the  utmost  extent  which,  their 
coosaence  could  permit  them  to  go.  The  chiefs,  however,  were  deeply*  scandalised 
to  see  them  kneeling  before  their  crucifix,  and  exclaimed,  yon  wprship  wood  and 
•tone,  and  will  you  not  do  the  same  to  the  representative  of  the  ruler  of  mankind  7 

The  Tartars  took  peculiar  delight  in  taunting  them  on  the  subject  of  the  Pope, 
which  appeared  always  to  be  the  most  sensible  point.  They  asked  how  many  armies 
this  prince  maintainea,  and  what  was  the  number  of  each  ?  how  many  battles  he  had 
gauud?  bow  many  kingdoms  be  had  conquered!  and  finally,  whether  he  had  py 
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kl&gdoliiattn?    Noiftti4lM:Cotyiii«w«ri^beifig^wtdilMdtei^ 

ttivy  indignantlj  enquired,  bow  they  could  pretfume  to  cotnpAre  euoli  ^  uetftottife  4a 

die  great  klum,  who  bad  snbdiied  kingdoms  imramermble,  and  wbom  toe  remoteiC 

eilfBiuitiei  of  die  East  and  of  die  West  obeyedl    Aseelin  laboured  fawd  to  gt¥e 

them  an  idea  of  the  spiritiial  nature  of  the  Pi^  dominion ;  but  found  it  impossibie 

to  in^Mite  theae  "barfoaroui  and  bnttd  xtien"  with  any  doe  respect  fmr  8«ich  « 

potentate* 

At  laat  they  were  dismissed,  with  the  khan's  manifesto  of  his  creeds 
ilfid  also  a  letter  from  Baiothnoy  to  the  Pope,  which  we  think  exqoi- 
fitfte,  both  in  point  of  brief  simplicity  of  style,  and  sublimity  of 
pretension.  The  Pope  must  needs  have  marvelled  at  finding  a  claim 
to  authority  more  visionary  and  grasping  than  his  own. 

One  of  these  letters  was  from  the  Khan  to  l^aiothnov,  and  was  called  a  "letter 
of  God^."  It  began  in  the  following  terms,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
profession  of  Tartar  faith.  **  By  order  of  the  living  God,  Zingis  Khan,  the  son  of 
God,  mild  and  renerable,  saith  thus:  God  is  high  orer  all  and  immortal,  but  on 
earth  Zin^  Khan  is  the  only  lord."  It  goes  on  to  instruct,  that  this  truth  should 
be  prodamied  to  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  earth,  and  along  wiUi  it,  the 
dreadful  punishments  that  would  fall  upon  those  who  should  disobey  this  universal 
aad  rightful  dominion.  The  other  letter  was  from  Baiothnoy  to  the  Pope,  and 
contained  the  following  very  utaceremonious  expressions.  *'  Know,  Pope,  that  your 
messengers  have  come  to  us,  and  hare  given  your  letters,  and  haTO  held  the  strangest 
discourses  that  ever  were  heard.  We  know  not  if  you  mve  them  authority  to  speak 
as  they  baye  done  *,  but  we  send  you  the  finn  commandment  and  ordinance  of  God, 
whidi  is,  that  if  you  wish  to  remain  seated  in  your  land  and  heritage,  you,  Pope, 
most  come  to  us  in  your  proper  pexvon,  and  do  homaee  to  him  who  holds  just  sway 
orer  the  whole  earth.  And,  if  you  do  not  obey  this  nrm  command  of  God,  and  of 
him  who  holds  just  sway  over  the  whole  earth,  God  only  knows  what  may  happen." 

Godinho*8  journey  from  India  to  Portugal  in  1668,  contains  some 
matter  which  has  diverted  us  much.  The  account  of  his  voyage 
from  Surat  to  Gombroon  is  essentially  dramatic,  and  exhibits  a 
Iptantif^l  variety  of  absurdities  in  a  mixed  company  of  Gentoos^ 
Mahometans,  and  Christians.  We  can  conceive  no  better  association 
for  the  purposes  of  mutual  annoyance,  than  that  described. 

The  Gentoos'  religiously  quartering  their  vermin  on  their  Christian 
neighbour;  their  troubles  concerning  the  cow;  the  manner  of  getting 
rid  of  calms  by  me^nt  of  hanging  out  a  wooden  horse  with  a  tail  like 
a  ftute ;  and  also  of  treating  gales  produced  by  horsing  it  over  much ; 
and  the  Mahometan  theological  theory  of  storms :  all  are  exquisite 
exatfiples  of  superstitious  absurdity>  and  remina  one  of  the  best 
seeives  in  Voltaire's  Zadig. 

Crodinbo  set  sail  from  Surait  with  a  Moorish  captun  or  necoda,  accompanying  a 
ButmA  oiew  of  Gentoos,  Btfafaometans^  and  Cbrisdaas.  As  the  vessel,  on  first 
quitting  the  harbour,  carried  te6  much  sail,  it  sunk  on  one  side,  and  a  quantity  of 
water  rushed  in,-  which  caused  a  dreadful  alarm ;  and  the  air  rung  with  confused 
cries  of  llama,  Vishnu,  Bdahomet,  Allah,  D^Od.  Sdme  of  the  saild,  however, 
being  taken  down,  the  sUp  Wtb  AfjbX$dt  add  all  ^e  tomuh  ceised.  Dttrivg  tha 
voyage,  Godinho  had  an  opportunity,  much  to  his  cost,  of  becominff  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  superstitious  habits  of  his  fellow-passengers.  The  only  sleeping  place 
Was  on  the  open  deck,  where  he  had  close  by  him  a  number  of  Gentoos.  These 
personages  feit  a  natural  desire  to  free  themselves  from  the  swarms  of  bsects  which 
infested  them ;  but  their  religion  forbade  them  to  kill  any  living  creatures,  or  even  to 
plunge  them  into  die  sea.  They  made  it  a  point  of  conscience,  therefore,  to  throw 
the  whole  upon  our  traveller's  l>ed,  which  happened  to  be  most  conveniently  situated 
ibr  that  purpose ;  or  if,  at  his  earnest  intreaty,  they  made  them  light  upon  the 
ground  immediately  contiguous,  they  were  at  least  never  long  of  finding  their  way  up 
to  him.  The  unhappy  Godinho,  who  enjoyed  not  a  moment's  rest  day  nor  mght, 
could  think  only  of  one  remedy :  he  heldf  them  up  and  ezhHnted  them  put  to  death 
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te  Ui9  noit  €fii6l  flHUHMf  y  'fiNulljf  liotrto^  trat  tids  tfttntroplM  of  uieir  tovwiu  iniocts 
WmiM  impel thfiikt to ind  tomeiamr  oepofit.  ThoGentoos,  howofer,  coolly obeorved, 
Ibat  the  Mood  wts  upoa  hn  liemd»  lad  diat  they,  Imtrng  remored  them  in  safety  from 
llieir  own  pfemieet,  conld  not  be  reepontible  ftnr  his  batbaroos  coodact.  Oodinho 
would  have  Veen  too  happy  had  they  ehewn  equal  sang  ^id  npon  another  occasion. 
A  §ne  fbt  cow  hanng  been  handed  apthe  side  of  the  niip,  the  capttdn  was  preparing 
to  kin  it,  and  Godiidio  agreeably  anticipated  this  relief  from  the  insipidiW  of  theS 
vegetable  diet.  The  Oentoos,  howeTor,  hastened  and  imoloTed  on  their  Knees  the 
Bfs  of  tUs  animal,  whidi  they  venerated  almost  as  a  dinnity.  Finding  the  captain 
▼ery  reluctant,  and  only  to  be  prerailed  upon  by  a  large  bribe,  they  consulted 
together,  and  raised  by  subscription  the  sum  demanded.  The  cow  was  men  led  off, 
to  ^tte  deep  dismay  of  our  author,  but  the  inexpressible  triumph  of  the  nativefl,  who 
crowded  round,  kissed,  and  congratulated  her  on  this  defirerance,  as  if  she  had  been 
not  only  a  human  being,  but  deir  nearest  and  dearest  friend.  This  joy  was  soon 
converted  into  sadness,  when  next  day  the  cow  died.  A  long  period  of  mourning  and 
fasting  followed,  at  the  end  of  which  they  burst  into  violent  invectives  against  the' 
necoda  and  our  traveller,  whom,  from  the  anxious  wish  shewn  by  them  to  kill  and  eat 
this  object  of  their  fond  adoratioD,  they  eonld  net  help  suspecting  of  some  share  in 
its  sodden  decease. 

These  miffht  be  considered  as  minor  evils  so  long  as  the  weather  continued 
auspicious ;  but  after  about  aizteen  d»fs  ef  fovonrable  sailing,  a  dead  calm  came  on. 
The  necoda,  according  to  the  superstitious  habits  general  in  the  East,  never  dreamt 
of  ascribug  this  occurrence  to  any  natural  or  accidental  cause,  but  conceived  that 
it  could  arise  only  from  some  guilt  attaching  to  the  persons  whom  he  had  received  on 
shipboard.    Orders  were  therefore  iaeiied  that  all,  of  whatever  ace,  sex,  or  religiott/ 
■hKNild  plunge  into  the  sen,  and  undergo  a  thorough  aUution  in  its  waten.     He 
Accordingly  threw  himself  in  foremost,  and  was  ^owed  by  all  the  Moon  and 
Oentoos.     Our  traveller  felt  exceedingly  disinclined  to  this  ducking  especially  aa 
diarks  were  numerous,  and  had  nearly  devoured  one  of  the  crew  durmg  tlie  process. 
The  necoda,  however,  overruled  every  objection,  and  evidently  shewed  that  he 
considered  them  as  suli^ectB  standing  pmfiarly  in  need  of  the  histraiion.    They  bad 
tee  no  altenative  but  to  get  themselves  completely  soused  in  the  sah  water.    The 
purification  being  thue  reguUrly  and  completely  efi^ted,  the  sea  remained  in  exactly 
the  same  state  as  before.    Something  else  must  therefore  be  tried ;  and  the  master 
broQght  out  a  Kttle  wooden  hone  wim  a  long  tail  like  a  flute,  which  he  hmig  over 
the  stesn  of  the  vessel     This  proved  nmdi  too  effectual  a  remedy;  for  while  tlw 
hosse  WM  hanging,  «  north  wind  aioee  and  begmi  to  blow  with  the  most  alarming 
violence.    This  surprising  change  oir  author  could  account  for  only  by  supposing  that 
te  devil,  tired  of  his  compact  to  furnish  ^rind  and  calm  on  demand,  haoi  resolved, 
by  giving  a  great  deal  too  much,  to  discourage  further  appHcations.    The  wind  blew 
wdth  such  fury  that  in  a  dav  and  a  half  they  found  themselves  off  the  sov^em  coast 
of  Arabia*  b^wc»n  Curia  Moria  and  the  shore.    The  neeeda  made  haste  to  bring  in 
his  horse  ;  but  the  devil,  satisfied  with  having  ovezfulfilled  one  branch  of  his  compaet* 
bvoke  entiielv  the  second.    The  tempest  became  always  the  more  violent,  and  they 
were  in  houiCy  danger  of  striking  agamst  the  shore,  wnich  would  have  been  perilous 
te  aU,  and  fktal  to  oov  author,  who  eaipccted  nodong  but  death  Aram  the  bigotted 
mUives.    In  thtedistress,  tho  Cfentoos  came  forward  and  wiertoek  te  eitrieate  Hie 
vessel.    They  drew  out  from  a  basket  an  imnge  of  Hanm,  with  one  large  and  two 
anall  bells,  and  carrving  them  to  the  stem,  continued  for  many  houre  sounding  tho 
bells,  singing,  dancing,  and  kneeling  before  the  idol;  at  the  same  time  covering 
themselves  with  a  oertain  red  and  edorif^rooe  dust,  and  rapeatedly  throwing  a  coe» 
i^nnst  the  wind.    These  rites  continued  till  midnlgfat,  when  file  bebefii  derived 
from  them  was  Ibnmd  to  consist  solaly  in  the  amusement  and  the  exercise  afforded  to 
their  lungs,  the  elements  continuing  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  befbre.    Mortified 
at  ti^is  friflure,  and  taunted  by  the  rest  of  the  crew,  their  mhids  reverted  to  the  fkte 
of  thb  oew,  c^  which  they  could  never  acquit  our  author  and  ttie  necoda,  and  they^ 
bec«Bi0  more  and  more  convinced  that  seme  hig^  deity  had  been  incarnated  in  id 
foon,  qnddr  whose  vengeance  they  were  now  saflbring.   Meandme  the  wind  continued 
always  increasing,  and  they  were  driven  farther  and  father  along  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
Sbme  were  of  opinion  that  they  should  attempt  to  enter  the  R^  Sea,  but  die  pUdt 
protested,  that  an  attempt  to  paes  the  Straits  of  Babel-mandeb  would  be  not  only 
vain,  but  frttal.    HappUy,  at  toe  end  of  sis  dnya,  wichoot  any  visible  canst,  the> 
tempest  ceased ;  and  the  wind  became  not  only  moderate,  but  favourable.     They 
retraced  their  steps  along  the  Arabian  coast,  and  entered  the  Persian  Gulf.    Here 
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the  masin  w«i  preparing  to  land  at  Muacat,  in  compliance  with  the  general  wishee 
of  the  crew;  but  our  author,  by  reminding  him  of  a  former  engagement,  and  by 
jireeenting  a  sum  of  money,  prevailed  upon  him  to  proceed  to  Camaraon  (Gombroon)* 
Soon  after,  another  tempest  arose,  much  more  dreadful  than  the  former,  from  which 
they  had  00  recently  escaped.  One  blast  swept  away  all  the  sails,  and  left  the 
▼eseel  with  its  bare  masts.  There  was  not  a  person  oa  board  who  did  not  give 
himself  up  for  lost;  for  the  shore  being  entirely  composed  of  perpendioolar  rocks, 
left  no  hope  but  of  being  dashed  to  pieces.  1  he  scene  was  truly  terrible.  The 
acreams  of  the  women  and  children,  the  cries  of  the  mariners,  the  roaring  of  the 
winds  and  waves,  the  crash  of  thunder,  and  the  blase  of  lightning,  were  all  mingled 
together.  The  Moors  loudly  declared,  that  their  prophet  bad  justly  punished  the 
necoda  for  baring  declined  going  to  MuBcat  at  the  request  of  an  infiael,  in  which 
reproach  the  Geutoos,  though  always  viewing  the  cow  as  the  main  oririn  of  the  evil, 
hesitated  not  to  join.  Amid  these  alarms  and  altercations,  the  sea  suddenly  calmed, 
and  they  were  enabled,  without  difficulty,  to  reach  the  port  of  Gombroon. 
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This  theatre  has  not  been  quite  so  well  attended  lately.  What 
can  be  the  reason  ?  for  if  Perlet  went,  Laporte  came.  During. a  short, 
interregnum  between  Laporte  and  Perlet  there  was  hardly  anybody  at 
the  theatre,  and  that  is  a  wonder  too,  for  they  have  some  very  nice 
little  actresses  there,  and  some  very  pretty  women — but  Perlet  was 
the  fashion,  and  Perlet  certainly  filled  the  house,  and  Perlet  is  uu' 
questionably  a  very  good  actor ;  however,  he  put  no  money  in  the 
pocket  of  the  managers,  because  he  took  too  much  out  for  his  own 
salary.  Laporte  we  think  equally  good,  on  the  whole,  as  Perlet ;  in 
some  things  better,  in  some  worse.  The  latter,  perhaps,  is  a  more 
quiet  and  natural  actor.  Laporte's  humour  is  broader.  They  have 
both  one  charm  which  recommends  them  mightily  to  an  English  au- 
dience— they  both  speak  very  distinctly ;  Laporte  more  so  than  Perlet ; 
one  never  lost  a  word  of  the  former,  ana  very  few  of  the  latter. 
Talking  of  an  English  audience,  by  the  by,  Laporte  will  never  do  any 
thing  on  the' English  stage :  his  performance  is  clever,  very  clever,  cer* 
tainly,  when  we  consider  the  great  difficulties  he  must  have  had  to 
overcome  as  a  foreigner  ;  but  he  appears  out  of  his  place  in  English 
parts.  His  manner  of  speaking  appears  to  us  like  that  of  an  English 
actor  playing  a  French  part,  and  giving  the  accent  correctly,  and 
without  caricature,  as  Mathews  does  sometimes.  He  has  made  no  hit, 
we  see,  at  Drury  Laiie ;  he  will  do  better  at  the  Haymarket,  perhaps ; 
we  most  sincerely  wish  he  may,  for  he  is  indeed  an  admirable  actor. 
We  only  wish  him  back  at  his  little  theatre  in  Tottenham-street, 
where  he  acquired  so  many  laurels,  and  so  much  popularity. 

Pelissi^  is  a  good  actor,  and  therefore  we  will  forgive  his  thinking 
80  himself.  We  have  heard  ladies  call  him  handsome — and  he  cer- 
tainly coincides  with  that  opinion  also.  He  is  eminently  happy  some- 
times in  parts  which  require  a  little  touch  of  sentiment ;  nor  is  he  at 
all  deficient  where  broad  humour  is  required.  What  a  capital  German 
he  makes.  Marcus  has  about  the  ugliest  physiognomy,  perhaps,  that 
ever  was  presented  to  the  fair  and  smiling  faces,  both  before  and 
behind  the  curtain  ;  but  he  is  not  a  bad  actor.    Manager  Cloup  has 
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bis  share  of  ugliness :  he  certainty  is  not  80  ugly,  neither  is  he  sa  clever 
as  M.  Marcus.  Daudel,  Al]ix>  and  the  rest  seldom  offend ;  hut  theii 
we  are  English  critics  of  French  actors.  Frenchmen,  perhaps,  would 
not  he  so  easily  satisfied. 

But  think  of  our  English  gallantry ;  we  have  placed  the  men  hefore 
the  women,  though  in  point  of  attraction  they  are  infinitely  hehind 
them.     Does  it  not  strilce  every  Englishman  at  the  French  theatre 
here,  that  in  point  of  dress,  deportment,  and  style,  the  French  actresses 
are  as  superior  to  our  English  ones  (generally  speaking)  as  English 
actors  are  to  the  French  of  that  gender,  in  the  same  particulars. 
French  women  understand  this  kind  of  thing  so  much  better  than  the 
English.    Who  has  not  seen  and  admired  the  piquant  Constance,  the 
gazelle-eyed  Maria,  the  lively    Sidalie,  the  pretty  Petit,  and    the 
stately  St.  Leon.     We  cannot  class  Degligny  among  the  ornamental 
ones ;  but  she  is  decidedly  the  most  useful.     The  theatre  could  not 
exist  without  her:  she  is  a  sort  of  Mrs.  Davenport,  or  Mrs.  Harlowe, 
but  better  than  either — her  round  face  and  black  eyes  we  always  hail 
with  pleasure,  as  the  harbingers  of  laughter.    The  yoang  ladies  behind 
the    scenes  say  she  plays  a  scold  remarkably  well;  but  then  she 
has  something  to  do  with  the  management,  and  these  young  ladies 
give  plenty  of  opportunities  to  Madame  Degligny  of  bringing  her  peculiar 
talent  into  action.     Constance  is  a  pretty  little  creature,  with  a  great 
deal  of  merit  as  an  actress  and  a  singer ;  indeed  she  is  the  only  one 
at  the  theatre  who  sings  at  all  well.     She  has  plenty  to  do,  for  she 
plays  every  evening  in  almost  every  piece.     Now,  if  they  would  put 
Maria  a  little  more  foi'ward,  they  would  be  the  means  of  doing  her  a 
great  deal  of  good,  for  she  wants  practice.     As  yet  her  beauty  is  her 
chief  recommendation;  but  we  are  sure  she  would  improve.    What  has 
Agarithe  done,  that  they  never  let  her  play  now  ?  that  she  can  play 
well  and  with  spirit  we  know ;   for  we  have  seen  her  do  some  things 
very  cleverly.     Montigny  left  the  theatre  because  they  would  never  let 
her  play,  and  Agarithe  most  likely  will  follow  her  example,  for  she  is 
ever  sighing  for  the  delights  of  her  belle  France^  and   complains 
of  being  dreadfully  ennuy^e  in    this  triste  country ;   and  that  is 
strange  too,  her  love  of  admiration  can  make  her  happy  as  it  does 
every  French  woman,  and  she  and  Maria  have  plenty  of  lovers  to 
sigh  around  them.  Mademoiselle  St.  Leon  is  very  handsome,  and  looks 
most  likely  what  she  is,  very  amiable ;  but  she  is  very  seldom  on  the 
stage,  for  the  little  Vaudeville  parts  are  not  in  her  line.     She  came 
out  at  the  Odeon,  in  Paris,  some  time  ago,  in  Racine's  Phedre ;  and 
if  we  may  credit  the  French  papers,  was  eminently  successful.  She  played 
Cleopatra  too,  and  Le  Corsaire  said,  very  well.    No  doubt  she  would 
look  the  part  to  admiration.     There  is  an  obscure  French  paper  pub- 
lished in  London,  which  has  abused  this  poor  girl  in  the  most  filthy 
and  indecent  manner,    (well  done  French  gallantry!)  and  yet  this 
same  paper  bepraised   her  vehemently  only  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
previously.     One  week  the  writer  said,  she  looked  so  handsome,  and 
was  so  extremely  well  dressed   in   Alcmena,   that  one  could  easily 
conceive  "  Jupiter  falling  in  love  with  such  a  woman,"  or  some  such 
words ;  and  the  next  week  she  was  hideous,  disgusting,  deformed,  and 
without  a  grain  of  taste  or  talent.    The  poor  girl  might  have  expected 
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more  geneiooB  treatmeat  In  a  stfange  land  from  one  of  her  own 
nation. 

We  have  not  said  a  word  of  Mademoiselle  Daudel;  she  is  inimi-^ 
table  in  her  way,  and  plays  and  looks  a  talking  servant  maid  d  mer^ 
veille  :  how  well  she  fills  her  part  in  the  "  Bourgeois  Oentilhomme.^ 
Bnt  enough  of  the  French  theatre.  Those  who  go  there,  seldom  de^ 
part  discontented,  which  is  more  than  one  can  always  say  of  Covent 
Garden  or  Drory  Lane. 


HAMEL,  THE  OBEAH  MAN.* 


Wn  should  not  he  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Jamaica  Assembly 
have  voted  tlie  thanks  of  the  house  in  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  to  tho 
author  of  Hamek  The  warmth  of  its  sentiments  seem  exactly  to  cor- 
respond with  the  temperament  of  that  angry  convention,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Antilles.  Writers  on  slaves  and  coffee,  methodists  and 
planters,  seem  to  draw  their  inspiration  from  the  liquor  of  the  islands: 
such  wrath  against  missions,  such  virulence  against  ministers,  can 
only  be  bred  of  rum.  We  can  picture  the  author  of  Hamel  in  a  house 
of  bamboo,  with  a  hurricane  behind  him,  and  a  tall  green  bottle  of 
rum  before  him  ;  flourishing  his  pen  with  one  hand,  and  lashing  his  legs 
with  a  cat-o'-nine-taUs  in  the  other.  The  rum,  the  hurricane,  and  the 
scourge  together,  excite  a  storm  of  passion,  which  fortunately  finds 
a  vent  at  the  point  of  his  pen,  or  an  eartiiquake  in- Jamaica  might 
result,  more  serious  in  its  consequences  than  the  importation  of  a 
ship-load  of  tracts,  or  a  convulsion  of  slaves.  There  are  mild  ani- 
mals that,  on  hearing  some  obnoxious  sound,  will  insta«4ly  become 
furious,  gnash  their  teeth,  and  howl.  The  author  of  Hanael  we  take  to 
be  an  agreeable^  good-natured  man,  placid  and  tolerant  on  common 
occasions,  but  still  we  know  one  word  that  would  at  any  moment 
throw  him  into  fits.  Let  some  of  his  friends  try  the  eiqieriment  on 
this  well-meaning  planter,  for  such  we  take  him  to  be.  Let  them  catoh 
him  in  his  blandest  mood,  let  the  talk  be  of  a  rise  in  sugar,  a  brisk  sale 
of  coffee,  of  the  beauty  of  Quadroons,  and  the  delights  of  an  iced  bowl 
of  artfully  compounded  rum  punch,  drunk  amidst  theoooling  breeses  of 
a  tropical  evening,  in  an  arbour  of  tropical  trees— let  them,  even  at  such 
a  moment ywhis^Qr Methodist  in  his  ear — and  watch  how  his  eyes  will 
begin  to  roll — bis  teeth  to  grind — his  hands  to  clench, — ^listen — how 
he  wUl  call  for  his  tablets. — See,  how  he  will  brcMidishhispen,  and  write 
down  the  canting  rascals.  It  is  really  curious  to  observe  how  far  a  man's 
interests  operate  upon  his  intellects.  This  good  man,  because  sugar 
is  low  and  preaching  high  upon  his  plantations,  positively  believes  the 
devil  to  be  the  principal  missionary,  aud>  all  those  who  go  roaring  about 
the  islands  seeking  whom  they  may  convert,  to  be  hia  liegniraps.  That 
this  was  his  creed  we  saw  in  his  Tour  in  Jamaiea ;,  but  then  he  was 
not  so  angry  but  that  we  could  laugh  with  him— in  Harael,  vm 
confess  we  laugh  at  him.  In  the  former  work  he  charmed  ua  by 
his.  specimens  of  canting  slaves,  spluttering  a  jombk  of  goq[»e}  and 
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gibNriab — bat  here  he  has  takea  a  bantt  stick,  and  daubed  a  primf 
outline  of  the  devil  as  parsons  paint  him,  and  written  under  the  figare 
of  blackness  the  name  of  Roland,  the  missionary.  This  is  a  pity,  for 
the  author  is  an  exceedingly  clever  fellow  when  he  is  not  in  a  rage,  and 
no  writer  has  described  the  manners  and  the  climate  of  the  ooantry  of 
the  Antilles  so  well  as  he  has  done,  and  we  trust  will  continue  to  do« 
But  he  must  permit  himself  to  cool,  and  he  mu9t  concoct  his  story  wkh 
a  little  more  care ;  he  most  have  recourse  to  the  lab^  2i«MB,and  when 
he  has  written  what  he  thinks  a  particularly  fine  sentence,  he  must 
strike  it  out.  When  he  feels  that  he  has  raised  too  high  a  note^ — ^when 
he  finds  he  is  breaking  down  in  a  metaphor  or  a  figure,  let  him  use  hia 
pen  transversely,  instead  ot  perpendicularly ;  he  will  be  astonished  to 
sea  the  improvement  thus  effected. 

We  say  all  this  to  him,  because  we  like  him — ^whom  the  critic  lovethj 
he  chasteneth,  and  because  we  think  him  one  of  tlie  most  original  and 
able  writers  that  ever  combined  a  knowledge  of  sugar-canes  and  Ute«> 
rature.  Exaggeration  is  his  great  fault,  and  to  men  of  his  temperament 
a  natural  one.  When  he  has  had  more  experience  in  writing,  and 
learned  to  feel  the  effect  of  words,  he  will  produce  a  truly  good  thing* 

The  story  of  Hamel  is  not  the  best  part  of  it,  and  we  shall  not  at« 
tempt  to  follow  it.  Our  object  shall  be  to  select  three  or  four  speci- 
mens, which  shall  give  a  favourable  idea  of  the  writer's  talent,  and  at 
the  same  time  find  the  reader  a  pleasant  quarter-of<-an-hour*s  occu- 
pation. 

We  should  observe,  though  it  is  not  very  material  to  the  understand- 
ing of  our  extracts,  that  the  subject  of  the  novel  is  a  grand  projected 
rising  of  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,  fomented  by  the  missionary  Roland^ 
and  the  Obeah  man  Hamel,  the  object  of  which  is  to  raisa  a  ha§» 
swarthy  African,  named  Combah,  to  be  king  (or  Brutchie,  in  Goro- 
mantin  language)  of  the  island. 

The  novel  opens  with  the  journey  of  Roland  into  the  interior  to  be 
present  at  a  great  meeting  of  the  malcontents  at  a  deserted  plantatiOB* 
He  is  thus  seen  to  take  his  way,  accompanied  by  his  little  black  boy. 

The  rider  wna  accoutred  'm  a  Uack  coat,  cut  straight,  or  it  might  he  of  a  dingy  fffej,- 
with  black  cloth  battoiw,  ai^d  a  waiatooai  of  the  laaie.  Hia  trowaera  were  of  brown 
hoUand,  tucked  into  a  huge  pair  of  apatterdaahes,  buttoned  abovii  hia  knee»  aa  a 
defence  agaioat  the  bites  of  nwsqaitoa.  He  wore  a  large  brimmed  hat,  douched  by- 
nfls^y  a  tropical  shower,  and  rendered  rusty  by  constant  ezpoawe  to  the  tropical  sun, 
although  at  present  he  carried  an  umhrella  secured  in  the  straps  of  a  portmanteau 
in9ontA.  behind  him  on  hia  horae's  crupper ;  and  bis  great-coat,  of  the  same  aomhre 
bfi^  as  hia  othf r  vest^en^s,  waa  futeaed  upon  hia  saddle  bow.  Ha  waa  attended  hf' 
a  btere-if^ed  negro  bo^  op  foot,  diea«»d  ia  an  Oanaburg  frock  and  drawera,  wfaidi,. 
with  a  gu^ed  hat  on  hia  head,  formed  the  whole  of  his  costume.  The  boy  hung  on 
soin^times  to  his  master's  stirrup,  that  he  might  keep  pace  with  the  horse ;  and  some- 
times, fi^Uing  iiUo  the  rear,  bro^ht  hima^Jf  up  by  graspioff  the  animal's  long  tail ;  a 
Ul^ert^.thfi  beai^t  admitted  with  V^  occasi<maL  affectation  of  elerating  hia  croupe  and 
lowering  hif^  ears,-7-intimations  that  he  had  a  right  to  kick  (though  he  did  not  at 
p^rs^t)  aa  well  understood  by  young  CufiTy  aa  expressed  by  the  horse. 

The  youngster's  features  scarcely  hanoooiaed  with  those  of  his  very  demure  and 
m^lancholy-looking-master,  whose  pale  and  cadaverous  countenance  iodieated  soota- 
thing  more  thai^  bodily  mortification  and  fiftigue.  Hia  eyea,  black  and  penelimting, 
w^e  8had(>wed  by  brows  that  had  once  been  dark  aa  the  skin  of  his  fettower,  but  now, 
wi^h  the  kicks  that  strayed  in  white  linea  from,  under  hia  huge  caator,  exhibited  the- 
mingled  huea  of  black  and  grey ;  his  nose  waa  aharp  and  acquiline ;  aad  his  mouth, 
thfugh  rath^  qt  tho.  largest,  by  no  mtansibadW  lormed,  waafuraished  with  a  aec  ot 
nfuff^  but  i)Beilar  teeth  ^aa  white  ay  thme  d  Cony,  whoa*  hapf^  physiognomy  ba^olit 
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tha  innocence  and  kindnese  of  hit  heart,  snd  relieved  that  of  the  spectator  from  the 
eympathy  of  eadneii  inspired  by  the  looks  of  the  white-faced  traveller. 

A  Storm  overtakes  the  missionary  on  his  way ;   the  torrents  sweep 

down  his  horse  and  his  attendant,  and  he  narrowly  escapes  drowning 

himself,  by  taking  refuge  in  a  cave,  which  he  reaches  by  means  of 

great  exertion. 

•*  This,"  thought  he,  "  is  at  least  the  abode  of  man  :  nmaway  slave,  Maroon,  or 
robber,  I  will  yet  claim  his  hospitality  ;  my  situation  cannot  be  worse,  and  what  have 
I  to  lose  ?  But  where  is  the  tenant  of  the  dwelling  1  Here  are  plantains  too,  not 
long  roasted,  aud  rum ;  and  what  are  these  1 "  he  added,  taking  up  some  garments 
that  lay  on  the  floor,  a  cantoo,  and  an  instrument  of  mudc,  a  bonjaw.  **  het  us  at 
least  summon  the  master  of  the  cave.  What  ho!  hilloh!"  The  voice  died  away 
unheeded,  and  the  traveller  listened  to  its  echoes  until  he  felt  almost  afraid  and 
ashamed  to  disturb  the  silence  again.  Yet  he  mustered  courage  to  exert  his  voice  a 
second  and  a  third  time,  tliough  as  at  first  ineffectually.  Sufficiently  removed  from  the 
storm  without,  to  hear  no  more  of  it  than  an  occasional  murmur  which  stole  along  the 
▼anlt  he  had  penetrated,  too  faint  to  cause  liim  any  furtlier  concern,  his  own  voice  was 
reverberated  on  his  ears  with  a  force  from  which  he  shrank  within  himself,  so  painful 
was  it  to  his  oppressed  and  agitated  neives.  He  called  no  more ;  but  conforming 
himself  with  a  philosophical  moderation  to  the  hour  and  the  scene  in  which  he  found 
himself,  he  trimmed  the  fire  ;  took  off  his  wet  clothes,  which  he  wrung  and  dispose 
around  it  j  attired  himself  in  the  cantoo  of  his  invisible  host ;  and  wrapping  his  feet 
kx  a  blanket  which  lay  beside  it,  helped  himself  from  the  calabash  of  rum,  and  put ' 
some  of  the  plantains  on  the  fire  again  to  warm.  He  had  seated  himself  on  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  and  as  he  took  a  second  taste  of  the  rum  calabash,  surveyed  at  his  leisure,  by 
the  cheerful  blaze  he  had  made,  the  extent  and  furniture  of  his  apartment. 

This  is  the  result  of  his  observations. 

In  a  recess  stood  a  couple  of  spears,  one  solely  of  hard  wood,  whose  point  was 
rendered  still  harder  by  fire  ;  the  other  was  shod  with  iron  and  rusted  apparently  with 
blood ;  a  bamboo  rod,  ten  feet  in  length  and  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  leaned  against 
the  rock  beside  them,  carved  or  tattoed  from  end  to  end.  In  another  angle  of  the 
vault  was  a  calabash  filled  with  various  sorts  of  hair,  among  which  it  was  easy  to 
discriminate  that  of  white  men,  horses,  and  dogs.  These  were  huddled  together,  and 
crowded  with  feathers  of  many  birds,  especially  those  of  domestic  poultry  and  wild 
parrots,  with  one  or  two  of  tlie  spoils  of  a  macaw.  A  human  skull  was  placed  beside 
this  calabash,  from  which  the  teeth  were  missing ;  but  on  turning  it  up,  the  traveller 
ibund  them  with  a  quantity  of  broken  glass  cnunmed  into  the  cerebellum,  and  covered 
up  with  a  wad  of  silk  cotton,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  out.  There  were  several  other 
slculls  in  a  second  recess,  some  perfect,  some  which  had  been  broken  apparently  with 
a  aharp-pointed  instrument,  and  many  of  them  serving  as  calabashes  or  boxes  to  hold 
the  strange  property  of  the  master  of  the  cave ;  one  was  a  receptacle  for  eunpowder, 
which  the  inquisitive  traveller  narrowly  escaped  inflaming  ;  a  second  contamea  bullets 
and  shot  of  various  sixes,  mixed  with  old  nails  and  pieces  of  rag  ;  and  from  a  third  he 
saw  with  no  little  horror  a  black  snake  uncoil  ittelf  the  moment  he  touched  it.  Tliere 
were  three  muskets,  all  old  and  out  of  order ;  a  pistol  and  two  cutlasses,  disposed  on 
different  ledges  of  the  rock ;  a  large  conch-shell  fitted  with  a  belt  of  mahoe  bark,  to 
be  worn  over  the  shoulder,  hung  from  a  projection,  with  several  other  pieces  of  rope 
made  of  similar  materials,  to  which  were  attached  rings  of  wood  and  hollowed  stones^ 
perhaps  intended  for  amulets  or  charms.  A  lamp  of  clay,  at  last  arrested  his  attention ; 
It  had  carved  on  it  somn  rude  figures,  and  was  filled  with  oil  of  the  Palma  Christie 
having  a  wick  formed  of  the  fibres  of  the  plantain  stalk.  This  the  intruder  took  the 
liberty  of  illuming,  to  assist  him  more  conveniently  than  did  his  flickering  fireband  in 
the  farther  search  he  seemed  disposed  to  prosecute.  By  the  help  of  this  he  espied  a 
pair  of  shoepatters,  a  sort  of  coarse  sandal,  and  a  red  cloak  resembling  the  South- 
American  poncho.  Some  salted  fish  was  suspended  from  a  part  of  the  roof,  with  a 
large  calabash  of  sugar,  and  another  of  coarse  salt ;  and  an  earthen  jar  contained  do' 
small  store  of  salted  pork.  There  were  sl^eral  pieces  of  jerked  hog  hanging  from  a 
stick  placed  across  this  recess,  to  one  of  which  he  helped  himself  without  ceremony ; 
and  thinking  he  had  made  sufficient  search  for  tlie  present,  returned  to  the  fire,  on 
which  he  heaped  fresh  fuel,  raking  forward  the  embers  to  conk  his  meat ;  placed  a 
lamp  on  a  shelf  of  the  rock  full  in  his  view;  and  taking  a  gombah  for  his  stool,  sat' 
down  very  deliberately  to  his  supper.    He  ate  with  no  sparing  appetite ;  and  the  nm 
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wliich  1m  quaftd  M  hit  <hinl  prompted  htm,  refrediad  his  body  and  compooed  hit 
mind  bo  happily  and  lo  gradually,  that  what  with  that  and  his  &tigao,  the  solace  of  the 
fire  and  the  (times  of  his  digestion,  be  at  lastslipt  gently  from  his  gombab,  which  now 
serred  him  for  a  pillow,  rolled  himself  op  in  his  blanket,  and  fell  into  a  profound  sleep* 

This  is  the  cave  of  the  Obeah  Man  Hamel.  The  missionary  having 
an  extremely  bad  conscience,  of  coarse  dreams.  A  demon  is  playing 
the*  devil  with  him. 

The  only  sound  which  escaped  the  Upi  of  the  demon  was  that  of  his  own  name 
*— Holand  !  Roland ! — articulated  in  a  voice  of  mingled  triumph  and  revenge—^ 
RoUnd! 

The  traTeller  started  from  his  dream,  as  if  he  had  been  roused  by  the  sting  of  a 
scorpion.  He  sat  upright  for  an  instant,  and  stued  wildly  around,  scarce  recollecting 
his  own  identity  or  situation ;  but  what  was  his  amazement,  not  to  mv  honor,  on  per« 
cdving  before  him  the  very  figure  of  the  demon  of  his  dream,  or  a  figure  wluch  his 
fuicv  so  qdokly  substituted  for  him,  that  the  idea  of  the  first  was  as  if  by  magic 
tesolved  and  condensed  into  that  which  he  beheld  1 

This  figure  stood  before  the  lamp,  whose  rays  served  to  define  the  outHne  of  his 
person  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Of  his  features  little  or  nothing^  could  be  seen, 
except  the  light  gleaming  from  his  eyeballs*  He  stood  in  an  attitude  which  the 
dreamer's  fears  quickly  determined  to  be  the  menacing  posture  of  the  demon  from 
which  he  had  shrunk ;  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  eleyated,  the  left  hand  leuiing 
on  a  bamboo  staff.  "  In  the  name  of  God  or  Devil,'*  cried  Roland  inq^tiently« 
**  who  or  what  art  thou  1  '* 

The  figure  relaxed  in  its  position,  lowered  its  right  hand,  advanced  a  step  forward 
with  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  head,  and  replied  in  a  mild  and  almost  musical  tone  of 
voice—"  Mastei^-what  you  will." 

Sach  is  our  first  introduction  to  tbe  person  who  rivals  the  missionary 
as  the  hero  of  the  story.    He  is  thus  farther  described  :-^ 

This  dealer  in  magic,  for  he  was  no  less  a  personage)  was  of  a  sUght  and  elegant 
make,  though  very  small  of  stature,  being  considerably  under  the  middle  size.  His  age 
was  at  least  sixty ;  but  the  lines  which  that  had  traced  on  his  features  indicated,  not- 
withstanding bis  profession,  no  fseling  hostile  to  his  fellow  oreatnres,  at  war  with 
homan  nature,  or  dissatisfied  with  himself.  He  was  attired  in  a  South  American 
poncho,  which  had  once  been  of  a  bright  scariet  colour,  fastened  round  his  waist  by^^ 
thin  leathern  ffirdle ;  and  his  head  was  decorated  with  a  red  silk  handkerchief,  tied  in 
the  fashion  of  a  turban*  He  was  bMefoot^,  and  without  any  offensive  weapon  ;  fot 
such  the  bamboo  wand  on  which  he  had  leaned  could  hardly  be  denominated.  He 
moved  with  an  elasticity  uncommon  for  his  years ;  and  his  manner  indicated  on  his 

Krt  perfect  confidence,  wholly  unsuspicious  of  his  guest  or  his  purpose.  Yet  it  was 
t  too  evident  to  Roland,  that  the  negro  had  eva£^  his  questions  as  to  the  magic 
talents  or  qtiaUties  of  some  one  who  frequented  the  cave ;  but  as  the  use  of  Obeah  is 
denounced  by  law,  however  despised  by  white  men,  he  could  not  attach  any  particular' 
consequence  to  such  evasion,  nor  justify  himself  in  expecting  an^  confession  on  a  subject 
of  such  importance  to  the  professors  or  participators  m  this  bhnd  sort  of  necromancy, 
if  it  may  be  so  called. 

Another  personage  who  cats  a  conspicuous  figure  in  tbe  history,  is 
Mr.  Guthrie,  whose  exterior  man  is  thus  happily  hit  off :— • 

At  any  other  time,  at  least  upon  a  serious  occasion,  his  costume  and  appearance 
would  have  excited  a  smile  even  on  the  negro  faces  which  were  now  turned  on  him ; 
lor  both  almost  bordered  on  the  ludicrous.  In  the  hurry  of  quitting  his  chamber  at 
the  commencement  of  the  storm,  he  had  put  on  a  long  dressing  gown  of  chintz  or  dark 
figured  cotton,  two-thirds  of  which  had  been  since  torn  off  by  hiselfocts  and  struggles 
in  contending  against  the  elements,  so  that  it  had  become  a  sort  of  spencer,  which  save 
to  view  a  pair  <»  black  silk  breeches,  with  larse  Spanish  silver  knee-buckles,  matched, 
though  scarcely  surpassed,  bv  another  pair  of  fhe  'teme  metal  on  his  shoes.  He  was 
some  fifty  years  of  age  ;  and  his  hair,  a  mixture  of  brown  and  grey,  was  combed  from 
off  his  face  with  such  accuracy  and  perseverance  to  form  a  queue,  tied  close  up  to  Lis 
ocdpnt,  that  it  seemed  to  drag  with  it  all  the  muscular  part  and  power  of  his  cheeks, 
forehead,  nose,  and  mouth ;  so  that  many  of  his  acquaintance  were  accustomed  to  fancy 
he  never  could  shut  has  eyes  without  letting  go  his  pigtail. 
JvsK,  1827.  O 
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Fn  another  style  is  the  following  description  of  a  Quadroon  beauty. 
We  presume  the  good  planter  has  been  run  away  \i  ith  by  some  tender 
recollections,  or  Jamaica  is  better  worth  visiting  than  we,  iu  our 
simplicity,  imagined. 

The  figure  which  lay  hefore  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  Oheah  man  and  his  brown- 
laced  companion,  was- really  in  a  deep  sleep.  Her  ririn  was  nearly  as  white  as  diat  of 
any  European,  of  a  clear  and  animated  hue,  the  roses  glowing  upon  her  cheeks — a 
blush  no  doubt  occasioned  by  her  sleep  ;  and  her  forehead  was  shaded  by  some  of  the 
prettiest  brown  curls  that  ever  graced  the  brows  oi  a  Quadroon  damsel.  Her  eyes  were 
closed  of  course ;  but  the  long  black  eyelashes  which  like  portcullises  guarded  those 
portals  of  her  heart,  orroind^  or  genius,  or  whatever  it  may  hereafter  appear  to  be, 
that  the  portals  betrayed  when  they  were  open, — had  been  designed  by  nature  with 
Buch  attention  to  symmetry,  and  to  what  we  have  learned  from  our  ancestors  to  consider 
beautiful,  that  even  Hamel,  with  all  his  mountain  of  arcana  on  his  mind,  could  not  look 
OQ  them  altogether  unmoved,  or  insensible  to  the  charms  which  the  younger  of  the 
spectators  contemplated  with  a  more  fWrvid,  a  more  passionate  feeling.  Her  eyebrows 
were  also  black  as  ebony,  thin,  and  arched  with  a  precision  that  art  can  seldom 
imitate,  at  least  on  living  subjects.  Her  lips  were  twice  as  rosy  as  her  cheeks,  like  two 
pieces  of  polished  coral ;  and  the  ensemble  of  her  face  was  certainly  as  engaging  as 
anything  that  had  ever  fixed  the  attention  of  the  Obeah  man  on  this  side  of  the  great 
Atlantic.  The  damsel  was  dressed  in  male  attire ;  videlicet,  a  blue  jacket  of  woollen 
eloth,  with  a  waistcoat  and  trowsers  of  white  jean,  which  with  her  shirt  were  white  as 
8D0W ;  a  pink  handkerchief,  tied  loosely  round  the  collar  of  the  latter,  was  tucked 
through  a  button  hole  into  her  bosom.  Her  head  was  bare  ;  but  a  straw  hat  which 
the  had  worn  lay  on  the  ground  beside  her,  appearing  to  have  fallen  off  in  her  sleep. 
Her  feet  were  also  naked,  as  if  she  had  shaken  off  a  pair  of  shoes  with  which  they  had 
been  encumbered ;  but  they  were  as  round,  as  neat,  and  as  exqubitely  modelled,  as 
«ny  that  Sebastian  had  ever  yet  beheld.  So  also  were  her  hands,  oia  eaeof  the  fingers 
of  which  she  wore  a  ring  by  which  that  brown  gentleman  would  have  recognised  her, 
if  he  had  not  already  divined  from  ber  physiognomy  that  she  was  Michael,  the  pretty 
MHibrette  from  the  mansion  of  his  late  host,  Mr.  Guthrie.  This  di$ooveiy  he  kept 
however  to  himself;  and  when  the  Obeah  man  said  with  a  sigh,  «  What  a  pretty 
creature!  " — (it  was  said  in  a  whisper)— Sebastian  replied  only  by  another,  a  longw, 
deeper*drawn,  and  rather  impassioned  sigh,  and  a  slight  inclination  of  his  bead,  as  if 
to  express  his  perfect  accordance  with  the  remark  of  Uie  conjuror.  He  was  not  so  old 
as  Hamel  by  at  least  thirty  years. 

**  What  can  be  her  business  here  ?  **  tliought  the  younger  of  the  spectators*  "  And 
what  a  poor  disguise !  Or  rather,  why  has  she  assumed  this  masculine  attire,  for  it  is 
no  disguise?*' 

"  I'here  is  love  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,'*  said  the  Obeah  man  in  a  whisper.  "  These 
Mulattos  and  Mestees  think  of  nothing  else,  from  the  hour  in  which  they  are  weaned 
from  their  mothers'  breast  until  time  has  wasted  away  every  trace  of  their  beauty ;  and 
then  they  console  themselves  with  the  recollection  of  aU  th«  transports  they  have 
enjoyed. 

"  From  the  mother's  breast  1 " 

"  Yes,  master,  yes :  their  mothers  breathe  it  into  their  very  souls  widi  every  kiss 
which  they  impart  to  them,  and  fill  their  heads  with  the  anticipation  of  the  charms 
they  will  possess,  and  the  conquests  they  will  make,  and  the  riches  they  wiU  acquire, 
by  their  connexion  with  some  great  buckra  planter.  Yet  avarice  is  not  their  ruling 
passion,  even  in  pld  age«  My  life  upon  it,  this  young^  girl  is  in  love  with  some  white 
gentleman — for  they  always  aspire :  ambition  goes  at  least  hand  in  hand  with  love— 
ambition  of  distinction,  of  being  above  the  pity  at  least  of  all  their  friends  and  rivals, 
if  not  of  being  an  object  of  their  envy.  How  sound  she  sleeps,  poor  child ! — Shall  I 
leave  her  to  your  care  t " 

The^re  is  something  picturesque  in  the  few  touches  in  these  lines, 
descriptive  of  a  tropical  evening;  and  of  the  same  kind  of  writing 
Hamel  contains  much  equally  good : — 

The  sun  was  setting — (he  sinks,  in  the  Tropics,  as  if  Phaeton  always  attempted  to 
guide  the  steeds  of  Apollo) — and  his  long  rays,  shot  from  the  ridges  of  the  western 
mountains,  gleamed  on  the  giant  shafts  of  the  cotton > trees — (wands  which  would 
have  been  almost  stout  enough  for  Milton's  hero) — and  on  their  long  streamers,  hang- 
ihg  motionless  in  the  becalmed  atmosphere.    The  distant  sea  was  fast  sobsicUng  into 
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t6po8e--ocaTce  «  ware  morinnred ;  tlie  cnckets  Uuiught  it  tim^  to  go  to  bed,  and  the 
bat  and  the  owl  tbooght  it  time  to  get  up ;  a  few  beetles  and  cock-roocbea  were  in 
the  same  mood;  but  the  lizards  stifi  scampered  about  the  road,  as  Mr.  Guthrie  came 
cantering  on,  now  flashing  their  grey  jackets  in  the  sunbeams,  now  whisking  their 
long  tails  Into  the  shaded  bushes,  and  into  the  chinks  of  the  rodcs. 

We  muBt  basten  to  a  conclusion — and  we  cannot  do  better  tban 
close  oar  extracts  witb  a  picture  of  a  party  of  rebel  slaves,  collected 
as  a  kind  of  body-guard  about  tbeir  king  Combah.  The  Brutchie 
has  just  succeeded  in  carrying  ofif  Mr.  Guthrie's  daughter,  for  the 
black  monarch  must  have  a  white  queen,  and  the  party  are  now 
watching  the  pursuit  in  the  mountains :-~ 

They  came  up,  at  length,  with  a  party  of  their  cofnrades,  who  were  squatted 
beside  a  sort  of  tent  on  the  flat  suifkce  of  a  rock,  which  rose  above  the  rest  of  the 
plain  sufficiently  high  to  afford  a  view  over  this  wilderness  of  grass,  and  of  any  party 
or  pemn^  who  might  attempt  to  make  towards  it.  The  Brutchie  was  saluted  as  theif 
monarch ;  and  they  accosted  the  young  lady  with  an  affectation  of  great  politaneas^ 
which  was  extended,  tho^h  with  less  ceremony,  to  die  soubrette.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  about  a  dozen  individuals,  including  two  women,  who  laughed  immoderately 
at  the  approach  of  Joanna,  yet  still  as  if  they  designed  no  direct  offence '  in  giving 
way  to  their  mirth  ;  for  on  being  called  to  account  for  it  by  some  of  the  males,  they 
beggjed  pardon,  and  retired*  These  gentiv  were  all  very  scantily  clad ;  and  theit 
costume,  of  raUier  a  ridiculous  order,  would  have  excited  the  mirth  of  a  beholder  <m. 
any  other  occasion.  Their  garments  were  mostly  stolen  perhaps,  and  in  many  cases 
seemed  designed  by  the  wearers  rather  for  ornament  than  use.  One  man,  fbr  instance, 
had  crammed  his  head  into>the  laced  cap  of  a  child ;  another  wore  an  old  regimental 
coat,  witboat  any  thing  nitder  it  but  his  black  skin,  and  a.  blue  apron  or  petticoat 
round  his  waist:  a  third  had  an  old  cocked-hat,  with  no  other  vestment  than  a  pair 
of  drawers ;  and  a  fourth  wanted  soles  to  a  pair  of  military  boots,  with  which  he  was 
equipped,  being,  with  the  exception  of  a  dragoon  helmet  which  almost  overshadowed 
hn  eves,  as  naked  as  any  of  the  heroes  of  bf^n  David,  and  indeed  not  much  unlike 
his  Romulus,  or  Leonidas,  as  to  costume ;  those  warriors  being  clad  in  some  such 
fashion,  that  is  to  say,  with  only  helmets  and  sandals,  whereas  this  sable  warrior  had 
a  helmet  and  boots.  There  was  not  a  shirt  amone  the  party.  One  or  two  had  ragged 
frocks,  and  some  made  but  a  very  slender  sacrifice  to  decency.  Miss  Guthrie  and 
her  maid  were  more  than  once  horrified  at  their  appearance,  so  whimsical  and  savage 
did  it  seekn.  Yet  the  individuals  were  not  uncourteoua — nor  even  less  than  polite. 
They  were  drinking  coffee  and  eating  cocoes  on  their  arrival,  and  after  rising  to 
receive  the  new  comers,  they  ushered  the  females  into  the  tent,  and  brought  to  each 
of  them  a  small  calabash  of  the  former,  and  a  plate  full  of  smoking  plantains,  witb 
a  Kttle  pot  of  salt  butter,  and  a  couple  of  pme  apples ;  and  having  commended 
them  to  the  can  of  their  own  women,  cloaed  the  tent,  and  left  Uiem  to  their 
own  thoughts. 
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Thb  author  of  these  Toluines,  who  is  accountable  also  for  the  work 
entitled  ^  The  English  in  Italy/'  is  reported  to  be  a  man  of  rank.  A 
very  degenerate  son  of  aristocracy  must  he  needs  be,  thus  repeatedly 
to  sully  the  purity  of  his  high  name  by  contact  with  the  press.  The 
yet  untinctured  members  who  have  not  lost  caste  cannot  but  regard  it 
as  a  foul  blot  in  his  escutcheon,  and  will  be  apt  to  reflect  with  pride  on 
theirown  unblemished  honours.  We  are,  however,  happy  enough  to  think, 
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that  for  the  scorn  of  these  rigid  upholders  of  the  integrity  of  ancient 
discipline,  he  will  find  ample  compensation  in  the  tacit  sympathy  of 
many  even  In  his  ovm  class,  who,  like  himself,  have  offended  in  seasoning 
the  inanity  of  aristocrat ical  pleasures  with  a  sprinkling  of  literature  ; 
and  to  whose  tastes,  information  and  mental  energies  the  present  work 
is  nicely  accommodated.  For  beyond  the  mere  act  of  publishing,  there 
is  nothing  in  it  that  indicates  an  unfashionable  craving  after  literary 
distinction.  There  are  no  elaborate  efforts  to  gain  applause,  no  anxiety 
to  avoid  critical  censure.  The  reflections  are  not  immeasureably 
j)rofound,  nor  the  incidents  unbecomingly  exciting ;  the  stories  are  com* 
raon-place  enough  to  exempt  their  author  from  the  imputation  of  being 
over-skilful  in  his  craft,  and  the  style  is  sufficiently  negligent  to  evince 
him  no  Very  practised  offender.  If  tried  before  a  jury  of  his  peers,  the 
fair  verdict  would  be,  guilty  of  publishing,  but  without  any  inordinate 
pretensions  to  authorship.  The  very  title  of  the  work  corroborates  the 
internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  writer — ^^  Historiettes** — a  name 
indicative  of  the  fugitive  and  autoschediastic  nature  of  the  composition. 
It  is  clear  that  the  author  contemplated  only  a  very  brief  existence  for 
his  fictions,  or  he  would  have  endowed  them  with  a  more  enduring  title ; 
for  no  work  could  be  expected  to  go  down  to  posterity  under  so  slender 
tin  appellation.  Nor  in  christening  his  production  by  an  ephemeral 
name  do  we  think  that  he  has  done  it  injustice.  We  take  it  as  the 
author  intended  it — a  contribution  to  the  light  reading  of  the  year — 
partakinff  of  the  nature  of  those  viands  that  are  made  to  be  devoured 
at  a  meal,  and  grow  stale  if  kept  till  the  morrow. 

As  we  intend  a  recommendation  of  these  high-bom  Historiettes  to 
the  tea-tables  of  our  readers,  we  shall  crave  the  liberty  of  a  few  words 
to  guard  against  disappointment  by  defining  the  extent  of  our  com- 
mendation. And  here  we  would  have  them  take  especial  note  that  the 
work  is  not  to  be  applied  in  a  case  of  ennui.  We  have  tried  it,  and  found 
it  to  aggravate  the  disorder.  The  cure  of  listlessness  demands  sharp 
remedies ;  the  patient  must  be  excited,  or  startled,  or  perplexed,  or 
provoked,  or  stung,  or  inflamed.  These  pieces  of  noble  authorship  are 
sedatives,  not  stimulants.  But  should  the  reader  be  in  a  happy  frame 
of  mind,  and  in  good  humour  with  himself;  if  he  have  spent  the  day 
to  some  purpose,  or,  just  as  well,  imagine  he  has  so  spent  it,  and  be 
therefore  in  a  state  of  agreeable  excitation  to  commence  with ;  he  will 
find  the  writer  of  the  Historiettes  an  agreeable  companion  for  the 
evening,  with  enough  of  good  in  his  conversation  to  dispose  an  un- 
critical person  to  be  indulgent  to  that  which  is  naught. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  in  the  capacity  of  a  manufacturer  of  fic- 
tions that  we  would  venture  to  commend  the  noble  author  to  our  readers. 
The'  Historiettes  are  the  merest  apologies  for  stories  we  just  now  re- 
member to  have  met  with.  Besides  being  fabricated  of  the  most  com* 
mon-place  materials^  they  are  woefully  botched  and  bungled,  with  a 
great  deal  of  cold  extravagance,  and  many  attempts  at  dramatic  effect 
as  imbecile  as  the  acting  of  an  Italian  singer  at  the  opera.  Like  that, 
the  Historiettes  divert  only  by  their  utter  want  of  plausibility.  Bat 
truth  to  say,  the  author,  when  "  doing  his  story,"  is  teaious — tiresome— 
a  bore.  The  originality  of  his  conceptions  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact,  that  of  the  five  stories  comprised  in  these  volumes,  one  is  built 
upon  a  hackneyed  case  of  seduction,  the  second  on  a  worn-out  stage 
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fltraUgeni/  the  third  on  a  lottery  ticket,  the  fourth  on  a  change  of 
children  at  nurse,  the  fifth  on — ^we  have  forgotten  what.  As  for  the 
Bierits  of  the  execution,  it  shall  suffice  to  present  a  paflisage,  which 
exemplifies  the  author's  competency  to  deal  with  strong  passions  and 
agitating  events.  The  scene  is  from  the  **  Regicide's  Family,"  and 
will  explain  itself.  It  opens  with  a  picture  somewhat  resemhling  the 
portrait  of  Douce  Davie  Deans  in  his  afflictions,  sitting  at  his  ingle 
nook,  and  shown  hy  the  light  of  the  morning  sun  "  shining  motty 
through  the  reek."  The  hands  stretched  over  the  cold  stove,  is  a  touch 
of  nature  and  well  expresses  intensity  of  affliction.  But  all  the  rest 
is  of  a  kind  to  need  the  most  charitable  construction  that  c^n  be  put 
upon  it. 

Ab  we  entered  tlie  house,  Breqne  himself  iate  ia  his  arm  chair  oppoaite  the  mde 
fOiU,  or  atore,  that  formed  the  fire-place  of  the  apartment.  It  was  a  chill  day  upon 
these  heiehto,  though  autumn  drew  not  yet  near  to  its  dose :  and  the  old  man  sate 
witli  hands  stretched  forth,  as  if  to  gather  heat  from  the  stove,  that  was  yet  without  fire. 

He  started  from  his  reverie,  as  he  beheld  us,  but  instead  of  rising,  he  merely  waved 
Ins  arm,  and  pnt  it  from  him,  signifying  Chat  we  should  begone,  and  not  intrude  upon 
his  sohtnde.  Com^He,  however,  continued  to  advance*  The  old  man  struck  his  hand 
upon  his  head  as  fretfully,  as  if  he  had  been  disturbed  in  a  dream  of  pleasure ;  and 
then  in  abstraction,  more  than  in  anger,  for  be  scarcely  looked  to  note  who  we  were, 
he  seised  the  arm  of  Com^lie,  to  put  her  gently  forth  from  the  door.  His  countenance 
eeemed  to  say,  I  need  no  idle  visits  of  consolation. 

Com^lie  seized  the  arm  that  forced  her  along,  and  hanging  from  it,  said,  "  Let  me 
atay,  and  speak  vrith  you.  Sir ;  I  am  the  daughter  of  La  Versiere." 

As  if  he  had  discovered  that  he  held  a  v^per,  the  old  man  loosened  his  grasp,  and 
recoiled;  -------- 

"  Go  away,"  cried  he,  stampmg,  *'  quit  my  house,  my  mountains,  fly,  or  I  canriot 
resiat— if  it  once  more  were  thy  brother,"  and  he  ran  forward  and  seized  her,  whilst  I 
stood  betwixt  him  and  the  object  of  his  passion,  and  compelled  him  to  loose  his  bold, 
"  I  would,  I  would—"  and  disengaged  from  Com^lie,  he  took  from  the  wall  a  knife, 
•f  that  vulgar  and  hofnd  kind,  tohish  was  daily^  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  fue flock* 

"  Would  you  assassinate  a  woman,  %nd  within  your  own  walls  1"  cried  I  to  him,  at 
the  same  time  vainly  endeavouring  to  urge  Commie  to  retire. 

"  No,  no,"  roared  he  ;  "  but  it  is  pleasure  to  think  what  I  might  do,— and  do  in 
justice — ^'twould  be  but  blood  for  blood." 

*'  Think  it  not, — my  brother  has  not  been  guilty  of  blood,"  said  Com^Iie* 

"  Where  then  is  Paul,  my  son  V* 

<*  Has  he  too  perished  V  asked  I,  wishing  to  draw  from  the  old  man  how  much  of 
his  misfortunes  he  kneWf  and  at  the  same  tune  inciting  him  to  vent  his  sorrow  and 
resentment  in  words* 

"  Hath  he,  sir  1  Ask  at  home,  or  of  this  girl, — ^look  here"' — and  he  displayed  tL^ 
tattered  rags  of  the  unfortunate  youth's  prment — "  look  here-*my  son'a  bqidy,  my 
.own  flesh— was"  and  the  old  man  sunk  famt  in  his  chair. 

"  Oh  Heaven !"  cried  Comelie,  in  agony,  &c. — The  Regicide* t  Familjf,  vol.  i^ 

Over  the  dialogue  too  we  doubt  the  reader  will  often  weary,  for,  with- 
out being  very  clever  at  it>our  entertainer  is  unluckily  addicted  to  that 
mode  of  writing.  One  of  his  pieces  he  has  thrown  almost  entirely  into  a 
dramatic  form,  and  conversation  to  a  great  extent  pervades  the  rest. 
We  infer  that  he  conceives  it  to  be  a  kind  of  compodition  well  adapted 
to  his  powers;  the  reader  will  probably  be  of  a  dififerent  opinion.  An 
agreeable  talker  we  can  readily  imagine  the  author  to  be,  and  a  pleasant 
correspondent.  What  he  says  in  his  own  person  is  usually  easy  and  un- 
affected, bearing  the  stamp  of  good  sense  and  replete  with  good  nature, 
occasionally  shiWd  and  for  the  most  part  savouring  of  observation. 
But  it  is  ^pute  another  thing  to  make  imaginary  persons  converse  with 
propriety.  As  long,  indeed,  as  the  latter  serve  as  mere  month-pieces 
for  the  utterance  of  the  author*s  sentiments,  they  do  well.    But  wheA 
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he  essays  tbetlramatie  Tcin,  and  would  have  them  talk  in  character,  they 
become  intolerably  affected ;  a  vice,  we  dare  be  sworn,  utterly  foreign 
to  his  own  conversation.  But  such  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
trying  to  adapt  one's  language  to  a  character  assumed  without  power 
strongly  to  conceive  it.  Sir  Walter  himself  sometimes  misses  his  aim, 
when  venturing  on  unexplored  ground.  His  polite  talkers,  for  example, 
and  particularly  his  kings,  tctrarchs  et  id  genus  omncy  are  often 
affected  beyond  measure.  How  will  the  reader  of  the  Historiettes  feel 
disposed  to  the  noble  author  after  the  perusal  of  the  annexed  dialogue  ? 
Our  blood  ran  cold  as  we  read.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  a 
man  of  elegant  taste  and  good  sense  guilty  of  such  atrocious  affiectaUon. 
The  scene  is  the  court  of  Louis  XVI. 

As  the  youth  was  alone,  shrunk  retirmgly  into  a  window,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Comte  D'Aitois,  who  was  at  the  moment  engaged  in  conversation  respecting 
the  pireient  troubloiM  times.  The  Count  interrupted  the  person  with  whom  he  waa 
talking,  to  accost  the  pensiye  youth. 

"  We  may  need  you,  D'Erlach,"  said  he,  *'  vou  and  your  faithful  Swiss." 

**  It  will  be  a  proud,  moment  for  D'Erlach,  replied  the  youth,  kindling,  "  when 
he  can  save  a  Bourbon,  but  a  sorrowful  one  for  your  highness^" 

"  Bravely  said,  my  stripling,''  said  the  Queen* 

"  His  gallant  father  spoke  in  him,"  reioined  the  Count ;  *'  I  would  the  Crown  of 
Trance  had  many  such  supporters  as  the  bear  of  Bern,  for  all  republican  that  she  be." 

"  Come  hither,  D'Erlach,"  said  the  Queen.    "  What  years  have  you,  boy  1" 

"  Sixteen  winters." 

"  Hear  the  hardy  Swiss,"  said  Madame  de  Polignac.  '*  A  Frenchman  would  hava 
counted  his  years  by  summers." 

'*  I  have  seen  but  one,"  rejoined  young  D*Erlach. 

"  How  now.  Sir,  what  is  your  riddle  V*  said  the  Queen. 

"  I  am  but  one  short  year  your  Majesty's  servant." 

A  murmur  of  applause  burst  from  the  circle,  which  most  of  the  assembly  had  formed 
round  the  Queen. — Th*  Fall  of  Bern,  voL  ii. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  dialogae  when  at  the  worst.  The  following 
is  better^  and  a  little  above  the  average.  It  is  a  conversation  between 
an  old  French  conventionalist  living  in  exile  and  the  traveller  himself; 
for  it  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  composition  of  these  as  veritable  romances 
as  ever  by  wildness  of  fiction  merited  the  title^  that  the  author  is  not 
afraid  to  act  a  part  in  them  in  his  own  proper  person. 

We  walked  along  for  some  time  in  silence,  which  in  any  other  situation  might  to 
such  new  acquaintances  have  been  embarrassing.  But  the  lovely  scene  was  excuse 
sufficient  for  abstraction  ;  and  both  of  us  looked  and  listened  to  the  brawling  Doubs, 
and  towards  the  picturesque  b^uks  which  overhung  it  on  the  opposite  side,  if  not  with 
similar  thoughts,  at  least  witli  countenances  similarly  expressive.        » 

"  Those  banks  are  France,"  observed  I,  inquiringly,   "  and  Uiese  meads  are 
SwitseHand?" 
'  "  Even  so,"  replied  my  companion. 

'*  What  a  scene  for  an  exile,  to  wander  near  and  behold  the  limits  of  his  connliy* 
yon  soil  that  he  must  not  tread,  yon  barrier  that  he  dare  not  pass! " 

'*  Are  you  an  exile,  sir  !  "  demanded  the  old  man. 

"  At  1>est  but  a  voluntary  one." 

**  It  is  pity  that  your  isle  is  not  blessed  with  revolutions,  poUtical  coovalsions,  and 
aU  the  sublime  consequences  of  parties  struffgling  for  life  as  well  as  power ;  for  e^ife 
seems  to  app^  to  iWtishmen  the  very  sublime  of  tbeir  sad  and  romantic  pleasures. 
Ad  that  ve,  insular  pilgrims,  seem  to  want  of  happiness,  is  a  fyb  excuse  for  being 
nnh'appy." 

I  coold  not  but  smile  at  this  unexpected  sally. 

«'  Now  I  am  an  exile,  and  from  that  land  yob  contem|^late/'  continued  the  M 
Frenchman;  "  and  yet  neither  bank  nor  stream  inspires  the  sentiments  which  you 
would  lend  me  as  an  imaginative  being." 

*'  At  first,  however,  you  must  have  experienced  such,  though  habit  since  has  worn 
away  the  feeling." 
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*<  TbaM  jfOtt  «ro  wrong.  *Tia  om  of  tl^ooe  tliat  babit  and  indulgence  would  bcraose. 
But  1  am  a  cosmopolite,  and  know  no  country ',  and  what  I  loae  thereby  in  romance 
and  in  your  respect,  I  gain  in  qoiet.^ 

**  And  has  banishment  filled  you  with  no  regrets  V 

**  A  £sw-'«iy  eTettiog^B  mrbtt,  and  my  joomal — «ijr  toony  walk  in  the  Jtirdm  dm 
PktUm,  aod  my  eoHian  ehamber  ou  quMtriime  ovariooking  the  hvstie  of  the  Fanbourg 
St.  Antoine — an  old  friend's  conversation  too — my  children,  they  may  suffer,  they 
have — ^but  the  young  may  bear  their  own  sorrows.** — The  Regicide's  FamUiff  vol.  i. 

Of  iudividual  character  there  are  yery  few  scattered  traits,  and  those 
but  slightly  marked.  The  old  Frendi  eonyentioDalist,  with  his  imper- 
tarbable  philosophy  and  impenetrable  hardness  of  belief,  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  character,  but  eyen  he  is  only  a  faint  impression.  The 
German  students  also  in  the  preposterous  fiction  called  "  The  Castle  of 
the  Conyent  Lake"  in  which  our  author  figures  as  hero,  are  not  without 
some  features  by  which  they  are  recognisable.  Their  pretty  notion  of 
settling  affairs  of  goyernment  by  a  stroke  of  the  dagger  is  certainly 
characteristic.  But  they  are  not  singular  in  this.  The  young  gentle- 
men of  Italy,  we  are  aware,  are  for  mieasures  as  sitmmary  and  decisiye, 
and  are  equally  sagacious  iu  their  yiews  for  the  good  of  their  country. 

It  was  toe  hot,  and  too  short  a  time  past  noon,  for  idlers  at  least  to  have  been 
sauntering ;  and  we  heard  the  voices  of  the  collected  band  bursting  in  unison  from  the 
cavern  mouth,  as  we  approached  it,  singing  Schiller*s  well-known  song  in  the  Bobbers : 

Bin  freyes  leben  fiiehren  wir, 
£in  lel>en  voller  wonne. 
Per  wald  ist  unser  Nacht^uartier, 
Bey  stuim  «nd  wind  hautieren  wir, 
Vht  OMsd  iet  nnset  Sonne,  6ec* 

A  roving,  jovial  life  leid  we, 

A  life  right  full  of  pleasure ; 

Our  home  is  'aeath  the  wild  wood  tree. 

By  storm  aad  night  eur  trade  ply  we, 

The  moon  of  our  day  *s  the  measure,  £cc* 

**  Frits,  %  knave,  friend,  captain,  brothei^,*'  were  the  different  salutefions  that  my 
companion  received  from  his  different  comrades.  They  all  embraced  him,  questioned 
hin,  expressed  th^  gladness  and  his  welcome  by  manv  extravagant  shouts,  gambols, 
and  cant  expressions ;  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  him  in  the  latter  occult  tongue,! 
that  baffled  all  my  powers  of  coniprehension.  It  of  course  concerned  me;  and,  after  a 
time,  I  yrns  made  the  object  of  welcome  too. 

What  is  a  Oenttau  welcome,  however,  without  feasting  1  The  repast  of  the  sCndenti 
was  i|yread  forth,  aot  scanty  nor  Spartan ;  and  I  was  not  so  very  much  surprised,  is 
without  previous  observation  I  mi^ht  have  been,  to  recognise  upon  the  floor  dT  the  c>v« 
several  remnants  of  pasties  and  dishes,  that  had  adorned  the  yesterday's  dinner  of  the 
castle  table.  The  pocket-knives  and  fingers  of  the  company  made  speedy  work  with 
the  Coant*s  viands ;  and  conversation  languished,  or  else  was  limited  to  ejaonlatieiis, 
wrtil  the  cemMay,  wiping  their  knives  upon  the  lemaants  of  teir  btoek  bread, 
puodoced,  and  commenced  pouring  libations  fieom  bUdders  full  o€  Rhenish* — 7%a 
Cuttle  of  the  Cotivent  Lake,  vol.  iii. 

In  the  story  of  the  Regicide's  Faaiily  we  meet  with  a  colonel  of  Napo- 
leou's>Girouette,  a  name  significant  of  the  character ;  '^  a  frank^  gay,  fa-^ 
scioating  fellow/'  says  the  author^  and  as  he  says  it,  we  most  heiieye  him  ^ 
hut  it  b  purely  matter  of  helief — we  haye  no  demonstration.  The  only 
trait  we  rememher  peculiarly  attributahle  to  the  supposed  character, 
is  bis  way  of  hacking  out  of  a  GonnezioB,  the  prodenoe  of  which  he  bad 
began  to  question.  He  first  affects  jealousy,  and  then  to  get  an  excuse 
for  taking  a  French  leaye,  presents  himself  early  one  morning  at  the 
bed-side  of  the  pretended  object  of  his  suspicions,  and  requests  him 
**  to  descend  with  him  to  the  garden,  and  satisfy  him  by  defending 
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himself  against  his  sabre."  Prosper  d'Hrnmi^res,  aa  aristocrat  by 
birth,  a  jacobin  by  principle,  tossed  up  and  down  on  the  waves  of  the 
Revelation  till  he  is  fairly  lodged  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  of 
Switzeriand,  exhibits  an  unexpected  turn  of  fortune  borne  with  na- 
tional good  temper  not  unworthy  of  the  admirable  Picard.  He  and  an 
old  intimate  encounter  each  other  by  accident  in  the  mel^  of  a  battle, 

*'  YoQ  Lave  made  yonnelf  a  piiao&er.  Sir,  for  my  sake,"  said  the  Frenchman,  out 
of  breath  ;  *'  oar  men  are  between  you  and  ^roon,  and  there  it  no  escape." 
*'  We  will  try  that,"  replied  En^e,  agam  raisio^  hia  sword. 
"  Not  another  blow,  P  Erlach,  it  is  thocu    And  I  am  tired  of  belabourio^  my  best 
and  only  friend/' 

•'  Prosper  D'Homidres—^e  Vicomte — ^I  should  say,  the  Comte  D'Humi^res," 
soccesidTely  correcting  himself,  ejaculated  Eugene. 

"  Corporal  Prosper,  if  it  please  you,  dtiien  Bernese."  .••...  -A  D9,  just 
the  one  letter  once  pronounced,  would  strip  me  of  .my  galons ; 

D'aucone  chevalerie 
Je  n'ai  le  brevet  sar  velin ; 
Je  suis  Tilain,  et  tres  Tilain, 
'     Je  suis  yilain,  vilain. 

"  Be  it  so.  Prosper.  But,  good  God,  what  aa  hour  you  force  me  to  listen  to  baiter  I 
My  country — " 

**  Bah ! ''  interrupted  the  corporal,  "  I  am  sick  of  the  word  patrU,  I  never  hear 
flonnd  of  mouth,  or  produce  of  pen,  that  it  dodi  not  come  first  and  last.  Prithee, 
lament  some  other  woe«  The  world  is  the  brave  man's  country."— -T^  Fail  cf  Btm, 
vol.  ii. 

The  following  is  an  amosing  stroke  of  character.  Ossian,  one  of  the 
regicidal  family,  is  an  ardent  disputant  and  a  disciple  of  the  French 
school  of  morals  and  religion,  with  whom  the  traveller,  an  orthodox 
churchman,  had  often  held  an  argument. 

He  was,  indeed,  somewhat  too  inde&tigable  in  his  pursuit  of  argument  or  opinion : 
and  I  have  started  to  find  him  at  my  ^d-side  ere  sun-rise,  ready  to  conunence  the 
moment  I  opened  my  eyes,  with,  '*  What  you  said  is  very  true,  but  then  I  cannot  but 
think—" 

f '  Pray,  when  did  I  say  any  such  thin^  " 

<'  Last  uight  before  we  separated."-— Irhe  RegicideU  Family,  vol.  i. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  author*s  conceptions  of  individual  character 
can  be  pronounced  only  very  faint,  and  his  power  of  drawing  very 
feeble.  His  strength  seems  to  consist  in  the  perception  of  nationiU 
peculiarities,  in  remarking  upon  which  he  discovers  a  praiseworthy 
candour  and  liberality.  He  has  lived  abroad  long  enough  to  rub  off 
all  the  more  obnoxious  of  our  insular  prejudices.  He  may  be  believed 
pn  the  evidence  of  the  present  work  when  he  says,  that  <^  though  an 
Englishman,  he  has  divested  himself  of  all  that  pertftins  to  one  so  born, 
except  the  core.^  Accordingly  he  addresses  himself  once  or  twice  to 
correcting  vulgar  opinion  on  one  or  two  points  of  national  cha- 
racter. We  trust  that  the  Quarterly  reviewer  of  Madame  Genlis^- 
the  last  who  trumpeted  English  impeccability  and  continental  depra- 
vity— ^will  not  fail  to  remark  the  view  taken  of  the  subject,  in  a  point 
of  prime  importance,  by  a  candid  and  well-informed  traveller  of  our 
own  country. 

Florville  here  related  to  me  a  sort  of  pendant  to  the  story  of  the  previous  night. 
That  was  all  love  and  romance,  this  all  debt  and  diiicultiea ;  a  singunr  story,  be  it 
remarked,  for  a  young  ("renchman  to  tell,  prudence,  economy,  and  honour  in  pecuniary 
ipatters  being  as  much  the  characteristic  of  the  young  French,  as  the  veiy  contrary  U 
^thc  greater  part  of  the  young  English."— ^1  Week  at  Tours,  vol.  i. 

We  sorrowfully  confess  our  belief  that  this  is  true;  and  as  sorrow- 
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f«Uf  Mieve  that  the  ftooroe  of  the  aptitadeof  oar  yomnf  eonntiy  folks 
to  contract  debts  aad  of  tbeir  inaptitade  to  pay  them,  is  to  be  foond  in 
oar  schools  and  universities.  The  aUovance  usually  made  by  parents 
is  large  enough  to  create  in  their  absent  children  a  strong  aesire  for 
■lore  indolences  than  it  can  purchase  •  them ;  whilst  the  mercenary 
tempers  of  tradesmen,  and  the  neutrality  of  teachers  and  tutors,  afford 
a  facility  to  running  into  debt  too  great  for  youthful  morality  to  with* 
stand.  As  long  as  the  parental  purse  continues  to  be  an  ultimate 
resource,  secure  in  the  last  event  of  things,  young  spendthrift  un- 
scrupulously lays  it  under  contribution.  But  the  propensity  to  incur 
debts  decays  not  with  the  decay  of  means  to  answer  tliem.  When 
his  old  resource  is  withdrawn,  he  trusts  to  remote  prospects  or  pos- 
sible contingencies  or  just  nothing  at  all ;  for  he  who  ran  into  debt 
at  his  father*s  expense  will  hardly  hesitate  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
a  stranger.  Yet,  with  so  many  examples  of  this  beam  in  our  own 
eye,  we  must  needs  be  for  plucking  motes  out  of  our  neighbour's  eye. 
But  prudence  in  the  disposal  of  the  means  of  life,  for  which  the  French 
are  so  exemplary,  lies  at  the  root  of  morality.  A  nice  and  accurate 
sense  of  meum  and  tuum  in  all  their  bearings,  and  in  the  mbutest 
particulars,  is  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  and  the  proverbial  generosity 
of  Englishmen,  a  quality  more  splendid  than  useful,  is  a  poor  set-ofif 
against  the  want  of  that  sense.  The  generous,  however,  is  the  bright 
side  of  the  English  character ;  and  it  appears  to  advantage  in  the 
following  short  diatogue. 

•  *<Biit,  FlonriHe,  before  we  part,  I  liaTeiiientioDed  tomyfriend  here,  yonrfriend  too, 
I  tniit,  what  you  mentioned  to  me*  He  is  «  monied  rascal,  and  ndglit  vajewiihly 
oonvemeiice  yoa." 

"  Nay,  a  year  would  be  saffident  for  me  to  repay  it." 

*'  How  much  might  it  be  V 

"  It  if  much." 


*'  Nay — is  it  five  hundred  louis  1  ** 

"  Five  hundred  fnncB — ^moie— double  the  sum." 

"  A  thousand  francs  only, — and  a  good  fellow's  peace  at  stake  for  such  a  sum ! 
Mydear  fellow,  you  shall  have  it  in  one  second." 

pThe  astonishment  of  poor  FlorviUe  was  as  great  as  his  pleasure.-^  Week  at  Tours, 
vol.  i. 

As  for  the  domestic  affections,  which  we  are  apt  to  imagine  so  un- 
usually predominant  in  English  homes,  we  may  learn  by  looking 
abroaa  that  they  flourish  even  in  fickle  France.  The  following  tes- 
timony of  our  unprejudiced  traveller,  who  understands  the  two  coun- 
tries better  than  the  reviewer  of  Madame  Genlis,  offers  a  contradic- 
tion to  our  preconceptions  too  flat  to  be  put  up  with,  were  it  not  too 
true  to  be  gainsaid. 

It  is  a  delightful  scene  to  see  parents  and  children  meet,  when  they  are  all  in  all  to  each 
other.  Let  me  add,  this  is  much  more  and  oftener  the  case  in  France  than  it  is  with  us. 
There  may  be  the  same  affection  perhaps,  but  it  is  more  sombre  and  tacit ;  such  ties 
with  us  want  the  tenderness  and  devotedness,  which  they  possess  on  the  continent. 
We  are  more  animal  in  this  department  of  our  domestic  affections ;  we  rear  with  lore, 
with  attention,  but  no  sooner  find  our  offspring  independent  of  us  in  reason  and  strength^ 
than  we  turn  them  f<Nrth  to  form  other  aiSections,  and  a  domestic  circle  for  themselves. 
The  child  of  a  French  parent  may  be  said  to  be  nerer  weaned^— TAs  R^cide's  Family, 
ToU  i. 

A  just  appreciation  of  national  character  is  manifest  in  many  other 
passages,  in  which  the  author^s  liberality  and  discernment  are  credi- 
table alike  to  his  heart  and  his  understanding.   His  view  of  the  present 
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generation  of  Freoeh  officers,  wbicfa  sets  them  in  a  light  much  more 
amiable  than  insular  prejudices  are  prepared  to  conceive  possible  of 
Frencbmeii,  will  be  recognized  for  true  by  all  vho  happen  to  have 
observed  their  manners  and  habits  when  quartered  in  provincial  towns* 
The  total  absence  of  all  ostensible  means  of  killing  thfne,  at  least,  of 
what  an  English  subaltern  would  allow  to  be  legitimate  means,  is  the 
most  i«markable  peculiarity  in  their  condition.  To  whatever  principle 
in  their  moral  or  physical  constitution  we  are  to  ascribe  it,  assuredly 
the  ability  to  exist  independently  of  such  excitements  as  alone  make 
country  quarters  endurable  to  English  officers,  renders  them  much 
more  agreeable  neighbours  than  ^^  our  ain  caterpillars  '*  of  the  line. 

I  know  not,  from  my  soul,  how  tlie  officers  of  a  French  regiment  contrive  to  kill 
line,  lliey  are  no  maitinetSy  and  diBcipIine  hangs  as  loose  on  them  as  do  their 
vnilMiOf*  Dank  tliey  do  not,  and  few  of  them  know  half  so  well  as  our  subalterns  tha 
difierence  between  plain  Medoc  and  first  rate  iiefitte.  The^  have  neither  race-horses* 
game-cocks,  nor  bull-dogs,  on  which  to  stake  a  month's  pav ;  and  save  dominos,  or  ia 
superlative  eood  quarters,  billiards,  chev  have  games  neither  of  skill  nor  chance. 
They  are  either  such  canaille,  or  else  taken  for  granted  to  be  so,  that  chateaus  and 
•Ociet|r  around,  empty  as  are  the  first,  and  scant  as  is  the  latter,  are  quite  freterwd 
against  their  admittance.  And  how,  in  short,  they  do  contrive  to  live,  wonld  be  quile 
beyond  the  conception  of  any  of  our  military  dandjies. 

They  are,  however,  a  grown  and  goodnatured  race  of  schoolboys,  brethren  and  com- 
rades in  every  sense  of  the  word,  without  any  of  the  cat-o*-nine  tails'  austerity  of  our 
ield'Ofieers  when  addressing  an  inferior  in  rank*  Then  have  they  no  vying  in  c<fE.* 
ewslbxy  or  expense,  in  nought,  in  fact,  save  addrew  at  their  weapon,  and  fixwardnetf 
in  the  field. — A  Week  at  Tours,  vol.  L 

• 

"  They  are  either  such  canaille^  or  else  taken  for  granted  to  be 
so;"— without  meaning  to  detract  from  their  respectability,  we  may 
add  that  the  former  is  mo3t  generally  the  matter  of  fact.  In  appearance, 
in  bearing,  as  in  uniform,  th6re  is  no  immeasurable  interval  between 
the  subaltern  and  the  private.  The  latter,  it  is  evident,  wants  only 
the  consciousness  of  rank  and  a  coat  of  finer  cloth,  to  be  pretty 
much  upon  a  par  with  his  officer.  Every  Frenchman  is  a  gentlems^n, 
by  the  grace  of  God — that  we  are  aware  of;  but  the  close  approximatiott 
of  privates  and  officers  may  be  ascribed  to  a  less  disputable  origin, 
the  one  being  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  other.  A  Frencfar 
officer  seldom  converses  with  a  military  man  from  our  side  the  channel 
without  betraying  this  fact  by  an  interrogatory  expfeasive  of  aur-* 
prise y — ^'  What,  did  you  enter  the  army  an  officer?  " 

Whilst  our  author's  remarks  upon  national  peculiarities  are  under 
consideration,  we  will  adduce  another  trait  in  the  French  character 
poticed  by  him  which  we  believe  to  be  genuine,  and  which  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  particularized  before.  The  passage  occurs  not 
far  from  the  one  last  quoted^  in  the  silly  piece  called  "  A  Week  at 
Tours,"  and  may  be  introduced  without  troubling  the  reader  with 
any  explanation.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  the  depression  of 
spirits  remarked  in  the  French,  when  under  **  the  spell  of^  our  blue- 
eyed  blondes,"  is  far  from  being  confined  to  our  neighbours.  We 
would  defy  any  man  of  any  nation,  least  of  all  exceptiag  our  own,  to 
bear  up  against  the  influence  of  the  ^*  airs"  and  ^  apathy  "  in  question  \ 
or  under  similar  circumstances,  to  converse  in  any  other  than  terms 
the  most  ^<  blank  and  puerile."  There  are  but  few  who  will  be  disposed 
to  deoy  this. 

The  Mordaunts  made  their  appearance  at  the  evening  promenade  -,  by  the  side  of 
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Sophia  WM  f  lomUe»  who  eBdMToared  to  entertain  ber  with  imnrki  upon  her  robe, 
bonnet,  shoes,  ribaadu,  &lc,,  none  of  which  had  the  effect  of  ezdtiog  the  English  girl 
to  converse  or  vepiy. 

Frenobmea,  who  are  so  moch  at  home,  at  their  ease,  and  so  trtdy  deBgMol  wMl 
feaaalefl  of  their  own  natioD,  that  understand  tiieir  light  badinage,  and  as  light  seiioQs- 
less,  are  sadly  awkward  in  addressing  or  entertaining  femues  of  another  natioo> 
espedaily  the  English,  whose  apathy,  whose  airs,  whose  assumed  caprices  they  can 
never  fttthom  nor  understand,  u  they  captivate  some  of  our  fair  countrywomen,  and 
that  they  do,  Uie  marriage-registers  of  the  Mairies  of  the  English  quarters  at  Paris  and 
•bewhere  can  testi^,  it  mnm,  be  chiefly  by  the  magic  of  their  name,  the  cbaim  of  their 
•tianget^,  for  uathing  certainly  can  in  general  bt  more  blank  and  pnerile  than  their 
wit,  more  childish  than  their  discourse,  nothing  more  unimposing  than  their  whole 
manner  and  converse,  when  fascinated  by  the  spell  of  our  blue-eyed  blondes.  Even 
the  mercurial  sprits  of  the  French,  so  proverbially  inexhaustible  amongst  one  another, 
sink  and  disappear,  when  they  are  amongst  us« "  They  seem  the  nightiogales  in  the 
rook's  nest,  of  Quarle's  eipblems.  They  are  so  moms,  so  sonbre,  so  welUbehaved, 
that  the  general  verdict  passed  seems  to  be,  that  tjie  French  are  a  very  grave  natioo^r-^ 
A  We^  at  Tours,  vol.  i. 

Bat  it  18  npt  the  FreDoh  character  alaue>  wjiich  the  author's 
dispassionate  and  unprejudiced  temper  has  enabled  him  to  see  in  a 
true,  andy  occatioiialIy>  in  a  novel  light.  Though  still  poMossed  of 
the  *^  core  "  of  an  English  heart,  he  has  sojoorned  abroad  long  eiipngh 
to  look  back  upon  bis  own  countrymen  with  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner. 
By  favour  of  this  rare  advantage,  be  has  drawn  a  picture  of  txavelliflf 
Bnglisbmen,  in  which  there  is  not  a  stroke  for  whose  aecuracy  the 
witness  within  will  not  vouch.  Besides  the  di$crin»ination  f  t  mani&ets^ 
we  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  solution  of  au  inconsistelicy  whkh  wo; 
as  well  as  others,  have  sometimes  been  at  a  loss  satisfactorily  to 
reconcile. 

They  are  lamoos  marchers,  or  rather  wheelers  by  the  way-side,  but  know  not  how 
to  pitch  their  tents  for  ever  so  short  a  season,  or  to  be  happy  thermn.  l^eir  exploring 
vqy^^es  for  the  n^ost  part  resemble  that  of  the  dove  from  the  ark-— they  find  no  dry 

Sound  for  a  resting-place,  till  they  return  to  the  little  floating-ark  of  an  isle,  whence 
ey  set  forth. 

Once  forced,  however,  to  become  a  citixen  of  the  world,  none  becomes  more  fblly  so 
tiian  a  Briton ;  and  as  none  are  mora  eager  and  greedy  alter  the  gross  pleasure  of 
|allc|>ing  across  a  continent,  than  they  are  at  first,  so  fume,  after  some  years  of  foreign 
life,  become  better  adapted  for  enjo}ring  travel  in  detail.  The  man  of  what  nation  wiR, 
so  readily  as  an  Enclishman,  fling  himself  alone  among  strangers,  or  isolate  himself  in 
solitary  scenery  ?  Who  ever  saw  a  single  Frenchman,  with  all  the  love  of  that  nation 
lor  the  picturesque,  wending  his  way  akme  through  the  defiles  of  the  Alps  1  The 
Germans,  with  all  their  enthasiasm,  travel  in  hordes.  This  may  be  accoonted  for  by 
the  fact  that  in  that  frank  and  simple  country,  feeling,  be  it  ever  so  mark^,  ever  sq 
wrought  up,  has  no  need  of  either  secresy  or  modesty.  But  in  England,  when 
the  enthusiastic  feeling  of  the  (German  is  united  with  that  prevalence  of  ridicule  and 
iMffbid  dread  of  it,  generaUy  considered  characteristic  of  French  society,  sentiment 
must  necessarily  be  (^eridied,  and  enjoyed  in  solitude.  This  is  the  troe  leaaon,  that 
in  travel  so  many  individuals  of  our  nation  contradict  the  national  character,  by  throwing 
themselves  amongst  Strang^,  losing  themselves  in  fbreiffn  life,  and  spending  their 
days,  staff  in  band,  along  the  mountain-paths,  and  in  the  cottages  and  chalets  of 
Switeerland.  It  is  a  paradox,  I  have  often  heard  foreigners  wonder  at,  and  wonder  af 
moseover  not  only  as  a  paradox,  ia  being  opposed  to  national  chaiaoter,  but  b^mg 
contrary  to  received  opinion,  that  an  Engl&iman  is  always  an  £ogliahman»  his  tong^, 
his  feeUngs,  and  even  his  least  habits  indefeasible. 

There  is  truth,  however,  in  both  observations — ^in  the  vulgar  one,  and  In  its  9on» 
tnidiction.  At  our  first  setting  forth,  we  are  all  the  insiilar,  prejudiced,  proud,  shy, 
selfish-seeming  beiagQ,  that  the  lidiciila  of  coaltinaiital  eftvy  can  depict  as.  Nay,  if  we 
return  immediately,  wo  return  Ut^e  better.  Bat  let  us  tarry  absNui.  Let  the  noval^ 
of  mere  travel  wear  off;  let  us  be  unconnected  with  home  by  family  or  profession, 
deprived  of  the  hopes  of  any  sudi  connexion,  even  as  I,  who  wnte,  by  having  attainej 
a  certain  age  without  having  made  «ach  provisions,  and  seoraiag  to  turn  back  for 
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theacu  To  micIi  a  man,  the  wide  world  is  the  only  home,  for  thece  he  eDJoys  931  the 
ad?aiitage8  of  bis  freedom,  and  is  not  reminded,  as  ever^  object  in  his  native  home, 
did  he  dwell  there,  would  not  flail  to  bring  to  his  recollection,  that  bis  is  a  lifls  manqui, 
wanting  in  ftict— or  that  he  has  let  jMuie  the  streams  of  knre,  of  wnbitinn,  of  all  the 
ways  of  worldly  hf^panees,  beyond  recal,  and  that  while  his  contemporaries  are  win- 
ning or  have  won  the  noblest  priaes  in  the  lottery  of  life,  he  sate  down  content  with 
an  anticipated  blank.  To  such  a  man,  his  natiVe  land  is  a  huge,  staring,  unanswerable^ 
and  never-dying  reproach,  far  beyond  my  enduring  at  least ;  and  here,  therefbre,  in 
this  foroiga  land,  I  have  become  most  at  home.  Every  thing,  that  should  be  strange* 
is  iandliar»  and  all  that  should  be  familiar,  strange.  If  1  hear  bat  an  English  voice, 
it  has  to  me  the  wildest,  most  outlandish  sound,  and  jars  upon  my  ear. — Intnduciim, 
voL  L 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  noble  author  appears  disposed  to 
canvass  national  character  with  more  candour  than  national  insti- 
tutions^ The  "  organ  of  veneration,"  so  powerful  in  Englishmen 
towards  all  existing  establishments^  is  occasionally  made  manifest. 
The  most  marked  demonstration  is  comprised  in  some  remarks  upon 
French  education,  which  read  more  like  the  misrepresentations  of  a 
Quarterly  reviewer,  cai*ping  at  Scotch  systems  and  professors,  than 
the  strictures  of  an  enlightened  traveller.  "  Like  all  young  French- 
men/' he  observes,  ^'  Ossian  La  Versi6re  bad  had  no  education  what- 
ever; none,  at  least,  of  what  we  should  call  education.  He  had 
acquired  a  smattering  of  Latin,  &c.''  ft  would  gratify  us  to  be  told, 
what  it  is  we  call  education  ;  for  we  had  all  along  imagined,  that  a 
smattering  in  Latin  and  a  less  smattering  in  Greek,  was  precisely 
what  in  England  was  called  education.  Undoubtedly  it  is  all  the 
education  which  nine  out  of  ten  carry  with  them  to  college ;  and  it  is 
more  than  the  education  which  the  greater  portion  of  that  nine  bring 
away  with  them  from  college.  The  traveller  speaks  with  infinite 
contempt  of  the  sort  of  philosophy  taught  in  the  colleges  and  schools 
of  France.  Grant  it  as  puerile,  as  chimerical,  as  be  represents  it  to 
be — ^will  the  French  be  able  to  improve  their  system  by  imitating  ours  ? 
At  one  of  our  grand  establishments,  we  believe  that  no  philosophy  is, 
generally  speaking,  imbibed ;  and  what  sort  of  philosophy,  we  would 
ask,  is  brought  away  from  the  other?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is 
little  more  than  the  philosophy  of  the  Rule  of  Three,  and  of  the 
"  Asses'  Bridge."  The  French  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  lecturing 
upon  the  nature  of  government,  and  the  history  of  their  country. 
This  discipline  is  pathetically  deprecated,  as  ^  plunging  young  minds 
into  the  labyrinth  of  politics,  without  the  clue  of  moral  principle  to 
guide  them."  Is  not  this  a  fragment  of  the  Quarterly  Review  ?  At 
any  rate  it  is  canty  unworthy  a  liberal«-minded  man.  We  are  sorry  to 
see  such  flimsy  prejudices  clinging  to  an  understanding,  that  has  been 
strong  enough  to  throw  off  so  many  which  are  usually  thought  to  be 
more  closely  inwoven  in  the  minds  of  our  generation.  We  should  be 
glad  to  learn,  whereabouts  in  our  own  schools  or  universities  we  are  to 
look  for  the  moral  clue  that  is  to  guide  the  inquirer  through  the 
**  labyrinth  of  politics ;"'  or  to  whom  is  delegated  the  task  of  providing 
it.  And  yet  they  lecture  there  upon  history  and  political  economy ; 
and  there  too,  as  the  supposed  noble  author— once  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished speaker  in  the  ^'  Union  " — ^must  remember,  ^^  young  minds  " 
are  permitted  to  debate  fierce  and  long  on  political  questions. 

If  the  state  of  literature  can  afford  any  just  criterion  by  which  to 
pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  different  systems  of  edueation^the  French 
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mode  deserves  not  tbe  sweeping  censure  which  our  author  has  passed 
upon  it.  The  labours  of  literary  men  there  are  directed  to  better 
purposes  than  the  labours  of  the  same  class  of  men  here.  A  writer  of 
no  higher  powers  than  he^  who  here  spends  his  force  upon  a  flimsy 
imitation  of  a  Waverley  romance  and  studies  history  but  as  an  adjunct 
to  fiction,  is  there  found  patiently  investigating  some  period  of  his 
country's  annals,  and  employing  his  imagination  to  embellish  hisnarra* 
tive.  If  the  ftruits  of  the  French  system  bfe  hbtories  like  those  of  Thierry 
and  Mignet,  and  the  fruits  of  the  English  system  be  historiettes  like 
those  of  the  author  before  us,  we  entreat  him  to  think  more  kindly  of 
lectures  and  lecturers  upon  revolutions  and  government. 

This  little  bit  of  nationality — perhaps  the  last  which  an  Endish'*^ 
man,  supcrstitiously  attached  to  the  memory  of  his  college  ana  uni- 
versity, can  divest  himself  of — ^must  be  regarded  only  as  an  exception 
to  the  author's  general  liberality  of  sentiment.  As  he  is  understood  to 
be  one  of  the  judicee  nati — the  hereditary  wise  men  of  our  blessed 
constitution,  it  is  refreshing  to  remark  in  him  any  indications  of  a  just 
way  of  thinking  on  political  subjects.  There  occur  here  and  there  in 
the  work  expressions  which,  if  we  were  not  too  sanguine,  betoken  no 
friend  to  quarler^essional  justice,  game  laWs  and  com  monopolies. 
At  any  rate,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  politics,  his  head  and  heart  are 
evidently  right.  It  is  true,  he  has  given  us  in  "  The  Fall  of  Bern,* 
the  wonted  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  picture  of  revolutionary  frenzy ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  a  scion  of  one  race  of  nobility, 
that  he  should  calmly  philosophize  on  the  demolition  of  another.  And 
even  here  there  is  evidence  of  a  discriminating  mind ;  and  a  stroke  or 
two  of  truth  which  appear  worth  recording. 

Tbe  hideoufl  raffians  roamed  tliroughoot  the  acene  of  maenificence,  with  which  ther 
themselvea  formed  the  most  striking  contrast,  panting  for  blood  and  plunder ;  sTilt  it 
was  evident  that  the  mob  was  French,  for  iu  aU  their  licenfiousnesSy  uttle  was  devait- 
tated  ;  no  ornament  wantonly  defaced,  unless  it  wore  the  insignia  of  the  tyrant,  as 
they  called  Louis.  Pictures  and  tapestries,  mirrors  and  china  vases,  hung  untouched 
upon  the  walls,  or  stood  on  gilded  pedestals  unharmed.  In  this  the  French  seem  to 
dififer  from  the  mob  of  other  countries,  who  in  eeneral  love  mischief  more  than  crime^ 
llie  direct  contrary  was  observable  throughout  the  Parisian  troubles  of  that  epoch  •*  -  - 

The  mad  rabble  round  were  shouting  Uieir  revolutionary  songs,  with  their  onirersal 
refrtm,  or  chorus  of  blood,  in  which  numbers  always  joined :— the  most  general  srat 
the  well-known  one  of  Ca  Ira,  Lei  ArittucratM  h  la  Lanleme.  And  the  saoguinai^ 
precept  was  not  confmed  to  expression,  for  at  every  torn  they  grouped  around  some 
individual  of  more  decent  apparel  than  usual,  or  of  nobler  mien,  and  caused  them 
immediately  to  account  for  such  suspicious  appearance*  Any  passenffcr,  with  at  all  a 
sacerdotal  look,  stood  in  even  greater  peril.  Of  the  chance  suspected,  some  ran,  some 
stood  and  expostulated,  charmed  the  mob  with  their  eloquence,  or  stumbliog  in  tbekr 
harangue,  fell  victims  for  lack  of  oratory.  The  most  successful,  however,  were  those 
who  took  the  cruel  sport  in  good-humour,  and  parried  off  blows  by  jests.  Wit,  next  to 
crime,  was  the  best  safeguard. — 7^  Full  cf  Bern,  vol.  ii. 

Once  out  of  the  hearing  of  ^'  revolutionary  songs/*  the  traveller 
enjoys  the  free  use  of  his  own  good  sense;  and  he  allows  it  free 
scope,  even  where  an  hereditary  senator  might  have  been  expected  t« 
restrict  its  operations. 

Amongst  the  many  and  important  political  truths,  which  came  to  light  and  to  full 
proof  during  the  course  of  the  French  RerolutioD,  there  wu  none  more  eonptetely 
established,  than  the  total  worthlessness  and  ineptitude  of  a  government  purely  ot 
principally  aristocratic,  to  support  the  state  through  a  trying  crisi8.-*7^  Fall  of 
Bern,  vol.  it. 
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Zarich,  more  commereial  than  any  of  ita  sister  citiea,  was  therefore  attached  to 
independence  on  more  solid  principles  than  tlie  mere  hotwur  which  sf^rited  up 
Bern. — Ibid, 

"  It  is  the  curto  of  republics  surrounded  by  monarchies,  thatjthe  wealthy,  the  illus- 
trious, and  the  high-descended  of  the  former  must  turn  to  the  countries  of  the  latter 
for  their  sentiments,  for  a  model  of  their  demeanour,  in  search  of  a  fraternity,  in  short, 
which  they  have  not  at  home." 

"  Then  was  the  Ostracism  of  the  Athenians  wise,''  ohserred  Eugene. 

"  It  was,"  replied  his  parent.  And  a  pause  ensued,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation  for  that  time. — Ibid, 

The  traveller  in  Prussia  upon  the  Rhine^  boasts  his  ''  habitual 
freedom  of  allusion  to  kings  and  tetrarebs,  their  serving  men  and 
serving  women.''  He  could  not  have  bethought  himself  of  his  propen- 
sity in  a  more  favourable  spot.  As  far  as  he  has  exercised  his  liberty, 
there  is  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  use  he  has  made  of  it ;  only  we 
think  he  might  have  found  more  frequent  occasion  to  use  it. 

The  monarch  of  Prussia  might  devote  some  of  the  revenues  of  these,  his  richest  and 
newly  acquired*  territories,  to  the  completion  of  this,  their  proudest  monument  [the 
cathedral  of  Cologne.]  He  is  prodigu  of  favour  and  complaisance  to  the  archbishop 
and  to  the  Catholic  dignitaries  of  the  old  electorate,  greatly  indeed  to  the  discontent  of 
the  Lutherans  of  this  region.  The  completion  of  the  cathedral  would  be  something 
more  0oKd,  than  the  military  honours  which  his  ordonnance  allows  to.  the  archbishop. 
But  then  a  hundred  recruits  per  annum  the  less  would  be  drilled — and  what  are  arts 
and  antiquities  compared  with  the  drill  1 

Bayonets  and  tobacco !  these  are  all  the  sights  and  sounds  in  Prussia,^ 

Tutto  d  Corpo  di  guardia,  ovunque  movi 

Per  I'erma  Prussia  a  ingrati  passi  il  piede ; 

Ne  profumi  altri,  che  di  pippa,  trovi. 

Li  tutti  i  sensi  Tiraimi&  ti  fiede ; 

Che  il  tal>acchescofurao,e  i  tenti  sgherri. 

Fan  che  ognorl'  uom  la  odora,  e  porta,  e  vede* 

But  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  Prussia.  Her  police  I  have  ever  found  the  least 
impertinent  of  any  nation.  Victor  Cousin,  the  philosopher,  whom  it  held  in  durance 
for  months  without  a  cause,  was  quite  fiiscinated  with  its  attentions,  and  declared 
German  gend'armes  the  most  amiable  of  constables. — The  RhiM,  vol.  iii. 

The  follovdng  reflections  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  German  statesman, 
and  breathed  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger>  very  truly  hit  off  the 
pseudo-liberal  and  would-be  popular  despots  of  the  continent. 

"  You  see,  sir  Englishman,  what  public  life  is  in  the  lands  of  despotism.  Office, 
diaracter,  consideration,  are  all  held  on  the  oriental  tenure  of  being  accompanied  with 
good  fortune  and  success.  The  merits  of  a  man,  his  past  character,  his  talents  are  never 
weighed,  when  by  accident  he  trips." 
"  Yet  the  character  I  have  heard,  even  from  you  yourself,  of  your  monarch — " 
"  Nay,  talk  not  of  the  liberal  incliningsof  despots  ;  they  do  out  coquet  with  free- 
dom, like  Alexander  of  Russia.  A  thorough,  honest  tyrant  were  better  fiEir  than  their 
capricious  fits  of  acting  Trajan*  They  are  sick  of  the  sweet,  power,  at  times,  and  would 
flavour  it  with  that  agreeable  bitter,  popularity.  They  are  the  amiable  in  their 
morning-frocks,  and  not  the  less  despots  the  next  hour  in  their  robes  and  sceptres. 
Besides,  they  always  delegate  their  power,  and  never  Uieir  benignity.  And  tyranny, 
msteadof  heme  mildened  by  transmission  from  hand  to  hand,  becomes  firom  the  process 
father  distilled  into  its  most  concentrated  spirit."— 7^  CastU  vf  the  Convent  Lake, 

fOl.  Ul* 

He  somewhere  speaks  of  <^  the  free  government  which  Louis  thought 
either  proper  or  prudent  to  octroy  to  his  people."  This  spirt,  we 
suppose,  proceeds  from  the  lively  genius  of  the  great  nation  itself, 
still  true  to  its  old  character.  It  has  a  bad  government  to  be  sure ; 
our  author  contends  that  France  must,  of  necessity,  be  always  ruled 
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by  the  S^«ii-^b«t  then  the  bad  ^ovenunent  serves  to  make  good 
jokes  upOD. 

As  a  traveller  in  search  of  the  pictnresquie,  the  anthor  of  the 
Historiettes  offers  some  pretensions.  But  his  work  contains  more 
evidence  of  his  capacity  to  enjoy,  than  of  his  power  to  describe  the  ^ 
great  works  of  nature  among  which  he  has  laid  the  scenes  of  kie  ^ 
fictions,  and  where,  no  doubt,  he  beguiled  the  less  interesting  portions 
of  his  tour  by  concocting  these  Historiettes.  The  following  are 
judicious  remarks,  which  if  fairly  applied  in  one's  own  case,  would 
have  ejiplained  the  reason  of  many  a  cusappoiutment  vainly  attributed 
to  otbar  causes^ 

The  beauties  of  Nature  are  never  so  gratifying  as  when  they  seem  to  present  them* 
■ebret  by  chance. — ^To  go  absolutely  and  with  pleasure  prepense  in  search  of  a  prospect, 
makes  the  feeling  which  it  excites  cold  and  artificial, — it  limits  tbe  enjoyment  to  the 
eye  merely,  and  shuts  out  tliat  noble  accompaniment  of  thought,  which,  had  one 
stumbled  by  chance  upon  such  a  scene,  could  not  have  been  wanting. — The  Regicide's 
Family,  toL  i. 

Indeed,  it  is  to  be  doubted,  if  these  ch^t  d'mtvre  of  Nature's  arrangement  or  caprice 
are  most  productive  of  pleasurable  sensations  :  their  effect  is  too  overpowering,  too 
absorbine,  too  exclusive  of  that  accompanying  train  of  thought,  which  oft  heightens  tbe 
charm  of  less  romantic  spots  far  above  that  of  places  more  famed  and  sought.  "  You 
cannot  both  eat  your  cake,  and  hove  it,"  saith  the  proverb ;  and  so  can  you  not  enjoy 
aught  in  anticipation  without  dimanishiog  the  sum  of  £nal  pleasare,  -and  coaverting  a 
portion  of  it  into  disapptHntment.  This  ]^hap6  is  the  secret  of  the  frequent  failure  <^ 
mtuie's  choicest  scenes  in  producing  their  effect. — Ibid, 

The  following  is  his  boldest  effort  at  description.  The  subject  is 
grand,  and  might  excuse  a  much  less  successful  attempt  to  convey  am 
idea  of  it,  than  the  present.  The  travellers,  that  is  to  say,  our 
author  and  his  heroes,  are  pursuing  their  way  with  difficulty  among 
the  ravines  of  the  Swiss  mojmtains. 

One  of  these  we  encountered,  which  proved  a  very  ravine  of  ice  ;  and  we  descended 
into  its  d^ths  and  ascended  in  the  same  manner  by  steps,  which  the  hatchet  of  Oscar 
inatantaneouslv  formed*  It  was  a  novel  and  no  agreeable  situation,  to  find  oneself  in 
its  depth,  chiU,  blue  barriers  rising  up  on  each  side,  and  the  murky  cloud  shutting  out 
sky  and  sun,  a  fit  vaulting  for  such  a  dungeon. 

As  we  rerained  the  snowy  surface  of  the  mountain's  side,  we  emerged  from  the  cloud, 
which  roUed  in  white  voluminous  folds  beneath  us,  illuminated  by  the  bright  rays  of 
the  nuaning  sun«  The  valleys  below  were  faiddien  from  our  view»  whilst  the  heifflitB  of 
the  snowy  Alps  above  lifted  themselves  up  in  awful  solitude.  We  could  now  descry, 
and  we  felt  awe  in  doing  so,  the  particular  appearance  of  these  unseen  and  unapproach- 
able summits,  the  bleached  granite  peaks,  against  which  the  scarcely  whiter  snow- 
drifts lay  couched — the  wide,  irregular  summit,  which  to  the  eye  below  had  seemed  a 
peak,  and  which  now  appeared  a  broad  round  scalp,  with  a  roll  of  snow  around,  its 
ridge,  like  a  fillet  or  a  crown.  The  sky  was  no  longer  of  that  hght,  transparent  blue, 
which  cheeiB  the  upturned  looks  of  men — ^it  was  of  a  deep,  Mackening,  awful  hue,  and 
seemed  repulsive  of  the  audacious  glance,  that  dared  to  scan  its  depths  so  near.  The 
utter  soKtode  was  the  most  awful  of  the  sensations  awakened  by  the  scene,  for  our 
steps  upon  the  **  crumping  snows,*'  were  but  those  of  insects  intruding  upon  such 
vastness  -----------  

As  we  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  game,  a  sudden  gust  from  below  rushed  upwards, 
9m4.  penetrating  the  doud  that  stiU  rolled  beneath  us,  made  a  rent  in  it,  as  it  were, 
and  opened  ftir  us  a  vista  to  the  valley*  This  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  phenomena  of 
Alpine  scenery.  Deep  through  the  vapoury  cloud,  which  rc^ed  and  closed  gradually 
round  the  breach  maue  in  its  mass,  we  descried  the  gay  fields  and  groves,  and  with 
some  difficulty  the  torrent  below,  the  sun  shining  on  the  depth  of  the  valley,  as  upon 
ns,  whilst  the  pent  of  the  mountain  side  that  we  descried  beneath  lay  under  the  shadow 
of  the  doud,  except  where  the  ilaBting  raye  penetrated  through  the  breach. — Tht 
Bsgiddi't  FamUy,  vo).  L 
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Whatever  be  the  merit  of  this  and  similar  essays,  the  traveller  never 
bores  his  readers  with  the  picturesque,  like  the  disciples  of  the 
Waverley  school.  Indeed,  his  great  merit  throughout  is,  that  he  is  not 
tiresome.  He  passes  lightly  from  topic  to  topic,  and  from  scene  to  scene ; 
and  if  he  fails  of  producing  any  powerful  effect,  at  least  he  does  not 
weary  us  by  the  pains  he  is  at  to  produce  it.  In  one  respect,  perhaps, 
a  little  more  labour  might  have  improved  his  work,  without  rendering 
it  more  elaborate.  He  writes  fashionably,  that  is,  carelessly,  and 
although  the  style  is  easy,  agreeable  and  often  elegant,  and  though 
we^would  not  have  had  its  loose,  gliding  sentences  too  tightly  screwed 
up  and  turning  too  stiffly  on  their  hinges,  yet  still  we  must  object  to  a 
laxity  that  often  amounts  to  a  total  want  of  legitimate  connexion. 
Many  sentences  are  so  rude  as  would  oblige  the  reader,  if  he  were 
verp  anxious  for  the  meaning,  to  run  them  over  a  second  time,  an 
unpardonable  fault  in  light  reading,  where  the  sense  should  be  as 
perceptible  through  the  medium  of  language,  as  pebbles  at  the  bottom 
of  a  clear  spring.  The  author,  no  doubt,  was  resolved,  and  rightly  so, 
at  any  rate,  to  avoid  being  laborious ;  but  in  respect  of  style,  it  is  the 
reward  of  labour  to  hide  itself  under  the  facility  which  it  gives.  From 
many  of  Washington  Irving's  admired  historiettes  take  away  the 
polished  ease  of  the  language,  and  they  will  sink  to  the  level  of  our 
author's;  scarcely  happier  in  incident,  or  character,  or  description, 
and  far  less  happy  in  moral  and  political  observation. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  observe^  that  we  have  seldom  seen  so 
much  good  sense,  liberality,  acuteness  of  observation  and  powers  of 
composition,  united  with  so  much  poverty  of  imagination,  and  puerility 
in  the  conception  of  character  and  incidents.  If  we  have  taken  a 
correct  view  of  the  work,  it  is  clear  that  the  author  possesses  talents  of 
one  kind,  and  is  totally  destitute  of  those  of  another.  He  has  every 
qualification  requisite  for  making  an  instructive  and  amusing  traveller ; 
he  has  not  a  single  qualification  requisite  for  making  an  instructive  or 
amusing  novelist.  Let  him  then  abandon  fiction,  and  confine  himself 
to  observation.  He  has  one  good  property ; — ^his  merits  and  his  failings 
are  his  own ;  his  work,  such  as  it  is,  is  entirely  sui  generis,  and  we 
thank  him  that  he  has  not  given  us  what  there  is  now  a<-days  but  too 
much  reason  to  anticipate  on  all  occasions,  a  second-rate  Waverley 
romance,  or  a  first-rate  Fa^ionable  noveL 
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Wk  have  been  guilty  of  an  omission  towards  our  readers,  in  not 
having  sooner  informed  them  that  the  Journal  of  a  Traveller  on  the 
Continent,  of  which  so  many  amusing  parts  appeared  in  our  Magazine 
of  tlte  last  year,  has  been  published  in  a  collected  and  completed 
shape^  To  those  who  read  the  part  which  appeared  in  The  LK>ndon 
Magazine,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  rest,  which  relates 
chiefly  to  Italy,  is  equal  to  it.  There  are  two  kinds  of  travellers  who 
may  be  useful — those  who,  by  long  residence  in  a  country,  are  enabled 

*  Two  Hundred  and  Nine  Days ;  or,  the  Journal  of  a  TraToUer  on  the  Continent* 
Bjr  Thonai  Jeffenon  Hog^,  Efq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  B«nister-at-Law.    iSier. 
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to  make  us  thorooffhly  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  a  people,  and 
tho9e>  whose  minds  heing  excited  by  the  first  obvious  differences  in 
national  manners,  catch  the  traits  of  character  which  long  acquaint* 
ance  makes  ns  overlook  as  trivial.  For  hasty  travellers  to  perform 
their  task  well,  more  acuteness  and  clearness  of  perception  is  requisite 
than  they  commonly  bring  to  the  task,  and  the  books  which  they 
execute  become  mere  guides,  and  bad  ones;  imperfect  catalogues  of 
pictures,  erroneous  measurements  of  buildings,  fade  descriptions  of 
scenery,  with  some  traditional  observations  on  national  character, 
which  characterize  the  nation  of  the  traveller  himself  more  than  the 
nation  which  he  describes.  In  fact  a  man  is  not  made  fit  for  writing  a 
book,  merely  because  he  travels ;  but  when  he  is  on  other  accounts,  fit 
to  speak  and  be  listened  to,  the  observations  which  are  excited  even  by 
the  most  ordinary  route  abroad,  can  seldom  fail  to  be  interesting. 
Mr.  Hogg  has  talents  which  would  make  a  journey  from  London  to 
York,  or  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Whitechapel,  or  from  any  place 
to  any  other  where  human  beings  could  be  seen  in  the  intermediate 
space,  new  and  amusing.    Italy  needed  such  a  traveller. 

After  all  the  mawkishness  which  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  world 
on  the  subject  of  Italy,  unhappy  whether  praised  or  abased— o  vinct- 
trice  o  t^'nfo— the  sentimentality  about  art ;  the  sentimentality  about 
processions ;  the  sentimentality  about  climate,  and  the  sentimentality 
about  morals,  it  is  as  agreeable  to  hear  the  observations  of  a  man  who 
walks  with  his  eyes  open,  his  mind  unprejudiced,  and  an  abhorrence  of 
quackery  in  his  heart,  as  it  would  be  to  taste  a  glass  of  port,  after 
^ing  nauseated  with  an  overdose  of  constantia,  or  frontignac. 

The  weakness,  if  we  may  term  it  so,  of  the  author  is  an  excessive 
hatred  of  priests,  carried  to  an  extent  incompatible  with  justice.  On 
every  priest's  head,  from  the  Pope  to  the  begging  friar,  a  caput 
iupinum  is  set.  Wherever  one  shews  himself,  he  is  butchered  without 
remorse.  The  agents  of  the  police,  who  are,  no  doubt,  sufficiently 
annoying,  scarcely  fare  better.  The  following  trait  of  these  function- 
aries in  Rome  justifies  a  little  indignation  : — 

^  Friday,  Notbmbbr  18. — I  went  first  to  the  police  about  my 
passport ;  they  had  not  sent  it  to  the  office ;  I  was  therefore  required 
to  call  again.  They  readily  gave  me  the  address  of  a  secretary  of 
legation ;  but  that  of  a  noble  lady,  who  had  the  good,  or  bad  fortune 
to  be  of  a  family  opposed  to  the  government,  and  friendly  to  human 
freedom  and  happiness,  they  would  not  give :  they  pretended  not  to 
know  the  names  of  her  father  or  husband ;  but  impertinently  sdd,  that 
they  were  the  names,  perhaps,  of  some  tradesmen ;  as  if  a  foreigner 
were  to  inquire  in  London  at  the  alien  office  for  the  residences  of  Lord 
Grey  and  Lord  Holland,  and  were  to  be  answered,  with  a  spite  not 
less  ludicrous  than  pitiful, — really  we  never  heard  of  such  people ;  that 
old  woman  selling  apples  there  is  called  Chrey,  she  perhaps  can  infbrm 
you  where  her  relations  live;  and  the  only  Holland  we  know  is 
Holland  the  cat*s-meat  man,  he  will  pass  this  way  presently  with  his 
barrow,  and  you  can  there  deliver  your  letters  to  him."— Vol.  ii.  p*  2. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  severe  justice  on  a  priest  :— 

^  I  looked  at  the  outsldeof  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius,  and  walked  at 
least  a  mile  out  of  the  gate  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul* 
JUNB,  1827.  P 
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When  I  got  thare*  a  vile  priest  would  not  let  me  see  them^  but  said  it 
was  some  feBst-day>  and  prated,  or  preached,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
to  show  me  that  he  had  reason.  He  said  that  he  had  refused  to  admit 
the  wife  of  the  Russian  ambassador ;  and  added,  ^  You  are  a  foreigner, 
and  therefore  must  know  her/  Such  was  the  simplicity,  or  stupidity, 
of  the  monk:  you  are  a  foreigner  from  Patagonia,  and  must  therefore 
know  Mrs.  Smith  of  Hornsey." — Vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

The  following  is  an  admirable  trait  of  a  modern  Roman  author  :*— 

**  1  found  Vasi's  Itinerary  of  Rome  a  most  useful  book ;  as  I  had 
an  early  edition,  it  had  the  amusing  dedication,  which  is  omitted  in  the 
later  editions ;  tliis  unique  composition  runs  thus  :— 

*  A  San  Pietro, 

Principe  degli  Aposto!i> 

Primo  vicario 

Di  Gesi^  Cri8to» 

e  gran  protettore 

delh  citu  di  Roma« 

Mariano  Vasi, 

Antiquario  Romano, 

ed  Academico  Etrusco 

di  Cortona, 

la  preuente  opera 

d.  d.  d.' 

^'  It  is  said  that  the  venerable  antiquary  dedicated  the  first  edition 

to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire ;  but  as  that  gracious  person  ungraciously 

forgot  to  give  him.  the  usual  fee  of  five  louis,  and  as  he  could  not  find 

any  one  else  who  would  pay  that  sum,  he  dedicated  it,  in  despair,  to 

the  Prince  of  the  Apostles. 

^^  That  such  a  thing  should  be  perpetuated  in  Rome,"  Mr.  H. 
observes,  ^^  shows  the  state  of  the  public  intellect  and  the  Ron^in 
character  better  than  twenty  Corinnas.'' 

There  is  good  sense  in  the  following  remarks  on  executions,  though 
they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  subjet ;  that  on  confessions  is  new  as 
well  as  perfectly  satisfactory  :-*- 

^^  Persons  often  admire  those  institutions  which  they  have  not,  and 
of  which  they  have  no  opportunity  to  see  the  defects.  In  England  I 
have  heard  sensible  persons  remark  that  the  guillotine  is  a  more 
humane  punishment  than  hanging,  which  is  odious  and  disgusting ; 
here  I  found  that  people  are  in  love  with  hanging ;  they  complained  of 
the  effusion  of  blood,  ajid  said  that  the  body  jumps  about,  and  is 
convulsed,  after  the  separation  of  the  head.  All  unnecessary  pain  to 
the  unhappy  criminal  should  be  avoided ;  but  a  punishment,  which  it 
meant  c^efly  as  a  warning  to  others,  is  not  the  less  effectual  becaiiM 
it  is  shocking.  Rome  was  thrown  to-day  into  a  bustle*  most  unusual 
in  such  a  quiet  place,  by  the  execution  of  two  Hken  for  stabbing  a 
person  who  was  a  member  of  some  secret  society,  and  whom  they 
suspected  of  an  intention  to  betray  them.  They  met  death  with  great 
fortitude ;  as  they  were  going  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  Piazza  del 
PopoJo,  one  of  them  spoke  to  a  girl,  who  was  his  sweetheart,  and  waa 
sitting  at  a  window  ;  she  immediately  fainted. 

**  There  was  a  considerable  delay  in  consequence  of  their  not  con- 
ftesing,  which  is  here  considered  a  necessary  prelude  to  execution.  I 
am  ^  told  that  the  trial  is  always  in  Secret;  that  even  the  accused  is 
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not  present ;  the  public,  therefore,  can  never  be  satisfied  that  the 
aentence  is  just.  If  the  investigation  be  perfectly  public,  and  conducted 
tn  such  a  manner  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoner,  why  require  a  confession,  which  is  generally  extorted 
by  unworthy  arts  ?  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  party  about  to  be 
hanged  should  be  pleased  with  the  prospect  before  his  eyes ;  the  opera- 
tion is  not  intendea  for  his  gratification,  but  for  the  benefit  of  society ; 
it  is  not  to  please,  but  to  displease  him,  that  to  a  certain  degree  trouble 
b  taken  and  expense  incurred.  Then  why  do  we  endure  the  odious 
hypocrisy  of  making  him  say^  I  die  contented  ?  If  that  were  true,  civil 
society  would  say  to  him — Oh,  you  wish  to  be  hanged,  do  you  ? — ^then 
we  will  not  hang  you,  because  our  object  is  to  punish  you !  It  is  onljf 
the  conviction  that  this  assertion  is  false,  that  makes  it  tolerable. 
The  best  reparation  that  a  person  in  such  a  situation  can  make  for  the 
crimes  he  has  committed,  is  not  to  say,  I  die  contented,  but,  I  die 
exceedingly  discontented,  and  with  extreme  reluctance ;  I  assure  all 
Christians,  that  the  condemned  cell  is  a  dismal  habitation,  much  worse 
than  I  had  supposed ;  that  a  near  prospect  of  the  new  drop  is  most 
uninviting ;  ana  even  the  assurance,  that  in  five  minutes  after  the 
platform  falls']  shall  certainly  be  in  heaven,  which  the  ordinary  always 
makes  upon  his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  to  persons  in  my  situation,  is, 
I  find,  but  poor  consolation." — Vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Hogg  says,  that  a  punishment  is  effectual,  because 
It  is  shocking ;  but  when  it  becomes  to  a  certain  degree  shocking,  it 
is  an  infliction  on  society,  as  well  as  a  punishment  to  the  criminal. 
There  are  many  punishments,  on  other  accounts  perhaps  advisable, 
that  policy  would,  on  this  account,  condemn ;  for  instance,  the  con- 
stant exposure  of  criminals  in  chains  in  the  public  streets.  These 
spectacles  of  misery  cannot  be  witnessed  without  pain,  unless  habit 
deprives  them  of  their  effect,  and  if  it  does,  it  deprives  them  of  their 
utility  also.  We  would  rather  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  crime 
once  a-year  by  losing  a  pocket-handkerchief,  than  be  reminded  of  it 
every  day  by  the  public  exhibition  of  disgusting  punishments.  People' 
too  readily,  also,  sympathize  with  criminals,  if  there  be  any  appearance 
of  cruelty  in  punishments,  and  you  then  lose  more  in  the  uncertainty  of 
the  infliction,  than  you  gain  in  the  terror. 

The  following  fact  is  worth  noting  as  of  practical  importance ;  we 
io  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  mentioned  before  :-— 

^  I  observed  that  matiy  of  the  arches  in  this  building  (an  amphi- 
theatre) were  composed  of  large  earthen  vessels  walled  together, 
instead  of  bricks  or  stones ;  and  on  pointing  out  the  peculiarity,  to  my 
friend,  who  was  better  informed  on  those  subjects  than  myself,  he  told 
me  that  it  is  very  common  in  ancient  Roman  works  for  the  sake  of 
lightness;  as  it  must  answer  that  purpose  effectually,  and  as  the 
strength  of  a  spherical  earthen  vessel,  and  its  power  of  supporting 
mere  pressure,  is  great ;  I  should  conceive,  that  it  is  well  worthy  of 
imitation  in  modem  structures." 

Mr.  Hogg's  remarks  on  the  Pantheon  are  worth  quoting:— 

'*  TtTESDAT,  November  29. — Of  the  Pantheon,  the  portico  is  noble ; 
snd  the  interior  more  striking  than  any  thing  I  have  yet  seen :  it  has 
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been  objected ^  that,  by  reason  of  the  shortness,  or  lowness,  of  what 
may  be  called  the  cylindrical  part,  the  effect  of  the  cnpola>  or  hemi-* 
spherical  part,  is  heavy  ;  that  it  seems  to  overlay  the  rest ;  but  the 
chief  beauty  and  peculiarity  of  the  edifice  is  the  great  effect  whicli  the 
cupola  produces ;  if  the  walls  that  support  it  were  raised,  this  would 
be  dimiuislied.  It  is  impossible  to  do  two  incompatible  things,  to  have 
a  cake  and  to  eat  it :  where  the  cupola  is  hoisted  up  on  high,  as  in  St. 
Peter's,  and  our  St.  Paul's,  the  effect  of  other  parts  may  be  increased, 
but  that  of  the  cupola  itself  is  lost.  The  whole  of  the  light  being 
admitted  through  the  round  hole  at  the  top,  is  a  beautiful  arrange- 
ment ;  that  the  hole  should  be  open  pleases  me  much ;  and  the 
naked  sky  appearing  through  it,  connects  the  internal  with  the  external 
world  in  a  noble  manner.  At  night,  when  all  within  is  perfectly  dark, 
the  moonlight  that  comes  quietly  through,  must  be  soft  and  pleasing ; 
and  the  sight  of  the  stars,  gently  creeping  across  the  zenith :  even  the 
rain^  pouring  down  upon  the  pavement,  is  grand  ;  the  distance  between 
this  aperture  and  the  walls  is  such,  that  they  may  be  adorned  vrith  all 
that  is  costly  in  art,  and  will  remain  undamaged,  whilst  the  shower 
rattles  upon  the  marble  floor,  which  is  gently  inclined  to  the  centre, 
and  there  pierced  with  holes,  so  that  the  rage  of  the  elements  glides 
away  without  injury.  A  patch  of  snow  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  must 
strike  the  eye  ;  but  this  is  a  rare  occurrence  ;  the  small  tract  that  is 
exposed  to  the  storms  is  more  frequently  white  with  hail.^— -Vol.  ii. 
p.  42, 

We  are  tempted  to  copy  the  following  fact,  concerning  the  compo- 
sition of  the  celebrated  ruins  at  P«stum,  connected  as  it  is  with  a 
striking  observation  on  the  state  of  the  population  of  Italy : — 

"  Whilst  we  viewed  the  ruins,  we  were  attended  by  a  guard  of  three 
dirty  soldiers,  whom  we  found  in  the  cottage  where  we  dined  ;  they 
quietly  stood  by  and  said  nothing,  and  did  not  ask  for  money ;  but 
three  or  four  of  the  inhabitants  were  most  indefatigable  in  tormenting 
US  for  charity  all  the  time ;  they,  most  uncharitable  souls,  had  not  the 
charity  to  suffer  us  to  see  in  peace  what  we  had  come  so  far  to  see. 

^^  The  stone  of  which  these  buildings  are  formed,  is  as  remarkable  as 
the.  buildings  themselves;  it  is  called  travertine,  and  is  evidently 
formed  of  petrified  straws,  canes,  and  reeds ;  that  is,  the  deposit  upon 
these  substances  has  hardened  into  most  durable  stones  ;  the  straws, 
canes,  and  reeds  have  perished,  but  they  have  left  their  forms  impressed 
on  the  stone.  Travertine  is  an  indurated,  calcareous  deposit  from 
water,  and  has  its  name  from  the  Teverone,  or  Anio,  near  which  river 
it  is  found  in  abundance.  The  ancients  called  it  tiburtine,  that  is,  of 
Tibur,  or  Tivoli.  Our  ultra  octagenerian  led  us  to  a  large  pillar  near 
the  river,  which  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  formation ;  the  striating^ 
or  fluting  of  the  reeds,  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  many  places.  The 
stones  are  of  the  colour  of  cork,  and  full  of  flaws  and  holes,  so  large 
that  you  may  put  your  hand,  or  fist,  into  them ;  the  cork  models^ 
therefore,  represent  these  temples,  even- more  faithfully  than  other 
buildings. 

"  When  we  had  finished  our  observation  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres, 
we  sat  on  a  wall  till  the  carriage  came  up;  the  descendants  of  the 
liunirious  Sybarites  kept  steadily  begging  all  the  time.    I  questioned. 
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ftne  of  them,  a  little  boy ;  he  told  me,  that  his  name  was  Hilary,  that 
he  was  ten  years  old,  that  his  father  was  dead,  his  mother  alive ;  that 
he  had  three  brothers  and  one  sister.  I  had  no  small  money ;  it  had 
all  beea  begged  away  long  ago ;  but  I  gave  him  a  piece  of  bread,  which 
1  had  in  my  pocket ;  at  first  he  put  it  into  the  crown  of  his  puritanical 
hat ;  but  he  soon  took  it  out,  and  commenced  eating  it  with  a  tone  of 
feeling  that  convinced  me  the  boy  was  hungry,  but  he  did  not  look 
miserable.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  learned  something  of  his 
mode  of  life ;  but  I  got  on  slowly  with  his  Calabriau  dialect,  and  tho 
carriage  soon  drove  up. 

^'  It  is  generally  prudent  in  Italy,  at  least  for  persons  who  have  a 
prejudice  against  being  starved  to  death,  to  carry  some  bread  in  their 
pockets  ;  I  have  frequently  given  part  of  it  to  beggars  as  a  test,  that  I 
might  estimate  their  poverty  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received: 
I  have  always  found  that,  however  stale  it  might  be,  it  was  an  accept- 
able donation.  When  I  have  been  at  my  solitary  meal  at  an  inn,  two 
or  three  famished  cats  have  often  come  about  me,  with  thin  flanks, 
asking  looks,  and  hungry  mewings ;  if  I  threw  a  crust  of  bread  to 
them,  far  from  rejecting  the  offer,  as  in  England,  they  would  scramble 
for  it  and  devour  it  greedily ;  wherever  I  found  that  the  cats  would 
fight  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  I  was  convinced  that  there  were  many 
empty  stomachs  near,  both  of  men  and  animals,  and  that  hunger 
reigned  lord  paramount." — Vol.  ii.  p.  7'2. 

Mr.  Hogg's  account  of  the  closing  of  the  holy  door  at  Rome,  at  the 
end  of  the  jubilee,  is,  we  will  venture  to  say,  unlike  any  that  has  yet 
been  given  by  any  historian  of  the  Pope's  :— 

*^  At  four  punctually  the  sound  of  trumpets  was  heard ;  a  procession 
issued  from  the  church,  passing  through  the  holy  door ;  in  the  midst 
was  the  Pope  ;  he  was  also  clothed  in  white,  and  wore  a  gold  mitre,, 
or  fool's  cap,  than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  ugly ;  he 
seated  himself  on  his  white  throne,  and  remained  quiet  for  some 
minutes ;  he  was  greeted  with  loud  hisses,  which  are  here  a  token  of 
respect,  and  command  silence.  He  then  descended  and  performed 
some  ceremonies ;  I  did  not  distinctly  see  them  ;  but  if  they  were  not 
childish,  foolish,  and  unmeaning,  I  beg  pardon  of  his  holiness,  for 
forming  an  erroneous  estimate  of  their  importance.  He  returned  to 
his  throne  ;  there  was  some  music :  I  must  say,  that  tho.  old  gentleman 
did  all  in  his  power  to  make  himself  agreeable :  he  read  us  some 
prayers,  and  even  sung  us  a  song,  attempting  at  the  end  a  regular 
flourish,  than  which  nothing  could  be  worse  ;  whether  his  infallibility 
extends  to  chess,  backgammon,  and  whist,  I  cannot  decide ;  it  certainly 
does  not  include  vocal  music.  I  sincerely  pitied  the  poor  old  man  ;  he 
looked  the  picture  of  death,  and  had  been  raised  from  his  bed  to 
personate  St.  Peter,  to  deceive  nobody,  and  to  make  a  few  English 
stare :  he  appeared  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  his  robes  ;  his  cum« 
brous  mitre  oppressed  his  aching  head  ;  he  raised  his  heavy  eyes,  and 
his  bloodless  hands,  and  seemed  to  say, — how  painful  are  hypocrisy, 
foUy,  and  fraud,  to  a  sick  and  dying  man;  Why  had  he  not  strength  of 
mind  to  strip  off  his  gilded  trumpery,  and  stanaing  up  in  a  plain  black 
coat,  to  say — may  God  bless  you  all,  good  people,  and  forgive  me ;  I 
am  sick  and  tired  of  the  cheat,  let  me  go  home,  and  lie  in  bed,  and 
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oof^er  over  the  fire,  till  I  die  1     The  cardinals  came  aboat  bhn  in  a 
fawning  manner^  and  changed  a  part  of  his  dress. 

^'  As  to  the  dosing  of  the  door,  we  were  somewhat  disappointed ;  we 
had  expected  to  ^  hear  a  trowel  tick  against  a  brick :  **  the  Italians 
are,  and  always  have  been,  unrivalled  masons ;  and  we  hoped  to  have 
seen  the  Pope,  with  native  bricklaying  genius,  boldly  smack  the  mortar 
on  the  holy  threshold,  plant  a  brick  in  the  midst  of  it,  loudly  knock  it 
into  its  place  with  the  handle  of  his  trowel,  and  then,  with  the  point, 
neatly  shave  away  the  projecting  mortar,  and  so  on,  totiea  quotics ; 
applying  from  time  to  time  the  plumb-line,  with  the  knowing  look  of  a 
master  mason,  to  see  that  all  was  square,  until  the  holy  aperture  was 
rendered  impervious  by  a  fair  brick  wall.  But  alas  !  we  beheld  only 
the  feeble  pottering  of  an  impotent  and  fumbling  old  man :  he  blessed 
the  golden  trowel  with  its  handle  of  mother  of  pearl ;  he  blessed  the 
mortar,  he  blessed  the  bricks ;  the  poor  old  creature  blessed  every 
thing  that  came  in  his  way;  but  whoever  wished  to  build  either  a 
pig-stye  or  a  wall,  would  choose  a  workman  who  blessed  less,  and 
e£fected  more.  He  contrived  to  lay  three  bricks  in  the  holy  door-way, 
using  his  mortar  sparingly,  as  if  it  had  been  lip-salve  ;  the  door  was 
then  closed  symbolically,  a  white  satin  curtain  decorated  with  a  cross 
in  golden  embroidery  was  drawn  over  it ;  it  was  like  the  rest,  a  type, 
that  is,  a  falsehood.  The  stopping  up  the  extraordinary  road  and 
short  cut  to  divine  favour  was  announced  by  the  firing  of  cannon, 
whether  in  token  of  joy,  or  sorrow,  no  one,  not  even  the  gunners  them- 
selves, knew.  The  holy  father  returned  to  his  throne,  and  with  much 
theatrical  gesticulation,  gave  us  his  blessing,  which  concluded  the 
business.'' 

The  remarks  on  the  Italian  language,  at  the  close  of  a  passage  on 
a  play  at  Padua,  are  new,  but  we  cannot  admit  them  to  be  just.  The 
pronunciation  of  the  Italians  is  slow,  but  it  is  the  reverse  of  indolent ; 
every  letter  is  sounded. 

*^  At  nine  we  went  to  the  theatre ;  a  fine,  handsome  edifice ;  neat, 
clean,  and  cheerful ;  it  was  full,  too  full,  as  we  could  only  find  standing 
room  in  the  pit.  I  had  heard  that  the  ladies  of  Padua  are  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  want  of  beauty ;  I  do  not  doubt,  however,  that 
they  are  very  amiable ;  but  I  think  it  was  the  ugliest  audience  I  ever 
saw,  even  in  Dublin. 

^^  The  play  was  Med^a ;  the  great  roaring  woman  who  enacted  the 
part  of  the  heroine,  was  making  the  loudest  and  the  most  frightfully 
odious  noise  I  ever  heard.  In  comparison  with  the  Italian,  the  French 
tragedy  is  simple  nature.  It  seems  to  argue  a  strange  imbecility  of 
intellect,  that  can  be  pleased  with  such  extravagant  and  monstrous 
rant,  and  be  delighted  with  an  opera ;  in  the  latter,  the  overture  and 
the  songs  may  be,  and  generally  are,  very  beautiful ;  it  is  only  the 
rest  of  the  stufif  that  is  groaned,  squeaked,  or  whined  out,  with  a  most 
tiresome  monotony,  that  is  utterly  detestable;  but  in  the  tragedy 
there  is  no  good,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  bad  is  to  be  tolerated.  A 
few  minutes  of  the  tragic  theatre  will  cure  any  man's  conceit,  who  still 
imagines  that  the  Italian  language,  as  spoken,  is  nu>st  harmonious ; 
and  will  convince  him,  that  of  all  tongues,  it  has  the  least  of  harmony ; 
that  it  is  easy  to  be  uttered,  arises  from  the  defective  articulation  of 
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the  Italhiiis ;  tbeir  organs  of  speech  are  so  imperfeet>  and  they  are  so 
indolent,  that  they  have  tamed  the  Latin  into  a  sort  of  child's  lan- 
guage, fbr  their  own  nse ;  a  babe  cannot  say  mother,  it  therefore  says 
mamma ;  or  good  bye,  which  is  changed  into  tati :  thos,  for  pectus f 
they  say  peito  /  for  domina^  donna ;  for/ore*,yloH/*-*-VoL  H.  p.  MS. 

The  following  scene  with  a  student  of  Padoa  and  a  flax-dresser,  itt 
a  Tettara,  is  a  delightful  specimen  of  the  farce  of  real  life  in  Italy. 

**  The  student  drew  Arom  his  pocket  what  he  called  a  divine  work, 
and  insisted  on  my  reading  it ;  I  complied.  It  was  an  oration  that 
had  been  delivered  two  or  three  days  before,  in  a  church  at  Padua, 
by  an  Abate  Barbieri,  in  honour  of  the  benefactors  to  the  house  ot 
industry,  or  hospital  for  the  poor.  The  speech  was  deficient  in  good 
taste,  but  not  in  a  certain  kind  of  talent ;  and  was  a  caricature  or  the 
style  of  Chateaubriand,  in  mawkish  sentimentality  and  false  brilliancy ; 
and  so  full  of  apostrophe  to  the  shades  of  benefactors,  to  disconsolate 
widows,  weeping  orphans,  and  blind  beggars,  that  apostrophe  was  no 
longer  itself — it  ceased  to  be  turning  aside  for  a  moment  from  the 
discourse— there  was  nothing  but  apostrophe ;  and  the  reverend  orator 
walked  through  his  sermon  sideways,  like  a  crab ;  to  read  it,  indeed, 
was  to  ride  upon  a  very  apostrophizing  mule,  which  would  follow  every 
thing  but  its  own  nose, 

'^  The  admiration  of  the  young  man  for  this  tawdry  stuff  gave  me  a 
low  opinion  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  university  of  Padua ;  it  Is 
somewhat  different  from  that  in  a  German  university;  and  hardly 
unworthy  of  Oxford.  A  flax-dresser,  the  flax  still  sticking  to  his  coat, 
who  was  walking  along  the  road,  made  a  bargain  with  the  vetturino, 
and  got  inside ;  he  was  scarcely  seated,  before  the  student  insisted  on 
his  reading  the  divine  oration :  the  worthy  man  with  much  good-nature 
consented,  and  went  regularly  through  it ;  only  remarking  at  the  top, 
middle,  and  bottom  of  every  page,  Corpol  e  lunga — stupCBnda" 
fnente.  Body  o'  me !  'tis  long — stupendously." 

If  the  listeners  to  sermons  had  as  much  candour  as  the  flax-dresser,, 
they  would  always  join  chortis  in  the  smne  remaxk. 

The  abhorrence  of  priests,  and  of  the  vexatioias  of  despotic  govern^ 
ments,  which  shine  forth  in  Mr.  Hogg's  book,  and  which  is  so  often  the 
oeeasioa  of  a  bitter  jest,  is  not  the  least  useful  part  of  the  work.  We 
have  taken  up  too  much  of  late  the  ehwracter  of  a  complaisant  people, 
who  are  ready  to  find  every  thing  excusable  under  which  other  people 
suffer;  to  pass  by,  without  anger,  enormities,  frauds,  abuses,  and 
exactions ;  to  put  «p  even  with  a  small  share  of  suffiering  from  them^ 
is  considered  the  part  of  a  well-bred  nation.  It  was  by  a  contrary 
Gourae  that  English  literature  formerly  exercised  a  benefieial  influence 
on  Europe ;  it  was  by  the  remarks  of  our  writers,  not  ou  national 
peculiarities,  but  on  defective  institutions,  on  the  abuses  of  prieathoofl 
and  despotism,  as  much  as  by  the  example  of  our  own  form  of  govern^ 
ment,  that  an  effect  was  produced  upon  France,  and^  through  France, 
on  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  of  whieh  we  have  seen  some  of  the  good 
elfeeta.  We  are  glad  Mr*  Hogg  has  restored  to  travellers  the  ancient 
cfustom  of  calling  a  fig  a  fig,  and  a  knave  a  knave* 

There  are  some  remarke  on  the  Bftanner  of  proceeding  in  courts  of 
criminal  justice  in  France,  whieh  are  very  ingenious,  and  well  worth 
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considering,  on  the  points  of  difference  between  the  two  co«ntrieff« 
Mr.  Hogg,  as  a  lawyer,  leans  perhaps  too  mnch  to  our  own  insti* 
tntions,  bnt  he  g^yes  much  better  reasons  for  adhering  to  our  own 
rules  than  we  have  before  seen.  We  do  not  think  them  coaclusiFe* 
The  discussion  of  the  subject,  however,  would  make  us  deviate  too 
much  from  that  conciseness,  which  we  admire  in  our  author.  We 
cannot  help  (^ving  as  a  conclusion,  a  reflexion  on  persecutions,  eli* 
cited  by  the  theatre  at  Turin. 

**  There  have  been  many  violent  persecutions  for  matters  of  opinion 
and  conscience,  which  appear  to  concern  but  little,  any  one,  save  the 
wearers :  but,  strange  to  say,  not  one  for  eating  garlic  We  should 
anppose,  d  priori^  that  a  traveller,  who  came  to  a  square  in  Madrid, 
and  found  there  a  man  burning,  and  was  informed,  in  answer  to  his 
inquiries,  that  it  was  for  being  a  Jew,  like  his  father  before  him,  and 
because  he  paid  a  little  too  much  respect,  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
flesh,  to  the  memory  of  the  Patriarch  Abraham,  would,  probably, 
think  the  reason  for  kindling  the  fire  insufficient ;  but,  if  he  were  told 
that  the  criminal,  although  often  warned  of  the  consequences,  would 
persist  in  eating  garlic,  and  afterwards  going  into  public  places,  we 
should  imagine,  that  he  would  cry,  *  That  is  right ;  if  you  run  short 
of  faggots,  I  will  give  you  a  few ;  help  yourselves  from  my  wood-stack ; 
I  will  lend  you  my  wife's  new  pair  of  bellows,  to  blow  up  the  fire  and 
singe  the  monster!'  But  experience  and  history  contradict  specula- 
tions^ which  to  our  reason  appear  to  be  so  probable." — ^Vol.ii.  p.  206. 


MAY  FAIR.* 

Tflis  is  a  prodigiously  clever  poem,  with  only  one  fault,  that  ft 
cannot  be  read.  It  is  eztraordiitarily  smart,  but  of  a  miserable 
sameness ;  and  when  we  have  admired  the  cleverness  of  one  page,  we 
have  exhausted  our  admiration  of  the  whole  volume.  The  author'is 
poetry  is  like  a  musical  snuff-box,  it  goes  off  at  score  with  a  tune  and 
variations,  and  we  exclaim,  vastly  pretty  indeed ;  it  strikes  up  the 
game  strain  again,  and  we  cry,  pish !  a  third  time,  and  we  fairty  shy 
it  out  of  window.  One  thing  there  is  uncommonly  good  in  it,  and 
that  is  the  free  use  of  proper  names,  with  delicious  asterics  and 
dashes  in  the  middle  of  them,  just  to  break  the  personality.  When 
noble  individuals,  persons  of  quality,  to  employ  the  phrase  of  our 
forefathers,  are  mentioned  with  a  smartness  equalled  by  few  wuting- 
women,  and  in  verse  rivalled  by  no  bellman,  all  readers  of  taste, 
discretion,  and  knowledge  of  things,  are  in  raptures.  For  our  parts 
we  are  come  to  that  pass  that  we  can  dispense  with  the  smartness 
and  the  verse,  and  read  Boyle's  Court  Guide,  sections  Grosvenor, 
Berkeley,  and  Portman  squares,  with  extreme  delight  and  much  polite 
edification.  Indeed  we  decidedly  prefer  it  to  the  Age  newspaper,  as 
the  spelling  and  style  are  more  scholar-like.  One  of  these  days  we 
design  turning  the  Court  Guide  into  an  exceedingly  biting  and  un- 
just^bly  severe  satire,  which  will  have  a  wonderfully  extensive  sale 
(ask  Colbum)  merely  by  means  of  giving  a  cruelly  sharp  epithet,  and 

*  May  Fair*  la  Four  C«aiot«    Lopdoiu    AiniworUu    IStT. 
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a  cnitUy  bad  line  to  every  name  of  note.  Our  cliief  reasoo,  indeed, 
for  d^^raging  the  incomparable  cleverness  of  May  Fair,  b,  that  we 
parpose  doing  something  on  the  same  plan,  only  better.  Wc  had 
scarcely  committed  this  rash  confessioi^  to  paper  before  wc  encoun- 
tered a  line  which  has  thrown  as  into  the  depths  of  despair — ^it  is 
inimitable  :-^ 

««  The  C— h— e— I,  S— It— n,  V—v— 1."— p.  94. 

That  is  not  to  be  surpassed  we  feel,  and  we  sicken  with  envy ;  pine 

and  die  as  we  feel  it     Three  proper   names,   and  only  one  line! 

Matchless  :^* 

"  The  C-^fc— e— 1,  S— ft-n.  V— t— 1." 

We  could  repeat  it  for  ever.  It  is  to  the  last  degree  donnish, 
furiously  fashionable,  as  the  precieuses  say,  to  cram  so  much  good 
company  into  so  small  a  space.  We  therefore  abandon  our  design 
on  Boyle's  Court  Guide,  confessing  that  we  cannot  excel  this  coup  de 
maitre,  and  declaring  ourselves  too  proud  to  sing  second  to  the  swan 
or  sparrow  (whichever  it  may  be,  for  we  are  no  judges  of  birds,)  even 
of  May  Fair.  And  now  that  there  is  no  rivalry  between  us,  we  feel 
a  return  of  our  wonted  justice,  and  like  less  men  of  the  ermine. 
Chancellors,  Chief  Justices,  and  such  rubbish,  having  no  temptation 
to  hold  the  scales  awry,  we  take  a  pride  in  the  consciousness  of  our 
own  impartiality.  And  now  we  look  again  at  the  book  we  find  excel- 
lent things  in  it,  and  we  espy  a  whole  passage  of  pleasant  satire, 
and  containing  no  plagiarisms  from  the  brass  plates  on  big  doors.  It 
is  pointed  against  the  late  opposition,  and  their  delicate  distress.  For 
ourselves  (for  we  too  are  politicians)  we  may  truly  say,  like  Mr.  Har- 
mony in  the  play,  ^^  that  we  always  loved  Mr,  Cannings  though  we 
never  said  so."  What  is  the  use  of  declaring  one's  admiration  for  a  man 
before  he  is  in  a  station  worthy  of  it.  When  he  is  placed  upon  a  hill, 
it  is  time  to  bombard  him  with  praise — 'to  set  him  in  a  blaze  of  adula- 
tion.   But  to  return,  as  the  French  say,  to  our  mutton : 

No  man  of  sense  will  ever  swop 

His  coosdence  till  he  knows  his  shop  : 

The  balls  may  shme,  the  cash  be  ready. 

He'll  wait  to  see  the  partners  st^y. 

Not  wishing  to  receiTe  a  shock 

B^  oodden  deficit  of  stock. 

No  matter  whether  lace  or  lawn 

For  which  he  pat  his  soul  in  pawn. 

Yet,  'tis  the  deuce  for  politicians 

'Wishing  to  better  their  conditions ; 

Accomplished  men  prepared  to  sing 

Heaven  sare  the  rabble,  or  the  King ! 

To  live  in  awkward  times  that  pose 

A  genios  'twiit  the  ayes  and  noes ; 

To  keep  the  patriotic  sense, 

When  England  wants  it !  in  sospence. 

And  see  their  traffic  at  a  stop. 

Until  they  know  which  ti  the  shop  t 

If  fierce  on  one  side  or  on  t'other, 
A  moment  may  your  fortunes  smother ; 
And  the  feeble  partisan, 
Whoever  wins,  is  under  ban. 
'TIS  pleasant  to  see  dezt'rous  fools 
^  Than  slipping  'twist  the  party  stools ! 
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For  me,  whose  muldtode  of  nm 
Is  altoayt  friendly  to  the  ins ; 
Whose  eloqaence  by  inBtinct  spooti 
Against  those  criminals  the  (mtf— 
A  patriot,  ^nrdett  to  the  bone, 
Resolyed  to  cdl  my  soul  my  own ; 
A  loftier  specimen  of  Brutus^ 
I  hate  to  hre  in  medio  tutus. 
Long  with  a  pension  to  be  tried. 
And  trample  on  the  fidling  side. 

And  though  (for  years  in  Opposition) 

We  scorn  the  language  of  contrition ; 

And  fifty  times  would  rather  beg. 

Than  to  the  Premier  make  a  leg ; 

Yet  if  he  makes  the  first  advances. 

Men  should  not  throw  away  their  chanoei : 

And  though  we'd  rather  die  than  sink 

To  ask  the  thing  in  pen  and  ink ; 

Yet  if  he  thrusts  one  into  place. 

To  serve  one's  country's  no  disgrace. 

'Tis  true  tee  now  and  then  abused  him. 
But  those  were  trifles  that  amutod  him ; 
'Tis  understood  that  ayes  and  noes 
,  May  di£fer  without  being  foes. 

Perhaps,  in  some  obscure  debate, 

Some  evening  when  the  house  sat  late. 

We  dropt,  in  party's  usual  way, 

Somethmg  we  quite  forgot  next  day ; 

Some  local  jest,  some  random  hit, 

Some  nonsense  that  then  pass'd  for  wit. 

But  huny,  heat  of  argument ; 

Not  that  one  likes  the  word, — ^repent, 

Yet,  even  in  party's  fiercest  fever. 

We  always  thought  him  monstrous  clever ; 

Though  H — e  might  growl,  and  T — ^m-y  sneer. 

The  truth  was  neither  here  nor  there. 

Through  N-wp— t's  squeak,  and  B-xt-n's  prate. 

We  felt  the  leader  of  the  Sute. 

The  idle  world  might  call  it  satire, — 

The  world  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 

But  things  in  such  a  way  presented 

Bv  greatness  never  are  resented  ; 

Mere  drops  between  the  <:up  and  lip  ; 

Your  wisest  men  will  sometimes  trip  : 

In  short,  'tis  known,  your  first*rate  minds 

Give  aU  <^eaces  to  the  winds. 

This  is  vastly  well  indeed.  Pointed  and  tripping,  a  quality  in  which 
the  writer  is  generally  deficient,  for  his  verse  commonly  goes  with  a 
plaguy  scrambling  limp,  a  kind  of  string-halt.  He  is  not,  in  truth, 
a  Thomas  Moore,  in  rhyme  or  persiflagCy  nor  does  he  come  within 
ninety  degrees  of  him.  He  is  rather  a  Luttrel.  A  good  thing  in  a 
little  way.  Very  superior  table-heer — ^Moore  liqueur.  A  drench  of 
the  one  is  necessary  to  the  perception  of  its  flavour,  while  a  sip  of  the 
other  fills  all  the  sense  of  the  palate  with  a  pleasant  sting,  and  makes 
the  system  glow  to  the  finger's  ends.  Comparisons  such  as  these  are 
conmionly  unfair ;  hut  when  a  versifier  talks  lightly  of  Moore,  and  actu- 
ally has  the  impudence  to  speak  of  l^dney  Smith,  in  the  exact  style  of 
Goldsmith's  Beau  Tihhs,  as  ^^  old  Sidney,'' <^  a  pleasant  creature  as  lives ; 
hut  now  growing  pursy  and  polemical  to  a  painful  degree,"  we  are 
irresistibly  tempted^  per  fas  ant  aefas,  to  bring  him  to  his  true  bearings. 
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We  ean  allow  no  persons  but  our  honoured  selves  to  take  liberties 

with  men  of  this  stiunp.    And  with  Sidney  Smith  we>  even  we,  have 

never  presumed  to  meodle.    Moore,  to  be  sure,  we  have  tumbled  and 

tOHzeled  about  once  or  twice^  but  more  in  the  way  of  friendly  romping 

than  rudeness  or  disrespect*     We  laugh  at  him  as  a  historian,  but  love 

Kim  as  a  poet    Tlie  proper  game,  ^*  the  small  deer/'  fit  for  the  author 

of  May  Fair,  is  such  as  he  very  happily  quizzes  in  the  following  passage, 

the  gentry  whom  we  have  dubbed  the  Pretenders,  the  Sayings  and 

I>oings,  Vivian*  Grey,  Granby  folks — men  who  brag  of  dinners  which 

they  never  ate,  and  show  their  invention  in  the  imagination  of  wines. 

'Tis  dinner !  silence  all,  and  state. 

Long  footmen,  peeresses,  and  plate, 

A  sprinkling  of  the  guards — some  lovers. 

My  memory  fiuls  me  in  the  covers — 

I  leave  them  to  those — gentlemen,—* 

Who  wield  the  **  fashionable  **  pen ; 

Historiogn^hers  of  pies. 

Who  lay  the  carte  before  yonr  eyes. 

Adepts  m  an  the  tribes  of  jelly. 

The  very  toneheat  names  they  'U  spell  ye, 

Throngh  all  me  p&t^-climaz  soar. 

From  poiston  up  to  perigord; 

Or  stretching  still  a  higher  strain. 

Touch  the  rognont  a  la  ehampagn$* 

Then,  as  their  lofter  genius  sbmes. 

Amaze  your  feelings  with  the  wines ! 

The  St.  Peray,  La  fitte — Lunelle, 

You  think  the  bnuquet  meets  your  smell  I 

La  Rose,  Leoville,  Letour,  Preignac, 

You'd  swear  you  had  them  at  your  back ! 

The  SUUry,  cool,  delicious,  still, 

Yoo  feel  your  whole  machinery  thrill ! 

The  pink  champagne,  rich,  creamy,  sparkling, 

Yon  see  the  room  around  you  darkling  ! 

The  king  of  cups,  the  grande  Bourgogne, 

You  feel  your  whole  seven  senses  gone  1 

Though,  says  the  R-g-rs,  at  his  age 

HeM  like  a  little  Hermitage, 

But  others,  the  superior  works. 

Give  you  exact  the  spoons  and  forks. 

So  that  if  ^)0OQ  or  fork  be  miss'd. 

The  butler  buys  them  for  a  lisL 

Nay  others,  abler  than  them  both. 

Square-inch  the  table  and  the  cloth ; 

(Of  Algebra  the  fine  applianoe. 

The  m^em,  mighty  march  of  science  !) 

Ten  you  how  many  of  them  dined  ', 

How  many  valets  stood  behind, 

Hqw  many  buttons  on  their  coats. 

How  many  sauce  and  butter  boats ; 

How  many  fidr  ones  fiird  their  glasses. 

Who  bumpers  it !  who  sips,  who  passes !— « 

Long  live  f — ye  wonder  working  winks, , 

Whm  someUiing  for  all  palates  hurks,-— 

For  sixpence,  where  the  hungry  Mnuer, 

Miss  what  he  may,  will  find  a  dtmctr. 

Ajid  all  from  footmen  up  to  cooks. 

Own  you  the  veiy  book  of  books ! 

Here  we  stop,  but  not  without  confessing  our  persuasion  that,, 
notwithstanding  the  above  expression  of  our  opinion.  May  Fair  will  be- 
a  popular  and  admired  poem  for  the  next  three  weeks^  or  more.    We 
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have  ourselves  indeed  heard  it  hugely  commended  hy  some  persons  of 
had  judgment^  a  sign  which  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  a  work« 
Most  judicious  was  Moliere  in  reading  his  comedies  to  his  cook. 
Whenever  we  ohserve  a  certain  class  of  people  approving  a  pro- 
ductiou}  we  are  sure  it  will  prosper^  because  that  class  is  so 
immensely  large  a  one.  There  are^  indeed,  not  more  than  five  or  six 
really  wise  men  in  the  world.  Three  of  them  write  in  this  Magazine^ 
Canning  is  the  fourth,  the  fifth  is  a  great  philosopher,  who  is  said  to 
eidst  among  the  Kamschatdales,  and  of  the  being  of  the  sixth  we  have 
as  yet  no  certain  knowledge.  B  ut  should  Mr.  Canning,  by  any  accident^ 
retire  from  office,  we  shall  find  him  out  by  his  succeeding  to  the  Pre« 
miership. 


ALEXANDER'S  JOURNEY  FROM  INDIA  TO  ENGLAND.* 

It  is  an  ordinance  of  the  priesthood  of  the  empire,  a  visit  to  which 
Lieut.  Alexander  describes  in  his  book,  that  they  shall  subsist  entirely 
on  the  labour  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  race 
of  travellers,  that  little  more  is  necessary  for  their  success  than  the 
exercise  of  their  feet.  A  pair  of  stout  calves  seem  naturally  to  produce 
a  fine  healthy  quorte :  with  a  pair  of  eyes  the  traveller's  accomplish- 
ments  are  undoubtedly  complete.  That  Mr.  Alexander  is  so  far 
supplied  with  these  latter  necessaries  he  has  determined  to  prove  to 
the  world,  by  prefixing  his  portrait ;  so  that,  by  the  aid  of  a  study  of 
his  features,  a  spelling  of  his  titles,  and  an  account  of  his  mode  of 
travelling,  we  may  consider  ourselves  regularly  introduced  to  the 
Lieutenant,  and  commence  our  journey  together  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  good  companionship.  As  well  as  we  can  judge  from  a  slight 
acquaintance,  we  must  expect  no  very  profound  remarks,  no  very  enlarged 
knowledge,  no  veiy  brilliant  wit;  but  a  lively,  good  sort  of  voung  man» 
who  can  draw,  and  chatter,  and  scribble,  and  laugh,  and  ride,  and  look 
wise  upon  occasion,  is  not  a  fellow-traveller  to  be  despised. 

On  the  I6th  October,  1825,  Lieutenant  Alexander  took  leave  of  \u9 
**  much  esteemed  friends/'  at  Madras,  and  sailed  for  Rangoon  in  a 
transport,  conveying  troops  to  join  the  army  then  occupied  under  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  in  the  invasion  of  Burmah.  The  vessel  he  sailed 
in  was  the  'Earl  Kellie,  five  hundred  tons,  and  was  exceedingly  crowded, 
there  being  a  soul  on  board  for  every  ton.  There  were  many  bodies 
in  the  ship,  however,  to  which  souls  are  not  usually  assigned.  Swarms 
of  cockroaches  and  centepides  infested  it,  and  some  of  the  latter 
were  a  foot  in  length,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger.  The  weather 
was  hot,  and  the  deck  at  night  presented  a  curious  scene.  All  the 
Curopean  soldiers  slept  on  deck.    The  amusements  of  the  day  seem 

*  TraTels  from  India  to  England,  comprehending  a  visit  to  tho  Barman  Empire,  and 
a  Joomey  through  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  European  Turkey,  ficc*  In  the  year  18S5-26, 
containing  a  Chronological  Epitome  of  the  late  Military  Operations  in  Ava :  an  Account 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  present  Mission  from  the  Supreme  Goremment  of  India  to  tho 
Court  of  Tehran,  and  a  Summary  of  the  Causes  and  Events  of  the  existing  War  between 
Russia  and  Persia :  with  Sketches  of  Natural  History,  Manners,  and  Customs,  and 
illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plates.  By  James  Edward  Alexander,  Esq.  Lieut,  late 
n.  M's  13th  Light  Dragoons,  and  attached  to  the  Suite  of  Colonel  Macdonald  Kionier, 
K.L.S.  Envoy  Eztraonhnary  to  the  Court  of  Tehran.  London.  Parbury,  Allen,  and 
Co.    1827.    4to. 
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to  have  compensated  for  the  suffocation  of  the  uight ;  the  tahle  was 
amply  sopplied ;  in  the  intervals  between  meals  the  voyager  read  and 
saanterea  heneath  the  thick  awnings.  In  the  evening  the  men  sat  in 
circles  on  the  decks,  amusing  themselves  with  songs  and  stories. 
Mirth  and  hilarity  reigned  on  board,  though  now  and  then  diversified 
with  British  ejaculations  on  the  slow  motion  of  the  ship.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's description  of  this  p'^rt  of  his  voyage  fills  the  mind  with  soft 
and  agreeable  ideas,  and  is  really  very  pleasant  reading. 

Whilst  the  vessel  was  in  smooth  water,  a  practice  took  place  which 
cannot  be  too  much  recommended.  The  men  were  exercised,  by  being 
marched,  and  made  to  run  round  the  decks,  to  the  sound  of  lively 
music:  the  men  were  thus  kept  in  high  health,  and  the  manceuvre 
afforded  almost  as  much  amusement  as  ^^  quizzing  the  pioneers.'' 
Gymnastic  exercises  might  be  advantageously  added  to  the  marching 
and  running.  During  the  evening  the  officers  had  their  share  of 
exercise  in  dancing  or  fencing,  and  rowing  round  the  vessel  in  the 
joUyboat  On  the  12th  November,  in  sight  of  Little  Andaman  Island, 
a  monstrous  fish  of  the  genus  rata  made  its  appearance ;  its  length,  says 
Mr.  Alexander,  was  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet,  and  its  breadth 
nearly  the  same.  Being  much  in  want  of  water,  the  vessel  anchored 
off  Little  Andaman  Island,  and  the  chief  mate,  Mr.  Alexander,  and 
six  stout  lascars,  landed  in  search  of  it.  They  had  not  gone  far  before 
they  caBiC  upon  a  party  of  natives,  lying  on  their  bellies,  behind  bushes, 
armed  with  spears,  arrows,  and  long  bows,  which  they  bent  at  the  party 
in  a  threatening  manner. 

Tha  Lascan,  as  aooo  as  they  saw  tbem,  fell  back  in  great  consternadon,  lerelUDg; 
their  muskets*  and  ninning  into  the  sea  towards  their  boat*  It  was  with  great  difficvlty 
we  coald  prevent  the  cowardly  rascals  from  firing ;  the  tjndal  was  the  only  one  who 
stood  by  the  chief  mate  and  myself.  We  advanced  within  a  few  paces  of  the  natives, 
and  made  signs  of  drinking,  to  intimate  the  purpose  of  our  visit.  The  tyndal  (the 
•teersBDan)  salaamed  to  them,  according  to  tlie  different  modes  of  salutation ;  he  spoke 
to  them  in  M alang,  and  other  languages ;  they  returned,  no  answer,  but  continued 
crouehing  in  their  menacing  attitude,  pointing  their  weapons  at  us  wherever  we  turned. 
I  held  out  my  handkerchief  towards  them,  but  they  would  not  come  from  behind  the 
boshes  to  take  it.  I  placed  it  upon  the  ground,  and  we  retired  in  order  to  allow  them 
to  pick  it  up  ;  still  they  did  not  move. 

I  counted  siiteen  strong  and  able-bodied  men  opposite  to  us,  many  of  them  rety 
lusty ;  and  further  on  six  more.  They  were  very  Afferent  in  appearance  from  what 
the  natives  of  the  Great  Andaman  are  described  to  be,  namely,  a  puny  race.  The 
whole  party  was  completely  naked,  with  the  exception  cf  a  stout  man,  nearly  six  feet 
in  height,  who  was  standing  up  along  with  two  or  three  women  in  the  rear :  he  wora 
en  his  head  a  red  doth,  with  white  spots,  lliey  were  the  most  furious  and  wild- 
looking  beings  I  ever  saw.  Their  hair  was  fiinled  or  wooUy ;  they  had  flat  noses» 
with  small  red  eyes.  Those  parts  of  their  skin  which  were  not  besmeared  with  mud 
(to  defend  them  probably  from  the  attacks  of  insects)  were  of  a  sooty  black  colour ; 
tiieir  hideous  fitices  seemed  to  be  painted  with  a  red  ochre. 

On  returning  to  the  island,  with  a  subaltern's  party,  they  discovered 
another  and  a  larger  party  of  natives. 

Advancing  towards  the  spot  at  which  they  were  pointing,  we  discovered  a  party  of 
sixty  or  seventy  of  the  natives  wsiting  in  ambush  our  approach.  We  went  towards 
them,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  show  us  another  proof.  So  little  intention  had  we  oC 
molesting  or  injuring  them,  that  we  had  brought  with  us  several  looking-eiasses,  doth, 
and  baubles  to  give  them.  Howerer,  we  had  no  sooner  got  within  fineen  vards  of 
them  than  we  were  assailed  with  a  shower  of  arrows,  which  struck  several  of  us.  I 
received  a  scratch  in  the  leg,  which  lamed  me  for  several  days  after.  We  immediatdy 
extended  the  files  to  skirmishing  order,  and  returned  with  a  round  of  musketry,  which 
killed  and  woonded  scTeral  of  them.    Fixing  bayonets,  we  then  charged  them ',  but 
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they,  well  knowing  the  intricadea  of  the  jangle,  and  being  extremely  nimble,  succeeded 
in  not  only  effecting  their  escape,  but  also  in  carrying  off  the  disabled  of  their  party. 
We  were  brought  up  by  a  deep  pool,  and  saw  them  making  off  on  the  other  side, 
shouting,  Yahun  /  Yahun  ! 

After  this  encounter  the  party  penetrated  into  a  jangle,  of  which 
the  description  is  good. 

We  advanced  about  a  couple  of  miles  without  seeing  any  more  huts,  or  natives,  and 
no  quadrupeds  of  any  sort.  The  wood  into  which  we  penetrated,  and  in  which  the 
bugle  alone  kept  us  together,  was  one  of  the  most  gloomy  and  dismal  that  can  possibly 
be  conceived ;  it  was,  indeed, 

**  Nemus  atrum  horrenti  umbHi." 

The  trees  were  of  great  height,  in  many  places  thickly  interwoven  with  rattans  and 
bushrope.  The  sunbeams  being  unable  to  penetrate  the  entangled  foliage,  the  atmos« 
phere,  in  consequence,  bore  the  semblance  of  twilight.  The  broad  boughs  hung  rich 
with  heavy  dew-drops,  and  the  air  was  loaded  with  a  damp  and  pesti^otial  vapour, 
occasioned  by  the  rotting  twigs,  leaves,  and  fruit,  with  which  the  swampy  ground  was 
thickly  strewed.  The  death-like  stillness  was  occasionally  interrupted  by  a  solitazy 
parrot,  winging  its  noisy  flight  overhead  ;  but  owing  to  the  luxuriance  of  our  vegetable 
canopy,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  gain  even  an  imperfect  view  of  him.  Numerous 
snakes  were  observed  stealing  along  amongst  the  bushes.  From  several  we  had  narrow 
escapes ;  those  we  succeeded  in  kUling  were  all  furnished  with  poisonous  fangs^  and 
many  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  cohtber  ftr€tttr»  or  viper,  but  generally  they 
were  spotted. 

After  this  excursion,  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  a  repast,  a 
strong  party  of  the  natives  stole  down  upon  them,  and  threw  in  a  shower 
.of  arrows,  which  killed  one,  and  severely  wounded  three  soldiers. 
They  continued  skurmishing  with  them  till  sun-set,  for  the  savages 
made  repeated  attempts  to  cut  off  the  pioneers  engaged  in  getting 
water.  At  length  the  party  got  on  hoard  at  midnight,  after  a  hara  day's 
work,  laden  with  hows,  arrows,  shells,  &c.  The  Andamaners  have 
always  heen  described  as  a  stunted  and  half-starved  race,  with  which 
Mr.  Alexander's  account  of  his  antagonists  by  no  means  agrees.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  they  are  so  hostilely  disposed  towards  strangers, 
for  from  bur  present  connexion  with  the  Burmese  empire, extensive  inter- 
course is  likely  to  ensue,  and  the  Little  Andaman  island  would  form 
a  convenient  watering-place,  besides  furnishing  materials,  according  to 
Mr.  Alexander,  for  building  and  refitting  strips.  We  are  however  dis* 
posed  to  doubt  the  last  piece  of  information,  for  had  the  Little  Anda- 
man contained  a  good  supply  of  teak  wood,  the  only  wood  we  believe, 
in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  which  is  adapted  for  ship-building,  so 
much  pains  would  scarcely  have  been  taken  to  conciliate  the  Burmese, 
from  whom  alone  it  could  be  had,  for  the  use  of  the  shipwrights  of 
Calcutta.  Colonel  Symes,  in  his  embassy  to  Ava,  declares  it  wholly 
impossible  to  build  a  durable  ship  in  the  Ganges,  without  the  teak 
itimber  of  Biirmah. 

On  the  21st  Nov.  the  voyager  first  saw  the  Elephant,  a  grove  of  trees 
at  the  mouth  of  that  branch  of  the  noble  Irawaddy,  which  goes  up  to 
Rangoon.  This  town  is  twenty-four  miles  from  the  embouchure  of  the 
river.  The  land  on  each  side  is  low,  and  covered  with  jungle,  out  of 
which  rise  at  intervals  the  black  spires  of  the  trumpet-shaped  prawa 
or  temples.  Behind  and  beyond  it  is  seen  the  magnificent  steeple  of 
the  richly-gilded  praw  of  Sho6  Dagoon — the  most  splendid  and  beauti- 
ful of  temples. 

Owing  to  the  prohibition  against  building  houses  of  brick,  except 
the  palaces  of  the  king,  and  the  houses  of  the  priests,  the  appearance 
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of  Burmese  towns  is  by  no  means  imposing.  The  wooden  buildings 
along  the  banks  of  the  nver^  as  seen  from  it,  resemble  ancient  barns^ 
behind  which  is  the  stockade.  In  the  back  ground  towers  the  Great 
Sho6  Dagoon>  in  the  midst  of  its  subordinate  spires ;  for  near  a  great 
national  pagoda  it  is  usual  for  every  Burman,  when  he  has  acquired  a 
competency,  to  erect  a  smaller  pagoda  on  the  model  of  the  huge  one. 
These  vary  much  in  size,  and  in  value  and  splendour ;  but  as  it  is  more 
meritorious  to  build  a  new  one  than  to  repair  an  old  one,  the  sight  of 
these  temples  in  ruins  is  very  common.  Bells  are  attached  to  each 
pagoda,  and  tinkle  as  moved  by  each  breeze,  the  effect  of  which  is  par- 
ticularly soft,  composing,  and  conducive  to  that  quiet  and  holy  state 
of  abstraction  which  the  Burman  considers  as  the  supreme  good.  Mr. 
Alexander  took  np  his  quarters  in  a  gilded  temple,  surrounded  with 
lofty  pagodas ;  and  after  the  crowd  of  a  transport,  and  the  tumult  of 
the  sea,  found  the,  soft  influence  of  the  bells  especially  delightful.  The 
ornaments  which  the  British  had  placed  there  were  not  exactly  in 
unison  with  the  rest  of  the  scene— a  breastwork,  and  two  long  twelve- 
pounders.  Of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  Mr.  Alexander  gives  a  lively 
character. 

The  inhabitants  are  ttoat  and  athletic ;  the  men  are  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  seldom  taUer,  with  straight  mnscular  limbs ;  the  women  are  ratlier  diminutive, 
bat  well-formed  in  every  respect  except  the  nose,  which  is  conmionly  flat.  Both  sexes 
are  of  a  copper  ooiour :  they  are  Uvely  and  inquisitiTe ;  they  smoke  segirs  constantly ; 
almost  all  of  them  read  and  write  ;  and  having  no  prejudices,  they  are  readily  suscep- 
tible of  improvement  and  civiUxation.  The  women  are  not  immured  at  home  uke  those 
of  Hindooetan ;  they  superintend  the  domestic  economy,  and  weave  their  own  and 
their  husbands'  cloths :  the  latter  are  checks  of  different  patterns,  resembling  tantems. 
The  men  wear  a  single  cloth  tucked  round  their  loins,  and  hanging  down  to  the  knee  ; 
the  loose  part  is  thrown  across  the  shoulders,  strongly  resembhng  the  ancient  mode  of 
dress  amongst  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  Both  the  men  and  the  women  wear  the  hair  of 
the  head  k)^,  but  eradicate  with  pincers  the  hair  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body  :  the 
men  have  neither  whiskers  nor  mustachios.  The  head-dress  of  the  men  is  a  handker- 
chief twisted  round,  entwined  in  the  hair  in  front,  and  tied  in  a  knot.  Sandals  are  worn 
on  the  fiset,  consisting  of  a  sole  of  leather  fixed  on  the  foot  by  two  straps,  which  unite 
at  the  great  toe.  llie  dress  of  the  women  barely  serves  the  puipose  of  decency ;  it 
consists  of  a  narrow  piece  of  clotii,  worn  over  the  breasts,  and  tucked  in  at  either  side ; 
in  walking  one  leg  is  always  exposed.  Over  the  lower  robe  is  worn  a  loose  vest  with 
sleeves  (commonly  white),  which  reaches  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  The  hair  of 
the  women  is  divided  in  ntmt,  and  tied  in  a  knot  behind,  in  which  flowers  are  entwined. 
Men  and  women  attain  the  age  of  puberty  before  they  marry.  Those  who  can  afibrd 
it  bum  their  dead ;  but  the  poorer  clauses  make  a  narrow  hole  in  the  ground,  about 
three  feet  deep,  and  having  tied  up  the  corpse  in  a  mat,  thrust  it  in  sideways,  first  car- 
rying it  three  timea  round  the  hole  or  grave ;  they  then  throw  the  earth  over  it,  tramp- 
hng  it  down  hard.  I  observed  massive  tombstones  in  several  parts  of  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  which  had  been  placed  over  the  ashes  of  poonghees,  or  inferior  priests. 

Males  and  females  have  uoles  in  the  lobes  of  both  ears,  in  which  they  stick  their 
•egars;  they  dye  their  teeth  and  the  edges  of  their  eye -lashes  with  antimony.  The 
greatest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  a  Burman,  is  to  take  the  lighted  cheroot  from  your 
mouth  and  piesent  it  to  him ;  he,  immediately  alUr  placing  it  m  his  cheek,  performs 
the  Mho,  or  salaam  with  both  hands.  ^  They  are  very  fond  of  drinking  tea  and  brandy 
with  Europeans,  and  eat  and  drink  with  them  without  the  least  scruple.  When  the 
men  and  women  quarrel  they  fight  it  out,  the  men  with  their  fists  and  the  ladies  with 
their  slippers;  they  des|nse  the  Hindoos  for  confining  their  contests  to  abuse,  without 
coming  to  blows. 

They  account  it  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  growth  of  animals  to  be  deprived  of  the 
maternal  milk,  wherefore  they  never  milk  their  kine,  which  consequently  excel  in  size 
diose  of  Hindoostan.  The  children  are  suckled  for  a  couple  of  years ;  and  I  have  seen 
a  child  after  taking  its  fiU  from  the  nipple,  smoke  a  segar  with  great  relish. 
.  Th^  men  are  tattooed  verv  doaely,  uom  the  waist  to  below  the  knee,  with  different 
figarec of  a&imals,  charms,  occ. ;  I  saw  a  woman  with  tk4  whUmofher  mfm  tattofed* 
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Their  peculiar  maDoers  and  customs  are  hastily  run  over  by  Mr. 
Alexander ;  nevertheless,  the  sketch  of  them  is  curious  and  instructive. 

Pickled  tea-lea^M,  tlie  areca  nut,  and  betel  leaf,  are  chewed  ;  and  the  grades  of 
rank  are  denoted  by  the  betel -box  being  either  of  gold,  Bilver,  or  wood,  as  well  as  by 
the  articles  of  fomiture  and  dress.  The  Boimans  are  extremely  canons  in  examining 
the  texture  of  the  clothes  worn  by  Europeans ;  they  approach  in  a  respectful  manner, 
and  feel  the  dress  all  over.  For  an  old  red  jacket,  or  a  piece  of  broad-cloth,  a  Burman 
wonld  part  with  erery  thing,  e^en  his  wife  for  a  season. 

Of  their  complaisant  disposition,  in  this  respect,  the  European  officers  availed  ^em^* 
selves;  most  of  them  having  one,  and  some  two  BnrmaD  wives,  who  proved  very  faith- 
ful, and  made  excellent  servants.  They  were  purchased  for  fifty  or  sixty  rupees :  some 
of  the  ladies  have  Aoglo-Bunnan  children.  The  disproportion  of  females  to  males,  in 
the  population  of  the  Burman  empire,  owing  probably  to  the  wars  which  have  occuired 
there,  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  custom  anumgst  the  Bunnans  of  selling  their  wives 
and  daughters,  particularly  the  latter. 

Dr.  Buchanan  mentions  a  oorious  custom  of  the  physicians  in  this  country,  which  did 
not  occur  to  my  observation.  He  says  that  the  parents  of  a  young  woman  attacked  by 
a  dangerous  illness  enter  into  compact  with  a  doctor,  who  undertakes  to  cure  her  under 
the  fdlowing  conditions :  namely,  if  she  lives,  she  becomes  the  property  of  the  doctor ; 
if  she  dies,  he  pays  her  value  to  the  parents.  He  adds,  that  the  number  of  fine  young 
women  he  saw  in  the  house  of  a  doctor  at  Meaday,  made  him  think  that  the  practice 
was  very  common. 

llie  Burmaos  are  not  of  the  penurious  disposition  of  the  Bengalees,  but  live  as  weH 
as  their  means  afford,  lliey  foolishly  expend  considerable  sums  upon  their  spiral  or 
tnimpet-shaped  temples,  where  they  bury  images  of  silver.  All  the  smaller  temples 
about  Rangoon  (of  which  there  are  several  thousands)  have  been  picked  by  the  Euro- 
peans, for  the  sake  of  the  small  silver  Gandmas.  Few  steps  were  taken  to  check  this 
very  culpable  practice. 

I'he  Burmans  are  very  fond  of  music  and  poetry.  They  have  bands  of  music,  con- 
sisting of  circles  of  gongs,  drums,  and  pieces  of  bamboo  of  different  lengths  fixed  on 
strings,  which  being  struck  with  a  shorl  stick,  produce  a  sound  resembling  that  of  a 
piano  ;  the  effect  on  the  water,  on  a  moonlight  night,  is  very  fine.  Their  dancing  con- 
sists of  turning  round  slowly  on  one  spot,  and  gracefully  moving  the  arms  and  hands  in 
circles. 

The  food  of  the  Bunnans  is  priodpally  rice,  to  which  they  add  animal  food  when 
they  can  get  it,  though  they  are  prohibited  from  slaughtering  domesticated  animals. 
Napee,  prepared  from  putrid  sprats  and  other  fish,  is  a  favourite  sauce  with  their  rice. 
They  also  use  a  soup  made  from  the  stem  of  the  young  plantain  tree.  The  lower  orders 
are  extremely  abusive ;  the  common  terms  are  "  na  Ue,"  '*  tupak  loo,**  *'  m  niaggi  too* 
lakf"  &c.,  which  are  too  indelicate  to  admit  of  translation.  When  ^ey  challenge  one 
another  to  fi^ht,  they  strike  their  left  arm  at  the  dbow  frith  the  right  hand,  exclaiming, 
"youkya!**  or  **  here's  a  proper  man  for  you  !"  In  their  boat-races  they  exclaim, 
"  youk  ya  laky  !**  and  **ytyta  wcUlahy  !  "  which  are  all  terms  of  defiance* 

The  arms  of  the  soldiery  are  muskets  without  hayonets,  swords^ 
and  spears.  They  carry  their  powder  in  a  horn,  and  sometimes  in  a 
dried  pumpkin,  or  a  long  cloth  hag.  The  weapon  they  use  hest  is  the 
gijenal,  or  swivel^  which  they  fire  with  great  precision.  The  dar^  or 
sword,  is  a  truly  Homeric  weapon :  it  is  used  for  huilding  houses, 
fighting,  or  preparing  food.  The  handle  is  the  same  length  as 
the  hlade,  so  that  they  can  hold  it  with  one  or  hoth  hands,  and  strike 
a  powerful  blow.  The  main  arm  of  his  Majesty  of  the  Golden  Feet  is, 
however,  the  war-boats— every  village  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river 
that  runs  through  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  is  obliged  to  furnish  a 
certain  number.  The  common  length  of  these  boats  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 
They  are  rowed  or  paddled  by  thirty  or  forty  men  ;  they  carry  also  a 
few  soldiers  with  a  a  piece  of  ordnance  at  the  prow.  Our  war-boats 
could  never  get  near  them  ;  the  steam-boat  alone  tired  out  the  rowers, 
and  when  she  came  up  with  them,  they  jumped  overboard :  for  the 
Burmese,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  are  excellent  swimmers. 
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This  is  Mr.  Alexander's  description  of  the  great  Sho6  Dagoon,  of 
which  he  has  given  a  good  drawing* 

The  great  prow,  or  pagoda,  is  the  Sho^  Dagoon,  or  golden  temple.  It  is  situated 
two  miles  and  a  half  in  tlie  rear  of  Rangoon.  Leaving  the  town  by  one  of  the  north* 
em  gates,  a  broad  fosse  is  crossed  by  a  causeway  ;  the  road  then  gradually  ascends, 
between  rows  of  smaller  pagodas,  till  the  eminence  is  reached  on  which  stands  the 
Sho^  Dagoon,  occupying  the  highest  of  three  platforms.  The  building  is  octagonal  at 
the  base,  and  spiral  at  the  top,  and  is  said  to  be  three  hundred  azkd  thirty  feet  in  height. 
It  is  highly  gilt.  On  the  top  is  a  tee,  or  umbrella,  of  open  iron -work,  surmounted  bj 
a  vane,  and  a  small  globe  of  glass :  bells  are  hung  round  the  lower  part  of  the  tee. 
There  are  no  apertures  in  the  building,  which  is  solid  throughout.  It  has  small  niches 
around  j  which  contained  images  of  marble  and  wood ;  but  these  have  been  removed  t6 
£ngland,  India,  or  elsewhere.  It  was  truly  melancholy  to  observe  the  ravages  which 
bad  been  committed  on  the  smaller  pagodas  surrounding  the  Sho^  Dagoon :  one  alone, 
amongst  thousands,  was  preserved  from  pillage,  by  the  tfKertions  of  Dr.  Campbell,  of 
the  Madras  artillery. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  pagoda  is  abeautifbl  pavilion,  gilt  and  picked  out  with 
crimson,  containing  an  image  of  Gandama,  of  such  |igantic  dimensions,  that  an 
English  officer  placed  his  couch  where  he  reposed,  in  its  left  hand ! 

At  the  time  Mr.  Alexander  arrived  in  Biirmah,  the  British  general 
had  advanced  beyond  Prome,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  empire. 
A  detachment  of  infantry  and  artillery  having  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed lip  the  river,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the  armistice  that 
had  been  agreed  on,  and  the  recommencement  of  hostilities,  Mr. 
Alexander  volunteered  to  accompany  it.  In  passing  up  the  river,  the 
mosquitoes  caused  excessive  torment.  Whole  squadrons  of  the^e  insects 
issuing  from  the  high  reeds  which  line  the  banks  of  the  river,  bit  the 
poor  Europeans  through  sheets  and  long  drawers.  '^  A  cavalry  officer 
affirmed  that  he  found  no  protection  against  them  in  a  pair  of  leather 
breeches;  an  infantry  soldier  declared  they  had  bit  him  through  his 
breast-plate ;  an  artiUery-man,  to  crown  the  joke,  asserted  that  he 
could  not  secure  his  head  by  thrusting  it  into  a  mortar !  *'  Upon  reach*^ 
ing  Yan-Yan-Chinia,  the  main  branch  of  the  mighty  Irawaddy,  then  a 
mile  in  width,  its  breadth  varies  from  one  mile  to  five,  all  the  way  to 
Ava.  The  bed  of  the  Irawaddy  Is  an  alluvial  deposit,  indurated  by  the 
petrifying  property  of  the  rirer,  which  produces  this  change  upon  all  mat- 
ter subject  to  its  operation.  From  the  mud  of  the  river,  in  any  part 
of  its  coarse,  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  gold-dust  may  be  washed. 
As  Mr.  Alexander  was  sailing  up  the  stream,  discussing  a  plate  of  rice 
and  salt  fish,  he  saw  descending  the  river,  a  crow  sitting  and  feasting 
upon  a  dark-looking  substance.  It  was  an  evidence  that  our  troops 
were  beyond  this  point ;  it  proved  to  be  the  corpse  of  a  European  sol- 
dier, dressed  in  a  check  shirt :  the  head  had  been  chopped  off  at  Hen* 
2ada,  a  large  town  in  which  were  many  temples  and  wooden  bridges. 
The  chief  wore  a  naval  uniform,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by 
Captain  Alexander,  of  the  Alligator.  He  shewed  his  commission, 
which  ran  as  follows:  ^^  ShoS  ma  PraxOy  chief  magistrate  of  Hen^ 
xada^  having  drank  the  waters  of  fidelity  to  the  British  Flagy 
wears  the  hnife  in  his  girdle  from  this  date.  September  fourth^ 
1825.** 

In  the  pools  and  backwaters  after  passing  Henzada,  were  dead  bo- 
dies in  every  stage  of  decay,  to  the  number  of  sixty  or  seventy  together. 
Passing  Sho6geen^an  extensive  town,  they  observed  it  to  be  filled  with 
women  and  children.     The  Burmese  authorities  keep  the  familiM  of 
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the  men  drafted  iato  the  army,  as  pledges  of  their  fidelity :  in  case  of 
cowardice  or  desertion,  vengeance  is  unrelentlessly  inflicted  upon  the 
innocent  women  and  their  children. 

The  hanks  of  the  river  were  infested  with  parties  of  hostile  natives. 
Upon  single  hoats  heing  discovered,  or  canoes  weakly  manned,  the 
spies  spring  a  wooden  rattle  with  four  clappers,  sounding. exactly  like 
those  which  are  tied  round  the  necks  of  hullocks,  to  prevent  their 
straying  into  the  jungle.  On  hearing  the  signal,  the  plunderers  rush 
out  in  their  hoats,  and  not  only  roh  hut  murder  or  mutilate  those  who 
fall  into  their  hands.  Near  Mnouzeay,  a  few  days  hefore  Mr.  Alex- 
ander arrived  at  this  point  of  the  river.  Dr.  Sandford  and  Lieutenant 
Bennet,  of  the  Royals,  were  taken  prisoners.  They  were  coming  from 
Prome,  sick,  and  having  imprudently  landed  in  order  to  hreakfast, 
several  men  approached  them,  one  at  a  time,  presenting  fowls,  vegeta* 
blee,  &c.,  till  ahout  a  dozen  had  collected,  who  suddenly  threw  a 
Boose  round  their  necks,  and  dragged  them  into  the  jungle.  A  China- 
man, who  saw  what  passed  hy  concealing  himself  hehind  a  hush, stated 
that  the  Burmese  stripped  the  two  officers,  and  tormented  them  hy 
thrusting  sticks  into  their  bodies.  The  Burmese  seem  to  have  treatea 
the  Europeans  as  the  Spaniards  treated  their  French  invaders.  Whilst 
walking  along  the  hank,  Mr.  Alexander  observed  the  recent  corpse  of 
an  European,  with  a  spear-wound  in  the  chest,  and  a  stake  ariven 
through  his  neck :  also  another  impaled.  The  scenery  up  the  river, 
nntil  the  detachment  arrived  at  Prome,  is  described  as  enchanting. 
The  country  on  the  banks  consisted  of  hills  covered  with  wood  to  their 
summits,  and  broken  into  beautiful  andulations :  the  noble  Irawaddy, 
a  mile  wide,  winding  between,  its  margin  fringed  with  foliage,  and  its 
bosom  resembling  an  extensive  lake  studded  with  islands,  forming  al- 
together a  scene  of  the  most  picturesque  description.  At  Prome,  Mr. 
Alexander  stayed  some  time ;  an  attack  on  the  town  was  daily  expected. 
The  entertainment  of  the  British  officers  does  not  appear  to  h»ve  boea 
of  a  very  enviable  description,  neither  their  amusements  very  varied. 

The  evening  after  my  arriTal  at  Prome,  whilst  sitting  at  the  door  of  the  house  where 
I  resided,  I  obseryed  an  English  officer  steaUng  towards  me,  armed  with  a  formidable 
spear,  making  his  approaches  cautiously,  aim  partly  concealing  himself  behind  a 
paling.  He  seemed  bent  on  some  bloody  deed,  and  I  began  to  look  about  for  some 
weapon  to  meet  his  attack,  if  possible,  pariims  armis  ;  when  suddenly  he  dashed  from 
his  hiding  place,  and  burled  his  spear  at  a  pariah  dog  reposing  in  fancied  security 
upon  a  dunghill.  The  weapon  grazed  the  animal's  back,  and  it  ran  howling  to  the 
jungle.  This  was  one  of  the  most  active  recreations  of  the  subalterns  at  Prome.  In 
the  moonsoon,  when  the  water  flowed  beneath  the  elevated  houses  in  which  they 
liyed,  they  amuaed  themselves  by  fishing  with  a  line  let  down  between  the  planks  of 
the  floor,  as  they  lasily  reclined  on  their  cots  (whilst  a  Burman  was  tattooing  their 
skin,)  or  rowed  about  from  house  to  house  in  small  canoes. 

At  Prome  several  horses  of  the  body-guard  and  many  head  of  cattle 
are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  leeches  in  the  viscera,  which  they 
received  into  the  stomach  along  with  the  jungle  grass  in  which  these 
leeches  exist  in  great  numbers.  At  this  place  our  traveller  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  a  proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  waters 
of  the  Irawaddy  convert  foreign  bodies  into  stone.  The  pioneers  op 
attempting  to  remove  a  house  built  on  massive  teak  found  the  edge  of 
their  axes  all  turned.  Although  the  house  had  only  been  built  ten 
years,  and  the  pillars  were  only  under  water  three  months  in  the  year 
during  the  moonsoon,  the  pillars  were  petrified  throughout. 
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•  WithtB  ft  T«ry  sh«rt  tine  after  Mr.  Alexander's  arriral  at  Pronie 
the  peace  was  concluded,  the  terms  of  which  are  well  known,  a&4 
there  heiog  nothing  more  to  do  our  traveller  travelled  hack. 

On  going  down  the  river,  Mr.  Alexander  observed  that  the  prisoners 
that  his  party  had  taken  in  passing  up,  had  been  crucified,  in  ter- 
rorem,  by  the  commander  of  the  district.  Does  he  mean  the  British 
military  commander?  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  native 
manner  of  inflicting,  punishment  :— 

'  The  cuJpric  ia  led  to  Uie  place  of  execution,  (wbich  is  commonly  an  open  ^>ot  on 
the  banka  of  the  river,)  where  a  bamboo  grating  ia  set  up,  to  wliich  his  extended  legs 
and  arms  are  tied ;  sometimes  he  is  made  to  kneel  in  front  of  the  grating,  and  th* 
hands  alone  are  pinioned  to  it.  The  eyes  of  the  culprit  are  not  hound,  so  that  ho 
witnesses  all  the  appalling  preparations  for  his  death.  The  executioner,  who  is  dis- 
tiaguished  hy  a  red  cloth  crosabe  the  body  over  one  shoulder,  and  armed  with  a  dttt 
or  sword,  which  be  holds  in  both  haids,  lethres  about  twimty  yaids  from  the  crimiaid, 
and  making  a  rush  at  him,  iniicts  a  frightful  wound  in  a  di|i«onal  direction  fVom  th% 
hpper  pan  of  the  thorax  to  the  bottom  of  die  abdomen,  which  exposes  the  riscera :  a 
pterciog  shriek  fbllows  the  blow,  which  is  not  immediately  fatsl,  the  culprit  lingering 
sometuies  for  sereral  hours  after.    This  is  the  punishment  for  heinous  offences. 

The  most  common  punishment  for  more  trivial  crimes  is  decapitation  bv  a  single 
itroke  of  the  dmr;  or  a  target  ia  pamted  on  the  naked  body  of  the  culprit,  wiio  is  fixed 
to  a  tree  and  iieed  at.  In  the  latter  case,  if  the  ezecutSoners  miss  their  object,  after 
a  certain  wnnber  of  sbols,  (which  they  are  Tory  ready  to  do  if  weH  bribed,)  he  is 
pemiitted  to  eooi^.  It  is  eztraordiBary  to  observe  tlie  apparent  tmconcem  which 
the  Banneae  exhibit  when  led  to  exeeutioii ;  they  smoke  a  segar  on  the  way,  and 
coBiiBM  to  do  BO,  with  perflsct  mng  frtid,  till  the  fetal  moment. 

At  length  Mr.  Aiexaikl«r  leaves  Raagtsen  Id  H.  M.  8.  Champion, 
Capt.  Stoddarty  in  company  with  Capt.  (since  Colonel)  SnodgrasSi  (of 
whose  narrative  of  the  Buimese  war  we  have  already  given  an  ac-^ 
county)  with  the  peace  despatches.  Nearly  half  the  erew  of  thtf 
Champion  (100  strong)  were  in  tlie  hospital ;  almost  all  the  men  wh« 
had  gone  m>  the  river  had  suffered  severely  from  the  hites  of  the  mosqui- 
toes, which  had  caused  ohstlnate  ulcers ;  some  of  them  had  actually 
lost  their  limbs  from  nkortification  having  ensued.  We  aro  at  a  loss 
to  aeoonnt  for  the  excessive  unhetflthiness  of  oor  troops  diuing  tha 
Durmeac  war.  The  mortality  was  excessive ;  and  were  we  to  look 
only  at  the  nature  of  the  country — it  consisting  chiefly  of  water  and 
watery  rice-grounds — it  might  not  be  necessary  to  look  farther.  But 
the  teetimonies  of  all  writers  previous  to  the  war  are  in  favonr  of  the 
salabrity  of  Bnrmah  ;  and  Dr.  Judson,  the  American  missionary,  who 
lived  many  years  at  Rangoon,  the  spot  so  fatal  to  our  soldiery,  de<> 
clares  it  to  he  the  healthiest  part  of  all  the  East ! 

The  Champion  set  sail :  in  the  Gulph  of  M artaban,  a  suspicious  sail 
bove  in  sight,  which,  when  afterwards  captured,  proved  to  be  an 
American,  laden  with  arms  and  warlike  stores  for  the  Burmese ! 

Calcutta,  at  which  Mr.  Alexander  soon  arrived,  has  been  oftea 
deecrihed.  Onr  traveyer,  however,  loses  no  opportunities^  and  Unur 
sketches  the  appearance  of  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Amherst,  ki 
public,  and  the  promenade  of  our  Indian  capitaL 

The  aypeasanca  of  Loid  Amfaant  on  this  aeene  did  not  exastly  oeitea|wd  with 
what  might  have  hean  expected  feomtha  Goveimot-General  of  ladia,  thoagfa  itaooord^ 
^th  his  unaMuroing  character.  He  rode  in  phin  clothes,  on  a  white  horse,  aet 
ranarkahle  Ibr  its  heauty,  attended  hy  a  single  aid-de-camp,  and  a  couple  of  troopen 
of  the  body  guard,  who  were  dressed  in  red  hussar  jackets,  with  silver  lace,  len^thsT 
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Incecbes,  tad  long  boots,  capf,  and  feathers.  His  lordship  is  a  short  asd  spart-made 
^an,  his  complezioa  sallow,  his  hair  grey*  Lady  Amherst  appeared  in  better  style, 
accompanied  by  her  daughter  and  an  aid-de-camp,  in  a  smart  carriage  and  four ;  an 
escort  of  the  body  guard  attended  in  front  and  rear.  The  vebicles  on  the  course  were 
of  every  build,  from  the  dashing  London  to  the  homble  buggy.  Some  of  the  ladies 
sported  fire-arms,  and  were  unbonnetted :  a  few  of  the  gentlemen  promenaded  in  whittf 
jackets,  without  hats.  Rich  natives,  haboos,  and  others,  were  lounging  in  their 
coaches :  amongst  them  I  observed  the  representative  of  the  Pacha  of  Kgypt,  the 
Imaum  of  Muscat,  &c.  Leaving  the  course,  I  took  a  turn  on  the  Strand,  the  street 
which  leads  along  the  river,  and  which  is  rosorted  to  by  the  more  sober  and  unosten- 
tatious portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Here  I  observed  several  beautiful  American  ladies, 
with  their  golden  diadems,  the  lower  parts  of  their  faces  mu£9ed  in  white  veils,  who 
were  enjoying  in  their  carriages  the  cool  breeze  from  the  river. 

Mr.  Alexander,  after  remaining  some  time,  determines  on  proceeding 
to  England  ;  he  accordingly  takes  a  passage  in  the  Gloriosoy  a  country 
ship,  bound  for  Bombay,  whence  he  resolved  to  proceed  by  the  overland 
route  to  England.  On  the  voyage  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm, 
whicli  appears  from  the  description  to  have  been  of  that  exciting  kind 
which  does  good  to  a  torpid  liver. 

The  following  night  we  had  vivid  lightning  :  and  at  noon,  on  the  2d  of  April,  whilst 
in  latitude  S*  30',  near  Cochin,  heavy,  dense,  and  threatening  clouds  collected  in  the 
horizon.  At  4  p.  m.  there  was  a  dead  cahn.  In  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  sea  began 
to  rise,  with  a  long  swell  from  the  north-east  j  the  clouds  grew  dark  and  louring,  and 
at  length  hune  in  a  gloomy  canopy  overhead.  The  wind  began  to  blow  in  gusts,  with 
the  lower  scud  driving  rapidly  along.  On  a  sudden  a  rushing  and  howling  sound  was 
heard  astern,  and  on  lookmg  towaids  the  east,  we  saw  the  water  lifted  up  in 
white  foam,  and  advancing  towards  us  at  a  furious  rate  like  a  wail.  The  utmost 
confusion  prevailed  on  board  :  the  Lascars  ran  about  slupified  with  fear.  All  st  once, 
before  a  single  sail  could  be  taken  in,  a  terrific  gust  took  tlie  ship,  and  laid  her  on  her 
beam  ends.  I  expected  the  masts  to  go  by  the  board  every  instant :  the  upper  ones 
bent  like  willows.  The  top-gallant  and  top- sail-handy ards  were  let  go,  but  the  wind 
was  so  strong  that  the  yards  would  not  come  down  the  caps ;  and  we  rushed  on  through 
a  tremendous  sea,  with  the  spring  washing  clean  over  the  bows,  and  pitching  bowsprit 
under.  The  sea  was  coming  in  at  the  lee-ports,  when  suddenly  all  the  sails  went 
Streaming  in  ribbons,  with  the  exception  of  the  fore-topsail,  and  the  ship  righted :  the 
main  topsail  sheet  broke,  and  the  mainyard  tilted  right  up  and  down.  The  lightninz 
all  this  time  was  darting  round  the  mast-heads,  and  with  the  thunder  almost  deprived 
US  of  sight  and  hearing ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Most  of  the  passengers  were  paralysed 
with  fright  at  our  perilous  situation. 

The  storm  continued  to  rage  for  several  hours ;  and  though  we  had  only  one  sail  to 
carry  ns  on,  we  continued  to  fly  through  the  water.  The  night  was  pitchy  dark,  and 
the  vessel  seemed  to  be  driving  through  a  sea  of  liqiud  fire,  sending  out  long  streams  of 
light  from  her  bows.  A  hand  on  the  main-top  sung  out,  **  A  ship  on  fire  to  windward ! " 
Turning  our  eyes  to  that  quarter  we  beheld  a  great  blaze  several  miles  off,  which 
continued  to  gleam  fearfully  in  the  horizon,  and  all  at  once  disappeared  ;  it  was  an 
Arab  ship,  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  the  light  we  saw  was  a  signal  of 
distress. 

At  ten  p.  H.,  the  storm  having  neariy  subsided,  grog  was  served  out  to  the  lascars, 
who  were  quite  exhausted,  nodding  and  falling  asleep  on  the  yards  while  unbending 
the  remains  of  the  sails.  .  The  Mussulmans,  though  prohibited  by  their  religion,  took 
off  the  Uquor  without  scruple.  The  tyndals  requested  that  the  light  nd^t  be  previ- 
ously removed,  "  for  then,'^  said  they,  "  we  don't  know  that  we  are  drinking  forbidden 
liquor." 

From  Bombay  our  voyager  sails  up  the  Persian  gulf  to  Bushirc. 
VFb  observed  nothing  new  or  very  remarkable  in  the  author's  account 
of  his  voyage;  unless  it  be  his  account  of  the  pearl  divers^  which, 
though  not  new  altogether,  is  new  to  us  in  the  particular  of  their 
being  used  as  spring-hunters. 
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Near  them  are  the  celebrated  pearl-banks,  wbere  any  person  is  allowed  to  fiab 
between  the  middle  of  May  and  the  middle  of  September.  The  divers  are  arabs,  and 
t£e  mode  in  which  they  collect  the  pearl  ovsters  is  as  follows :  The  diver,  havinsr 
stripped  himself,  compresses  his  nostrils  with  wooden  pincers :  he  then  slings  round 
his  neck  a  small  basket,  capable  of  contaming  two  dosen  shells,  and  jnmping  over- 
board, places  his  feet  on  two  crossed  doable-headed  shot,  attached  to  a  rope,  which  he 
holds.  His  companions  in  the  boat  lower  him  rapidly,  and  as  soon  as  he  touches  th^ 
bottom  he  quits  the  shot  and  rope,  which  are  hauled  up.  Afier  having  filled  his  basket. 
be  ascends  without  assistance  to  the  surface,  llie  divers  sometimes  meet  with  springs 
of  firesh  water  at  the  bottom :  at  fiahreen  in  particular,  where  the  only  water  used  for 
drinking  on  board  the  cmii^ers  is  procured  by  sending  a  man  down  three  or  four  fathoms 
with  a  musket-barrel,  which  he  fills  and  brmgs  up. 

The  country  through  which  the  remaining  portion  of  the  traveller's 
route  extends,  though  much  better  known  than  Burmah,  is  sufficiently 
interesting  to  make  it  worth  our  while  to  pursue  his  steps.  But 
Burroah  and  Persia  are  too  much  for  one  article.  We  shall  reserve 
the  latter  for  another  opportunity,  when  we  design  to  review  the 
narrative  of  the  present  writer  in  conjunction  with  those  of  some  other 
recent  travellers  in  Persia. 
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The  malady  of  memoir-writing  continues  to  rage  in  the  dramatic 
corps.  We  expected  with  some  confidence,  that  poor  0*Keeffe  would 
have  been  its  last  victim.  The  <'  Recollections  *'  of  that  overwrought 
veteran  appeared  symptomatic  of  a  decline.  Two  volumes  so  harmless, 
so  senile,  so  somniferous,  could  not,  we  imagined,  fail  to  take  off  the 
edge  of  the  distemper.  But  we  were  mistaken ; — it  has  broken  out 
with  fresh  vigour  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Dibdin.  The  appetite  of  the 
reading  public  for  theatrical  gossip  must  be  good  :  and  hence  the  aliment 
that  feeds  the  disorder.  If,  however,  decayed  dramatists  find  it  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  last  benefit  from  the  public,  they  have  an  apology 
for  yielding  to  the  infection.  But  the  public  might  consider,  whether 
a  tax  in  behalf  of  their  old  servants  would  not  be  a  more  commodious 
and  agreeable  way  of  obtaining  the  same  end.  The  biographer  would 
be  spared  the  labour  of  writing,  and  the  public  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing, what  can  bring  neither  credit  to  tbe  one,  nor  amusement  to  the 
other. 

This  we  consider  to  be  true  of  the  recent  theatrical  biographers 
generally.  In  a  quantity  of  chaff,  there  will  scai'cely  fail  to  be  a  few 
grains  which  diligent  sifting  may  not  extricate  from  the  rubbish.  This, 
though  sparingly,  was  the  case  with  Kelly  ;  tbe  grain  was  more  abun- 
dant in  Reynolds ;  even  in  O'Keeffe,  a  good  seeker  might  have  de- 
tected a  stroke  or  two  of  humour — Irish,  of  course — and  Mr.  Dibdin 
is  not  without  his  good  things — ^would  there  were  more  of  them! 
But  the  compensation  for  time  wasted  is  small — to  those,  at  least, 
who  have  a  better  way  of  spending  their  leisure  than  making  May- 
flies, or  swinging  on  gates.  With  this  order  of  men,  the  gossip  of 
Kelly,  O'Keeffe,  &c.  may  have  a  value :  and  it  is  for  them,  we  sup- 

*  The  Reminiscences  of  Thomas  Dibdin,  of  the  Theatres  lloyal,  Corent  Garden, 
Drory  Lane,  Haymarket,  &c«  and  Author  of  tbe  Cabinet,  &c«  London ;  Collram^ 
1827.  «  vol. 
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pose^  the  publisher  caters.  If  he  had  sou^t  the  good  of  mankind  in 
general)  he  would  have  put  a  visiting-card  before  each  of  his  auto-* 
biographers,  and  have  said,  "  There,  Mr.  O'Keeffe,  or,  there,  Mr. 
0*Kelly,  &e.  pray  write  out  all  the  good  things  yoa  know/'  Should 
these  narrow  limits  have  been  spumed  at,  the  difference  was  stiQ  wide 
between  the  compass  of  a  visiting-card  and  that  of  two  volumes  octavo. 
Mr.  Dibdin,  for  example,  we  would  have  allowed  as  many  pages  for 
his  good  things,  as  he  has  filled  with  the  list  of  his  '^  plays,  operas, 
farces,  and  pantomimes,  &c.  8cc. ; "  and  the  type  need  not  have  been 
small. 

It  will  not  require  many  words  to  characterize  this  last  piece  of 
autobiography.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  the  family  it  belongs  to — 
liollow  mirth,  tame  vivacity,  villainous  puns,  barren  jests,  snatches 
of  plays  ill-applied,  with  poverty  of  matter,  and  an  incessant  effort  to 
torture  common-place  events  into  dramatic  incidents.  These  are  the 
distiugubhing  features  of  Thespian  autobiography.  The  '^  Life  and 
Times  of  Frederic  Reynolds'*  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  this 
"  funny"  species  of  composition.  Mr.  Dibdin  is  not  so  mercurial, 
but,  nevertheless,  he  often  forces  his  heavy  and  reluctant  Minerva 
into  a  harlequin  step.  The  vocation  of  these  dramatists  in  their  youth 
was  to  manufacture  jokes,  and  from  a  costive  wit  to  extort  matter  of 
laughter  for  the  galleries.  Their  vocation  is  gone,  but  the  bad  habit 
it  engendered  remains ;  and  hence  autobiography — the  most  amusing 
kind  of  writing — has,  in  their  hands,  grown  as  dull  as  the  drania> 
which,  since  Sheridan's  time,  has  been  the  dullest  of  all  imaginable 
things. 

This  effervescence  of  forced  spirits — as  lasting  and  substantial  as 
the  froth  with  which  the  knowing  tapster  crowns  a  pot  of  stale  beer — 
afflicts  the  reader  with  intolerable  ennui ;  a  feeling,  wliich  if  it  be 
superseded  at  all,  yields  only  to  a  profound  melancholy. 

Children  are  usually  beguiled  by  the  laugh  of  the  comedian  into 
believing  him  the  happy  fellow  he  appears  upon  the  stage ;  but  a  little 
further  acquaintance  with  him,  corrects  their  misconception.  It  is 
easy  to  surmise,  that  the  calling  of  a  writer  to  the  theatres  must  of 
all  others  be  harassing  and  vexatious ;  and,  from  its  excessive  pre- 
cariousness,  calculated  to  plunge  the  lightest  spirits  into  despondency. 
Yet  these  gentlemen  of  the  modern  drama  would  have  us  conceive 
them  souls  of  mirth  and  fellows  of  infinite  fun,  who  jested  at  disap- 
pointment and  found  food  for  merriment  in  their  own  miseries.  Alas! 
their  efforts  to  preserve  the  gay  and  light-heai*ted  tone,  which  they 
deem  becoming  their  vocation,  are  as  distressing  as  the  grimaces  of  the 
poor  clown,  whose  face  looks  any  thing  but  beef-steaks  and  bottled 
porter.  The  history  of  a  dramatist's  life,  if  it  faithfully  reflected  the 
pangs  of  disappointment,  the  tortures  of  suspense,  the  difficulties^ 
distresses,  hopes  and  fears,  the  brief  joys  and  ever-impending  glooms 
necessarily  incident  to  it,  would  be  an  instructive,  and,  at  all  events, 
an  amusing  narrative. 

And  even  though  these  Reminiscences  and  Recollections  are  care- 
fully dressed  in  a  garb  of  merriment,  the  naked  reality  does,  notwith- 
standingy  sometimes  peep  out  at  elbows,  and  guide  us  to  the  truUi. 
Poor  blind  O'Keefie  lod  upon  the  sta^e  lo  retura  thanks  lor  a  benefit. 
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(almost  tbe  latest  of  hia  reminiscences,)  and  Mr.  Dibdin,  after 
the  wreck  of  all  his  hard-earned  gains,  compounding  with  Mr.  Morris 
of  tbe  Haymarket,  for  a  clear  benefit,  and  an  engagement  for  Mrs. 
pibdin,  "  as  superintendant  of  the  ladies'  wardrobe,  though  at  a  very 
trifling  salary,"  are  quite  enough  to  "  pluck  out  the  heart  of  their 
mystery." 

Tbe  narrative  of  Mr.  Dibdin's  early  life  is  a  repetition  of  the  old 
story.  First  subjected  to  a  Cumberland  classic,  who  taught  Virgil 
**  with  a  strong  arm  and  a  thick  stick,'*  he  is  next  the  stage-bit  ap- 
prentice, with  a  head  always  in  theatricals,  never  in  bis  business ; 
indentured  to  a  matter-of-fact  upholsterer,  (now  Sir  William  Rawlins,) 
who  went  to  the  play  only  when  he  could  get  an  order ;  the  master 
looking  up  to  the  mayoralty,  the  apprentice  to  tbe  boards  of  the 
**  Royalty  Theatre,"  as  the  apex  of  human  ambition.  Views  so  op- 
posite could  not  fail  to  make  an  early  breach  in  the  engagement 
subsisting  between  them.  The  issue  is  naiTated  by  Mr,  Dibdin,  after 
his  manner ;  and  we  beg  to  present  the  reader  with  the  passage,  as  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  Thespian  style. 

**  One  fatal  day,  in  still  more  fatal  hour,  (1  assure  you,  moral  reader,  it 
was  the  first  ho  improperly  dedicated,)  when  I  ought  to  hare  been  making 
out  a  bill  of  parcels,  I  was  busily  employed  in  constructing  a  lovely  little 
hell,  (nothing  like  those  at  the  west  end,  though  1  was  apprenticed  at  Fish- 
mongers'-hall,)  but  one  meant  to  represent  the  last  scene  of  Tlie  Ubertine 
Destroyed — when  Sir  William  unexpectedly  entering  on  thejKx^".  -^r:^ 
the  devil  in  a  styk  1  never  anticipated.  In  his  Jr^::uLiJl^^*^ 
theatre,  scenes,  and  machinery  to  atgm-J-^.^.V^f*^''**™^  he  shiVeYed 

clouds,  oiled  teror^'-  -  _^-^  -/Ij-^T^romt  seas,  rated  paiaces,  dispened 
f  ^l^iiii^^  mingled  cottages  with  the  celestial  abodes 

«rv4mijpn»  threw  Vcsuvms  at  Kamschatka,  and  consumed  all  upon  the 

kitcbea-fire:  then, —  • 

"  Heavens !  while  I  tell  it,  do  I  live! 
He  smote  me  on  the  cheek ! 

and  that  with  so  much  marked  determination,  and  such  frequent  repetition, 
that,  unable  to  cope  with  the  common-councilman's  wand  of  office,  (and  a 
stout  one  it  was,)  as  Zanga  again  says, — 


«< 


-  I  did  not  stab  him  then. 


For  that  were  poor  revenge: 

but  after  ui>setting  a  few  piles  of  massy  furniture  in  my  retreat,  (for  I  knew 
the  knight  in  embryo  would  stop  to  pick  every  article  up,)  I  left  him  master 
of  the  field ;  and  having  made  up  my  mind  to  seek  civic  protection  from  what 
I  then  deemed  civic  ferocity,  1  reached  Guildhall  by  forced  marches,  and 
poured  my  griefs  into  the  bosom  of  the  chamberlain  j  not  the  chamberlaiu 
from  whom  I  have  since  so  frequently  obtained  his  lordship's  license  for  many 
a  score  of  major,  and  minor,  and  melodramatic  bantlings,  but  John  Wilkes 
himself;  who,  after  1  had  most  pathetically  enlarged  on  the  cruelty  of  a 

governor  (we  scorned  in  our  establishment  to  own  a  master)  in  not  altowing 
is  articled  young  gentlemen  (apprentice  was  if^fhi,  dig.)  to  Waste  said  gover- 
nor's time  on  their  own  amusements, — I  showed  my  mai'ksj  pourtfayed  the 
desolation  and  entire  destruction  of  my  property,  the  natut^e  of  whien  I  mi- 
nutely described  ;  and  indignantly  concluded  by  demtinding  a  samthons  tor 
my  oppressor  to  attend,  and  be  made  a  terrible  es^ample. 

•*  •  I  grant  you  a  summons  with  pleKture,  yoimg  geatlenl^n  T  te)>lied  the 
obamberlain,  whose  eye  appeared  directed  to  another  person^  *  and  I'll  tell 
you  why :  I  have  no  doubt  but  your  master  will  tell  the  story  another  way, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  1  ought  to  fine  him,  or  send  vou  to 
Bridewell/"— Vol.  i.  pp.  28—30. 
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At  the  hearing  before  the  chamberlaio^  the  ouly  remarkable  ctrcam- 
stance  was,  that  '^  while  the  worthy  magistrate  eihorted  Sir  William , 
he  appeared  to  be  looking  full  at  me,  and  while  he  admonished  me, 
his  eyes  seemed  fixed  on  Sir  William."  This  singularity,  perhaps, 
prevented  the  worthy  chamberlain's  admonition  from  taking  effect,  for 
the  next  step  recorded  is  a  moonlight  flitting  to  Margate,  which  place 
^*  young  Dibdin  "  had  selected  for  the  scene  of  his  first  dramatic  attempt. 
Armed  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Booth  of  Covent-Garden,  he  presents 
himself,  nothing  doubting,  before  the  proprietor  of  the  Margate  play- 
house,  whom  he  found  on  the  stage  alon< 


*'  A  veiy  comical,  goodnatured-Iooking  man,  in  a  jacket  and  trousers, 
busily  employed  in  painting  a  scene  to  he  exhibited  that  evening  in  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald's  new  play  of '  Such  Things  Are.'  I  presented  him  the  already  open^ 
letter,  which  he  graciously  took  with  one  hand,  and  a  pretty  ample  pinch  of 
snuff  with  the  other;  and  having  glanced  his  eye  over  the  billet,  he  said — 
*  I'm  borry,  my  son ! '  fhis  usual  address  to  all  his  younger  actors)  *  very 
sorry,  my  son !  that  Booth  did  not  write  to  me  before  he  put  you  to  the  trouble 
ofa  journey :  it  so  happens,  we  are  full,  very  full,  full  to  an  overflow,  behind 
the  scenes ;  and  I  would  to  Heaven  1  could  say  we  were  ever  so  before  the 
curtain !  * — *  What  would  you  have  me  do,  sir  ? '  I  asked. — *  The  best  you 
possiblj  can,  my  son  ! ' — *  And  what  is  that,  sir? ' — *  I  never  give  advice,  and 
don*t,  m  future,  mean  to  take  it :  look  at  that  scene,  my  son !  I  began  it 
yesterda^r  at  rehearsal — the  actors  crowded  round— each  advised  me  how  to 
improve  it—  I  bowed  to  every  opinion,  adopted  every  hint :  I  had  begun  it 
•sa  grove ;  and  if  you'll  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  it  now,  you'll  find  it  is 

""  hT  is  TZT^S^^  ^y  f^  ""T'^f  I  ""a 

coming  out  at  Eastbourne,  not  in  Norval,*  tftf^T^Ii;^^^  wnicn  ne  haa 
aspired,  but  in  "  Poor  Jack,"  to  which  the  sentence  of  the  mffrmgefTOb-  - 
consigned  him. 

**  I  had  just  entered  the  room,  and,  to  show  my  *  fitness  for  the  morrow's 
strife,'  addressed  the  manager  with 

"  Never  till  now  stood  I  in  such  a  presence : 
Yet,  trust  me,  Norval  ne'er  shall  shame  thy  favour. 
But  blood  of  Douglas  shall  protect  itself; — 

•  Bravo!  '  he  cried,  '  bravo,  my  friend,  you'll  make  a  hit,  I'm  sure;  but  it 
won't  be  in  Douglas.  I  am  really  sorry  you  can't  come  out  in  that  part;  for 
Mrs.  Lushington,  the  great  banker's  lady,  has  sent  to  desire,  &c.  -  -  -  - 
and  you  shall  come  out  in  Poor  Jack  r' — Vol.  i.  p.  71. 

The  critique  ofa  gentle  North  Briton  upon  the  acting  at  Eastbourne, 
does  not  imply  a  very  advanced  state  of  the  art:  the  remarks  savour 
of  the  '*  dear  country." 

"  *  Your  theatre,*  said  the  bonny  Scot,  *  is  unco  sma',  and  far  behind  the 
elegance  and  propriety  o'  our  great  hoose  at  Edinburgh ;  and  tho*  ye  were 
vara  judeecious  in  acting  Maister  Home's  beautiful  poem  o' Douglas,  yer 
actors  are  ower  indifferent  or  careless  i'  their  parts ;  and  there  is  na  ane  o' 
them  to  compare  wi'  Maister  Digges,  i*  the  Scotch  metropolis ;  and  1  saw, 
years  back,  the  cockney  callant  that  pretended  to  ac  Glenalvon,  was  aye 
puttinff  an  H  ml  every  vowel  that  began  his  words ;  and  when  he  told  Leddy 
Kandolph  he  was  a  ^altered  man,  I  coudna  help  wushing  the  fallow  hanged 
i*  doonright  gude  earnest.*  " — Vol.  i.  p.  75. 

A  more  advantageous  engagement  shortly  after  offered  itself  in  the 
company  of  Mrs.  Baker,  "  of  the  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Maidstone,  Feversham,  Deal,  and  other  theatres!"     This 
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lady's  corps  "  being  on  a  salary  establishment,  and  not  a  joint-stock 
concern,  ranked  considerably  above  the  Dover  association,*'  to  which 
he  had  recently  belonged.  The  company,  in  the  coarse  of  its  length- 
ened circuit,  had  reached  Deal  when  the  new  recruit  joined  it ;  but,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  lady  manager,  she  was  only  **  filling  up  the  time, 
and  keeping  her  people  together,  just  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  one 
might  say,  till  her  new  great  grand  theatre  at  Canterbury  should  be 
quite  finished.*'  Of  our  author*8  Thespian  connexions  no  one  appears 
to  us  more  worthy  of  commemoration  than  this  motherly  manager  of 
twenty  theatres,  whose  homely  kindness  he  must  often  have  painfully 
missed  in  his  dealings  with  the  cold  dignitaries  of  the  London  theatres 
— the  Harrises  and  Morrises,  (not  to  mention  the  sub-committee,  and 
his  '^  obedient  servant,"  Douglas  Kinnaird,)  with  whom  he  was  subse- 
quently connected. 

"  Mrs.  Baker,  on  my  first  announcing  my  name  in  her  presence,  asked, 
without  waiting  a  reply,  whether  I  was  not  very  young  on  the  stage,  whether 
1  had  got  a  lodging,  and  whether,  after  my  journey,  1  did  not  want  some 
money ;  adding,  with  her  usual  rapidity  of  utterance, '  I  am  sure  you  do,  and 
1  won't  have  my  young  men  get  in  debt  in  the  town  :  here  is  a  week's  salary 
in  advanee,  all  m  silver  :  show  the  Deal  people  a  little  of  this,  and  they  will 
be  sure  to  be  civil  to  you  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  rest  of  it.'  " — Vol.  i.  pp. 
101—102. 

<'  This  good  lady,  who  read  but  little,  and  had  learned  no  more  of  writing 
than  to  sign  her  name,  had  been  left  a  widow  without  any  resources  but  her 
own  praiseworthy  (and  1  am  happy  to  add,  profitable)  stock  of  industry:  she 
was  at  this  lime  beginning  to  realise  the  very  considerable  property  she  since 
died  possessed  of." — Vol.  i.  pp.  93 — 94. 

**  The  indefatigable  priestess  of  Thalia  and  Melpomene  went  every  morn- 
ing tQ4narket,  and  kept  the  box-book,  on  which  always  lay  a  massy  silver  ink- 
stand, which,  with  a  superb  pair  of  silver  trumpets,  several  cups,  tankards, 
and  candlesticks  of  the  same  pure  metal,  it  was  tne  lady's  honest  pride  to  say 
she  had  paid  for  with  her  own  hard  earnings :  she  next  manufactured  the  daily 
play-bill,  by  the  help  of  scissors,  needle,  thread,  and  a  collection  of  old  bills; 
cutting  a  play  from  one,  an  interlude  from  another,  a  farce  from  a  third,  and 
fcewed  them  neatly  together;  and  thus  precluded  the  necessity  of  pen  and  ink, 
except  where  the  name  of  a  former  actor  was  to  make  way  for  a  successor,  and 
then  a  blank  was  left  for  the  first  performer  who  happened  to  call  in,  and  who 
could  write,  to  fill  up.  A  sort  of  levee  for  those  of  her  establishment  who 
had  business  with  her,  while  others  were  rehearsing  on  the  stace,  (for  her 
dwelling  was  generally  in  the  theatre,)  filled  up  the  remainder  ot  the  morn- 
ing. Her  &mily,  consisting  of  a  son,  two  daughters,  (one  of  the  young  ladies 
bemgthe  Siddons  and  Jordan,  and  the  other  the  Crouch  and  Billington  of  the 
company,)  toother  with  her  sister,  and  Mr.  Gardner  the  manager,  and  some- 
times a  favourite  actress  or  actor,  were  added  to  the  dinner  party,  which  no 
sooner  separated,  than  Mrs.  B.  prepared  for  the  important  five  hours'  station 
of  money-taker  at  box,  pit,  and  gallery  doors,  whicn  she  very  cleverly  united 
in  one  careful  focus,  ana  saved  by  it  as  much  money  in  her  lifetime  as  I  lost 
at  the  Surrey  theatre  in  six  or  seven  years.  When  the  curtain  dropped,  she 
immediately  retired  to  her  bed-chamber,  with  the  receipts  of  the  evening  in  a 
large  front  pocket,  leaving  always  a  supper-table  substantially  covered  for  the 
rest  of  the  family.  Twice  a  week,  when  the  theatre  was  not  open,  a  pleasant 
little  tea  and  card-party,  concluding  at  an  early  hour,  filled  up  the  time, 
which,  on  other  evenings,  was  allotted  to  the  business  of  the  theatre.  When 
Mrs.  Baker  (who  had  many  years  previously  only  employed  actors  and  actrespes 
of  cherry-wood,  holly,  oak,  or  ebony,  and  dressea  and  undressed  both  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  herself,)  first  engaged  a  living  company,  she  not  only 
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used  to  beat  the  drum  behind  the  scenes,  in  Richard,  and  other  martial  plays, 
but  was  occasionally  her  own  prompter,  or  rather  that  of  her  actors.  As  haa 
before  been  hinted,  ner  practice  in  reading  had  not  been  very  extensive i  and 
one  evening,  when  her  manager,  Mr.  Gardner,  was  pia^^ing  Gradus,  in  the 
farce  of  'Who's  the  Dupe,' and  iraposinf^  on  Old  Doiley,  by  affecting  to 
speak  Greek,  his  memory  unfortunately  failed  him,  and  he  cast  an  anxious 
eye  towards  the  prompteress  for  assistance.  Mrs.  B.  having  never  met  with 
so  many  syllables  combined  in  one  word,  or  so  many  such  words  in  one  page 
as  the  ffctitious  Greek  afforded,  was  rather  puzzled,  and  hesitated  a  moment ; 
When  Gardner's  distress  increasing  by  the  delay,  he  rather  angrily,  in  a  loud 
whisper,  exclaimed,  '  Give  me  the  word,  madam.'  The  lady  replied,  '  It's  a 
hard  word,  Jem.' — '  Then  eive  me  the  next.' — *  That's  harder.' — *  The 
next?' — *  Harder  still.'  Gardner  became  furious;  and  the  manageress,  no 
less  so,  threw  the  book  on  the  stage,  and  left  it,  saying» — *  There,  now  you 
have  'em  all,  you  may  take  your  choice.' " — Vol.  i.  p.  96 — 97. 

**  I  remember  one  very  crowded  night,  patronised  by  a  royal  duke  at 
Tunbridge-WeJls,  when  Mrs.  Baker  was  taking  money  for  three  doors  at 
once, — her  anxiety,  and  very  proper  tact,  led  her,  while  receiving  cash  from 
one  customer,  to  Keep  an  eye  in  perspective  on  the  next,  to  save  time ;  as 
thus : — *  Little  girl !  get  your  money  all  ready  while  this  gentleman  pays. — 
My  lord  I  I'm  sure  your  lordship  has  silver;  and  let  that  little  boy  go  in  while 
I  give  his  lordship  change. — Snan't  count  after  your  ladyship. — Here  comes 
the  duke  1  make  naste !  His  Royal  Highness  will  please  to  get  his  ticket 
ready  while  my  lady — now,  sir !  now,  your  Royal  Highness ! ' — *  O  dear, 
Mrs.  Baker!  I've  left  my  ticket  in  another  coat  pocket.' — *  To  be  sure  you 
have !  take  your  Royal  Highnesses  word  :  let  his  Royal  Highness  pass :  his 
Royal  Highness  has  left  his  ticket  in  his  other  coat  pocket.'  Eclats  de  rire 
followed ;  and  I  believe  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  evening  found  more 
entertainment  in  the  lobby  than  from  the  stage.'?— Vol.  i.  pp.  226—227. 

The  good  lady  had  some  difficulty  in  consenting  to  relinquish  Mr. 
Dibdin,  and  his  "  Snug  Little  Wand,'*  that  drew  the  «  great  grand  *\ 
quality  folk  to  her  theatres.     On  going  to  take  a  friendly  leave  of  her, 
he  found  her  "  busy  among  the  market  people  before  the  door,  driving 
hard  bargains  for  some  uncommonly  fine  butter,  fresh  from  the  dairy." 

''  I  announced  my  business,  and  begged  to  be  dismissed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Pretending  to  have  forgotten  all  that  had  passed,  the  good  lady  askea  what  I 
meant;  and  while,  in  the  warmth  of  my  recapitulating  our  cause  of  quarrel, 
I  happened  to  extend  my  hand  towards  her,  --....  she  clapped  a  Savoy 
leaf,  containing  a  two-pound  lump  of  butter,  in  my  open  palm,  and  said, — 
'  Take  that  home  to  your  wife,  and  ask  her  whether  she  can  get  half  so  good, 
or  half  so  much,  for  double  the  price  in  London.  If  you  want  a  week's 
salary  in  advance,  take  it ;  send  away  the  coachman ;  and  don't  talk  nonsense 
about  going  to  town.  The  mayor,  and  all  the  '  gpreat  grand'  quaUty,  are 
coming  to-night,  and  can't  do  without  the  *  Snug  Little  Island.'  What  do 
you  write  such  things  for?  You  are  more  trouble  to  me  than  all  my 
actors.' " — Vol  i.  pp.  2^,  223. 

It  was  to  the  «*  Jew  and  the  Doctor"  that  our  author  owed  his 
introduction  to  Covent  Garden.  Some  friend  of  Mr.  T.  Harris  had 
witnessed  the  success  of  that  perfoimance,  in  the  hands  of  Dowton,  on 
the  Maidstone  boards,  and  reported  so  favourably  of  it,  that  the  great 
man  expressed  a  wish  to  see  it,  and  desired  it  might  be  transmitted,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  it  from  the  danger  of  bciug  mislaid,  which  <^  Mr. 
H.  was  sorry  to  find  was  the  case  with  a  piece  Mr.  D.  had  (Sent  him 
some  time  ago.*'  All  England  was  at  thaA  time  agog  with  the  new9of 
Sir  Horatio  Nelson's  victory  at  the  Nile.  Our  author,  to  conciliate 
yet  more  the  good  will  of  the  proprietor,  wrote  to  him  to  announce  that 
lie  "  had  finished  a  drama  in  one  act,"  on  the  subject  of  the  victory. 
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(thoogb,  truth  tosoy,  **  he  had  not  written  a  Itne/*)  and  would  *^  send 
him  it,  if  he  would  accept  of  it."  "  If  he  shaufd  accept  it,**  very 
properly  asked  Mrs.  Dibdin,  "  what  will  you  do  ?  "  "  Write  it,**,  was  my 
i«ply.  The  answer  was  a  wish  to  soe  the  '^  oetite  piecei'  so  to  work 
went  our  author,  and  **  The  Month  of  the  Nile"  was  duly  transmitted 
by  post.  The  play-wright  as  duly  followed,  and  the  day  after  his 
arrival  was  appointed  for  reading  the  piece  in  the  green-room.  And 
now  might  our  author  look  back  with  regret  to  motherly  Mrs.  Bakery 
her  rouleaus  of  silver,  pound  of  butter,  ^*  great  grand"  quality  folks, 
and  good-natured  Kentish  eritiesy  among  whom  his  word  had  used  to 
law. 

"  Before  the  first  nobility  and  gentry  at  Tunbridge-Wells  1  could  read,  or 
speak^  or  sing,  without  the  slightest  embarrassment,  for  there  all  I  did  was 
nght;  but  the  actors  of  the  Theatre-Royal  Covcnt-Garden  were  to  me  a 
much  more  formidable  auditory.  ------- 

"  The  dreaded  morning  at  length  came ;  and,  nearly  a  stranger  to  all,  I 
found  myself  seated  amone  Messrs.  Fawcett»  Incleoon,  J.  Johnstone, 
Townsend,  Simmons,  Miss  Walcup,  Miss  Sims,  Mr.  Attwood,  (who  was  to 
compose  the  new  music,)  Mr.  Farley,  (who  was  to  superintend  the  melo^ 
dramatic  part  of  the  bagatelle,)  and  Mr.  Lewis,  the  kindest,  most  gentlemanly, 
and  cleverest  stage-manager 

"  My  little  life  hath  known. 

'<  I  observed,  as  many  a  terrified  canditate  for  the  bays  had  done  before  and 
since,  on  similar  occasions,  '  This  is  an  awful  moment,  gentlemen !" 

•*  Mr,  Fawcelt — '  Very ;  but  you  are  among  friends.' 

**  Mr,  Lewis, — '  You  are.  just  at  the  edge  of  a  cold  bath ;  plunge  in  over* 
head,  without  fear,  and  in  one  moment  you  will  find  it  quite  pleasant.' 

"Thus  encoura^ged,  I  read,  '  with  ^ood  emphasis  and  ^pod  discretion;' 
and  as  1  bad  adapted  the  principal  comic  songs  to  known  airs,  I  sang  them 
as  they  occurred.  Fawcett  seemed  much  pleased;  Incledon  obser\'ed,  no 
man  could  write  a  song  like  my  father;  and  when  I  had  finished,  each,  in 
tolerable  good-humour,  except  one,  took  the  part  allotted,  and  said  '  Good 
morning!'  The  part  which  remained  on  the  table  was  an  Irishman,  in 
which  were  two  songs.  Mr.  Johnstone  had  walked  out  with  Mr.  Lewts^ 
the  latter  desiring  me  to  wait  his  return;  pending  which,  Incledon  re-entered 
^  room,  and  said,  without  stopping  for  breath, — '  My  dear  lad ;  that  you 
possess  some  talent,  no  man  that  is  a  man— of  judgment  can  deny :  I  adore 
your  father ;  and,  mydear  boy !  you  have  got  the  mark  of  the  beast  on  you, 
as  well  as  he  has.  Then  why,  my  dear  Tom  Dibdin !  (I  love  the  name ; 
for,  in  short,  it  is  a  name — that  is  a  name)  though  your  father  is  abused  by  many 
a  composer  who  is  no  brick-maker  himself,  (but  his  *  Lads  of  the  Village' 
will  live  longer  than  you  or  I,  my  boy !)  and  that  makes  me  ask  ¥0»— you, 
who  have  heard  me  sing '  Black-eyed  Susan'  and  the  *  Storm,'-— the '  Storm,'  my 
boy !— bow  you  could  think  of  writing  me  such  a  d— d  diabolical  part  as  thb  r 
not  but  what  I'll  do  it  from  respect  to  Tommy  Harris,  and  yourself,  and  your 
father's  talent ;  and  because  I'm  sure  you  can  never  have  heard  me  open  *  the 
Messiah,'  or  sing  '  Old  Towler.'  Come  to-nieht,  and  listen,  and  then  you'll 
know  how  to  do  the  next  better ;  but  now  Jack  Fawcett  has  got  the  best 
songs  here — and  the  thing  will  do  d^-d  well ;  so  keep  up  your  spirits,  send 
Pit  get  Jack  Davy  and  Buly  Shields  to  compose  something  for  you  shall'  be 
worth  writing  to.' 

'I  This  was  utteied  with  rapidity,  and  all  that  rich  eccentricity  of  manner, 
which  many  have  imitated,  and  few  have  equalled.  His  exit  prevented  my 
reply;  and  really  I  felt  so  awkwardly,  and  so  uncertain  whether  I  ought  to 
laugh  or  take  ofience,  that  I  hardly  was  conscious  of  the  re-entrance  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  announced  his  regret  that  Mr.  Johnstone  could  not  be  pre^^ailed 
on  to  play  in  the  piece ;  and  as  there  was  no  other  actor  in  the  theatre,  who 
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Stood  promioent  in  Irish  characters,  Mr.  Lewis  advised  me,  from  having 
heard  me  read  it,  to  attempt  the  part  myself;  to  which  (fearful  of  not  getting 
my  piece  acted  at  all)  I  reluctantly  consented.'* — ^\^ol.  i. — ^pp.  227 — 230. 

Such  was  cfur  author's  debiit  as  writer-of-all-work  to  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Covent  Garden.  The  nature  of  this  conuexion  was  as  follows : 
he  was  to  receive  five  pounds  a  week  the  whole  year  round,  for  the 
production  of  a  pautomime  and  a  one-act  piece,  on  any  subject  of 
momentary  interest,  annually.  It  is  with  no  small  self-complacency 
that  our  play-wright  speaks  of  his  facility  in  composition.  When  a 
prologue  or  epilogue  was  wanted,  it  was  a  standing  joke,  he  tells  us,  to 
say,  '*  Write  to  Tom  Dihdin,  and  you'll  get  it  by  return  of  post." 
This  rapidity  of  execution  enabled  him  to  bring  out  several  pieces  in 
addition  to  those  for  which  the  theatre  had  contracted,  and  the  profits 
thence  arising  constituted  the  largest  part  of  his  annual  gains.  Mr. 
Dibdin  has  regularly  stated  the  prices  he  obtained  for  his  successive 
works ;  and  has  even  obliged  us  with  a  bill  of  each  year's  receipts. 
From  this  we  learn  that  his  first  year's  profits  amounted  to  upwards  of 
400/.,  his  next  to  upwards  of  600/.,  and  so  on  progressively,  till  the 
sum  total  reached  the  satisfactory  amount  of  1500/.  In  a  word,  his 
connexion  with  the  Theatre  Royal  was  in  one  shape  or  other  so  productive 
as  to  allow  him,  after  he  had  been  seized  by  the  unlucky  ambition  of 
ruling  a  theatre  of  his  own,  to  lose  18,000/.  upon  the  Surrey. 

This  portion  of  Mr.  Dibdin*s  Autobiography,  and  it  forms  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  whole,  is  chiefly  commercial.  It  particularizes 
the  making  and  selling  of  every  piece  he  manufactured ;  and  is 
founded,  doubtless,  upon  the  authority  of  his  day-book  and  ledger. 
If  his  example  be  followed  up  by  dealers  and  chapmen  in  other  Hues 
of  business,  what  a  career  may  this  species  of  commercial  biography 
run !  For  why  should  not  Mr.  Dibdin's  old  master,  Sir  William 
Rawlins,  the  upholsterer,  write  his  Recollections,  as  well  as  Sir 
William's  old  apprentice,  Mr.  Dibdin,  the  play-wright?  His  day-book 
and  ledger  are  of  equal  authority,  and  would  supplyhim  with  materials 
equally  ample  and  equally  interesting.  As  for  example : — ^^  This  day 
I  disposed  of  the  cabinet,  with  cedar  shelves,  for  150/.,  independently 
of  the  ivory  handles  and  gold  ornaments,  which  netted  about  150/. 
more."  Or,  "  made  a  four-post  bed,  expecting  that  Mr.  Harris  would 
become  a  purchaser ;  which  he  having  declined,  Mr.  Fawcett  informed 
me  might  probably  be  very  acceptable  to  Messrs.  Colman  and  Co.  of 
the  Haymarket,  to  whom  it  was  offered  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  imme- 
diately accepted.  Fearful  of  risk,  not  being  perfectly  easy  as  to  the 
credit  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Colman  and  Co.,  I  wrote  to  desire  security 
for  the  200/.  purchase-money. — N.B.  Realized  60/.  by  this  trans- 
action." Or,  "  had  an  order  from  Mr.  Harris  to  make  a  one-legged 
mahogany  table.  Next  day  he  sent  for  me  to  say,  that  a  table,  with 
but  one  leg,  would  not  answer  his  purpose,  and  begged  I  would  make 
it  with  two  legs.  This  did  not  at  all  meet  my  ideas ;  however,  I  was 
persuaded,  though  not  convinced,  Mr.  Harris  throwing  in  the  argU" 
mentum  ad  hominem,  that  he  was  willing  to  give  for  a  two-legged 
table  twice  the  price  of  a  single-legged  table:  I  therefore  went  to  my 
shop,  and  set  to  work  afresh,  &c.  N.B.  The  table  returned  to  me  a 
few  days  after,  to  be  reduced  to  one  leg,  Mr.  Harris  finding  that  it  did 
not  stand  well  upon  /eco."    We  need  make  no  more  citations  from  the 
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cUy-book  of  Sir  William  Rawlios,  to  show  what  copious  materials 
that  gentleman  possesses  for  writing  a  biography  of  himself.  Every 
piece  of  foniitw^  he  made  or  sold  has  its  little  history,  in  which  the 
reader  of  taste  cannot  bat  find  considerable  interest.  And  yet  more 
enlarged  must  be  his  pleasure  in  tracing  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
Sir  William's  property ;  and  contemplating  the  summary  of  each  sue* 
eessive  year's  net  receipts.  And  what  has  been  said  of  Sir  William's 
means  of  instructing  and  delighting  the  world,  is  no  lees  true  of  other 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  both  in  the  same  and  different  lines  of 
business.  So  that  tlie  reading  public  has  a  prospect  before  it  of  a 
series  of  Mercantile  Reminiscences,  by  the  most  eminent  tradesmen,^ 
long  as  that  of  the  late  dramatical  autobiographies.  With  a  view  to 
encourage  the  more  distinguished  persons  in  the  upholstery  business 
and  other  departments  of  trade,  to  favour  the  world  with  their  Recol- 
lections, we  shall  here  present  them  with  a  sample  of  a  Play-maker*s 
Reminiscences. 

**  1  had  now  completed  seven  seasons  at  Coven t^garden  to  the  handsomely- 
expressed  satisfaction  of  the  proprietors,  Mr.  Harris  in  particular;  and  having 
thus  as  it  were  served  my  time  out  faithfully,  (much  more  so  than  I  had  done 
with  Sir  William,)  1  v^^rote  to  Mr.  Harris,  reauestin^  an  advance  of  one. 
pound  per  week  salary  for  myself,  and  one  pounJ  additional  per  week  for  my 
wife  :  my  salary  would  then  be  six  pounds  weekly  through  the  year ;  Mrs. 
Dibdin's  four  pounds,  playhouse  pay,  as  it  is  technically  termed;  which 
means  four  pounds  for  every  week  ot  six  nights  on  which  the  theatre  is  open, 
or  rather  13^.  4d,  every  play-ni^ht  through  the  season  :  this  request  was 
instantly  acceded  to :  and,  1  believe,  I  voluntarily  promised  not  to  ask  for 
another  rise  till  I  had  seen  out  another  seven  years.  I  ought  not  to  omit 
stating,  that  Sadler's  Wells  was  fast  repaying  its  own  purchase-money. 

''  In  the  summer  Mr.  Colman  applied  to  me  for  a  three-act  comedy ;  and 
as  a  balance  for  the  black  cloud  which  had  hung  over  the  *  White  Plume,* 
I  had  the  happiness  of  presenting' him  with  the  play  of  '  Five  Miles  Off,  or 
the  Finger  Post ;'  which,  though  not  produced  till  the  Qth  of  July,  IS06, 
was  performed  thirty-five  nights  during  tne  very  short  remainder  of  tne  Hay- 
market  season.  I  again  made  a  previous  bargain  to  be  insured  in  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  hit  or  mbs,  and  not  to  run  the  risk  of  three  benefits, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  a  July  sun,  would  have  been  very  precarious 
indeed.     Mattgre  the  weather,  however,  the  profits  of  my  nights  amounted  to 

two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  -  - I  sold  the  copy-right  of 

'  Five  Miles  Ofif'  to  Barker  for  one  hundred  pounds." 

We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  say,  whether  the  literary  interest  of 
the  upholsterer's  biography,  of  which  we  gave  specimens  above,  falls 
one  jot  below  that  of  the  play-wright,  as  treated  by  Mr.  Dibdin.  We 
do  not  profess  any  vehement  regard  for  the  modern  drama;  at  the 
same  time  we  feel  that  its  admirers  have  reason  to  be  aggrieved  at  the 
mode  in  which  its  history  has  been  handled  by  its  authors.  Mr.  D« 
has  indeed  entirely  misconceived  the  vein  in  wliich  it  became  him, 
as  a  dramatic  writer,  to  compose  his  memoirs.  The  language  and 
sentiments  are  exclusively  those  of  a  dealer  and  chapman ;  and  what 
Mr.  Dibdin  said  in  jest,  these  Memoirs  seriously  repeat  in  every 
page;— 

"  Tbe  intrinsic  value  of  a  thing, 
Ib  just  as  macli  as  it  will  bring. 

If  any  edification  at  all  is  to  be  derived  from  the  work,  considereA 
as  a  history  of  the  drama  of  these  times,  it  can  only  arise  from  our 
observing  the  mode  in  which  modem  plays  are  concocted.    It  is 
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apparent,  that  as  much  as  possible  of  mercenary,  and  as  Utile. as 
possible  of  dramatic  spirit  enters  into  their  compositioB.  And  not 
only  is  the  character  of  the  piece  a^eeted  by  the  iutarested  specalattona 
ef  the  play-wrighty  hnt  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  is  greatly 
modified  by  those  of  the  proprietor  and  performers.  Mr.  Dibdin's 
pieces,  in  the  course  of  reading  and  rehearsing,  appear  to  hare  suf- 
fered innumerable  alterations  and  additions,  i*endered  necessary  ^by 
the  views  of  the  proprietor,  or  the  jealousy  of  actors.  The  dramatist 
stems  as  often  to  have  worked  upon  their  suggestions,  as  to  have  beaa 
guided  by  any  original  conceptions  of  his  own.  His  business  was  to 
Jit  them  with  parts,  and  if  the  parts  did  not  fit ^  the  pieces  were  sent 
home  to  be  altered.  Often  a  particular  part  would  be  regarded  by 
the  performer  it  was  intended  for,  as  not  roomf  enough — not  suffidently 
wide  to  give  him  full  swing  and  scope  for  action.  Other  parts  again 
would  be  thought  by  those  for  whom  they  were  not  intended,  as  too 
roomy — needlessly  wide.  Hence  arose  bickerings  and  jealousies. 
The  more  powerful  actors  were  propitiated  by  additions,  at  the  expense 
of  the  weaker ;  and  the  whole  performance  eked  out,  botched,  and 
curtailed;  ttU  its  parts  were  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
were  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Dibdin's  Memoirs  abundantly  account  for  the  degradation  of 
ihe  modem  drama.  We  are  not  aware  that  he  possessed  original 
genius,  or  much  dramatic  spirit ;  but  with  whatever  portion  endowed, 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  manage  it  unmolested.  If  a  drama  worthy  of 
being  named  with  those  of  former  times  should  ever  again  take  pos- 
session of  the  stage,  it  must  come  fi'om  a  pen  remote  from  the  influence 
of  actors  and  managers. 

To  illustrate  this  subject,  and  exemplify  the  miseries  of  a  play- 
maker  to  the  theatres,  we  shall  adduce  a  passage  or  two  from  Mr. 
Dibdin.  The  following  is  his  account  of  the  rehearsal  of  "  The 
Cabinet,"  a  favourite  of  its  compoeer*s,  as  noay  be  inferred  from  his 
designating  himself  on  the  title  page  as  its  author.  *^  The  Cabinet,'' 
however,  had  nearly  been  marred  by  the  jealousies  of  its  principal 
supporters. 

*^  In  the  couvse  of  rehearsing  '  The  Cabinet,'  I  met  with  innumerable 
difficulties  respecting  the  80d|^,  &c.  Ineledon  and  Braham  were  to  be  kept 
equally  in  the  fore-ground :  if  one  had  a  ballad,  the  o^er  was  also  to  have 
one ;  each  a  martial  or  huating-sonff ;  each  a  bravura ;  and  they  were  to  have 
a  duett,  in  which  each  was  to  lead  alternately.  I,  however,  managed  so  as 
not  to  affect  the  general  construction  of  the  opera,  although  I  wrote  nearly 
twenty  different  subjects  for  music  before  I  satisfied  every  one :  several  of 
these  were  to  suit  the  difficult  taste  of  Madame  Storace,  who  one  morning 
was  so  (more  than  usuallv)  hard  to  please,— -that  taking  my  manuscript  out 
of  the  ptompter'a  hand,  I  buttoned  it  up  in  my  lurtout,  aoa  in  oreat  ire  was 
leaving  the  stage,  when  I  neaily  tumbled  over  Mr.  Harris,  mo  had  juat 
entered :  he  soon  stepped  between  the  dignity  of  the  singer  and  the  tenacity 
of  the  auth9r ;  and  harmony  was  completely  restored.  Yet  *  The  Cabinet ' 
gave  me  infinitely  less  trouble  than  any  opera  I  subsequently  produced.  '  Ziima»' 
m  particular,  had  so  many  additional  and  unnecessary  scenes  written  for  the 
introduction  of  bravuras,  concerted  pieces,  dec.  and  became  so  altered  in  the 
essential  parts  of  its  story,  (which,  when  accepted  by  Mr.  Harris,  was.bv 
hin  pronounced  the  most  consistendy  interesting  plot  Ibad  ever  nven  him,} 
that,  when  produced,  it  no  more  reienhled  its  fenner  self,  than  *9tke  StooM 
|o  Conquer'  would  be  like  the  <  Rattle  of  Hexham/  '* 
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llie  author  should  have  called  to  miud  what  Mr.  Mate  of  the 
Margate  theatre  had  said  to  him  long  ago  ;-^he  might  have  profited 
bj  the  hint.  ^*  Look  at  that  scene,  my  son  1  I  began  it  yesterday  at 
rehearsal*— the  actors  crowded  round— each  advised  me  how  to  improve 
it — I  bowed  to  every  opinion,  adopted  every  hint :  /  had  begun  it  as 
a  grove ;  and  if  you'll  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  it  noWyyou'U 
find  it  is  a  street ! " 

Through  the  intervention  of  Mrs.  Mattocks  our  author  had  the 
honour  (  ^  for  such  it  certainly  was/'  *)  of  being  elected  by  the 
Princess  fiHzabeth  to  write  a  vaudeville,  which  was  to  be  represented 
for  the  amusement  of  their  Majesties  at  Frogmore.  Tliis  passage 
throws  further  light  upon  the  state  of  the  modem  drama,  and  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  that  affect  it  :— 

**  I  need  not  say  how  grateful  I  felt  for  the  distinction,  how  much  I 
thanked  Mrs.  Mattocks  for  her  participation  in  my  feelings,  and  how  eagerly 
I  inc^uired  who  were  to  represent  the  dramatis  persons  of  what  I  might 
prevail  on  my  Muse  to  elicit.  Mrs.  Mattocks  said, '  there  need  only  be  three 
principal  parts,   which  would  be  acted  by  herself,  Mr.  Quick,  i^d  Mr. 

*  If  it  was  not  htmour,  it  certainly  was  not  profit* 

"  It  was  farther  intimated  to  me,  on  calling  in  Soho-square,  that  I  was  to  recei?e 
THRBB  GViNBAS  for  the  piece.  I,  in  mat  astonishment,  stated  to  Mrs.  Mattocks,  firs^ 
that  in  the  few  days  since  my  seeing  her,  I  had  finished  the  piece  completely,  and  paid 
one  guinea  to  a  copyist  for  making  a  fur  transcript ;  and,  anticipating  her  wish,  another 
guinea  for  writing  out  the  parts :  and,  secondfy,  that  although  it  was  hat  a  oie-aot 
piece,  I  could  not  accept  what  was  offered  for  it ;  nor  was  I  desirous  of  any  other 
remuneiation  than  the  distinguished  honour  of  oootributing  to  the  amusement  of  the 
august  party  to  he  present,  sad  of  having  the  happiness  to  render  the  humble  effort  of 
my  Muse  acceptahle  to  Her  Royal  Highness.  Mrs.  Mattocks  replied,  it  was  quite 
impossible  the  piece  could  be  accepted  on  any  terms  but  that  of  payment,  and  that  what 
was  offered  was  in  proportion  to  the  other  expenses  of  the  intended  f§te.  I  therefore 
began  to  take  leave ;  when  Mie.  Mattocks,  perceiving  I  had  the  manuscripts  and  copies 
of  the  parts  with  me,  begged  I  would  reconsider  Uie  matter,  which  I  said  was  un- 
necessary, as  I  should  feel  but  too  much  honoured  in  presenting  my  drama  as  a  dutiful 
tribute  of  respect,  but  could  not  accept  payment  beneath  what  the  minimum  of  a  minor 
theatre  would  have  given  me.  *  Then,^  said  Mrs.  Mattocks,  '  confide  in  me :  I  wiH 
^lield  you  horn  the  idea  of  having  meant  any  offence ;  and  you  shall  have  reason  to  he 
satisfied.'    With  this  assurance  1  left  the  copies. 

*'  Some  days  afterwards,  I  again  saw  Mrs.  Mattocks,  who  pot  a  paper  in  mv  hand 
and  left  me :  it  contained  fivb  guxhbas,  oat  of  which  I  had  paid  two,  besides  the 
expense  of  visits  to  town,  &c  Sec*** 

Mr.  Dibdin  has  taken  his  revenge  upon  the  Princess,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal 
amateurs  of  Frogmore.  As  long  as  mese  Reminiacences  shall  survive,  so  long  will  the 
munificence  of  the  court  of  George  III.  to  the  modem  drama  be  upon  record.  And  as 
if  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  his  royal  employer's  splendid  remuneration  being 
forgotten,  he  has  even  inserted  it  in  the  summary  of  the  year's  total  receipts,  as 
thus: — 

'*  Profit  on  Mrs.  Mattocks's  commission  :  vis. 

Received  for  piece ^B    5    0 

Paid  copying  nmoscript,  ^110 

Dittoparts    110 

9    $    0 
3    3    0" 

This  was  not  forgotten  on  the  part  of  our  play-wright,  hb  motto  bein^,  no  pay  no 
work.  <*  A  twelvemonth  after,"  he  tells  as,  '*  Mrs.  Mattocks,  one  night  m  the  green- 
jroom,  whispered  in  my  ear,  with  one  of  her  very  comic  laqghs^— ^'  Pve  tat  you  metker 
Jeb!'  I  begged  till  next  day  to  consider ;  and  wrote,  by  Mr.  Lewis's  advice,  that  as  a 
one*act  piece  at  Covent-garden  would  produce  me  fifty  pounds,  T  hoped  I  was  not 

f  resuming  in  declining  to  undertake  one  elsewhere  under  thirty  pounds,  especially  ftB 
was  then  mucb  occupied :  to  this  I  reeeitfed  no  Mimeer;  '  tmd  so  ends  the  history  of 
thtHanttd  Tonw."^ 
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£Hi9toQ.  She  entreated  me  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  character  to  be 
assigned  to  her,  as  she  had  need  enough*  God  knew !  of  every  assistance  an 
author  could  afford  her;  while  Quick  was  such  a  favourite  of  His  Majesty 
that  he  would  be  able  to  make  any  thing  tell.'  '  And  Mr.  Elliston,  madam  r ' 
asked  1»  <  he  is  a  gentleman  I  know  little  of:  in  what  does  Yiiaforie  consist?' 

*  O,  my  dear  sirl  the  king  has  seen  him  somewhere,  at  Weymouth,  or  Chel- 
tenham,— and  rather  likes  him  ;  so  he  will  do  well  enough  as — a — sort  of  a — 
the  gentleman  of  the  piece ' — *  Which,'  I  replied,  '  it  is  not  easy  to  make  so 
gooda  part  as  the  others;'  this  the  lady  assented  to,  treating  it  as  a  matter  of 
no  consequence.  Just  then  Mr.  Quick  entered  the  room,  and  many  com- 
pliments passed  between  the  veteran  pair.  Finally,  I  had  my  instructions  as 
to  the  length,  Sec.  of  the  projected  drama,  and  seemed  to  satisfy  them,  when 
I  detailed  the  momentary  thoughts  which  struck  me  as  presentmg  an  outline 
on  which  to  form  it.  On  bidding  adieu,  Mr.  Quick,  in  spite  of  my  oppo- 
sition, insisted  on  seeing  me  down  stairs;  and  with  the  street-door  in  his 
hand,  and  the  richest  comic  expression  in  his  eye,  whispered, — *  Take  care  of 
me,  and  don't  give  that  woman  all  the  cream.'  " 

The  "  Jew  and  Doctor,"  the  piece  which  had  pleased  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Kent,  and  which  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  its  author 
to  the  London  stage,  was  put  in  great  danger  by  Mr.  Harris's  complai- 
sance to  a  favourite  actress.  Yet  with  a  rare  felicity,  it  seems  to  have 
passed  the  ordeal  untouched. 

'*  Mrs.  Mattocks  (who  I  much  feared  would  refuse  the  part  of  Mr». 
Changeable)  seemed  in  high  spirits,  laughed  more  than  all  therest»  said  it  was 
the  best  attempt  since  Mrs.  Inchbald's  comedy  of  **  the  Midnight  Hour," 
wished  her  part  was  longer,  and,  on  my  offering  an  epilogue  by  way  of  make* 
weight,  appeared  perfectly  satisfied.  Mr.  Knight  made  some  scruples  about 
Changeable,  but  Mr.  Lewis,  by  some  means,  put  him  into  better  humour. 
John  Emery  and  Charles  Farley  received  with  the  greatest  good-nature  the 
trifling  characters  of  Old  Bromley  and  William;  and  one  lady,  whom  I  had 
known  from  a  child,  moved  with  graceful  dignity  out  of  the  room^  leaving 
the  part  of  Emily  on  the  table. 

*,*  Within  a  few  days  of  the  farce  appearing,  Mr.  Harris,  just  as  he  was  leav- 
ing town,  begged  (from  his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  piece)  that  I  would 
add  something  more  for  Mrs.  Mattocks  in  the  chamber  scene,  or  at  least  in 
the  last  scene,  which  I  promised  to  do :  but  after  working  at  it  twenty-four 
hours,  I  found  that  whatever  any  other  author  might  have  done,  I  could  make 
no  improvement ;  and  went  in  despair  to  Mr.  Lewis,  to  ask  what  I  should 
say  to  Mr.  Harris  on  his  return.     <Siy?  say  nothing,'  replied  Mr.  Lewis: 

*  Mr.  Harris  is  too  much  your  friend  to  wish  to  give  you  unnecessary  trou- 
ble :  he  has  so  much  just  now  to  think  of,  that  ten  to  one,  if,  at  next  rehear- 
sal, he  docs  not  go  away  before  the  lastlecene  comes  on  :  but  should  he  stop, 
and  make  any  objection,  I'll  undertake  your  excuse.' 

"  I  did  not  feel  comfortable,  notwithstanding;  Mr.  Harris's  kindness  being 
such,  I  wished  to  attend  to  his  wishes,  even  when  they  were  against  my  own. 
He  came  to  the  next  rehearsal ;  stayed  till  the  last  moment ;  and  when  the 
farce  was  finished,  clapped  me  on  the  back,  and  said,  '  Very  well !  well  done, 
my  boy  1  you  have  done  it  now  just  as  I  wished  :  quite  another  thing! "  and 
away  he  went,  Mr.  Lewis  looking  at  me  with  his  archly-arched  eye-brows 
over  his  shoulder,  as  he  followed  his  principal." 

Another  offspring  of  Mr.  Dibdin's  muse^  to  speak  his  own  langaagey 
was  not  equally  fortunate.  We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Incledon  propoeed 
tampering  with  the  ^^  Month  of  the  Nile,"  the  piece  offered  to  Mr.  Har- 
ris before  a  line  had  been  tmtten,  and  the  proprietor  was  contempla- 
ting a  n\ore  serious  innovation. 

"  The  next  day  Mr.  Harris  sent  for  me,  and  observed  that,  as  a  one-act 
piece,  *  the  Mouth  of  the  Nile' would  do  little  for  the  theatre  in  case  of  sue- 
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oess;  and  b^ffitd  I  would  make  a  precediiiff  act  of  ]>antomiiaic  story,  founded 
on  some  incident  supposed  to  have  taken  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  pre- 
vious to  Nelson's  arrival.  This  did  not  at  all  meet  ray  ideas:  the  value  ot  the 
trifle  we  were  rehearsine  was  to  arise  entirely  from  its  immediate  production^ 
while  all  ranks  were  enthusiastically  delighted  with  every  thing  and  any  thina 
that  could  be  said  in  prabe  of  our  navy ;  and  now  to  wriie  a  new  act,  and 
wait  for  more  scenery  and  rehearsals,  was  to  me  a  complete  omen  of  failure. 
1  fancied  I  saw  my  air-built  castles  once  more  in  the  dust*  and  regretted 
leaving  my  humble  but  [happy  rustic  pre-eminence  among  the  good-natured 
Kentisn  critics:  I  was>  however,  persuaded,  though  not  oonrinced;  Mr. 
Harris  throwing  in  the  argumejUumaa  homincmf  that  a  two-^ict  piece  would  be 
hereafter  valued  by  his  treasurer  at  twice  the  price  of  the  present  single  act,  I 
therefore,  went  to  my  lodgings,  and  set  to  work  afresh/' 

**  The  new  first  act  of '  the  Mouth  of  the  iJilc,'  being  quite  finished  and 
sufRciently  rehearsed,  both  acts  made  their  appearance  tn^fore  the  audience  ; 
and,  as  my  fears  had  truly  prophesied,  one  act  kad  no  sooner  come  out  thanitvoeni 
in  again :  all  that  part  of  the  piece  which  I  had  originally  written  by  return  of 
post  from  Tunbndge- Wells  was  very  successful,  and  repeated  thirty-two 
nights  that  season,  and  several  times  during  the  year  following." 

The  rehearsal  of  the  above  piece,  the  first  Mr.  Dibdin  submitted  to 
the  critics  of  the  green-room,  led  him  to  remark  that  obliquity  in 
their  way  of  judging,  to  which  he  owed  all  his  subsequent  difficulties. 

''At  the  reading  of  all  new  pieces,  performers  very  frequently  measure  the 
merit  of  the  proposed  drama  by  the  value  of  their  own  individual  parts  in  it ; 
and,  without  meaning  any  ofience  to  professors  whose  talents  have  laid  me 
under  so  many  years  of  obligation, — I  can  assert,  that  I  have  heard  opi- 
nions of  a  play  given  on  the  staircase,  while  the  actors  were  descending:  fronx 
the  reading-room,  so  totally  opposite  to  each  other, — that  until,  by  after  ex- 
perience, I  discovered  the  cause,  I  hardly  knew  how  to  believe  that  men  of 
education  and  merit  could  be  so  much  at  variance  on  a  subject  they  ought  to 
be,  and  were  generally,  pretty  equal  judges  of.'* 

And  again,  on  the  mention  of  his  ^  School  for  Prejudice,**  in  which 
Mr.  Munden  had  declined  the  part  of  ^  Old  Liberal/'  and  was  with 
difficulty  prevailed  on  by  Mr.  Harris  to  tolerate  it,  he  remarks  that — 

'*  Although  every  performer  in  this  play,  during  rehearsal,  express^  them- 
selves much  pleased  with  it  as  a  whole,  yet  there  was  not  a  single  incident 
but  what  was  marked  out  by  one  or  other,  confidentially,  as  the  only  dangerous 

EBirt  of  the  comedy ;  no  two  persons  naming  the  same  objection ;  so  that 
ad  I  cut  out  all  I  was  advised  to  do,  I  must  have  omitted  the  whole  play 
w  hich  some  may  think  would  have  been  better  for  the  public." 

Thus,  what  with  the  jealousies  of  actors  and  the  pecuniary  views 
of  proprietors,  our  author's  muse  was  seldom  left  to  litter  unmolested ; 
the  necessary  consequence,  however,  of  his  having  let  her  out  to  hire 
at  a  weekly  stipend.  But  in  addition  to  these,  the  known  and  neces- 
sary evils  of  his  condition,  dangers  unforeseen  sometimes  occurred,  in 
the  anticipation  or  interference  of  rival  authors.  For  example,  a  lit- 
tle musical  piece,  the"  Naval  Pillar,"  brought  out  in  1799,  had  nearly 
Suffered  the  loss  of  its  principal  support,  the  character  of  a  Quaker, 
inimitably  acted  by  Munden,  from  a  cause  of  this  nature. 

*'  On  the  first  night  of  the  piece,  I  had  the  honour  of  bcintt  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Inchbald  by  Mr.  Lewis,  who  left  us  tete-a-tete  in  Mr.  Harris's  private 
box.    . 

**  This  talented  lady  expressed  considerable  surprise  that  I  should  possess 
nerve  suiBcient  to  be  present  at  the  first  representation  of  my  own  farce :  I 
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acknowledged  it  might  be  ca^er  foolhardy,  and  imply  a  look  ofdifiidaiioe  or 
sensibility ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  the  butteray  whkh  was,  in  case  of 
dondemnation^  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  was  too  volage  to  be  worth  alarm, 
^and  were  it  otherwise,'  I  added,  <  I  never  could  trust  a  friend's  report  wi^ 
respect  to  how  a  piece  might  be  received ;  as,  in  case  of  failure,  the  truth 
would  be  much  sotlened  down ;  and  should  alteration  be  necessary^  I  ou|i;ht 
]»ersonally  to  witness  the  fault,  in  order  to  be  a  better  judge  of  what  remcxfr 
Miould  he  applied.'  I  ventured,  too,  to  remark  to  the  authoress,  that,  thougn 
not  earlier  introduced,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  very  near  her  when  »he 
witnessed  the  first  night  of  her  comedy  of  '  Lovers'  Vows,*  to  which  she 
ipade  no  reply,  as  the  new  piece  was  just  commencing.  She  paid  it  much 
more  attention  than  I  thougnt  it  deserved,  till  aAer  Munden's  Quaker  had 
excited  considerable  laughter ;  when  Mrs.  Incbbald  suddenly  turned  from  thcf  <> 

stage  to  me,  and  asked  whether  it  would  be  of  '  material  conseouence,'  if  I 
were  to  omit  that  Quaker,  in  toto^  on  the  following  night.  I  dia  not  dare  to 
express  myself  with  such  colloquial  vulgarity  as  to  say  1  considered  my  Hab- 
bakuk  as  tnc  *  fiddle  of  the  piece ;'  but  respectfully  replied,  that  it  was  of  the 
most '  material  consequence'  to  me  to  retain  so  powerful  a  support  to  my 
weakly  offspring.  The  lady  observed,  *it  was  very  unfortunate,'  and  soon 
afler  quitteo  the  box,  which  Mr.  Lewis  shortly  after  re-entered ;  and  having 
seated  himself  in  Mrs.  Inchbald's  unoccupied  place,  told  me  that  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  was  shortly  to  bring  out  a  comedy  called  *  the  Wise  Man  of  the  Fast,** 
in  which  were  a  whole  family  of  Quakers;  and  apprehensive  of  being  antici- 
pated by  my  bantling,  the  lady  had  requested  Mr.  Harris  to  ask  me,  what,  in 
fact,  he  dia  not  think  exactly  fair  to  do,  and  therefore  commissioned  Mr. 
Lewis  to  bring  the  fair  authoress  and  me  in  contact,  in  order  that  she  migbfr 
essay  her  own  influence :  and  it  was  fortunate  for  me  she  had  not  heardof 
my  Broadbrim  till  that  very  day,  or  I  much  fear  1  should  have  been  pre- 
yailed  on  to  sacrifice  so  leading  a  feature  of  my  own  piece  to  the  supposed  ad- 
vantage of  her  play,  which  was  quite  as  successful  without  my  assbtance." 

Upon  the  whole,  when  we  consider  the  perils  npd&rgone  by  a  piece 
from  its  first  reading  to  its  first  public  representation,  what  robs,  what 
crosses,  what  impediments,  what  danger  of  being  strangled  behind  the 
curtain,  and  what  danger  of  being  damned  before  it,  our  wonder  is  not 
that  so  many  pieces  fail,  but  that  any  should  succeed.  As  we  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  furnish  a  chapter  of  dramatic  miseries  arising  from 
causes  within,  to  make  it  complete  we  shall  subjoin  a  passage  illustra- 
tive of  those  arising  from  without.  Tn  the  December  of  1802,  Mr. 
Dibdtn,  in  the  coarse  of  his  duty,  was  preparing  the  opera  called  "  Pa- 
lAJly  Quarrels"  for  representation,  and  as  nsual,  met  with  so  many  difii-  ^ 

culties  as  to  despair,  ^^  not.of  retaining  the  origin^^l outline. of  the  piece, 
but  of  bringing  it  before  the  public  in  any  shape  at  all."  Among  other 
obstructions^  Mr.  Fawcett  was  not  to  be  contented  without  a  song 
written  particularly  for  himself,  and  a  song  moreover  that  should  cele- 
brate, or  satirize,  we  know  not  which,  the  beauties  of  the  Jewish  per« 
suasion.  This  the  sons  of  Israel  took  amiss,  and  intimated  by  prior 
notice  to  the  author  their  disapprobation  of.  Mr.  Fawcetf  s  intended 
song, 

"  I  immediately  waited  on  Mr.  Harris,  who  bade  be  roe  of  good  cheer,  but 
by  no  means  to  think  of  withdrawing  the  song;  particularly  as  Mr.  Fawcett 
declared  he  was  by  no  means  afraid  to  sing  it.  Mr.  Harris  added  that  he  had 
hardly  ever  brought  out  a  piece  at  any  period,  without  its  beina:  preceded  by 
anonymous  threats  i  and  my  staunch  friend  Lewis  said,  *  U  there  really 
he^  conspiracy  against  the  opera,  that  conspiracy  will  be  the  making  of  it: 
for  I  don  t  thmk  a  London  audience  ever  errs  iu  its  jud|^ent,  and  am  quite 
sui^  i\^^  will  never  su&r  any  party,  however  muperous,  to  wrest  their  ngh^ 
of  judgment  from  them.'  " 
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"  Under  theaeimnressiont  we  took  the  Geld,  nine-tenths  of  the  theatie 
laughing  at  our  apprehemioni.  The  enemy  cam«,  however,  in  great  force, 
ftnd  by  too  earl?  a  manifeatatjon  of  hostility  put  the  unprgudiead  part  of  the 
audJencc  compieiely  on  their  guaid-  Before  the  firsttoag,  a  predetenniiuttioa, 
of  opposition  wu  aUrminsly  evident ;  and  in  alluaion  to  a  purcbue  1  waa 
then  completing,  a  skimijahing  corpa  of  hostile  gharp-shootcn  in  die  gallera 
began  to  cr^,  as  a  signal  for  the  general  chatgth  '  It  vont  do  1  it  voOt  do,  1  tell 
you  I  Uke  it  atayrtake  it  to  Sadler's  Veils  1'  The  impending,  ihimdei 
f^nunbled,  and  suMided,  and  grumbled  again,  till  the  appiear^nce  of  Fawcett 
ID  his  ■  Jewish  gaberdine'  proved  the. chosen  moaieiit  for  cMnneiicing  aa, 
uproar,  which,  but  for  the  Bubsequent  O.  P-  rdw,  of  noisy  nieiqory,  would 
never  have  been  equalled,    'flie  song  was  sting  and  encored,  but  not  heardt 

_:.' ,„y  Qf  (|,g  following  part  ofthe  opera,  or  the  words  in  which  it'wai 

- '  '-  repetition."— Vol.  i.  pp.  340—348, 

The  most  Buccessful  prodactioa  of  our  antUor's,  and,  indeed,  his' 
dtef-d'cenrre,  was  the  celebrated  paDtomiitte,  "  Molh»r.6o6te."  Its 
Ristoiy  previoos  to  repreaentation  is  rather  remarkable.  It  appears' 
that  Mr.  Dibdin  had  fpxtwn  weary  of  that  part  of  hiseDj^a^mentwhiGbJ 
Entailed  apoa  him  the  prodnction  of  the  ChriBtmaH  pantomime,  aad 
Mr.  Harris  had  consented  to  accept  in  aunual  farce  in  lieu  of  it. 

"  DuTtne  c'ght'  jeara  I  had  been 
iiitially  took  live  or  six  months  pre  ban 
d^ree  of  wonder,  during  niy  usual  sui 
preparation,'  no  magic  '  annourers  a< 
and  leap)  and  was  atiU  more  surprised, 
into  the  bargain,)  when,  not  more  thai 
knocked  at  my  door,  and  returned  the 
my  dear  Dibdin !  we  cannot  do  withe 

wai  thundentruck. — '  From  me,  sir  t  a  puitoniinK,  and  to'  b«  acted  lii  six 
Weeks  I  it  ia  impoaaible.  I  grant  I  might  write  one  i  but  how  i«  iti  tceneiy: 
to  be  painted  !  what  lime  for  machinery,  practice,  compoting  tbe  music,  &c.^ 
&c. )'— '  Well,  but  haTcyounotsomesketchesbyyouI'— '  Yet,air,  I  have 
shown  them  tq  you  often ;  and  strongly  recommended  one  in  paniciilar, 
which  you  have  for  five  years  reruaed,' — 'O,  what,  that  d — d  Mother  Goosct' 
whbra  ^u  are  so  wedded  to!  let'a  look  at  her  again:  ahe  haa  one  rCcom- 
meudattoQ :  there  it  no  finery  aboitt  her  i  and  the  aeenery,  in  general,  i«  too' 
ComiiKm-place  m  take  op  much  time :  so,  e'en  set  every  body  to  work  :  I; 
need  not  again  see  the  maooacrii^  1  will  speak  to  Farley,  and  von  muitloa* 
no  time.'—'  But,  sir,  our  late  agreement,  and  the  diSculiie*  thrown  in  my. 

way^ :'  '  You  are  too  good  a  lellow  to  talk  about  agreemenu  when  I  want 

you  to  do  me  a  lervice  i  and  as  for  difficulties,  you  shan't  meet  with  any  |  I' 
won't  suffer  it  Here  (giving  roe  hia  ichole  hand]  call  ereiy  body  about  you, 
atad  order  every  thing  you  like  r  1  cannot  expect  too  to  effect  much,  espe- 
cially with  Rich  a  tuhject :  bat  do  th«1>et(  you  can.'* " — Vol:  i.  pp.  397— 9fM. 

Mr.  Dibdin  did  the  best  he  could 
the  inimitable  Grimaldi.  HoweTer 
the  fdrtbcomiDg  pantomime,  that  h( 
he  Came  accompanied  by  Mr.  John 
mighty  indifferent  respecting  the  fa: 
Xn-.  Dibdin  boasts, "  to  put  mati]/  t'l 
I't>elieve  more,  rather  than  less,  tli 
Dibdin  did  not,  after  this,  propose 
the  "  Golden  Goose."    Yet  from  M 

rejected  U,  he  never  met  tbe  usual  cheering  clap  on  the  back,  by  which 

the  proprietor  was  wont  to  express  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction.   This 

R2 
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was  ungenerous,  and  as  would  seem  from  Mr.  Dibdin,  not  cousiatent 
with  the  proprietor's  usual  behaviour.     As,  for  example ; — 

"  On  ihc  19th  of  February,  1800,  my  Muse  was  caught  tripping,  and  my 
force  of  *  True  Friends'  had  nearly  proved  very  inimical  to  my  interests :  it 
was  acted  but  five  nights  ;  but  though  a  failure,  it  produced  me  one  feeling 
of  genuine  pleasure.  .  .  -  -  -  Mr.  Harris  paid  mc  more  than  usual 
attention ;  and  one  night,  when  adversity  came  '  htssine  hot  *  from  pit  and 
gallery,  kindly  helped  me  on  with  my  great-coat,  and  exclaimed, — *  An 
audience  is  seldom  wrong ;  but  in  this  case,  my  dear  Dibdin !  I  cannot 
imagine  why  they  hiss :  can  you? '  I  laughingly  told  him  1  supposed  they 
were  angry  because  the  farce  was  over." — Vol.  1.  pp.  265—266. 

The  clap  on  the  back  alludes  to  Mr.  Harns*s  mode  of  signifying  his 
entire  approbation ;  the  inferior  degrees  of  which  he  used  to  express 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  shook  hands. 

''  He  ^Idom  paid  a  compliment,  or  found  a  fault  1  but  passed  over  what  he 
thought  ineffective  by  doubling  the  leaves  down  so  as  to  cancel  it;  and  where 
he  was  pleased  with  a  passage,  would  say,  '  Let's  have  a  little  more  like  this.' 
On  meeting,  he  used  to  shake  hands  with  his  little  Bnger;  and  at  parting, 
gave  one,  two,  or  three  fingerb,  in  proportion  to  the  approbation  he  meant 
to  bestow  on   what  he  had  read  ;  but  to  be  favoured  with  his    whole 


gradations  of  his  approval  or  dissent  (as  connected  with  my 
advancement  or  failure  iu  tne  theatre)  usually  had  an  evident  effect  on  my 
spirits  during  the  day ;  and  my  wife,  guessing  the  state  of  the  theatrical 
thermometer,  has  remarked,  when  any  extreme  of  depression  or  exhilaration 
Occurred,  that  I  came  home  '  as  cold  as  a  little  'finger,'  or  '  as  happy  as  a 
handful.'  "—Vol.  i.  pp.  298—299. 

With  motherly  Mrs.  Baker's  warm  handful  of  butter  fresh  in  his 
memory,  we  don't  wonder  that  Mr.  Harris's  cold  little  finger  should 
have  depressed  his  spirits. 

The  list  of  dramatic  pieces,  of  various  kinds,  manufactured  by  our 
ihdefatigable  play-wright,  for  the  use  of  the  different  theatres  with 
which  he  was  connected — and  he  seems  to  have  had  something  to  do 
with  every  one  of  them  in  turn-— covers  no  fewer  than  ten  pages  of  small 
print !  <<  Dibdin,"  said  John  Kemble  to  him,  as  they  were  travelling 
together  in  a  post-chaise,  after  along  pause  in  the  conversation,  <<  how 
many  pieces  tor  the  stage  have  you  written?"  "  About  fifty,*  I  believe, 
sir,"  was  the  reply, "  or  probably  a  greater  number."  Kemble  again 
paused,  as  if  to  consider,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  What  a  misfortune  !  " 
Then  leaning  back,  he  relapsed  into  another  pause,  which  lasted  the 
remainder  of  the  journey.  "  What  U  misfortune ! "  repeats  the  author 
to  himself, — ^^  Did  he  mean  for  me  or  the  public?  "  As  the  fairest 
mode  of  putting  the  question  to  rest,  he  deciaes  that  the  public  and  he 
ought  to  be  set  down  as  equal  sharers  in  the  supposed  misfortune ;  and 
we  think  it  an  equitable  decision.  The  course  of  Mr.  Kemble's 
reflections  may  be  conjectured  to  have  run  thtis : — "Mr.  Thomas 
Dibdin  has  written  fifty  pieces  !  more  by  half  than  some  of  our  most 
voluminous  dramatists  have  produced  ;  and  more  by  two-thirds  than 
many  great  geniuses  have  accomplished.  The  lion  and  the  nobler 
beasts  propagate  their  species  only  after  long  intervals,  and  bear  but 

•  Only  a  fourth  of  the  number  to  which  they  eTentdaHy  amonnted. 
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one  at  a  time ;  the  inferior  animals  and  vermin  litter  swarms.  What 
a  misfortune  for  the  puhlic,  when  its  taste  is  so  low  as  to  tplerate  such 
a  writer !  What  a  misfortune  for  the  author,  when  his  necessities  are 
each  as  to  ohlige  him  to  write  for  such  a  public ! '' 

It  IS,  however,  more  probable  that  the  exclamation  sprung  out  of  a 
train  of  thought,  originating  in  a  remoter  source  than  the  subject  of 
the  present  conversation.  It  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon  with 
Kemble  to  brood  over  a  topic  that  had  been  started,  long  after  those 
with  whom  he  was  conversing  had  abandoned  it.  The  course  of  these 
secret  reflections  was  often  indicated  by  some  mal-apropos  expression, 
which,  while  it  betrayed  the  subject  of  his  reverie,  occ^ioned  not  a 
little  mirth  by  its  utter  irrelevance  to  the  subject  of  the  conversation, 

Mr.  Dibdin  was  successively  prompter  and  half-manager  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  after  its  last  resurrection  from  its  ashes.  In  these  two 
capacities  he  acted  under  two  successive  sub-committees,  in  the 
first  of  which,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  in  the  last,  Mr.  D.  Kinuaird,  ap- 
pear to  have  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  We  have  given  so 
copious  a  chapter  of  the  author*6  miseries,  that  we  have  but  little 
space  for  those  of  the  prompter  and  of  the  manager.  They  are  to  be 
found,  however,  in  considerable  abundance.  First,  as  to  the  prompter ; 
whose  place,  he  tells  us,  is  the  remotest  possible  from  a  sinecure : — 

*'  He  has  to  do  his  duty  to  the  public,  and,  if  he  can,  to  please  managers 
and  actors ;  the  first  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  do,  the  latter  impossible,  if 
the  said  prompter  be  a  man  of  probity.  Now  I  had  two  managers  to  please, 
who  seldom  meased  each  other ;  and  as  1  could  never  please  more  than  one 
at  a  time,  I  had  hard  work  to  '  carry  my  dish  even ; '  and  if  I  accomplished 
this,  there  was  a  higher  power,  ana  a  still  more  difficult  one  to  please,  in 
Uie  chief  man  of  the  ruling  committee  -  - " — Vol.  ii.  pp.  g,  10. 

"  Again,  whenever  a  part  is  given  out  for  study,  which  the  performer 
thinks  either  beneath  or  unsuited  to  his  or  her  abilities,— all  the  resentment 
ielt  on  the  occasion  is  uttered  in  presence  of  the  prompter,  (who  must  never 
be  a  tell-tale,)  on  the  managers  and  proprietors ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  higher  powers  are  extremely  anery  when  the  prompter  neglects  to  en- 
force obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  house,  or  excuses  any  member  of  the 
theatre  from  his  or  her  duties ;  he  has  the  same  troubles  to  encounter,  in  a 
minor  degree,  with  painters,  mechanists,  wardrobe-keepers,  and  band ;  and, 
in  fact^  has  all  the  arduous  tasks  of  stage  management  to  perform,  without 
being  entitled  to  the  credit  or  profits  of  any  of  them." — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  15. 

And  then  for  the  more  direct  and  peculiar  sweets  of  the  office : — 

**  I  have,  on  a  severe  winter's  day,  been  on  Drury  Lane  stage,  with  oae 
^lay-book  after  another  in  my  beniunbed  fingers,  from  ten  in  the  morning 

till  near  five  in  the  afternoon. -  -    The  actors  and  actresses,  up  to 

the  chin  in  surtouts  and  pelisses,  by  briskly  treading  the  stage,  could  nqw- 
and  then  keep  themselves  from  being  frozen  to  its  boards;  but  it  is  the 
prompter's  positive  duty  to  stand  still  and  steady  oii  his  post"— Vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

If  the  poor  prompter  stole  home  for  an  hoc^c  to  warm  himself  by  his. 
own  fire-side,  his  quarters  were  liable  to  be  beaten  up  by  a  half-angry 
message  from  the  theatre,  importing,  that  the  head  of  the  sub-com-; 
.  mitteft  had  called  in  the  interval,  uid  finding  nobody  there,  had  left 
word,  '<  it  was  very  hard  the  prompter  at  least  could  not  be  found  at 
his  post,  and  begged  that  Mr.  T.  Dibdin  might  be  told  as  much." 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  a  change  of  administration  en- 
sued, and  Mr.  Dibdin  was  elevated  from  the  post  of  prompter  to  that 
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of  balf-manftger.  He  bod  now,  as  he  eays,  fire  masten  and  r  coa.d- 
jator  to  go  on  peaceably  with, — a  thiag  not  to  be  expected. 

Four  of  his  "  masters"  were  disposed  to  draw  amicably  w^b  tbeir 
maaager ;  but  tbe  fifth  was  reatire ; — four  deported  themselres  fami- 
liarly, and  pat  tbenuelves  on  a  level  with  htm ;  but  the  fifth  was  al- 
ways his  "obedieat  servant;" — four,  when  be  left  Drmy  Lane  to 
assame  the  gorernmeut  of  the  Surrey,  mad£  bim  each  a  present,  after 
his  kind ;  the  fifth  gave  him — Leave  to  go :  the  greatest  favour  of  a)l. 
Byron  gave  him  drawings  of  Tuvkbb  costume;  Essex,  a  torkey-pia ; 
Uoore,  credit  for  fiOO/.;  Lamb,  au  Irisb  stave;  and  Kiunaira,  his 
dismissal.  Individually,  he  owns,  the  members  of  the  sub-commiUee 
deserved  well  of  him  ;  collectively,  be  says,  tbey  treated  him  tH ; — 
(tQ  loconsistency  not  ijiffieult  to  account  for,  since  we  know  that  one 
restive  horse  will  disorder  the  motion  of  the  whole  machine. 

Mr.  Dibdin'e  besetting  sin — as  is  the  case  witli  the  generality  of  bis, 

Srofession — is  tbe  very  opposite  of  a  want  pf  deference  for  rank, 
oaded  and  overdriven  he  must  have  been  to  shov  symptom*  fff  mu- 
tiny BO  decided  as  the  following. 

"  Bv  remon  a  (rating  frequently,  and  perhaps  wiih  more  wumtb  than  a 
mere  deputy's  deputy  was  supposed  to  be  cntiued  to  do,  dpeci^lly  when  dif- 
ference of  rank  was  evideniiy  taken  into  the  scale, — I  more  than  once,, 
though  unintentionally,  gave  great  offence,  in  the  committee-room,  to  a 
very  imaUptirtum  of  the  aggr^te  number ;  «nd  on  one  occasion  hastily  left 
tbe  room,  expressing  the  httle  regret  1  should  feel  if  I  never  entered  it  agsoo.' 
My  collesigue  was  blest  with  more  prudence,"— Vol.  ii.  pp.  103,  104. 

He  had  a  wife  and  children,  he  said,  forgcttiug  that  his  colteagne 
bad  also  a  wife  and  children.  The  principal  caose  of  disagreement 
waa  the  resolution  to  which  the  sub-committee  came  of  transferring 
tbe  privilege  of  distribating  nightfy  orders  from  the  managers  to  tbe 
■bareholders.  Tbey  either  took  it  entirely  away,  or  they  doled  qqt  s 
■cavty  nomber.  This  Mr.  DJbdin,  with  some  show  of  roaaou,  contends, 
vas  to  deprive  the  managers  of  one  main  source  of  iulueuce  over  tbe 
numerous  forces  they  bad  to  conduct. 

hose  established  characters  and  talents  placed 
It,  and  who  rather  claimed  them  as  a  sort  of 
[reed-on  privileges.)  either  felt  inJupaut  at  oi)r 
'itbout  cause,  oi  pmfeued  incri^ulity  at  (o  our 
nd  where,  at  last,  was  this  really  important  pri- 
ids  of  a  eentlemau,  who,  however  respectsble 
!  head  qfthe  money-takers  and  their  assistants, 
:  of  the  dramatic  government  of  a  dtfatrc,  qr 
In  of  favours  might  help  to  support  il,  thui 
s  time,  held  higher  situaQou*  there.'*— Vol.  li. 

Mc  pib^tu  app^rs  to  have  supported  the  Tfeight  of  five  m^ate^ 
indjfferently  well ;  bis  unhappy  successor,  less  atont-hearted  or  strooj- 
iNuked,  tottered  aud  fell. 

"  Poor  Raymond,  who  was  appointed  to  the  stage  management  after  my 
late  coadjutor,  soon  sank  under  the  weight  of  eternal  and  complicated  coui- 
mittee  c(Hi(erence,  instruction,  explanation,  and  undetermination.  Jt  was 
necessary  to  hold  correspondence  daily,  nightly,  and  all  night  with  diem ;  he 
leeeived  his  death-stioke  while  in  the  very  act  of  writing  a  Ions  an^  utKi^ 
lueless  letter  (on  some  points  never  to  be  ci«r^  up)  to  an  wAm  *m^  of 
.u  :..__   ,^,j^g  (old  me,  at  the  deceased  managet'e  fimeraf,  t^iu  1  n(^ 
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'  tke  only  man  qualified  io  ccttulttet  the  tfaeatre  at  lalt.    QmiU  dM/e.-^Vel.  ii. 
p.  106. 

^  The  only  man  qualified'* — he  could  not  kill  him. 

From  the  history  of  Mr.  Dibdin's  connexion  with  the  then  admints- 
tration  of  Drury  Lane,  we  are  inclined  to  draw  this  inference— that  a 
sab-committee  and  twin  managers  are  not  the  best  gorernment  imagin- 
able for  a  theatre.  Mr.  Dibdin  has  enriched  his  work  with  some  frag- 
ments of  a  Yoluminous  correspondence  between  himself  and  his  masters. 
These  indicate,  on  tlie  part  of  the  latter  (with  one  exceptioh)  much 
suavity  and  good  humour,  and  little  inclination  to  be  busy;  admirable 
qualities  in  a  sub-committee.  With  the  majority  so  happily  endowed, 
we  might  wonder  at  the  ill-success  of  their  management,  were  it  not 
clear  that  one  gentleman  was  cursed  "With  talents  and  a  disposition  for 
business,  great  enough  to  overbalance  the  want  of  them  in  his  colleagues. 
The  following  fMigment  of  a  letter  bespeaks  a  tura  for  business,  and  a 
propensity  to  interference,  omino«6>  beyond  measure,  to  the  success  of 
alRttirs:— 

**  I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  I  think  fiist  appearances  should  not 
be  permitted  to  mterrapt  good  business  i  and  this,  I  trust,  we  shall  oontinue 
to  have.  When  (at  what  hour)  is  the  *  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts  *  rehearsed, 
to-morrow  ?  Was  there  a  rehearsal  of  '  Love  for  Love '  to-day,  as  promked  I 
Mr.  Lamb  is  very  anxious  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  that  out :  1  entirely 
agree  with  him.  Should  Mr.  Kean  play  four  times  a  week  constantly  ?  I 
suppose,  however,  he  must  play  four  times  next  week  i  Richard,  Mondav, 
dec.  &c.,  in  virhieh  ease  '  Love  (or  Love'  may  be  produced  Wednesday  weeir; 
I  send  you  something  for  publication  $  add  some  more  of  your  own.  I  cannot 

give  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  piece  I  was  condemned  to  hear  yester- 
ay.    Speak  to  Lord  Byron  about  the  '  Spanish  Friar : '  he  promised  to  read  ^ 
and  castigate  it.    Your  obedient  servant,  Douglas  Kikvaird." 

—Vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

And  again,  on  another  occasion  :— 

**  Mr.  •••***!  will  talk  to  you  about :  he  is  assuredly  not  woftb  more 
than  4/.  ner  week ;  he  is  sometimes  above  mediocrity,  and  at  others  is  ludi- 
crous and  burlesque.     lam  ddighledat  the  prospect  qf  engaging  Mrs,  M'Gibbon' 
ti  8/.  9/.  10/.  per  week,  but  it  must  be  in  lieu  01  Mrs.  someDody  else :  we  will 
talk  about  it  to-morrow.^' — Vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

Was  the  writer  delighted  to  engage  Mrs.  M'Gibbon  at  any  rate,  or 
to  provide  a  principal  tiragic  actress  at  so  low  a  rate  ?  The  first  suppo- 
sition speaks  well  for  his  taste ;  the  latter  equally  well  for  his  judg-' 
ment.  There  is  here  a  nice  application  of  the  principled  of  the  count-, 
ing-house  to  the  management  of  a  theatre. 

The  other  members  of  the  sub-committee  write  in  a  Htaanet  Ofoally 
characteristic.  .        ,         > 

Lord  Byron  requests  a  couple  of  pit  orders  fortius  night.par/t*Ctt/«r/|f 
if  prohibited. — ^Hopes  that  Miss  —  has  recovered  from  the  elo- 

Suence  of  his  colleague,  ^^  which,  if  it  convinced,  it  is  the  first  timo— Ir 
o  not  mean  the  first  time  his  eloquence  had  that  efifect-^but  that  % 
woman  could  be  convinced  she  was  not  fit  for  any  thing  on  ^y  stage  ;**  * 
finally  threatens  that  if  Mr.  Sotheby's  tragedy  be  not  taken  ia  hajidn 
he  *^  will  let  loose  the  author  upon  them.^* 

^  Loid  Bjien  has  cisswheve  said  of  this  colleafnie  of  his,  that  the  daty  of  aavivp 
NO  to  apphcations  was  always  delegated  to  Mr.  Kinnaird,  firom  the  pleasure  whicu 
the  hrtter  efidestfy  took  in  it— 3ef  Medwin. 
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Mr.  Peter  Moore. — ^^  I  send  my  promised  bottle ;  my  complaint  was 
nearly  what  yours  appears  to  be ;  and  I  bad  prescribed  for  me  the 
Epsom  salts  and  <h1  of  mint,  and  this  bottle/'  &c. 

Lord  Essex  requests  Mr.  Dibdin  will  spare  him  a  few  short  words. 
In  Dr.  Pangloss's  styh 


*'  As  *  Wednesday,  420/.  gross  receipts,— *play  went  off  well, — Miss  Nash 

in  good  voice, — ^Mr. in  a  d— <1  passion, — Peter  Moore  got  a  new  wig  ? 

Tliursday,  house  crammed, — an  alderman  and  his  wife  nearly  squeezed  to 
death.  T.  D/  and  no  beginnings  and  endinss  of  '  your  lordship,'  and  '  obe* 
dient  servant; '  it  is  too  much,  and  must  not  oe." — Vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

.  Mr.  George  Lamb  writing  while  on  the  circuit,  comments  on  the  failure 
of  an  unhappy  debutant. 

**  I  am  not  very  sorry  for  it.  Tlie  best  thing  in  a  theatre,  next  to  decisive 
Miocess,  is  decided  failure :  mediocrity  is  the  ruin  of  a  theatre ;  you  f)ay  as 
dearly  for  it  as  for  excellence,  and  receive  as  little  as  for  perfect  imbe^ 
cility.  I  can  write  no  more :  I  am  arraigned  for  stealing  India  rubber,  and 
must  defend." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  6l. 

Mr,  Whitbread,  the  head  of  the  first  sub-committee,  writes  like  Mr. 
Whitbread.  **  The  farce  must  be  done  on  Thursday."  He  cannot 
oonceire  why  it  should  be  more  impossible  to  rule  Drury  Lane  than  to 
regulate  a  Bedfordshire  turnpike. 

.  ^*  Of  all  the  exti^rdinary  things,  or  at  least,  things  which  have  struck  me 
as  extraordinary,  since  I  have  become  conversant  with  the  interior  of  a 
theatre,  the  most  extraordinary  has  been,  the  refusal  of  performers  to  take  parta 
ofier^  them,  of  which  we  have  now  a  signal  instance  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Phillips.  I  do  not  understand  how  salaries  can  be  paid,  if  performers  will 
not  cooperate  to  render  pieces  attractive."— Vol.  ii.  p.  22. 

We  conclude  this  series  of  epistolary  fragments  with  a  letter  "  To 
Mr.  T.  Dibdin,  Esq.  Pripeter  of  the  Royal  Circus."  We  cite  it  entire^ 
by  reason  of  its  pre-eminent  merit. 

*'  Sir,  1  have  took  the  liberty  of  Troubling  you  with  those  few  lines,  to  Ask 
you  if  vou  have  an  Engagement  Vacant  in  Your  Company.    To  Let  You 


Usefull  at  the  Sides  as  a  Pheasant,  &c.  As  My  Inclination  for  treadinjg  the 
Stage  is  So  Strong,  That  i  am  like  Lothair,  '  Without  the  Stage  my  life  is  But 
a  Blank,'  my  Services  is  useless  to  Others  and  Miserable  to  Myself.  And 
further,  i  have  to  State,  iam  Very  Expeditious  at  Writing  Plays,  and  have  no 
Objection  of  Supplying  you  with  a  Melodrame  Every  3  Months  free  of 
Expence ;  and  i  have  one  now  in  my  Possession  Which  i  have  lately  Wrote* 
Entitled  The  (Assassins  of  the  forest,)  in  5  Acts,  Which,  sir,  is  yours,  if  you 
think  Proper  to  Engage  Me."— Vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

We  have  no  heart  to  pursue  further  the  career  of  this  indefatigable 
workman.  The  gains  so  painfully  accumulated  were  all  wrecked  in  one 
unlucky  venture.  He  embarked  his  whole  fortune  in  the  Surrey^  and 
was  mined  by  the  Cobourg ;  whilst  the^proprietor  of  the  Cobourg  was 
in  like  manner  ruined  by  the  Surrey.  Mr.  Glossop  and  be  hm  the 
satisfaction  of  comparing  notes,  and  finding  their  losses  nearly  equal. 

Mr.  Glossop  findCs  it  convenient  to  manage  a  theatre  abroad — ^Mr^ 
Dibdin  writes  Reminiscences  at  home.  It  is  to  be  hoped  their  present 
speculations  will  succeed  better  than  their  last.  And  for  Mr.  Dibdin^ 
with  more  taste,  and  better  judgment,  he  would  have  bid  fair  to  deserve 
success. 
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SIR  JONAH  BARBINGTQN'S  PERSONAL  SKETCHES  OF  HIS  OWN 

TIMES*» 

An  old  gentleman  between  seventy  and  eighty ,  of  extraordinary 
.memory 9  and  an  invention  wonderfully  fertile^  must  either  be  a  great 
bore  or  a  great  treasure.    Suppose  that  he  has  been  conversant  with  all 
the  characters  and  remarkable  events  in  his  country,  his  value  is  doubt- 
less much  increased,  especially  if  his  life  have  fallen  upon  a  strange  and 
unhappy  period  of  history.     Add  to  these  advantages  a  restless  activity 
which  age  cannot  tame  ;   an  insatiable  curiosity  which  prys  into  every 
possible  chink :  add  an  ardour,  an  impudence,  and  at  the  same  a 
simplicity  which  leads  the  individual  almost  unconsciously  into  the 
▼ery  thick  of  every  event:  suppose  moreover  a  national   relish  for 
humour,  a  habit  of  telling  enormous  taradiddles^  told  until  the  teller 
believes  them  himself,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  vivacious  talent,  of 
shallow  quickness,  of  power  of  seizing  and  representing  points  without  - 
a  particle  of  profound  knowledge  or  real  wisdom ;   add,  a  love  of 
joviality  and    boon  companionship,  a  host  of  generous  thoughtless 
impulses,  a  carelessness  of  to-morrow,  and  a  determination  to  enjoy 
to  day,  and  you  will  have  a  very  good  idea  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrimoton. 
There  are  few  stories  so  monstrous  as  the  facts  he  is  ready  to  vouch 
for,  there  are  few  better  jokes  than  he  makes  for  himself  and  others, 
no  man  has  .seen  more  remarkable  people,  few  can  draw  a  rough 
portraiture    of   their  coarser   traits  better  than  he,   few  can  write 
more  nonsense  when  he  would  be  wise ;  few,  in  short,  ever  compounded 
a  richer  budget  of  bounce,  anecdote,  bon  mot,  fiddlefaddle,  and  fun— 
not  to  mention  the  more  serious,  and  the  more  painful  interest  arising 
from  the  picture  collected  rather  from  strokes  and  scattered  touches, 
than  any  set  view  or  portrait  of  a  noble  country,  and  a  noble  people, 
in  a  state  of  convulsive  struggle  with  a  cruel  and  despotic  government. 
Sir  Jonah  Barringtou,  from  his  own  account,  appears  to  be  descended 
from  a  good  Irish  family.    He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
deeply  indebted  to  the  paternal  acres  for  any  large   supply  of  the 
goods  of  fortune.     But  a  good  family,  a  bold  face,  and  a  seat  at  the 
Irish  bar,  baclced  by  a  seat  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  an  adherence  to 
administration,  quickly  set  him  on  the  road  to  preferment.     He  does 
not  certainly  seem  to  have  been  deficient  in  talent  or  industry,  thoagh 
neither  of  the  most  efficient  species,  and  what  was  still  more  important, 
he  was  well  supplied  with  a  rational  ambition ;  he  was  desirous  of 
restoring  his  family  to  their  ancient  consequence  ;   the  means  at  that 
time  in  Ireland,  as  we  believe  they  are  still,  were  pretty  obvious.     Sir 
Jonah  got  on,  step  after  step,  advanced  his  fortunes,  and  he  at  length 
had  reason  to  flatter  himself  that  the  highest  objects  of  Irisli  ambition 
might  speedily  be  placed  within  his  reach.     But  Sir  Jonah  was  an 
Irishman,  and  on  an  Irishman  there  is  no  calculation.    When  a  states- 
man thinks  his  tool  most  in  love  with  his  dirty  work,  let  him  beware 
lest  the  sharp  end  be  not  turned  upon  himself.  The  English  government 
went  cautiously  to  work,  and  wanted  to  make  terms  with  Sir  Jonah  ; 

*  PeTBonil  Sketcbetf  of  hia  own  Times,  by  Sir  Jonah,  Barrington,  Judge  of  the  High 
Qcvti  of  Admiralty,  &Ci  &c«  &c«    London*    Colbum*    18tT. 
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tbey  wished  not  only  to  buy  him,  but  that  he  should  sign  the  contract. 
When  Sir  Jonah  went  to  apply  for  the  Solicitor-Generalship  which  had 
been  promised  him.  Lord  Castlereagh  asked  him  if  he  would  advocate 
a  Union ;  the  Irishman's  patriotism  arose,  and  he  acted,  like  a  man  of 
honour  and  honesty,  the  part  of  an  incorrupt  citizen.  Mr.  Secretary 
Cooke  said,  you  will  think  better  of  it.  Sir  Jonah ;  but  Sir  Jonah  says 
he  has  never  repented,  though  he  no  longer  lives  in  Merrion-sqpare, 
and  is  obliged  to  do  his  Admiralty  Judge's  duty  by  deputy. 

The  plan  of  Sir  Jonah's  autobiography  is,  we  think,  the  best  that 
has  yet  been  hit  up.  He  does  not  pursue  a  continuous  narrative* 
but  groups  his  recollections  by  events,  or  persons,  or  things.  He  writes 
chapters  on  different  periods  or  different  persons,  and  gives  under  each  his. 
personal  experience  and  his  private  opinions.  For  the  latter  we  profess 
a  idnd  of  good-natured  contempt ;  they  are  shallow,  silly,  ana  more- 
over ignorant,  beyond  measure ;  for  instance,  he  says,  as  if  he  had 
made  a  discovery,  that  radical  reform  is,  in  his  estimation,  proxinMte 
revolution;  universal  suffrage,  inecctinguiahable  uproar i  annual 
parliaments,  nothing  less  than  periodical  bloodshed.  Now,  asks  Sir 
Jonah,  who  would  relish  proximate  revolution,  inextinguisliable  uproar, 
and  periodical  bloodshed  ?  This  the  venerable  gentleman  calls  reasonings 
and  wriggles,  and  bellows,  and  chuckles,  as  if  he  had  laid  an  egg  that 
was  to  breed  the  greatest  political  chicken  ever  yet  hatched,  it 
might  be  thought  all  very  fine  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  it  is  too  late 
now,  we  trust,  for  such  logic.  Sir  Jonah's  facts  we  like  much  better  than 
his  opinions.  His  facts  are,  however,  separable  into  two  broad  divisions, 
the  ^  Irish  facts'  and  the  *  facts  all  over  the  world.'  The  Irish  facts  are 
those  which,  as  they  only  could  take  place,  we  suppose,  in  Ireland,  are 
only  narrated  and  credited  by  Irishmen ;  the  facts  all  over  the  world 
are  such  as  any  sober  person  may  believe  to  have  had  an  existence. 
Of  these  two  classes  we  scarcely  know  which  we  like  best,  the  genuine 
or  the  pseudo-facts.  Sir  Jonah  is  so  able  a  bouncer,  that  we  may  say 
we  had  often  rather  hear  his  lie  than  another  man's  truth.  He  has 
such  an  enjoyment  in  the  concoction  of  his  "  crackers ; "  he  revels  so  in  a 
clinching  circumstance,  he  vouches  for  the  truth  with  such  a  startling  rap 
on  the  table,  and  then  ends  all  in  such  a  good-humoured  **  what  will 
you  lay  it's  a  lie ! "  that  the  excitement  is  altogether  charming.  After 
the  elaboration  of  s^/act,  the  most  magnificent  in  all  its  proportions  and 
most  complete  in  all  its  details ;  after  accouching  a  monster  such  as  the 
world  never  saw  equalled  in  extent,  a  leviathan  of  a  lie,  sprawling  it» 
hundred  legs  and  eyes  of  circumstance,  perhaps  grasping  in  one  claw 
the  whole  produce  of  Munster,  and  staring  at  the  world  with  eyes  as  large 
as  a  gas  manufactory,  it  is  delightful  to  see  the  woithy  Sir  Jonas  disowi^ 
his  whale,  swear  that  it  is  a  neat  little  qreature  produced  all  in  the 
regular  way  by  a  brace  of  respectable  well-doing  people  at  Wateribrd  ; 
and  when  the  incredulous  laugh  goes  round,  and  the  worthy  judge  see» 
that  it  ioill  not  go  down,  ah !  then  with  what  a  merry  counteaaaoe 
does  the  real  Frankenstein  yield,  and  grow  fainter  and  fainter  in  hi* 
asseverations,  until  the  audience  on  their  parts  subside  into  a  peMta 
acquiescence,  and  it  is  well  understood  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for 
their  entertainment.  We  know  nothing  of  Sir  Jonah  in  private,  but  he 
strikes  us  as  the  finest  example  of  the  Pinto  school— ^the  priri^ 
leged  bouncers,  who  will  turn  half  a  ceatury  into  historical  roBMoeee/ 
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wi^thput  a  single  ipipeachment  of  tb^ir  T^r^city ;  tbe  most  boiiovrable 
and  apright  men,  are  given  to  the  exertion  of  their  inventi7e[  fjacoltie^ 
in  the  shape  of  story  telling :  it  is  on  spch  individuals  that  tn^  yoke  of 
wedded  life  hears  hardest.  A  married  maaa,  lives  with  a  constant 
witness,  who  checks  hipn  in  his  brightest  creations.  We  have  seen  a 
look,  or  a  Oh  Sir  Jonah  1  or  Sir  Peter !  crush  in  the  bad  the  most 
splendid  aud  odorUeroiis  of  novelties.  The  good  roan  indeed  proceedft 
after  "  you  know  what  I  say  is  true  my  dear  V*  but  it  is  with  diminished 
force  and  checked  energy ;  the  lady  keeps  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon 
her  plate,  perhaps  a  tell-tale  blush  burns  in  the  cheek,  and  the  narrator, 
after  casting  a  tew  looks  at  the  reluctant  and  ashamed  auditor,  stops, 
hesitates,  ^i  at  length,  to  the  utmost  mortification  of  the  auditors, 
botches  up  a  lame  conclusion.  Yes !  a  wife  is  ii^  all  ways  a  great  jncum- 
braiice  to  a  story  tejlar.  Though  he  may  have  even  told  his  stories  till 
the  pair  both  believed  them  true ;  the  one  by  dint  of  tiling,  Jtiia  other 
by  hearing,  still  the  lady  is  in  the  way,  for  nothing  Is  so  inspiring 
and  refreshing  as  a  totally  fresh  auditorv,  or  so  depressing  as  the 
presence  of  one  to  whom  the  whole  affair  ia  as  familiar  as  tiie  weH- 
wom  stair. 

But,  besides  the  Bounces  of  Sir  Jonah,  fcem  whidi' we  shall  make 
a  delicious  selection,  there  is  much  pf  ^^  the  fact  universal,"  which  is 
particularly  interesting.  It  relates  chiefly  to  Ireland  and  Irishmen, 
and  serves  to  make  known  the  peculiarities  of  that  extraordinary  na- 
tion. From  this  part,  iUustrative  of  Ireland  and  Irishmen,  we  shall 
collect  many  curious  passages.  There  is  still  a  third  part ;  this  tuntf 
upon  the  affairs  of  France  during  the  hundred  days*  Sir  Jonah  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Havre,  when  Napoleon  returned  froiQ  £lba*  AH  the 
other  British  subjects,  at  that  time  in  the  town,  made  off  belter-' 
skelter  to  their  native  land';  but  Sir  Jonah,  whether  caring  less 
fibout  his  native  land  than  they,  or  influenced  by  that  irrepressible 
inquisitiveness,  that  led  him  to  look  through  every  key-hole  with  a 
spying-glass,  and  to  mount  every  hill  with  a  telescope,  took  his  family 
to  Paris,  ^^  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den !  '*  }Ie  had,  along  with  the 
f^w  Snglisb  at  that  time  in  France,  an  opportunity  of  witaessing  a 
series  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  that  ever  took  place  in  Europe. 
This  division  of  the  work,  along  with  muoh  BHsceHaneous  matter, 
Vhich  we  cannot  class  when  taken  with  the  Bounces,  and  the 
Anecdotes  of  Ireland  and  Irishmen,  make  all  together  the  most 
amusing  volume  that  ha^  issued  from  the  press.  That  we  are  correct 
i^  (he  asQcrtion  wi^  be  proyed  by  wt  ^tracts,  which,  we  are  well  coor 
¥iiipe4»  in  spite  of  the  duUaees  of  the  eritie^  will  make  pf  the  ^lfiar> 
saatest  book  the  pleasantest  article  in  our  present  number. 

We  shall  commence  with  the  Bounces,  premising  that  we  only  pick 
out  a  kw  of  the  most  healthy  and  thriving  of  Sir  Jonah's. progeny.* 
And  in  this  department,  we  much  regret  that  our  space  will  not  permit 
us  \q  transfer  the  jpto^nce,  which  vo  have  nam^d  ia  Pvr  notes  the 
^omanipe  of  the  Q^{]^.  li  is  ao  ^Wf^vmt  of  a  m>ta1^  d^ftAKt?*  9a4a 
lif  lair  JoAaVs  m»t  aiwt,  BUzab^th  FitsgOHad^  of  her  eailla  of 
Moret  Its  iktaS^  asa  given  vnA  i^  precision  and  the  foree  of  tho 
author  of  Waveriey,  and  should  show  Sir  Jonah  wh^re  hia  talent  Kea. 
T^e,  however,  can  communicate  no  part  of  the  interest  by  a  (piota- 
t\q^,  an4  sh^  p«lx  |fly«9 1^^  ^W^^t  Pl  tWi  W»i  Udy  p|  Tdfietudlemu 
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to  the  besiegers,  who,  having  entrapi>ecl  her  husbaod,  proposed  an 
exchange  of  him  for  the  castle. 

The  lady  attended  his  proposals,  which  were  very  laconic.  '  I'm  a  truce. 


___  squire  and  you'll  render  the  keep, 

game,  the  squire  will  be  throttled  before  your  two  eyes  in  naif  an  hour.' 

<*  <  Flag  of  truce  1 '  said  the  heroine,  with  due  dtenity,  and  without  hesi- 
tation ;  *  mark  the  words  of  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald^  of  Moret  Castle :  they  may 
serve  for  your  own  wife  upon  some  future  occasion.  Flag  of  truce !  I  won  i 
render  ray  keep,  and  I'll  tell  you  why — ^Elizabeth  Fitzgerald  may  get  another 


husband,  but  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald  may  never  get  another  castle;  so  I'll  keep 
what  I  have,  and  if  you  can't  get  off  faster  than  your  legs  can  readily  carry 
you,  my  warders  will  try  which  is  hardest,  your  skuII  or  a  stone  bullet.' 

*'  The  O'CaJiils  kept  their  word,  and  old  Squire  Stephen  Fitzgerald,  in  a 
short  time,  was  seen  dangling  and  performing  various  e>'olutions  in  the  air, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  Jacobites,  the  mortification  of  the  warders, 
and  chagrin  (which  however  was  not  without  a  mixture  of  consolation)  of 
my  great-aunt,  Elizabeth." — Vol.  i.  p.  22. 

As  we  cannot  give  this  story  in  all  its  completeness,  we  shall  not 
ventore  to  say  more  of  it,  but  go  on  to 

Bounce  I. 

The  Bounce  of  the  soft  Wall  and  the  hard  Heads. 
It  must  be  premised,  that  Sir  Jonah's  brother  had  built  a  hunting- 
lodge  ;  of  the  description  of  life  he  led,  and  of  the  entertainment  he 
a£forded  his  guests,  we  must  give  some  preliminary  information. 

**  A  hogshead  of  superior  claret  was  therefore  sent  to  the  cottage  of  old 
Quin  the  huntsman  $  and  a  fat  cow,  killed,  and  plundered  of  her  skin,  was 
hung  up  by  the  heels.  All  the  windows  were  closed  to  keep  out  the  light. 
One  room  filled  with  straw  and  numerous  blankets,  ivas  destined  for  a  bed- 
chamber in  common ;  and  another  was  prepared  as  a  kitchen  for  the  use  of 
the  servants.  Claret,  cold,  mulled,  or  buttered,  was  to  be  the  beverage  for 
the  whole  company ;  and  in  addition  to  the  cow  above  mentioned,  chickens, 
bacon  and  bread  were  the  only  admitted  viands.  Wallace  and  Hoscy,  my 
father's  and  my  brother's  pipers,  and  Doyle,  a  blind  but  a  famous  fiddler, 
were  employed  to  enliven  the  banauet,  which  it  was  determined  should 
continue  till  the  cow  became  a  skeleton,  and  the  elaret  should  be  on  its 
stoop. 

**  My  two  elder  brothers ; — two  ^ntlemen  of  the  name  of  Taylor  (one  of 
them  afterwards  a  writer  in  India)  f — a  Mr.  Harrington  Lodge,  a  rough 
songster; — Frank  Skelton,  a  jester  and  a  butt ; — Jemmy  Moffat,  the  most 
knowing  sportsman  of  the  neighbourhood ; — and  two  other  sporting  gentlemen 
of  the  county,— composed  the  permaneni  bacchanalians.  A  few  visitors  were 
occasionally  admitted. 

'*  As  for  myself,  I  was  too  unseasoned  to  go  through  more  than  the  first 
ordeal,,  which  was  on  a  frosty  St.  Stephen^  daj,  when  the  '  hard  goen^ 
nartoolL  of  their  opening  banquet,  and  several  neighbours  .were  invited,  to 
honour  the  commencement  of  what  they  called  their  '  shut-up  pil^mage,' 

"The  old  huntsman  was  the  only  male  attendant ;  and  his  ancient  spouse, 
once  a  kitchen-maid  in  the  family,  now  somewhat  resembling  the  amiable 
Leonarda  in  Gil  Blas,^  was  the  cook  ;  whilst  the  dru<%ery  feU  to  the  lot  of 
the  whiimer*in.  A  long  knife  was  prepared  to  out  coUope  from  Uie  cow ;  a 
lar^  turt  fire  seemed  to  coiirt  the  gridiron ;  the  pot  bubbled  up  as  if  proud 
of  Its  contents,  whilst  plump  white  chickens  floated  in  crowds  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water;  the  simmering  potatoes,  just  bursting  their  drab 
surtouts,  exposed  the  delicate  whiteness  of  their  mealy  bosoms ;  the  claret 
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"was  tapped,  and  the  long  earthen  wide- mouthed  pitchers  stood  gapittt  under 
the  iinpatieut  cock,  to  receive  their  portions.  The  pipers  plied  their  chaunts ;. 
the  fiddler  tuned  his  cremona  $  and  never  did  any  feast  commence  with  more 
auspicious  appearances  of  hilarity  and  dissipation,  appearances  which  were  not 
doomed  to  l>e  falsified. 

*'  I  shall  ne^er  forget  the  attraction  this  novelty  had  for  my  youthful  mind. 
All  thoughts  but  those  of  good  cheer  were  for  the  lime  totauly  obliterated. 
A  few  curses  were,  it  is  true,  requisite  to  spur  on  old  Leonarda's  skill,  but 
at  length  the  banquet  entered :  the  luscious  smoked  bacon,  bedded  on  its 
cabbage  mattress,  and  partly  obscured  by  its  own  savoury  steam,  mieht  have 
tempted  the  most  fastidious  of  epicures ;  whilst  the  round  trussed  chickens, 
ranged  by  the  half  dozen  on  hot  pewter  dishes,  turned  up  their  white  plump 
merry-thoughts,  exciting  equally  the  eye  and  appetite :  fat  colIo]>s  of  the 
hangmg  cow,  sliced  indiscriminately  from  her  tenderest  points,  grilled  over 
the  clear  embers  upon  a  shining  gridiron,  half  drowned  in  their  own  luscious 
juices,  and  garnished  with  little  pyramids  of  congenial  shalots,  smoked  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well -furnished  board.  A  prologue  of  cherry-bounce 
(brandy)  preceded  the  entertainment,  which  was  enlivened  by  hob-nobs  and 
joyous  toasts. 

"  Numerous  toasts,  in  fact,  as  was  customary  in  those  days,  intervened  to 
prolong  and  give  zest  to  the  repast— every  man  shouted  forth  his  fair  favourite, 
or  convivial  pledge ;  and  each  voluntarily  surrendered  a  portion  of  his  own 
reason,  in  bumpers  to  the  beauty  of  his  neighbour's  toast.  The  pipers  jerked 
fVoin  their  bags  appropriate  planxties  to  every  jolly  sentiment :  the  Jokers 
cracked  the  usual  jests  and  ribaldry ;  one  sonester  chanted  the  joys  of  wine 
and  women  $  another  gave,  in  full  glee,  the  pleasures  of  the  fox-chace :  the 
fiddler  sa\^ed  his  merriest  jigs  :  the  old  huntsman  sounded  his  horn,  and 
thrusting  his  fore-finger  into  nis  ear  (to  aid  the  quaver),  gave  the  view  JwUoa  ! 
of  nearly  ten  minutes'  duration ;  to  which  melcxly  tally  ho  !  was  responded 
by  every  stentorian  voice.  A  fox's  brush  stuck  into  a  candlestick,  in  the  centre 
of  the  table,  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity !  Claret  flowed — bumpers  were 
multiplied — ^and  chickens,  in  the  garb  of  spicy  spitchcocks,  assumed  the 
name  of  devih  to  whet  the  appetites  which  it  was  impossible  to  conquer !" — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  64—68. 

Now  for  the  Boance,  the  scene  of  which  lies  in  the  new-bnilt 
cottage  which  Mr.  Henry  French  Barrington  had  lately  built,  as  a 
convenient  spot  for  the  celebration  of  orgies  similar  to  those  already 
described.  Sir  Jonah  and  his  lady  one  morning  travelling  in  the 
district  where  his  brother  resided,  determined  to  give  him  the 
surprise  of  an  early  visit.  They  arrive,  as  is  mdst  probable,  ou  the 
morning  that  he  had  just  risen  npon  the  ruins  of  a  debauch,  and  had 
much  difficulty  in  restoring  the  bacchanalians  to  their  waking  senses. 
In  two  instances,  it  appears  to  have  been  more  easy  to  wake  than  to 
rouse  the  guests. 

"  All  bein^  duly  in  onler,  we  at  length  awakened  Joe  Kelly,  and  Peter 
Alley,  his  neighbour ;  they  had  slept  soundly,  though  with  no  other  pillow 
than  the  wall  i  and  my  brother  announced  breakfast  with  a  view  holloa  /* 

"  The  twain  immediately  started  and  roared  in  unison  with  their  host 
most  tremendously  I  it  was  however  in  a  very  different  tone  from  the  view 
holloa^ — and  perpetuated  much  lon^r. 

** '  Come,  boys,'  says  French,  giving  Joe  a  pull — '  come !' 

**  •  Oh,  murder  I'  says  Joe,  *  I  can't !' — •  Murder !— murder  I'  echoed 
Peter.  French  pulled  them  again,  upon  which  they  roared  the  more,  still 
retaming  their  places.  I  have  in  my  lifetime  laugned  till  I  nearly  became 
spasmodic ;  but  never  were  my  risible  muscles  put  to  greater  tension  than, 

*  The  shout  of  huaten  when  the  game  ii  ia  view» 
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Qpeil  tkb  occasion.  The  wafi,  a»  I  said  before,  had  only  that  day  received  a 
doat  of  mortar,  and  of  course  i^asauite  soft  and  yielding  when  Joe  and  Peter 
lltought  proper  to  make  it  thetr  pillow ;  it  was  nevertheless  setting  fast  from 
the  heat  anci  lights  of  an  ei^teen  hours'  carousal  i  and,  in  the  morning, 
when  my  brother  awakened  nis  guests,  the  mortar  had  completely  set,  and 
their  hair  being  the  thing  most  calculated  to  amalgamate  therewith,  the  entire 
of  Joe's  stock,  together  with  his  queue,  and  halt  his  head,  was  thoroughly 
and  irrecoverably  bedded  in  the  greedy  and  now  marble  cement,  so  that  if 
determined  to  move,  he  must  have  taken  the  wall  along  wiUi  him,  for 
''separate  it  would  not. — One  side  of  Peter's  head  was  in  die  same  state  of 
imprisonment.  Nobody  was  able  to  assist  them,  and  there  they  both  stuck 
fest. 

*'  A  consultatibn  was  now  held  on  this  pitifbl  case,  which  I  maliciously 
endeavoured  to  prolong  as  much  as  I  could,  and  which  was,  iti  fact,  «very 
now  and  then  interrupted  by  a  roar  from  Peter  or  Joe,  as  they  made  fresn 
efforts  to  rise.  At  len^h,  it  was  proposed  by  Dan  Tyron  to  send  for  the 
stone-cutter,  and  get  him  to  cut  them  out  of  the  wall  with  a  chisel.  I  was 
literally  unable  to  speak  two  sentences  for  laughing.  The  old  woman 
meanwhile  tried  to  soften  the  obdurate  wall  with  melted  butter  and  new 
milk — ^but  in  vain. — I  related  the  school  story  how  Hannibal  had  worked 
through  the  Alps  with  hot  vinegar  and  hot  irons  : — this  experiment  likewise 
was  made,  but  Hannibal's  solvent  had  no  better  success  than  the  old  crone's, 
^eter,  being  of  a  more  passionate  nature,  grew  ultimately  quite  outrageous : 
he  roared,  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  swore  vengeance  against  the  mason ; — but 
as  he  was  only  held  by  one  side,  a  thought  at  last  struck  him :  he  asked  for 
two  knives,  which  being  brought,  he  whetted  one  against  the  otherj,  and 
introducing  the  blades  close  to  his  skull,  sawed  away  at  cross  comers  till  he 
was  liberated,  with  the  loss  only  of  half  his  hair  and  a  piece  of  his  scalp, 
which  he  had  sliced  off  in  zeal  and  haste  for  his  liberty.  I  never  saw  a  fellow 
so  extravagantly  happy !  Fur  was  scraped  from  the  crown  of  a  hat,  to  stop 
the  bleeding ;  nis  head  was  duly  tied  up  with  the  old  woman's  praskeen  ;* 
and  he  was  soon  in  a  state  of  bodily  convalescence.  Our  solicitude  was  now 
required  solely  for  Joe,  whose  head  was  too  deeply  buried  to  be  exhumated 
with  so  much  facility.  At  this  moment.  Bob  Casey,  of  Ballynakill,  a  very 
celebrated  wig-maker,  just  dropped  in,  to  see  what  he  could  pick  up  honestly 
in  the  way  oT  his  profession,  or  steal  in  the  way  of  anything  else ;  and  he 
immediately  undertook  to  get  Mr.  Kelly  out  of  the  mortar  by  a  very  expert 
but  tedious  process,  namely,— clipping  with  his  scissors  and  tnen  rooting  out 
with  an  oyster  knife.  He  thus  nnally  succeeded,  in  less  than  an  hour,  in 
setting  Joe  once  more  at  liberty,  at  the  price  of  his  queue,  which  was  totally 
lost,  and  of  the  exposure  of  his  raw  and  bleeding  occiput.  The  operation 
was,  indeed,  of  a  mongrel  description — somewhat  between  a  complete 
tonsure  and  an  imperfect  scalping,  to  both  of  which  denominations  it  cer- 
tainly presented  claims."— Vol.  i.  pp.  81 — 84. 

This,  of  course,  is  all  perfectly  true — though  an  ill-natured  person 
might  say  that  the  heads  of  the  sufferers  were  more  likely>  all  things 
considered,  to  yield  to  the  wall,  they  the  wall  to  them. 

The  next  Bounce  which  we  have  to  r6^6rd  is  the  Resurrection" 
Bounce,  and  is  in  our  catalogue 

BOUNCB    IT. 

One  Lanegan  had  combined  with  Mrs.  0*Flaherty  to  poison  the 
Captain,  her  husband.  For  this  crime  Lanegaa  was  hanged,  and  doly 
<]iiartered  or  cut  in  four  places-v-a  ctrcumstance  which  does  not  pre- 
w»t  htm  from  drinking  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  eating  a  loe^f  of  bread 
With  Sir  Jonah  and  a  friend,  in  De'rereux'-court,  Temple. 

*  A  come  dirty  apron,  worn  by  working,  women  in  a  kHchon,  iir  the  country  parts 
of  Ireland. 
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•*  A  tempfav  nd  a.  Maud  of  minrev  Mr.  David  Landarr  a  tofc,  ftit,  good* 
liumottied,  BiiqKntitioiis  young  fell«w,  wai  m/dng  m  hU  lodgmgB,  Dev^muc-^ 
eonrt,  London,  one  evening  at  t^iglit.  I  was  with  hiro,  and  we  were 
agreeably  employed  in  eating  strawberries  and  drinking  Madeira.  While 
mus  dating  away  in  cheerful  mood,  and  lauding  loudly  at  some  remark 
made  by  one  of  as*  my  back  being  towards  the  door,  I  perceived  my  friend^t 
colour  suddenly  diange— his  eyes  beem  fixed  and  ready  to  start  out  of  hm 
Imd — his  lips  quivered  convulsively — ^his  teeth  chattered — ^laige  dvops  oi 
perspiration  flowed  down  his  forehead,  and  his  hair  stood  nearly  erect. 

**  As  I  saw  nothing  calculated  to  excite'  these  motions,  I  natumlly  con* 
ceived  my  friend  was  seized  widi  a  fit,-  and  rose  to  assist  him^.  He  did  not 
Kgard  mj  movements  in  the  least,  Imt  seiaing  a  knife  which  lay  on  the 
table,  with  the  gait  of  a  palsied  man,  reUieated  backward»-*his  eyes  still 
fix«d-— to  the  distant  part  of  the  room,  where  he  stood  shtveiing,  aB^ 
attempting  to  pray ;  but  not  at  the  moment  recollecting  anv  prayer,  he  b»Mn- 
his  catechism,  thinking  it  the  best  thing  he  could  do :  as—'  What 


to  repeat 

is  your  name  ?    David  Lander !  ^  Who  gave  you  that  name  ?    My  godfMiert 

and  ffodmothers  in  my  baptbm  1'  dec.  Sec. 

**I  instantly  concluded  the  man  was  mad  :  and  turning  about  to  go  for 
some  assistance,  I  was  myself  not  a  little  startled  at  sight  of  a  tall,  nmgfa- 
looking  personage,  many  days  unahaved,  in  a  very  shabby  black  dress,  and' 
idtogetner  of  the  most  uncouth  appearance. 

"  '  Don't  be  frightened,  Mr.  Lander,'  said  the  figure,^  sure 'His  me  that's 
here.' 

*'  When  David  Lander  heard  the  voice,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and'  subse-* 
quently  flat  upon  his  face,  in  which  position  he  lay  motionless. 

'^  The  spectre  (as  I  now  began:  to  imagine  it)  stalked  towards  the  door, 
and  I  was  m  hopes  he  intended  to  make  his  exit  thereby ;  instead  of  which, 
however,  having  deliberately  shut  and  bohed  it,  he  sat  himself  down  in  the 
chair  which  I  had  previously  occupied,  with  a  contenance  nearly  as  full  of 
horror  as  that  of  Davy  Lander  himself. 

*'I  was  now.totally  bewildered  ;  and  scarce  knowing  what  to  do,  was  about 
to  throw  a  jug  of  water  over  my  fiiend,  to  revive  him  if  possible,  when  the 
stranger,  in  a  narsh  croaking  voice,  cric^d*— 

*•  *  For  the  love  of  God,  give  me  some  of  that,— for  I  am  perishing  I' 

**  I  accordindk  did  so,  and  he  took  the  jug  and  drank  immoderately. 

**  My  friend  Davy  now  ventured  to  look  up  a  little,  and  perceiving  that  I 
was  becoming  so  familiar  with  the  goblin,  his  courage  somewhat  revived, 
but  still  his  speech  was  difficult : — ^he  stammered,  and  gazed  at  the  figure,  for 
soToe  time,  but  at  len^h  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  tangible  andmortal. 
The  effect  of  this  decision  on  the  face  of  Davy  was  as  ludicrous  as  the  fright 
had  been.  He  seemed  quite  ashamed  of  his  former  terror,  and  affected  to 
be* stout  as  a  lion !  though  it  was  visible  that  he  was  not  yet  at  his  ease.  He 
now  roared  out  in  the  broad,  cursing  Kerry  dialect :  '*  Why  then,  blood  and 
thunder  1  is  that  you,  Lanegan  V 

"  *  Ah,  Sir,  speak  easy,'  said  the  wretched  being. 

*'  *  How  the  devil,'  resumed  Davy,  '  did  you  get  your  four-  quarters 
stitched  together  again,  after  the.hangman  cut  tnem  o£f  of  you  at  Stephen's 
Green  I' 

"  ^  Ah,  gentlemen !'  exclaimed  the  poor  culprit,  '  speak  low :  have 
mercy  on  me.  Master  Davy,  you  know  it  was  I  taught  you  your  I^tin.  I'm 
starving  to  death !' 

"  *  You  shall  not  die  in  that  way,  you  villainous  schoolmaster  I'  saidDavy> 
pushing  .towards  him  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine  that  stood  on  the 
table. 

"  The  misenble  creature  having  ate  the  bread  with  avidity,  and  drunk  two 
or  three  glasses  of  wine,  the  lamp  of  life  once  moreseemea  to  brighten  up. 
Afler  a  pause,  he  communicated  every  circumstance  relating  to  his  sudden 
appeaiance  before  us.    He  confessed  having  bought  the  arsenic  at  the  desire 
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of  Mrs.  CFlaheit]^,  and  that  he  was  aware  of  Ihe  application  of  it;  but 
solemnly  protested  that  it  was  she  who  had  seduced  him ;  he  then  proceeded! 
to  inform  us  that  after  having  been  duly  hanged,  the  sheriff  had  delivered  his 
body  to  his  mother,  but  not  until  the  executioner  bad  given  a  cut  on  each 
limb,  to  save  the  law ;  which  cuts  bled  profusely,  and  were  probably  the 
means  of  preserving  his  life.  His  mother  conceived  that  the  vital  spar£  wat^ 
not  extinct,  and  therefore  had  put  him  into  bed,  dressed  his  wounded  limb8>> 
and  rubbed  his  neck  with  hot  vinegar.  Having  steadily  pursued  this  process, 
and  accompanied  it  by  pouring  warm  brandy  and  water  down  his  throat,  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  he  was  quite  sensible,  but  experienced  horrid  pains  for 
several  weeks  before  his  final  recovery.  His  mother  filled  the  coffin  ht  was 
brought  home  in  with  bricks,  and  got  some  men  to  bury  it  the  same  night  in 
Kilmainham  burial-ground,  as  if  ashamed  to  inter  him  in  open  day.  For  a 
long  time  he  was  unable  to  depart,  being  every  moment  in  dread  of  dis- 
covery : — ^at  length,  however,  he  got  off  by  night  in  a  smuggling  boat,  which 
landed  him  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  from  thence  he  contrived  to  reach 
LiOndon,  bearing  a  letter  from  a  priest  at  Kerry  to  another,  priest  who  had 
lived  in  the  Borough,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  get  him  admitted  into  a 
monastery  in  France.  But  he  found  the  Southwark  priest  was  dead ;  and 
though  he  possessed  some  money,  he  was  afraid  even  to  buy  food,  for  fear  of 
detection  !  out  recollecting  thatMr-  Lander,  his  old  scholar,  lived  somewhere 
in  the  Temple,  he  got  directed  by  a  porter  to  the  lodginjB;. 

**  My  friend  Davy,  though  he  did  not  half  like  it,  suffered  this  poor  devil  to 
sit  in  tne  chamber  till  the  following  evening.  He  then  procured  him  a  place 
in  the  night  coach  to  Rye,  from  whence  lie  got  to  St.  Vallery,  and  was 
received,  as  I  afterwards  learnt  from  a  very  grateful  letter  which  he  sent  to 
Lander,  into  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  near  Abbeville,  where  he  lived  id 
strict  seclusion,  and  died  some  years  since." — Vol.  i.  pp.  98 — 109. 

The  next  Bounce  which  we  shall  pick  out  of  our  splendid  collection^ 
is  a  personal  anecdote,  for  the  truth  of  which  Sir  Jonah*s  averment  Is 
ample  authority. 

Bounce  III. 
The  Bounce  of  the  Tiirn*up  Bed  and  the  Inn  Kitchen, 

**  The  late  Earl  Famham  had  a  most  beautiful  demesne  at  a  village  called 
Newtown  Barry,  County  Wexford.  It  is  a  choice  spot,  and  his  lordship 
resided  in  a  very  small  house  in  the  village.  He  was  always  so  obliging  as  to 
make  me  dine  with  him  on  my  circuit  journey,  and  1  slept  at  the  little  inn*-^ 
in  those  days  a  very  poor  one  indeed. 

"  The  day  of  my  arrival  was  on  one  occasion  wet,  and  a  very  large  assemblage 
of  barristers  were  necessitated  to  put  up  with  any  accommodation  they  could 
get.  1  was  sure  of  a  good  dinner;  but  every  bed  was  engaged.  1  dined 
with  Lord  F.,  took  my  wine  merrily,  and  adjourned  to  the  inn,  determined 
to  sit  up  all  night  at  the  kitchen  fire.  I  found  every  one  of  my  brethren  in 
bed ;  the  maiu-servant  full  of  good  Honor ;  and  the  man  and  woman  of  the 
house  quite  as  joyously  provided  for.  The  lady  declared,  she  could  not  think 
of  permitting  my  honour  to  sit  up  ;  and  if  I  would  accept  of  their  little  snug 
cupboard-bed  by  the  fire-side,  I  should  be  vvarm  and  comfortable.  This 
arrangement  I  thought  a  most  agreeable  one  :  the  bed  was  let  down  from  the 
niche,  into  which  it  had  been  folded  up,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  in  a 
comfortable  slumber. 

'*  My  fir^t  sensation  in  the  morning  was,  however,  one  which  it  is  not  m 
riy  power  to  describe  now,  because  I  could  not  do  so  five  minutes  after  it 
was  over-^suffice  it  to  say,  I  found  myself  in  a  slate  of  suffocation,  with  my 
head  down  and  my  feet  upwards  I  I  had  neither  time  nor  power  for  reflec- 
tion : — I  attempted  to  cry  out,  but  that  was  impossible ; — the  agonies  of 
death,  I  suppose,  were  coming  on  me,  and  some  convulsive  effort  g^ve  me  a 
supernatural  strength  that  prooably  saved  me  fVom  a  most  ingloriotis  and 
whimsical  departure.    On  a  sudden  I  felt  my  position  change ;  and  with  a 
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sounding  to  me  like  dmnder,  down  the  bed  and  I  came  upon  the  floor. 
I  then  ieh  that  1  had  the  |)ower  of  a  little  articulation,  and  cried  out 
'  murder !'  with  asmuch  vehemence  as  I  was  able.  The  man,  wouian, 
and  maid,  by  this  time  all  sober,  came  running  into  the  room  together.  The 
woman  joined  me  in  crying  out  murder ;  the  maid  alone  knew  tne  cause  of 
my  disaster,  and  ran  as  f&tt  as  she  could  for  the  apothecary,  to  bleed  me.  I 
had,  however,  recovered  after  lai^  draughts  of  cold  water,  and  obtained 
sense  enough  to  guess  at  my  situation. 

'*  The  maid,  having  been  drunk  when  I  went  to  bed,  on  awakening  just  at 
break  of  day  to  b^n  to  set  all  matters  to  rights,  and  perceiving  her  master 
and  mistress  already  up,  had  totally  foigotten  the  counsellor  1  and  having 
stronger  arms  of  her  own  than  any  narrister  of  the  home  circuit,  in  order  to 
clear  the  kitchen,  had  hoisted  up  the  bed  into  its  poper  niche,  and  turned 
the. button  at  the  top  that  kept  it  in  his  place :  \n  consequence  of  which, 
down  Went  iny  heaa,  and  up  went  my  heels  !  and  as  air  is  an  article  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  existence,  death  would  very  soon  have  ended  the 
affgumeht,  had  not  my  violent  struggles  caused  the  button  to  give  way,  and' 
so  brought  me  once  more  out  of  the  position  of  the  Antipodes .^ — ^The  poor 
woman  veas  as  much  alarmed  as  I  was  !" — Vol,  i.  pp.  156 — 160. 

The  next  18 —  Boumcb  IV. 

Or  the  Bounce  of  Dr.  Borumborad. 

Dr.  Achmet  Borumborad,  in  the  time  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
was  a  celebrated  medicator  of  warm  atid  cold  baths,  and  under  the' 
idea  that  be  was  a  Turk,  and  by  force  of  a  splendid  Turkish  cos- 
tume, and  a  large  handsome  person,  be  became  entirely  the  fashion 
in  Dublin.  His  popularity  was  unhappily  put  an  end  to  by  a  disco- 
very, which  he  made  himself  voluntarily,  that  he  was  no  other  than 
one  Patrick  Joyce,  of  Waterford.  The  Bounce  is  the  history  of  the 
inmersion  of  no  less  than  nineteen  members  of  the  Irish  parliament 
by  accident  in  the  baths  of  Borumborad.  But  on  consideration  we 
ttinst  omit  it,  only  referring  to  the  book,  to  make  room  for  the  next 
Bounce,  which  is-^ 

Bounce  V. 

This  b  shot  with  a  peculiarly  long  bow ;  it  is— - 

The  Bounce  of  the  Portcullis. 

The  author  justly  observes,  in  limine,  that  incidents  which  be  thinki 
conld  only  have  oocunred  in  Ird&ad,  took  place  there  in  1798. 

*'  One  of  these  curious  occurrences  remains  even  to  this  day  a  subject  of 
surmise  and  mystery.  During  the  rebellion  in  countv  Wexford  in  1798,  Mr. 
Waddy,  a  violent  loyalist,  but  surrounded  by  a  neignbourhood  of  inveterate 
insnigents,  fled  to  a  castle  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town  of  Wex-* 
ford.  Though  not  in  repair,  it  was  not  unfit  for  habitation ;  and  miffht 
secure  its  tenant  from  any  cotqt  ie  main  of  undisciplined  insurgents.  He 
dreaded  discovery  so  much,  that  he  would  entrust  his  place  of  refuge  to  no 
person  whatsoever  $  and,  as  he  conceived,  took  sufficient  food  to  last  until  he 
miffht  escape  out  of  the  country.  There  was  but  one  entrance  to  the  castle, 
ana  that  was  furnished  with  an  old  ponderous  portcuUb,  which  drew  up  and 
let  down  as  in  ancient  fortresses. 

Here  Mr.  Waddy  concealed  himself;  and  every  body  was  for  a  long  time 
utterly  ignorant  as  to  his  fiite : — some  said  he  was  drowned ;  some,  mifned 
alive ;  othen,  murdered  and  buried  in  ploughed  ground !  But  whilst  each 
w^  wilting  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  his  destruction,  no  one  sup- 
posed him  to  be  still  alive.  At  length,  it  occurred  to  certain  of  his  frienos, 
to  seek  him  through  the  country ;  with  which  view  they  set  out,  attended  by 
aa  armed  body.  Their  search  was  in  vain,  until  approaching  by  ^ance  the 
qM  castle,  they  became  aware  of  a  stench,  which  the  seekers  conjectured  to 
pibeaed  from  the  putrid  corpse  of  murdered  Waddy     On  getiii^  ucaierj  thia. 
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Opinion  was  confirmed  ;  for  a  dead  body  lay  half  within  and  half  without  the 
castle,  which  the  descent  of  the  portcullis  had  cut  nearly  into  equal  portions. 
Poor  Mr.  Waddy  was  deeply  lamented;  and,  thoush  with  great  disgust,  they 
proceeded  to  remove  that  half  of  the  carcass  which  lay  outside  the  entrance — 
when,  to  their  infinite  astonishment,  they  perceived  that  it  was  not  Waddy, 
but  a  neighbouring  priest,  who  had  been  so  expertlycut  in  two ;  how  the 
accident  nad  happened,  nobody  could  surmise.  They  now  rapped  and 
shouted — but  no  reply  :  Waddy,  in  good  truth,  lay  close  wiihin,  supposing 
them  to  be  rebels.  At  length,  on  venturing  to  peep  out,  he  discovered  his 
friends,  whom  he  joyfully  requested  to  raise,  if  possible,  the  portcullis,  and  let 
hkn  out — as  he  was  almost  starved  to  death. 

This,  with  difficulty,  was  effected,  and  tlie  other  half  of  the  priest  was  dis- 
covered immediately  within  the  entrance — but  by  no  means  in  equally  good 
condition  with  that  outside ;  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  that  numerous  collops 
and  rump-steaks  had  been  cut  off  the  reverena  gentleman's  hind-qiiarters  by 
Waddy,  who,  early  one  morning,  had  found  the  priest  thus  divided ;  and 
being  alike  unable  to  raise  the  portcullis  or  get  out  to  look  for  food,  (certain 
inde^l,  in  the  latter  case,  of  being  piked  by  any  of  the  rebels  who  knew  him) 
he  thought  it  better  to  feed  on  the  priest,  and  remain  in  the  castle  till 
fortune  smiled,  than  run  a  risk  of  breaking  all  his  bones  by  dropping  from  the 
battlements — his  only  alternative, 

*<  To  the  day  of  Wadd/s  death,  he  could  give  no  collected  or  rational 
account  of  thb  incident." — Vol.  i.  pp.  264 — 267. 

The  Bouiices  must,  however,  end  with  the  half  dozen — there  cer- 
tainly, in  sach  as  we  have  recorded,  is  ample  provision  for  a  whole 
Decameron. 

HOUNCK  VI. 

The  Bounce  of  the  Head. 

**  \Ti  the  year  1800,  a  labourer  dwelling  near  the  town  of  Athy,  county 
Kiidare,  (where  some  of  my  family  still  resided)  was  walking  with  his  comrade 
^  up  the  banks  of  the  Barrow  to  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Richardson,  on  whose 
meadows  they  were  employed  to  mow ;  each,  in  the  usual  Irish  way,  having 
his  scythe  loosely  wagging  over  his  shoulder,  and  lazily  lounging  close  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  they  espied  a  salmon  partly  hid  under  the  oank.  It  is  the 
nature  of  this  fish  that,  when  his  head  is  concealed,  he  fancies  no  one  can  see 
his  tail  (there  arc  many  wise-acres,  besides  the  salmon,  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking).    On  tlie  present  occasion  the  body  of  the  fish  was  visible. 

"  *  Oh  Ned — NeJ  dear !"  said  one  of  the  mowers,  *  look  at  that  big  fellow 
there :  isn't  it  a  f\iy  we  ha'nt  no  spear  V 

«  *  May  be,'  said  Ned,  *  we  could  be  after  piking  the  lad  with  the  scythe- 
handle.' 

"  '  True  for  you !'  said  Dennis :  *  the  spike  of  yeer  handle  is  longer  nor 
mine ;  give  the. fellow  a  dig  with  it  at  any  rate.' 

"  •  Ay,  will  1,'  retumea  the  other:  'I'll  give  the  lad  a  prod  he'll  never 
forget  any  how.' 

**  The  spike  and  their  sport  was  dl  they  thought  of;  but  the  blade  of  the 
scythe,  which  hung  over  Ned's  shoulders,  tiever  came  into  the  contemplation 
of  either  of  them.  Ned  cautiously  looked  over  thjs  bank ;  the  unconscious 
salmon  lay  snug,  little  imagining  tne  conspiracy  that  had  been  formed  against 
his  tail. 

<<  'Now  hit  the  lad  smart!'  said  Dennis:  'there  now — there  1  rise  your 
fist ;  <jiow  you  have  the  boy  I  now  Ned — success !' 

"  Ned  struck  at  the  salmon  with  all  his  might  and -main,  and  that  ^was  not 
trifling.  But  whether  '  the  boy'  was  piked  or  not  never  appeared;  ior  poor 
Ned,  oendin^  his  neck  as  he  struck  at  the  salmon,  placed  the  vertebrse  in  the 
most  convenient  position  for  unfumishing  his  shoulders :  and  his  head  came 
tumbling  splash  into  the  Barrow,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  his  comrade, 
who  could  not  concaxt  how  it  could  drcp  off  so  suddenly.    But  the  next 
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minute  h«  had  the  conwlaiioi)  ofteeina  thr  head  allended  hj  one  of  hit  own 
tan,  which  had  been  most  dexierously  sliced  off  hj  (he  same  blow  which 
breaded  hit  comrade. 

"  The  head  and  ear  railed  down  the  river  in  company,  and  were  picked 
up  with  extreme  liorror  at  the  inill-dam,  near  Mr.  Richardgon's,  by  one  of 
the  miller's  men. 

"  •  Who  the  devil  does  this  head  belong  tof  exclaimed  the  miller. 

"  '  Whoever  owned  it,'  said  the  man,  "  had  three  cars  at  any  rate.* 

"  A  search  being  now  made,  Ned's  hea<lle9s  body  was  discovered  lying  half 
over  the  bank,  and  Dennis  in  a  swoon,  through  fright  and  loss  of  blood, 
was  found  recumbent  by  its  side.  Dennis,  when  brought  lo  himself, 
(which  proecBS  was  effected  by  whiskey,)  taciled  the  whole  adventure.  They 
tied  up  the  head ;  the  body  was  attended  by  a  numerous  assemblage  of  Ned  i 
countrymen  lo  the  crave;  and  the  habit  of  carrying  scythes  carelessly  very 
much  declined," — Vol.  i   pp.  1E4 — 1?7. 

This  story  leads  to  a  humorous  remark  by  the  author  of  it.  "  In 
trulh,"  Rays  he,"  the  otilf  three  kinds  of  death  the  Irish  peasants  think 
natural  arc,  dying  quietly  in  their  own  cabins ;  being  hanged  aboitt 
the  assize  time;  or  starving  when  the  potatoe  crop  is  deficieot." 

We  shall  now  go  on  to  our  anecdotes  of  Irishmen  ;  and  the  first  we 
nieet  with  is  a  characteristic  blunder  of  a  brother  of  Sir  Jonah,  the 
name  sporting  gentleman  whose  ex|)loits  we  hure  wituebsed  in  the  hunt- 
ing lodge. 

An  niifortnnate  dud  took  place  between  another  brother  of  Sir 
Jonah  and  a  Lieutenant  M'Kenzie.  In  thoxe  days  in  Ireland  a  meet- 
ing was  the  inevitabte  cousequeuce  of  the  most  ti-ifliug  discassiun,  or 
ra*her  the  hottest  dispntes  arose  out  of  the  most  triBing  subjects.  In 
this  dnel,  Mr.  Barringtou  was  shot  dead,  not  by  his  principal,  but  by 
captain,  afterwards  the  celebrated  general  Gillespie,  the  second  of 
M'Keozie.  (Jillespie  was  tried  for  the  murder,  ana  acquitted,  iu  con- 
sequence of  the  Mendly  interference  of  the  sheriff,  who  packed  the 
jury.  The  jury  were  challenged  in  detail  by  the  friends  of  the  barris- 
ter ;  bnt  the  other  party  out-manceuvred  them.  The  result  was  aa 
has  been  stated. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  trial,  my  second  brother,  Henry  French  Bar- 
ringlon, — a  gendemao  of  considerable  estate,  and  whose  perfect  Eood  temper, 
but  intrepid  and  irresistible  impetuosity  when  assailed,  were  well  known — the 
lailer  quality  having  been  severely  felt  in  the  county  before, — came  to  me. 
Me  was,  in  fact,  a  complete  counlnr  gentleman,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  law, 
its  terms  and  proceeding  ;  and  as  1  was  the  first  of  my  name  who  had  ever 
followed  any  profession  (.the  army  excepted),   my  opinion,  so  soon  as  1  be- 


army  exceptetl),   my  opinion,  so  soon  as  J  tx 
dered  by  him  as  oracular :  indeed,  questions  fi 


beyond  mine,  and  sometimes  beyond  the  power 

of  any  person  existing,  to 

solve,   were  frequently  submitted  for 
country. 

"  HavioK  called  me  aside  out  of  th 
agitated,  and  informed  me  that  a  frie 

my  dectsio 

e  Bar- room  J 

'to  had  seen   the  jury-list. 

declared  it  had  been  decidedly  pacii 
what  he  ought  to  do  >     I  told  him  i 

5  his  appeal  by  asking  me 
■  will  do  It  now!' adding 

'That  was  my  own  opinion,  Jonah, 

an  oath,  and  expressing  a  dc-gree  of  a 

1  I  could  not  account  for. 

1  apprised  him  that  it  was  now  too 

lid  have  been  done  before 

the  uial. 

"  He  (aid  no  more,  but  departed  ii 

did  not  think  again  upon 

the  subject.      An   hour  af:er,  howei 

sent  in  a  second  retiucat 

0  all  appearance,  quite  cool  and  tranquil.  *  i  hava 
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done  it«  by  6*d  1'  (oried  he,  exultingly ;)  *  'twas  better  late  than  never !'  and 
with  that  he  produced  from  his  coat-pocket  a  long  queue  and  a  handful  of- 
powdered  hair  and  curls.    '  See  here !'  continued  he.  '  the  cowardly  rascal  l^ 

•* '  Heavens/  cried  1,  •  French,  are  you  mad  ?* 

**  *  Mad/  replied  he,  '  no,  no,  I  followed  your  advice  exactly.  I  went  di- 
rectly after  I  left  you  to  the  grand  jury-room  to  '  challenge  the  array,'  and  there 
1  challenged  the  head  of  the  array,  that  cowardly  Lyons  I — he  peremptorily 
refused  to  fight  me;  so  I  knocked  him  down  before  the  grand  jury,  and  cut 
off  his  curls  and  tail — see,  here  they  are, — the  rascal !  and  my  brother  Jack 
is  gone  to  flog  the  Sub-Sheriff.' 

^*  I  was  thunder-struck,  and  almost  thought  my  brother  was  crazy ,  since  he 
was  obviously  not  in  liquor  at  all.  But  after  some  inquiry,  I  found  that,  like 
many  other  country  eentlemen,  he  took  the  words  in  their  common  accenta- 
tton.  He  had  seen  tne  Hi^  Sheriff  coming  in  with  a  great '  array,*  and  nad 
thus  conceived  my  suggestion  as  to  challenging  the  array  was  literal ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, repairing  to  the  grand  jury  dining.room,  had  called  the  High  She- 
riff aside,  told  him  he  had  omitted  challenging  him  before  the  trial,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done  according  to  advice  of  counsel,  but  that  it  was  better  late 
than  never,  and  that  h^  must  immediately  come  out  and  fight  him.  Mr. 
Lyons  conceiving  my  brother  to  be  intoxicated,  drew  back,  and  refused  the 
invitation  in  a  most  peremptory  manner.  French  then  collared  him,  tripped 
up  his  heels,  and  putting  nis  foot  on  his  foot  on  his  breast,  cut  off  his  side- 
curls  and  queue  with  a  carving  knife  which  an  old  waiter  named  Spedding 
(who  had  been  my  father's  butler,  and  liked  the  thing,)  had  readily  Drought 
him  from  the  dinner-table*  Having  secured  his  s])oiis,  my  brother  immedi- 
ately came  off  in  triumph  to  relate  to  me  his  achievement.'' — Vol.  i.  pp.  171 — 
174. 

The  excessive  ignorance  which  this  humorous  anecdote  displays,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  life  already  described  in  the  hunting  lodge.    The 
gentlemen  of  Ireland  were  divided  into  three  classes.     L  The  half- 
mounted  gentlemen — 2.  The  gentlemen  every  inch  of  them — and,  3. 
The  gentlemen  to  the  back-bone.  But  however  much  these  classes  dif- 
fer in  other  attributes,  they  all  agreed  in  being  fond  of  huntings 
doelling',  and  drinking ;  and  in  being  thoroughly  uninformed  on  every 
other  subject.     Another  definition  we  have  heard  of  an  Irish  gentle- 
man, seems  to  include  all  three  classes.    An  Irish  gentleman  is  one 
who  weftr64eather  breeches,  whose  boots  never  toach  the  ground,  and 
who  has  killed  his  roan.     The  men,  however,  of  whom  we  chiefly  hear 
in  Sir  Jonah's  pleasant  work,  are  of  a  superior  description  either  to 
his  brother  or  the  native  Irish  gentlemen  in  general— or — ^we  should 
not  concern  ourselves  with  any  long  account  of  them,  though  even  they 
may  be  considered  as  very  remarkable  human  curiosities.     The  chief 
part  of  Sir  Jonah's  observations,  and   his   anecdotes  of  Irishmen, 
appertain  to  the  period  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  preceding  years. 
The  characteristics  of  Irishmen  at  this  time  were  excessive  sociality, 
and  an  ever-vigilant  irritability.     They  rejoiced  in  looking  on  eachr 
other's  countenances ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  delighted  in  meeting 
each  other  with  pistols  in  their  hands^-either  across  the  board,  or  at 
the  distance  of  five  paces,  they  were  equally  pleased  to  face  one- 
another.    Sir  Jonah's  anecdotes  naturally  enough,  therefore,  divide 
themselves  into  anecdotes  of  the  field,  and  anecdotes  of  the  table : 
we  shall  add  a  third  division,  of  anecdotes  of  character. 

To  begin  with  the  field. — It  does  not  appear  to  be  known  that 
Sheridan  was  put  in  nomination  at  the  general  election,  in  1808,  for 
the  county  of  Wexford,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Colclovgh — their 
opponent  was  Mr.  Alcock.     Mr.  Colcloogh,  a  gentleman  of  great 


•minenoe  in  the  countv^  wished  to  poll  certain  Fotesj  which  yfere  re- 
sisted hy  the  opposite  niction :  a  severe  contest  ensued,  which  It  was 
finally  aetermined  to  settle  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  principals.  These 
gentlemen  were  even  intimate  friends;  but  in  the  ferocity  of  lh# 
struggle  every  kind  feeling  was  forgotten. 

«'  Early  on  the  eventful  morning,  many  hundred  people  asiemhled  to 
witness  the  afiair ;  and  it  will  scarce^  be  believed  that  no  less  than  eleven  or 
tvirelve  county  jtisHce9  stood  by,  passive  spectators  of  the  bloody  scene  which 
followed,  without  any  effort,  or  apparently  a  wish,  to  stop  the  proceeding. 

"  Both  combatants  were  remarkably  nearsighted ;  and  Mr.  Alcock  de- 
termined on  wearing  glasses,  which  was  resisted  by  the  friends  of  Mr.. 
Colclough,  who  woind  wear  none.  The  partisans  of  the  former,  however, 
persevered,  and  he  did  wear  them.  The  ground  at  length  was  marked ;  the 
anxious  crowd  separated  on  either  side,  as  their  party  feelings  led  them ;  but 
all  seemed  to  feel  a  common  sense  of  horror  and  repugnance.  The  unfeeling 
seconds  handed  to  each  principal  a  couple  of  pistols ;  and  placine  them  about 
eight  or  nine  steps  asunder,  withdrew,  leaving  two  gentlemen  of  fortune  and 
character — brother  candidates  for  the  county — and  former  friends,  nay, 
irUimaie  companions, — standing  in  the  centre  of  a  field,  without  any  personal 
offence  given  or  received,  encouraged  by  false  friends,  and  permitted  by  un- 
worthy magistrates,  to  butcher  each  otfier  as  quickly  and  as  effectually  at 
thcirjposition  and  weapons  would  admit. 

"The  sight  was  awful ! — ^adead  silence  and  pause  ensued :  the  great  crowd 
stood  in  motionless  suspense  :  the  combatants  presented ;  men  scarcely 
breathed :  the  word  was  given :  Mr.  Alcock  fired  first,  and  his  friend — his 
companion-— one  of  the  hest  men  of  Ireland,  instantly  fell  forward,  shot 
through  the  heart!  he  spoke  not — but  turning  on  one  side,  hfs  heart's' 
blood  gushed  forth-r-his  limbs  quivered — he  ^oaned  and  expired.  Hik* 
pistol  exploded  afVer  he  was  struck— of  course  without  effect. 

*'  Hie  by-standers  looked  almost  petrified.  The  profound  stillness  con* 
tinned  for  a  moment,  horror  having  seized  the  multitude,  when,  on  the 
sudden,  a  loud  and  universal  yell  (the  ancient  practice  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
on  the  death  of  a  chieftain)  simultaneously  burst  out  like  a  peal  of  thunder 
from  every  quarter  of  the  field ;  a  yell  so  savage  and  continuous — so  like  the 
tone  of  revenge, — that  it  would  have  appalled  any  stranger  to  the  customs  of 
country.  Alcock  and  his  partizans  immediately  retreated ;  those  of  Colclou^ 
collected  round  his  body ;  and  their  candidate,  (a  few  moments  before  m' 
health,  spirits,  and  vigour !)  was  mournfully  borne  back  upon  a  plank  to  (he 
town  of  his  nativity,  and  carried  lifeless  through  the  very  streets  which  had 
that  morning  been  prepared  to  signalise  his  triumph. 

"  The  election-poll,  of  course,  proceeded  without  further  opposition :— the 
joint  friends  of  Colclough  and  dheridan,  deprived  of  their  support,  and 
thunderstruck  at  the  event,  thought  of  nothing  but  lamentation :  and  In  one 
hour  Mr.  Alcock  was  declared  duly  elected  for  Wexford  County,  soleljr 
through  the  death  of  his  brother-candidate,  whom  he  had  himself  that  mom* 
ifig  unjustly  immolated." — Vol.  i.  pp.  308 — 306. 

This  did  not  end  here.  Mr.  Alcock,  eaten  up  with  remorse,  became' 
melancholy;  his  understanding  gradually  declined;  and  he  at  length 
sank  into  irrecoverable  imbecility.  His  sister  had  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Colclough ;  and  the  circumstanees  of  the  conflict, 
Mr.  Alcock's  trial,  and  subsequent  depression,  affected  her  intellects ; 
her  reason  wandered ;  and  she  did  not  long  survive  her  brother. 

This  is  a  pure  tragedy ;  but  among  the  intemperate,  but  at  the  same 
time  good-humoured  sons  of  Erin,  a  challenge  as  often  ended  io  s 
hearty  laugh  as  a  fatal  result  We  have  many  contests  and  projected 
contests,  which  excite  nothing  but  the  risible  muscles.    8uch  is  Lori> 
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Norbury*s  (then  To!er*s)  challenge  to  Sir  Jonah  himself,  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

*'  Lord  Norbuiy  (then  Mr.  Toler,)  went  circuit  as  judge  the  first  circuit 
I  went  as  barrister.  He  continued  my  friend  as  warmly  as  he  possibly  could 
be  the  friend  of  any  one,  and  I  thought  he  was  in  earnest.  One  evening, 
however,  coming  hot  from  Lord  Clare  s,  (at  that  lime  my  proclaimed  enemy,) 
he  attacked  me  with  an  after-dinner  volubility,  which  hurt  and  roused  me 
very  much.  I  kept  indifferent  bounds  myself:  but  he  was  generally  so  very 
goodtempered,  that  I  really  felt  a  repugnance  to  indulge  him  with  as  tart  a 
reply  as  a  stranger  would  have  received,  and  simply  observed,  that  •  I  should 
only  just  give  him  that  character  which  developed  itself  by  its  versatility — 
namely,  that  he  had  a  hand  for  every  man,  and  a  heart  for  nobody  !  * — and  I 
believe  the  sarcasm  has  stuck  to  him  from  that  day  to  this.  He  returned  a 
very  warm  answer,  gave  me  a  wink,  and  made  his  exit :— of  course,  I  followed. 
The  serjeant-at-arms  was  instantly  sent  by  the  speaker  to  pursue  us  with  his 
attendants,  and  to  bring  both  refractory  members  back  to  the  House.  Toler 
was  caught  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat  fastening  in  a  door,  and  they  laid  hold  of 
him  just  as  the  skirts  were  torn  complete^  off.  1  was  overtaken  (whilst 
running  away)  in  Nassau-street,  and,  as  I  resisted,  was  brought  like  a  sack  on 
a  man's  shoulders,  to  the  admiration  of  the  mob,  and  thrown  down  in  the 
body  of  the  House.  The  speaker  told  us  we  must  give  our  honours  forthwith 
that  the  matter  should  proceed  no  further  .•-Toler  got  up  to  defend  himself; 
but  as  he  then  had  no  skirts  to  his  coat,  made  a  most  ludicrous  figure ;  and 
Curran  put  a  finishing-stroke  to  the  comicality  of  the  scene,  bygravdy  saying, 
that  '  it  was  the  most  unparalleled  insult  ever  offered  to  the  House!  as 
it  appeared  that  one  honourable  member  had  trimmed  another  honourable 
memoer's  jacket  within  these  walls,  and  nearly  within  view  of  the  speaker  I ' 
A  general  roar  of  laughter  ensued." — Vol.  1.  pp.  334 — 335. 

Even  Mr.  Grattan  was  not  exempt  from  this  silly  mania  of  duelling; 
a  falsehood  had  been  alleged  against  him  by  the  notorious  John 
Giffard,  the  ^  dog  in  office/  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
he  could  be  prevented  from  challenging  him. 

*^  Barrington,"  said  he,  *'  I  must  have  a  shot  at  that  rascal !" 

"  Heavens ! "  said  Barrington,  "  what  rascal  ?'* 

"  There  is  but  one  such  in  the  world ! "  cried  Grattan,—"  that 
Giffard," 

"  My  dear  Grattan,"  replied  Sir  Jonah,  "  you  cannot  be  serious; 
♦here  is  no  ground  for  a  challenge  on  your  part :  your  language  to  him 
was  soch  as  never  before  was  used  to  human  nature :  and  if  he 
survives  your  toordst  no  bullet  would  have  effect  upon  him,"  &c.  &c. 

Barrington  appears  to  have  quieted  him  for  the  time,  and  Grattan 
was  persuaded  to  enter  his  sedan  and  go  home.  In  the  morning, 
however,  Sir  Jonah  was  surprised  in  his  bed  at  six  o*clock,  by  hearing 
that  the  little  gentleman,  in  the  sedan  chair,  wanted  to  see  him  again. 
Grattan  had  not  slept  all  night ;  nothing  would  satisfy  him  hut  a  shot 
"  at  the  fellow.*'  Barrington  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  penchant, 
by  declaring  that  he  would  fight  Giffard  himself  if  Grattan  pei*si8led, 
for  the  insult  had  been  really  aimed  at  him,  &c. 

If  on  this  occasion  anybody  should  have  been  anxious  to  fight,  it 
should  have  been  the  "  dog  in  office,'*  as  will  appear  from  quoting  Mr. 
Grattan's  words  alluded  to  above.  They  were  spoken  on  occasion  of 
Sir  Jonah's  standing  for  Dublin,  when  Mr.  Grattan's  vote  was  at  first 
rejected,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  he  had  been  erased  from  the  list 
of  Dublin  freemen,  as  a  United  Irishman. 
**  The  objection  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Giffard,  of  whom  hereafter.    On 


the  first  intermfsston  of  the  tumult,  with  a  calm  and  dignified  air,  but  in  that 
energetic  style  and  tone  so  peculiar  to  himself,  Mr.  Grattan  delivered  the 
following  memorable  words— memorable,  because  conveying  in  a  few  short 
sentences  the  most  overwhelming  philippic-^the  most  irresistible  assemblage 
of  terms  imputing  public  depravit)',  that  the  English,  or,  I  believe,  any  other 
<inguafie,  is  ca(>able  of  aHbrding : —   ' 

"  *  Mr.  Sheriff,  wheu  1  observe  the  quarter  from  whence  the  objection 
comes,  I  am  not  surprised  at  its  being  made !  It  proceeds  from  the  hired 
traducer  of  his  country — the  excommunicated  of  nis  fellow-citizens — the 
regal  rebel — the  unpunished  ruffian — the  bigotted  agitator ! — In  the  city  a 
firebrand — in  the  court  a  liar — in  the  streets  a  hully — m  the  field  a  coward  I — 
And  so  obnoxious  is  he  to  the  veiy  party  he  wishes  to  espouse,  that  he  is  only 
supportable  by  doing  those  dirty  acts  the  less  vile  refuse  to  execute.' 

"  Gif&rd,  thunderstruck,  lost  his  usual  assurance;  and  replied,  in  one 
single  sentence,  *  I  would  spit  upon  him  in  a  desert! ' " — ^Vol.  i^pp.  26o,  2Q\, 

Sir  Jonah  proceeds  to  call  Mr.  Giffard's  angry  exclanuitioa  vapid 
and  unmeaning ;  to  ns,  however,  it  seems  quite  as  full  of  force  as  Mr. 
Grattan's  more  elaborate  abuse.  Of  other  duels  we  shall  not  speak 
with  particularity,  unless  it  be  to  mention  the  rencontre  between  a 
most  eccentric  Insh  barrister,  Theophilus  Swift,  and  the  Colonel  Lenr 
nox,  afterwards  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  fought  the  Duke  oi  York. 
This  was  thought  by  S;vift,  a  litigious  visionaiy,  so  great  a  presump- 
tion in  a  snbjcct,  that  he  conceived  it  was  his  duty,  and  every  other 
man's,  to  cliallenge  the  colonel  till  he  fell.  In  pursuance  of  this  i:o- 
tioii,  he  called  out  Colonel  Lennox,  who  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
shot  the  res i less  barrister  remarkably  clean  through  the  carcase. 
Swift  was  carried  home,  made  his  will,  left  the  Duke  of  Vork  a  gold 
siiuii-box,  and  recovered. 

A  duel  was  part  of  the  official  duty  of  a  statesman.  Sir  Jonah 
gives  a  list  of  what  be  calls  the  fire-eaters. 

"  The  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  Earl  Clare,  fought  the  master  of  th9 
rolls,  Curran. 

"  The  chief  justice  K.  B.,  I^rd  Clonmell,  fought  Lord  Tyrawley,  (a  privy 
counsellor,)  Lord  Llandafl^  and  two  others. 

**  The  judge  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  Egan,  fought  the  master  of  the  roHs^. 
RojE^er  Barrett,  and  three  oiners. 

**  Tiie  chaucelior  of  tlie  exchequer,  the  Right  Honourable  Isaac  Corrr, 
fought  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Grattan,  a  privy  counsellor,  and  aiv- 
oiher. 

**  A  baron  of  the  exchequer,  Baron  Medge,  fought  his  brother-in-law  and 
two  other«i. 

•**  The  chief  justice  C.  P.,  Lord  Norbury,  (ought  Fire-eater  Fitzgerald,  anrt 
two  other  gentlemen,  and  frightened  Napper  Tandy  and  several  besides  :  one 
hit  only. 

"  The  judge  of  the  preroj^ative  court.  Doctor  Duigenan,  fought  one  bar- 
rister, and  frightened  another  on  the  ground. — N.B.  The  latter  case  a  curious 
one. 

**  The  chief  counsel  to  the  revenue,  Henry  Deane  Grady,  fought  Coun- 
sellor O'Mahon,  Counsellor  CaiUpbcIl,  and  others :  all  hits. 

**  The  master  of  the  rolls  fought  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  the  chief  secre- 
tary, Src. 

*•  The  provost  of  the  university  of  Dublin,  the  Right  Honourable  Hely 
Hutchinson,  fought  Mr.  Do\K',  master  iu  chancery,  (they  went  to  the 
plains  of  Minden  to  fight,)  anil  some  others. 

'*  The  chief  justice,  C  P.,  Patierson,  fought  three  country  sentlemcn, 
one  of  them  with  swords,  another  with  guns,  and  wounded  all  of  them.       ^ 

"  The  Right  Honourable  George  Ogle,  a  privy  counsellor,  fought  Barney 
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Coyle^  a  distiller^  because  he  was  a  Papbt. — ^They  fired  eight  shottj  and  no 
hit;  but  the  second  broke  his  own  arm. 

*<  Thomas  Wallaccj  K.  C.  fought  Mr.  0*Gofmany  the  Catholic  secre- 
tary. 

*'  Counsellor  O'Connell  fought  the  Orange  chieftain :  fatal  to  the  cham- 
pion of  Protestant  ascendancy. 

"  The  collector  of  the  customs  of  Dublin,  the  Honourable  Francis 
Hutchinson,  fought  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Mountmorris." — ^VoL  ii. 
pp.  3 — 5. 

Sir  Jonah  adds,  as  an  apology  for  himself^ 

**  The  reader  of  this  dignified  list  (which,  as  I  have  said,  is  only  an 
abridgment*)  will  surely  see  no  great  indecorum  in  an  admiralty  judge  having 
now  and  then  exchanged  broadsides,  more  especially  as  they  did  not  militate 
against  the  law  of  nations."— Vol.  ii.  p.  5. 

A  romantic  spirit  seemed  to  fill  the  country.  On  the  eve  of  great 
convulsions,  the  moral  atmosphere  becomes  rarefied  as  it  were;  per- 
sonal sacrifices  more  common,  and  wild  tenets  more  practically  sup- 
poited.  An  admirable  specimen  of  Quixotism  is  given  lu  the  person 
of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan.  A  young  woman,  Mary 
Neil,  had  been  treated  with  violence  by  some  unknown  person ;  her 
cause  was  warmly  taken  up  by  some,  and  by  others  her  veracity  was  sus- 
pected. Mr.  Rowan,  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune,  felt  so  deeply 
interested  in  her  reputation,  that  he  vowed  vengeance  against  all  her 
calumniators.  One  of  the  steps  which  he  took  to  this  end,  is  exceed- 
ingly well  described  in  the  following  history  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  a 
society  of  young  barristers,  of  which  Sir  Jonah  was  a  member. 

**  At  this  time  about  twenty  young  barristers,  including  myself,  had  formed 
a  dinner  club  in  Dublin  :  we  had  taken  large  aoartroents  for  the  purpose; 
and,  as  we  were  not  yet  troubled  with  too  much  business,  were  in  tne  habit 
of  faring  luxuriously  every  day,  and  taking  a  bottle  of  the  best  claret  which 
could  be  obtained. 

**  There  never  existed  a  more  cheerful,  nor  half  so  cheap  a  dinner  club. 
One  day,  whilst  dining  with  our  usual  hilarity,  the  servant  informed  us  that 
a  gentleman  below  stairs  desired  to  be  admitted ybr  a  moment.  We  considered 
it  to  be  some  brother-barrister  who  requested  permission  to  join  our  party, 
and  desired  him  to  be  shown  up.  Wliat  was  our  suiprise,  however,  on  per- 
ceiving the  figure  that  presented  itself ! — a  man,  who  might  have  servecl  as 
model  for  a  Hercules,  nis  gigantic  limbs  conveying  the  idea  of  almost  super- 
natural strength :  his  shoulders,  arms,  and  broad  chest,  were  the  very  em- 
blems of  muscular  energy ;  and  his  flat,  rough  countenance,  overshadowed 
by  enormous  dark  eyebrows,  and  deeply  furrowed  by  strong  lines  of  vigour 
and  fortitude,  completed  one  of  the  finest,  yet  most  formidable  figures  I  liad 
ever  beheld.  He  was  very  well  dressed :  close  by  his  side  stalked  in  a  shaggy 
Newfoundland  doe  of  corresponding  magnitude,  with  hair  a  foot  long,  and 
who,  if  he  should  be  voraciously  incliued,  seemed  well  able  to  devour  a 
barrister  or  two  without  overcharging  his  stomach : — ^as  he  entered,  indeed, 
he  alternately  looked  at  us,  and  then  up  at  his  master,  as  if  only  awaiting 
the  orders  ot  the  latter^to  commence  the  onslaught.  His  master  held  in  his 
hand  a  large,  yellow,  knotted  club,  slune  by  a  leathern  thong  round  his 
great  wrist :  he  had  also  a  long  small-sword  by  his  side. 

•'  This  apparition  walked  cfeliberately  up  to  the  toble ;  and  having  made 
his  obeisance  wiih  seeming  courtesy,  a  short  pause  ensued,  during  which  he 

*  Two  hoadred  and  twenty-seven  memorable  and  official  duels  have  actoally  been 
Un%\kt  during  my  grand  climacteric 
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round  on  all  the  company  with  an  aspect,  if  not  stem,  yet  ill-calcu- 

I  set  our  minds  at  ease  either  as  to  his  or  his  dog's  ulterior  intentions. 

*entlemenl'  at  length  he  said,  in  a  tone  and  with  an  air  at  once  so 

d  courteous*  nay  so  polished,  as  fairly  to  give  the  lie,  as  it  were^  to 

itic  and  threatening  figure :  '  Gentlemen  I  I  hare  heard  with  very 

^ret  that  some  members  of  this  club  have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  ca* 

uniate  the  character  of  Maiv  Neil>  which,  from  the  part  I  have  taken,  I 

feel  identified  with  my  own :  it  any  present  hath  done  so,  I  doubt  not  he  u  ill 

DOW  have  the  candour  and  courage  to  avow  it. — fVko  avows  it  ? '    The  dog 

looked  up  at  him  again ;  he  returned  the  glance ;  but  contented  himself,  for 

the  present,  with  patting  the  animal's  head,  and  was  silent :  so  were  we.  ^ 

'*  The  extreme  surprise  indeed  with  which  our  party  was  seixed,  bordering 
almost  on  consternation,  rendered  all  consultation  as  to  a  reply  out  of  the 
question ;  and  never  did  I  see  the  old  axiom  that  ^  what  is  every  body's  busi- 
ness Is  nobody's  business'  more  thoroughly  exeiupliiied.  A  few  of  thecom- 
fany  whispered  each  his  neighbour,  and  I  perceived  one  or  two  steal  a  fruit* 
nife  under  the  table-cloth,  in  case  of  extremities  $  but  no  one  made  any 
reply.  We  were  eighteen  in  number ;  and  as  neither  would  or  could  answer 
for  the  others,  it  would  require  eighteen  replies  to  satisfy  the  giant's  single 
query ;  and  I  fancy  some  of  us  couid  not  have  replied  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
stuck  to  the  truth  into  the  bargain. 

"  He  repeated  his  demand  (elevating his  tone  each  time)  thrice:  *  Does  any 
gentleman  avow  it  ?  *  A  faint  buz  now  circulated  round  the  room,  but  there 
was  no  answer  whatsoever.  Communication  was  cut  off,  and  there  was  a  dead 


courage  and  spirit 
tinued  he,  *  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  my  infofmation  was  erroneous  ; 
and,  in  that  point  of  view,  1  regret  having  a/nrmfrf  your  society.'  And,  with- 
out another  word,  he  bowed  three  times  very  low,  and  retired  backwards 
toward  the  door,  (his  dog  albo  backing  out  with  equal  politeness,^  where, 
with  a  salaam  doubly  ceremonious,  Mr.  Rowan  ended  this  extraordinary  in- 
terview. On  the  first  of  his  departing  bows,  by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  we 
all  rose  and  returned  hb  salute,  almost  touching  the  table  with  our  noses, 
but  still  in  profound  silence ;  which  booing  on  both  sides  was  repeated,  as  1 
have  said,  till  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  room.  Three  or  four  of  tne  company 
then  ran  hastily  to  the  window  to  be  sure  that  he  and  the  dog  were  clear  on 
into  the  street;  and  no  sooner  had  this  satisfactory  denouement  been  ascer- 
tained, than  a  general  roar  of  laughter  ensued,  and  we  talked  it  over  in  a 
hmidred  different  ways  :  the  whole  of  our  arguments,  however,  turned  upon 
the  question  <  wh'ch  had  behaved  the  potitesl  upon  the  occasion  ? '  but  not 
one  word  was  uttered  as  to  which  had  behaved  the  stoutest,** — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
116—119. 

Mr.  Rowan  was  soon  after  tried  and  convicted  of  circulating  a 
factious  paper; — ^while  in  prison,  charges  of  a  heavier  nature,  and  of 
apolitical  kind,  came  oat  against  hhn ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  he 
made  his  escape,  and  at  length  arrived  in  FrkDCC. 
'  Of  Currnn  we  have  a  good  deal  'm  these  volumes.  Sir  Joaah  com- 
plains that  his  biographers  knew  nothing  abont  him,  a  charge  we 
believe  to  be  not  founded.  Sir  Jonah  was  ii^timate  irith  him,  and 
certainly  gives  a  very  striking  idea  of  his  alternate  brilliancy  and 
depression,  bis  meanness  and  his  magnanimity,  his  simplicity  and  his 
ability.  Of  the  several  stories  relative  to  him  we  shall  select  one  which 
sets  his  social  talents  in  a  brilliant  point  of  view.  In  this,  however, 
as  in  the  Bounces,  which  we  have  so  irrevereutlv  designated,  we  suspect 
a  pervading  exaggeration.  ^'  It  is  too  goon,"  is  th^  exclamation 
with  which  we  finish  many  of  Sir  Jonah^s  clever  anecdotes*    Ciirran 
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and  Sir  Jonah  wete  accustomed  to  spend  a  part  of  every  long  racation 
together  in  London!^ 

«i  We  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  Cannon  Coffee-hotisc,  Cbarinz* 
cross,  (kepi  by  the  uncle  of  Mr.  Roberts,  proprietor  of  the  Rojral  Hotel, 
Calais,)  where  we  had  a  box  every  day  at  the  end  of  the  room ;  and  as,  when 
Curran  was  free  from  professional  cares,  his  universal  langu^re  was  that  of 
wit,  my  high  spirits  never  failed  to  prompt  my  performance  or  Jackall  to  the 
Lion.  Two  young  gentlemen  of  tne  Irish  bar  were  freauently  of  our  par^ 
in  1796,  and  contributed  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  wit,  whicn,  on  Curran's  pari^ '  ' 
was  well-nigh  miraculous.  Gradually  the  ear  and  attention  of  the  company 
were  caught.  Nobody  knew  us,  and,  as  if  carelessly,  the  guests  flocked  round 
our  box  lo  listen.  We  perceived  them,  and  increased  our  flights  accordingly. 
Involuntarily,  they  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  the  more  so  when  they  saw  it 
gave  no  offence.  jJay  after  day  the  number  of  our  satellites  increased,— 
until  the  room,  at  five  o'clock,  was  thronged  to  hear  '  The  irishmen.*  One 
or  two  days  wo  went  elsewhere ;  and,  on  returning  to  '  the  Cannon,'  our 
host  begged  to  speak  a  word  with  me  at  the  bar.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  never 
had  such  a  set  of  pleasant  gentlemen  in  my  house,  and  I  ho|)e  you  have 
received  no  offence.'  I  replied,  *  quite  the  contrary  !  * — *  Why,  sir,^  rejoined 
he,  '  as  you  did  not  come  the  last  tew  days,  the  company  fell  off.  Now,  sir, 
1  hope  you  and  the  other  gentleman  will  excuse  me  if  I  remark  that  you  wilt 
find  an  excellent  dbh  of  nsh^  and  a  roast  turkey  or  joint,  with  any  wine  you 
please,  hot  on  your  table,  every  day  at  five  o'clock,  whilst  you  stay  in  town  ; 
and,  I  must  beg  to  add,  no  charge,  gentlemen.' 

**  I  reported  to  Curran,  and  we  aereed  to  see  it  out.  The  landlord  was  as 
good  as  his  word  • — the  room  was  filled  :  we  coined  stories  to  tell  each  other, 
the  lookers-on  laughed  almost  to  convulsions,  and  for  some  time  we  literally 
feasted.  Having  had  our  humour  out,  I  desired  a  bill,  which  the  landlord 
positively  refused  :  however^^  we  computed  for  ourselves,  and  seiU  him  a  10/. 
uote  enclosed  in  a  letter,  desiring  to  give  the  balance  to  the  waiters." — Vol.  i. 
—pp.  377,  378. 

Sir  Jonah  is  happy  in  his  portraits — his  sketch  of  Curran's  personal 
appearance ;  and  that  of  Grattan's  confirocs  oar  previous  notion^  that 
these  two  great  orators  were  the  ugliest  men  that  ever  spoke. 

"  Curran's  person  was  mean  and  decrepit: — very  slight,  very  shapeless — 
with  nothing  of  the  gentleman  about  it;  on  the  contrary,  displaping  spindle 
limbs,  a  shambling  gait,  one  hand  imperfect,  and  a  face  yellow,  furrowed, 
rather  flat,  and  thoroughly  ordinary.  Yet  his  features  were  the  very  reverse 
of  disagreeable :  there  was  something  so  indescribably  dramatic  in  his  eye  ajjd 
the  play  of  his  eye-brow,  that  his  visage  seemed  the  index  of  his  mind,  and  his 
humour  the  slave  of  his  will.  I  never  was  so  happy  in  the  company  of  any 
man  as  in  Curran's  for  manv  years.  His  very  toioles  were  amusing.— He 
had  no  vein  for  poetry ;  yet  fancying  himself  a  bard,  he  contrived  to  throw 
off  pretty  verses :  he  certainly  was  no  musician  ;  but  conceiving  himself  to  be 
one,  played  very  pleasingly :  Nature  had  denied  him  a  voice;  but  he  thought 
he  could  sing;  and  in  the  rich  mould  of  his  capabilities,  the  desire  here  also 
bred,  in  some  degree,  the  capacity. 

•*  It  is  a  curious,  but  a  just  remark,  that  every  slow,  crflrir/f/i^  reptile  is  in  the 
highest  degree  disgusting;  whilst  an  insect,  ten  times  uglier,  if  it  be  sprightly, 
and  seems  bent  upon  enjoyment,  excites  no  shuddering.  It  is  so  with  tfie 
human  race :  hag  Curran  been  a  dull,  slothful,  inanimate  being,  his  talents 
would  not  have  redeemed  his  personal  defects.  But  his  rapid  movements,-^ 
his  fire, — his  sparkling  e^es, — the  fine  and  varied  intonations  of  his  voice, — 
these  conspired  to  give  life  and  energy  to  every  company  he  mixed  with  ;  and 
I  have  known  ladies  who,  after  an  nour's  conversation,  actually  considered 
Cyrran  a  beauty,  and  preferred  his  society  to  that  of  the  finest  fellows  present. 
Thcie  iSj.  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  good  deal  in  the  circumstance  of  a 
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man  being  ceMraied,    as  regards   the  patronage  of  women." — Vol.   i. — 
pp.  374,  376. 

A  pendant  to  this  is  the  description  of  Grattan,  as  he  Af»peared  in 
a  morning  nsit  to  certain  American  gentlemen^  whMa  Sir  Jonah  took 
to  call  upon  him. 

"  At  length  the  door  opened,  and  in  hopped  a  small  bent  figure, — meagre, 
yellow,  and  ordinary;  one  slip|>erand  one  shoe;  his  breeches'  kees  loose; 
his  cravat  han^ng  down ;  his  shirt  and  coat  sleeves  tucked  up  high,  and  an 
old  hat  upon  his  head. 

"  This  apparition  saluted  the  strangers  very  courteously :  asked  (without 
any  intioduction)  how  long  they  had  been  m  England,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  make  inquiries  about  the  late  General  Washington  and  the 
revolutionary  war.  My  companions  looked  at  each  other:  their  replies  were 
costive,  and  they  seemed  quite  impatient  to  see  Mr.  Grattan.  I  could  scarcely 
contain  myself;  but  determinea  to  let  my  eccentric  countryman  take  his 
course ;  wno  appeared  quite  delighted  to  see  his  visitors,  and  was  the  most 
inquisitive  )>ersoii  in  the  world.  Randolph  was  far  the  tallest,  and  most 
dignified-looking  man  of  the  two,  gray-haitred  and  well-dressed:  Grattan 
therefore,  of  course,  took  him  for  the  vice-president,  and  addressed  him 
accordingly.  Randolph  at  length  begged  to  know  if  they  could  if  they  could 
shortly  have  the  honour  of  seeing  Mr.  Grattan.  Upon  which,  our  host,  not 
doubting  but  they  knew  him,)  conceived  it  must  be  his  ibn  James  for  whom 
they  inquired,  and  said,  he  believed  he  bad  that  moment  wandered  out  some- 
where, to  amuse  himself. 

**  This  completely  disconcerted  the  Americans,  and  they  were  about  to 
make  their  bow  and  their  exit,  when  I  thought  it  high  time  to  explain;  and, 
taking  Colonel  Burr  and  Mr.  Randolph  respectively  by  the  hand,  introduced 
them  to  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Grattan. 

**  I  never  saw  people  stare  so,  or  so  much  embarrassed !  Grattan  himself 
now  perceiving  the  cause,  heartily  joined  in  my  merriment ; — he  pulled  down 
his  shirt-sleeves,  pulled  up  his  stockings ;  and,  in  his  own  irresistible  way, 
apologised  for  the  mUrc  figure  he  cut,  assuring  them  he  had  totally  overiooked 
it,  in  his  anxiety  not  to  keep  theiu  waiting ;  that  he  was  returning  to  Ireland 
next  morning,  and  had  been  busily  packing  up  his  books  and  papers  in  a 
closet  full  of  dust  and  cobwebs !  This  incident  rendered  the  interview  more 
interesting :  the  Americans  were  charmed  with  their  reception ;  anct,  after  a 
protracted  visit,  retired  highly  gratified,  whilst  Grattan  returned  again  to  his 
books  and  cobwebs. — Vol.  i. — 351 — 363. 

Oar  author,  when  in  the  meridian  of  his  glory  at  Dnhlin,  gave  a 
dinner,  to  which  the  Speaker  of  the  Irish  parliament  brought  along 
with  him  two  young  men,  just  then  returned  to  that  House.  These- 
young  men  were  Captain  Welleslcy  and  Mr.  Stewart-— afterwards  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  Captain  Wcllesley  then, 
in  1790,  was  ruddy-faced  and  juvenile  in  appearance,  and  popular 
enough  among  the  young  men  of  his  age  and  station.  His  address  was 
unpolished,  and  though  he  occa!sionally  spoke  in  parli«iment,  never  on 
any  important  subject,  and  altogether  evinced  no  promise  of  his  future 
celebrity.  Mr.  Stewart,  at  that  time,  was  a  professed,  and  not  a  very 
moderate  patriot.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  observes,  on  the  effect  of  the 
personal  intimacy  between  those  two  individual'* :  "  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  never  would,"  says  be,  "  have  had  the  chief  command  in 
Spain,  but  for  the  ministerial  manoeuvring  and  aid  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
never  could  have  stood  his  ground  as  a  minister,  but  for  Lord 
Wellington's  successes." 

Sir  Jonah  brings  this  pair  agJiin  on  the  scene  at  asnbscf<uent  period, 
when  they  had  undergone  no  Kltle  change. 
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*'  Many  years  subsequently  to  the  dinner-party  I  have  mentio. 
day  met  Lord  CastIere2UB;h  in  the  Strand,  and  a  gentleman  wi^h  hii 
lordship  stopped  me,  whereat  1  was  rather  surprised,  as  we  had  not  m^ 
some  time;  ne  spoke  very  kindly,  smiled,  and  asked  if  I  had  forgotten  my 
friend.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ? — whom  I  discovered  in  his  companion ;  bu. 
lookins  so  sallow  and  wan,  and  with  every  mark  of  what  is  called  a  worn-out 
oian,  that  I  was  truly  concerned  at  his  appearance.    But  he  soon  recovered 
bis  health  and  looks,  and  went  as   the  lAike  of  Richmond's  secreury  to 
Ireland;  where  he  was  in  all  material  traits  still  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley-^ut  it 
was  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  judiciously  improved.    He  had  not  forgotten  his 
friends,  nor  did  he  forget  himself.     He  said  that  he  had  accepted  the  office  of 
secretary  only  on  the  terms  that  it  should  not  impede  or  interfere  with  his 
military  pursuits;  and  what  he  said  proved  true,  lor  he  was  soon  sent,  as 
second  in  command,  with  Lord  Cathcart  to  Copenhagen,  to  break  through 
the  law  of  nations,  and  execute  the  most  dbtinguished  piece  of  treachery  that 
history  records. 

*'  On  Sir  Arthur's  return  he  recommenced  his  duty  of  secretary ;  and  during 
his  residence  in  Ireland  in  that  capacity,  I  did  not  hear  one  complaint  against 
any  part  of  his  conduct  either  as  a  public  or  private  man.  He  was  afiei  wards 
appomted  to  command  in  Spain ;  an  appomtment  solicited,  and  I  believe 
expected,  by  Sir  John  Doyle.  It  might  be  entertaining  to  speculate  on  the 
probable  state  of  Europe  at  present,  if  Sir  John  had  been  then  appointed 

Seneralissinio.     I  do  not  mean  to  infer  any  disparagement  to  the  talents  of  Sir 
ohn,  but  he  might  have  pursued  a  different  course,  not  calculated,  as  in  Sir 
Arthur's  instance,  to  have  decided  (for  the  time  being)  the  fate  of  Europe. 

"  A  few  days  before  Sir  Arthur's  departure  for  Spain,  I  requested  him  to 
spend  a  day  with  me,  which  he  did.  The  company  was  not  very  large»  but 
some  of  Sir  Arthur's  military  friends  were  among  the  party; — the  late  Sir 
Charles  Asgill,  the  present  General  Meyrick,  &c.  kc.  I  never  saw  him  more 
cheerful  or  nappy;  The  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  being  by  chance  started 
as  a  topic  of  remark,  I  did  not  join  in  its  praise ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
muttered  that  1  never  did  nor  should  approve  of  it. 

*•  *  D — n  it,  Barrineton,'  said  Sir  Arthur,  *  why  ?  what  do  you  mean  to 
say  ? '  *  1  say.  Sir  Arthur,'  replied  I,  '  that  it  was  the  very  best  devised,  the 
very  best  executed,  and  the  most  just  and  necessary  **  robbery  and  murder  " 
now  on  record  !  *  He  laughed  and  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
Lady  B.  had  a  ball  and  supper  as  &Jimsh  for  the  departing  hero." — Vol.  i. 
pp.  3S3 — 325. 

Again,  at  Paris,  in  1815,  Sir  Jonah  paid  a  visit  to  the  dake;  he 
merely  observes  he  was  **  intermediately  much  changed ! "  The  in- 
terview was  doubtless  as  cold  as  charity. 

Every  thing  we  have  read  of  Lord  Clare  has  combined  to  con- 
vey a  most  disagreeable  impression  of  his  character^  and  it  was 
with  delight  we  read  an  account  of  his  being  made  ridiculous  by 
Lord  Aldborough.  His  lordship  hud  had  a  cause  decided  against 
him,  with  costs,  by  Lord  Clare,  corruptly,  as  was  conceived.  He 
appealed  to  the  Lords,  bat  there  sat  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clare,  and, 
as  lately  in  the  case  of  Lord  Eldon,  decided  on  appeals  from  him- 
self. Lord  Aldborough  had  now  no  remedy  left  bnt  to  write  at  the 
Chancellor.  In  a  pamphlet  he  told  the  following  humorous  story 
of  a  Dutch  skipper,  which  he  conceived  precisely  in  point : — 


lord  expostulated  with  the  skipper  in  vain;  the  felk)w  grew  rude ;  his  lordship 
persisted ;  the  skipper  got  more  abusive.     At  length  Lord  Aldborough  told 


him  he  would,  on  landina,  immediately  go  to  the  proper  tribunals  and  get 
redress  from  the  judge.    The  skipper  cursed  him  as  an  impudent  miiord,  and 
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detired  him  to  do  his  worst,  snapping  his  tarry  Jhger-pottt  in  his  lordship's 
(ace.    Lord  Aldborough  paid  the  demanri,  and,  on  landing,  went  to  the  legal 
officer  to  know  when  the  court  of  justice  would  sit     He  was  answered,  at 
nine  next  morning.     Havins  no  doubt  of  ample  redress,  he  did  not  choose  to 
put  the  skipper  on  his  guard  by  mentioning  his  intentions.    Next  morning  he 
went  to  court  and  began  to  tell  his  story  to  the  judge,  who  sat  with  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat  on,  in  gr^t  state,  to  hear  causes  of  that  nature.     His  lordship 
fancied  he  had  seen  the  man  before,  nor  was  he  long  in  doubt!  forerehe  had 
half-finished,  the  judge,  in  a  voice  like  thunder  (but  which  his  lordship 
immediately  recognised,  for  it  was  that  of  the  identical  skipper !)  decided 
against  him  with  full  costs,  and  ordered  him  out  of  court     His  lordship, 
however,  said  he  would  (^ipealt  and  away  he  went  to  an  advocate  for  that 
purpose.    He  did  accordingly  appeal,  and  tne  next  day  his  appeal  cause  came 
regularly  on.  But  all  his  lordship  s  stoicism  forsook  him,  when  he  again  found 
that  the  very  same  skipper  and  ^udge  was  to  decide  the  appeal  who  had  decided 
ike  cause ;  so  that  the  learned  skipper  first  cheated  and  then  laughed  at  him."— 
Vol.  L  pp.  360—362. 

The  lord  chancellor  complained  in  the  House  of  this  pamphlet,  as 
a  breach  of  privilege,  and  holding  the  book  in  his  hands,  demanded  of 
Lord  Aldborongh  if  he  admitted  it  to  be  his  writing,  to  which  hislord- 
ahip  replied  he  would  admit  nothing  as  written  by  hiu  until  it  had  been 
read.     Lord  Clare  began  to  read  it,  hut  not  being  near  enough  to  the 
Bght,  his  opponent  seized  an  enormous  pair  of  candlesticks  from  the 
table,  walked  deliberately  to  the  throne,  and  requested  permission  to 
hold  the  candles  for  him  whilst  he  was  reading  the  book.     The  onfor- 
tnnate  chancellor  feeling  himself  outdone,  duly  read  the  comparison  of 
himself  to  the  Dutch  skipper  and  the  rest  of  the  libel  to  the  House, 
while  Lord  Aldboroagh  assiduously  presented  the  lights,  and  did  not 
omit  to  set  the  reader  right  when  he  mistook  a  word  or  misplaced  an 
emphasis.     This  may  well  be  supposed  the  sweetest  enjoyment  to  an 
angry  and  litigious  controversialist,  and  gave  no  little  amusement  to  a 
crowded  assembly,  containing  a  large  number  of  secret  haters  of  the 
complainant.    Though  imprisonment  was  the  result  to  Lord  Aldbo- 
rough,  we  can  scarcely  pity  him. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  formality  and  dulness  of  another  lord 
chancellor  ^the  pre^nt  Lord  Redesdale)  were  properly  appreciated 
by  our  lively  neighbours.  From  an  account  that  Sir  Jonah  gives  ot 
a  dinner,  it  appears  that  this  dull,  but  laborious  man,  was  completely 
bewildered  by  the  ec^jentricities  of  the  Irish  bar. 

After  some  witticisms  of  Mr.  Toler,  (Lord  Norbury,)  which  raised  a 
laugh,  the  hancellor  seemed  somewhat  discomposed. 

**  He  sat  for  awhile  silent ;  until  skaiting  became  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, when  his  lordship  rallied — and  with  an  air  of  triumph  said,  that  in  his 
boyhood  all  danger  was  avoided ;  for,  before  they  began  to  skait,  they  al wavs 
put  blown  bladders  under  their  arms ;  and  so,  if  the  ice  happened  to  break, 
they  were  buoyant  and  saved. 

** '  Ay,  my  lord  1 '  said  Toler,  that's  what  we  call  blatheram-skate  in 
Ireland.'* 

**  His  lordship  did  not  understand  the  sort  of  thing  at  all :  and  though 
extremely  courteous,)  seemed  to  wish  us  all  at  our  respective  homes.  Having 
^iled  with  "D^ler,  in  order  to  say  a  civil  thing  or  two,  he  addressed  himself  to 
Mr.  Garret  O'Farrelt,  a  jolly  Insh  barrister,  who  always  carried  a  parcel  of 
coaite  national  humour  about  with  him ;  a  broad,  squat,  ruddy-faced  fellow^ 


•  AalmhTolgar idiom  lor  "iMNiMif.' 


It 
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with  a  great  aquHine  nose  and  a  humorous  eye.  lodependent  in  mind  and 
property,  he  generally  said  whatever  came  uppermost. — *Mr.  GarratO'FarrcIl,* 
said  the  chancellor  solemnly,  '  I  believe  your  natue  and  family  were  very 
respectable  and  numerous  in  County  VVicklow.  I  think  I  was  introduced  to 
several  of  them  during  my  laie  tour  there/ 

**  *  Yes,  my  lord  !'  said  O'Farrell,  *  we  were  very  numerous;  but  so  many 
of  us  have  been  lately  hanged  for  sheep- stealing,  that  ihe  name  is  getting 
rather  scarce  in  that  county/ 

"  His  lordship  said  no  more:  and  (so  far  as  respect  for  a  new  chancellor 
admitted)  we  ffot  into  our  own  line  of  conversation,  without  his  assistance. 
His  lordship.  By  degrees,  began  to  understand  some  iokesa  (cw  minutes  after 
they  were  uttered.  An  occasional  smile  discovered  his  enlightenment ;  and, 
at  the  breaking  up,  I  really  think  his  impression  was,  that  we  were  a  pleasant, 
though  not  very  comprehensible  race,  possessing  at  a  dinner-table  much  more 
good-fellowship  than  special  pleading;  and  that  he  would  have  a  good  many 
of  his  old  notions  to  get  rid  of  before  he  could  completely  cotton  to  so  dissi- 
milara  body: — but  he  was  extremely  polite.  Chief  Justice  Downs,  and  a 
tew  more  of  our  high,  cold  sticklers  for  '  decorum>'  were  quite  uneasy  at  this 
skirmishing/' — Vol.  i.  pp.  337 — 339. 

The  Chancellor's  backwardness  at  comprehension  left  him  behind 
Id  coart  as  well  as  at  table :  of  this  the  follov^iog  is  au  amusing 
instance. 

'*  I  never  met  a  cold-blooded  ostentatious  man  of  office,  whom  I  did  no 
feel  pleasure  in  mortifying:  an  affectation  of  sang-froid  is  necessary  neither  to 
true  dignity  nor  importance,  and  generally  betrays  the  absence  of  many  amia- 
ble qualities. 

•*  I  never  saw  Lord  Redesdale  more  puzzled  than  at  one  of  Plunkett's  best jmx 
(Tefprits.  A  cause  was  argued  in  Chancery,  wherein  the  plaintiff  prayed  that 
the  defendant  should  be  restrained  from  suing  him  on  certam  bills  of 
exchange,  as  they  were  nothing  but  kites, — *  Kites  ?'  exclaimed  Lord  Redea- 
dale : — 'Kites,  Mr.  Plunkett?  Kites  never  could  amount  to  the  value  of 
those  securities !     I  don't  understand  this  statement  at  all,  Mr.  Plunkett.' 

"*  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  you  should,  my  Lord,'  answered  Plunkett : 
'In  England  and  in  Ireland,  kites  are  quite  different  things.  In  England,  the 
wind  raises  the  Hies;  but,  in  Ireland,  the  kites  raise  the  wind.' 

**  *  I  do  not  feel  any  way  better  informed  yet,  Mr.  Plunkett,'  said  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact chancellor. 

<* '  Well,  my  Lord,  I'll  explain  the  thin^  without  mentioning  those  birds  of 
nd  therewith  he  elucidated  the  difficulty." — Vol.  i. — pp  339,  340. 


prey :' 

We  have  thus  made  a  most  copious  selection  of  good  things  from 
Sir  Jonah's  storehouse,  while  on  looking  at  the  work  and  at  the  notes 
ve  made  in  the  perusal  of  it,  we  find  an  almost  undiminished  treasure 
left  behind.  We  were  anxious  'to  have  made  many  quotations  and 
drawn  many  illustrations,  which  want  of  space,  but  more  particularly 
a  fit  of  modest  shame  at  the  extent  of  our  robbery  compel  us  to  relin- 
quish. One  whole  volume  has  been  nearly  left  untouched  by  us, 
and  many  interesting  points  of  the  other  left  unnoticed.  We  have  said 
enough  of  Sir  Jonah's  tendency  to  colour  facts  and  to  draw  for  inci- 
dents on  a  ready  fancy,  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  ;  we  will  add 
now,  that  while  this  vivacity  certainly  renders  Sir  Jonah's  sketches  par- 
ticularly amusing,  it  does  not  diminish  to  any  great  extent  their  his- 
torical value.  It  is  easy  to  strip  his  stories  to  the  essentials ;  and  the 
more  important  divisions  of  bis  memoirs  are,  on  the  whole,  more 
soberly  penned. 

The  parts  of  the  ^^  Sketches"  which  especially  relate  to  the  Re- 
bellion in  Ireland  are  very  interesting ;  and  as  Sir  Jonah  was  inti« 
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malely  acquainted  with  the  principal  heroeit  of  it,  his  taRtimony  is  va- 
laable.  We  particularly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  his 
account  of  the  dinner  to  which  he  is  a  party,  on  the  eve  of  the  rebel* 
lion>  given  by  several  of  the  chiefs  whose  heads  shortly  after  adorned 
the  bridge  oJF  Wexford. — Vol.  i,  p.  267.  There  is  also  a  very  inte- 
ri)8ting  chapter  on  Mrs.  Jordan,  a  subject  which  the  author  treats  with 
much  mystery,  while  at  the  same  time  he  records  several  instructive 
anecdotes  and  remarks.  The  whole  of  the  author*s  residence  in  France, 
we  mu'tt  dismiss  with  a  bare  acknowledgment  of  its  importance  and 
curiosity.  Sir  Jonah  lived  intimately  among  the  spies  of  the  police 
during  the  hundred  days,  without  knowing  it ;  as  he  associated  with  the 
chief  insurgents  of  Ireland  without  suspecting  treason.  In  Sir  Jonah's 
arponut  of  the  scene  in  Paris,  the  administering  the  oath  to  the  peers, 
t^  inspection  of  the  army  under  Davoust,  and  various  other  ci ream- 
stances,  are  told,  not  only  in  a  way  to  attract  by  the  interest  of  the 
narration,  but  by  the  characteristic  touches  which  show  off  the 
narrator  along  with  his  subject.  We  very  much  wish  that  our  limits 
permitted  ns  to  imitate  Lord  Aldborongh,  and  hold  the  candle  to  Sir 
Jonah  reading  his  own  book. 

We  take  our  leave  of  him — if  we  have  spoken  too  freely  of  his  talent 
for  the  manufacture  o^  crackers^  we  beg  his  pardon,  and  grant  him  onrs 
in  return.  There  is  a  brogue  in  the  mind  as  well  as  on  the  tongue,  and 
the  intellectual  accent  is  as  difficult  to. dismiss  as  the  vocal  one.  For 
an  Irishman  to  tell  a  plain,  straitforward,  unadorned  story,  would  be 
as  impossible  as  that  he  should  assume  the  quiet  even  tenor  of  English 
pronunciation.  These  ornaments  are  national,  and  if  we  cannot  always 
approve  of  them,  we  can  always  laugh  at  them,and  that  is  a  real  good. 

Shr  Jonah  professes  to  have  collected  the  hints  for  his  work  from 
several  old  trunks  of  letteis  which  he  long  carried  about  with  him,  and 
into  which  he  has  again  deposited  them.  We  beseech  him,  as  a  par- 
ticular favour,  to  re-open  his  trunks,  and  give  us  two  more  volumes. 
In  the  present  work  there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  of  exhaustion. 
We  have  not  only  the  garrulity  of  old  age  but  the  vigour  of  youth  ; 
and  our  parting  wish  is  in  a  spirit  of  exaggerated  good-will,  which  he 
perfectly  understands,  that  *^  he  may  live  a  thousand  years ! " 


EMIGRATION. 

The  plans  of  emigration  on  a  large  scale,  which  were  talked  of  at 
the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  session,  appear  to 
have  gone  off  in  smoke,  like  all  the  plans  which  have  preceded  them 
for  lessening  the  evils  of  the  poor  laws,  or  improving  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  poor.  A  special  report  was  made  by  the  Commons' 
Committee  early  in  the  session,  declaring  ^'  that  private  or  local  con- 
tribution in  some  shape  ought  to  form  the  basis  of  any  system 
o{  emigration,  to  which  it  may  be  expedient  for  this  Committee  to 
recommend  any  assistance  from  the  national  funds.'*  On  the  5th  of 
April,  another  report  was  made,  in  which  it  was  recommended  60fi00l, 
of  the  public  money  should  b^  granted,  to  which  25^)00/.  was  to  be 
Added  by  the  Maan^turerB'  Relief  Committee,  for  the  purpose  .ofi 
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transferring  twelve  hundred  families  of  haud-loom  wearers  to  oar 
North  American  Colonies.  Bat  a  gleam  of  manafacturing  prosperity 
has  appeared ;  the  hand-loom  weavers  are  employed,  and  the  project 
of  transporting  them  is  at  an  end.  With  it,  we  fear,  all  ideas  of  plans 
of  emigration  applicable  to  other  portions  of  the  population  have  also 
disappeared.  The  precedent  of  the  application  of  a  large  sum  of  the 
public  money,  with  whatever  prospect  of  repa3rment,  to  any  purpose 
other  than  the  injury  of  some  portion  of  the  human  race,  is  naturally 
considered  dangerous  in  a  well  ordered  community.  The  evidence 
taken  before  the  Emigration  Committee,  including  that  appended  to 
the  second  report,  and  printed  within  the  last  month,  contains  much 
iBforroation  concerning  the  surplus  population  of  the  kingdom.  So 
that  if  no  remedy  be  applied,  it  can  scarcely  be  for  want  of  knowing 
the  disease. 

The  labouring  population,  for  whose  work  there  is  an  insufficieat 
demand,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  the  cotter  population  of 
Ireland ;  the  peasantry  in  those  counties  of  Ekigland  where  the  poor 
laws  have  been  brought  into  most  complete  operation ;  and  the  mano^ 
facturers  in  the  West  of  Scotland  and  the  Lancashire  district,  who 
have  been  deprived  of  profitable  employment  by  the  changes  produced 
by  machinery. 

As  to  the  population  of  Ireland,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
on  the  subject,  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  leads  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  its  misery  and  its  numbers  are  still  rather  under  Uian  over- 
rated. A  paper  was  delivered  in  by  Sir  H.  Parnell,  of  wliich  the  conclu'- 
sions,  if  just,  prove  that  the  increase  of  population  in  that  c<Miatry» 
wretched  as  it  is,  has  very  nearly  approached  that  which  has  been  consi- 
dered the  maximum  where  there  has  been  an  unlimited  quantity  of  the 
best  land.  In  1792,  Dr.  Beaufort  com puted  the  population  of  Ireland  to 
amount  to  4,088,226.  But  his  calculation,  founded  on  the  returns  of 
the  hearth-money  collectors,  was  made  on  the  supposition  that  there 
were  six  persons  in  every  house.  This  Sir  H.  Parnell  deems  too  high 
an  estimate,  and  teAiOBjlve  to  a  house  as  a  fairer  number,  which  woiUd 
make  the  population,  in  1792,  3/t06,S66. 

In  1821,  a  census  Was  taken,  which  made  the  number  6,801,827- 
In  several  instances,  Sir  H.  Parnell  says,  actual  enumerations  have 
been  since  taken,  (especially,  we  believe^  in  the  districts  in  which 
charitable  relief  was  afforded  during  the  scarcity,)  and  the  population 
returns  were  found  to  be  too  low.  This,  we  believe,  is  generally  the 
case  in  the  first  attempt  at  a  census,  as  it  is  always  difficult  to 
persuade  a  people  that  it  is  not  intended  for  purposes  of  taxation  or 
conscription.  If  we  suppose  Dr.  Beaufort's  estimate  too  high,  and  the 
returns  in  1821  too  low,  the  population  must  have  doubled  in^hirty 
years.  A  population  doubling  In  thirty  years,  increases  in  ten  years» 
Sir  U.  Parnell  says,  at  the  rate  of  800,000  per  million.  So  that  the 
Increase  of  the  population  of  Ireland  in  ten  years,  Anom  1821,  will  be 
2,100,000:  its  total  population  in  four  years  hence,  that  is,  in  1831, 
will  be  above  nine  millions. 

We  doubt  the  justice  of  Sir  H.  Pamell*s  supposition,  that  Dr. 
Beaufort's  estimate  was  too  high ;  as  it  is  very  probable,  and  was  at 
the  time  generally  believed,  that  the  hearth  returns  were  defec* 
tive.    The  per  centagt  of  increase  in  ten  years,  in  a  population 
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diNibHiig  in  thirty  years^  is  not  SOO^OOOy  but  255,000^  per  million.''' 
Baty  on  the  other  l^d,  it  is  to  be  taken  into  account^  that 
hi  the  period  between  1791  and  1821  there  were  rebellions  and 
wars,  which  must  have  had  some  effect  in  checking  the  increase ; 
and  from  which,  mnq^  1821,  we  have  been,  and  may  till  1831 
continue  to  be,  free.  •!£  therefore  the  population  of  Ireland  do 
not  amonnt  to  nine  millions  in  1831,  it  will  not  fall  far  short  of  it.  Af 
present,  it  is  probably  near  eight  millions. 

.  The  miserable  poverty  and  unproductiveness  of  this  population  can- 
not be  better  shown  than  by  th<l  fact,  that  under  the  most  taxing 
government  of  the  world  only  ten'shillings  a  head  can  be  extracted 
from  them  in  taxes.  In  England  at  least  4/.  per  head  is  paid.  If  we 
deduct  from  the  eight  millions  of  Irish,  a  tenth  part,  consisting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  gentry,  and  clergy,  officers  of  goverament, 
and  soldiers,  who  may  consume  nearly  as  much  taxed  commodities  as 
the  average  of  all  classes,  high  and  low,  in  England,  the  rest  would 
seem  to  be  practically  untaxed,  because  incapable  of  paying"any  thing ; 
and  yet  they  are  more  wretched  than  the  greatest  tax-payers  in  the 
world.  I 

It  is  clearly  proved  by  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Emi- 
gration and  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  that  this  superabundant  population, 
settled  as  it  is  upon  small  parcels  of  land,  continually  subdivided  into 
still  smaller  patches,  forms  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland.  Without  dispossessing  a  part  of  this  population,  an 
improvement  in  cultivation  cannot  take  place ;  if  they  are  dispossessed 
without  removing  them,  the  peace  of  the  country  cannot  be  preserved, 
and  no  farmers  can  apply  capital  to  the  soil,  or  can  be  tempted  to 
make  the  triaL  The  greatest  part  of  the  time  of  these  people  is 
wasted  in  idleness,  without  enough  food  to  make  idleness  agreeable ; 
and  the  labour  which  they  bestow  is  wasted  on  an  unprofitable  and 
scourging  course  of  husbandry.  Dr.  Doyle's  description  of  their 
miserable  condition  has  been  often  quoted,  and  is  too  painful  to  repeat 
unnecessarily.  The  doctor  says,  ^*  I  have  frequently  prayed  to  God, 
if  it  were  his  will,  rather  to  take  me  out  of  life,  than  to  leave  me  to 
witness  such  evils.''  We  do  not  know  whether  the  doctor,  who  is  a 
fine,  robust,  and  tolerably  well-fed  passionate  priest,  would  like  to  be 
taken  at  his  word ;  but  we  have  no  aoubt  that  the  sight  of  the  condi- 
tion of  such  a  people  most  be  deeply  affecting,  even  to  a  less  sympa- 
thetic man. 

There  are  two  things  that  strike  foreigners,  and  are  indeed  the 
great  peculiarities  of  the  British  empire : — the  vast  territorial  extent 
of  its  colonial  possessions,  and  the  readiness  with  which'  vast  capitals 
can  be  collected  for  any  purpose,  when  there  is  a  security  or  even  a 
plausible  promise  of  profit.  There  is  the  third  peculiarity  which  we 
have  just  detailed,  and  which  is  the  more  remarkable  by  its]  co-exist- 
ence with  the  two  others — ^that  crowded  and  impoverished  population, 
strong  and  sufficiently  laborious — half-starving  for  want  of  land — 
three-quarters  idle  for  want  of  capital-^close  to  the  heart  of  the 


*  The  loflpector-General  of  Hearth-money  was  of  this  opinion^ — WaktJUld's  Ireland, 
p.  689,  vd,^ 

Dr.  Beaiil(9rt*s  cakiUstkm  was  in  reality  foan^ed  on  the  retonii  of  1789. 
Junk,  1827.  T 
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ricliest  empire  of  the  world,  ijupedlog  He  pn^duotirai^sa  tfnd  dlitwiping 
its  peace.  It  cannot' be  suspected  tbit,  under  pick  ciroumstaneesy  Hie 
iexistence  of  this  evil  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  absohite  necessity,  but 
to  some  imbecility  or  negligence  in  tbe  kgislatnre. 

The  experiments  with  pauper  emigrants,  ^ich  have  hitherto  been 
tried  upon  a  small  scale,  have  completely  succeeded.  They  have  been 
tried  in  two  ways.  Some  have  been  landed  almest  witheut  BMney  in 
the  populous  parts  of  America,  and  allowed  to  find  work  as  they  could ; 
others  have  been  settled  on  portions  of  Iftnd  given  ihem  in  Canada. 
Of  the  first  kind  of  emigration  there  are  details  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Hodges,  annexed  to  the  report  of  1826,  and  that  of  Mr.  Homewood^ 
annexed  to  the  second  report  of  1827*  Of  the  second  kind  were  Uiose 
conducted  in  1823  and  1825  by  Mr.  P.  Robinson.  These  people  have 
been  placed  in  a  condition,  in  which  they  have  not  only  been  relieved 
from  want  or  pauperism,  but  would  undoubtedly  be  enabled,  at  seme 
time  more  or  less  distant,  to  repay  the  sums  expended  in  tranqMvrtng 
them. 

There  is  nothing  in  emigration  which,  if  proper  precaution  be 
adopted,  should  make  it  more  difficult  on  a  large  than  on  a  small 
Bcale.  In  colonies,  as  elsewhere,  the  strength  of  sen  is  in  unioo 
and  concert ;  and  new  comers  are  weleonaed  with  an  instinctive  leeHng 
that  they  add  to  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  a  settlement.  The  only 
difficulty,  therefore,  is,  that  the  government  does  net  feel  itself  bdkl 
enough  to  expend  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  or  strong  enough 
to  enforce  payment  of  the  advances  from  the  emtgrauts,  although 
the  latter  would  be  benefited  by  the  expenditare,  and  able  to  repay 
it.  The  Scotch  hand-loom  weavers,  as  we  shaH  see,  am  williag  to 
^t^  into  any  sort  of  contract  which  the  case  aditiits  of,  to 
repay  whatever  may  be  expended  on  them.  With  ihe  Irish,  who  are 
more  ignorant,  and  consequently  moite  suspicious  and  iomioral,  there 
would  be  no  doubt  greater  difficulty  either  in  making  a  bargain^  or 
in  enforcing  it  when  made ;  hot  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great,  we  think, 
as  to  induce  us  to  abandon  it  in  despair. 

Mr.  M^CuUoch,  in  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (No.  8§)  uiges 
the  adoption  of  an  extensive  plan  of  emigration,  but  contends  that  a 
tax  should  be^en  forced  on  the  rent  of  Irekmd,  and  on  cottages  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  by  which  the  interest  on  a  loan  of  t^rteen  or 
^  fourteen  millions,  which  he  deems  necessary  io  convey  a  minion  of  eou- 
grants  to  America,  will  be  paid,  and  a  sinking  fund  for  its  extinction 
provided.  He  would  abandon  altogether  all  bopes  of  repaynoient  feom 
the  emigrants  themselves.  Thls^  we  fear,  is  to  abandon  altogether 
all  hopes  of  the  execution  of  the  plan.  Even  tf  the  resolution  of  the 
Committee  were  not  conclusive  on  the  stdbfect,  we  should  not  have  the 
slightest  hope  that  the  Irbh  landlords  would  allow  diemselves  to  be 
taxed  for  the  saHe  of  the  prospective  change  to  be  produced  by  emi- 
gration, of  which  (it  must  be  allowed)  it  would  require  more  inteHi* 
gence  and  vigilance  than  most  of  them  possess  to  reap  the  benefits. 

There  are  various  plans  by  which  at  least  a  considborable  chance  of 
repayment  would  be  ^ven.  In  the  first  place,  leases  might  be  given 
for  seven  or  fourteen  years,  with  stipulations  that  on  payment  of  the 
sums  advanced  for  the  transport  of  the  emigrant,  he  should  receive  9^ 
grant  in  fee.  No  doubtipvciat  objectionn exist,  in  eeantiies  like  Canada, 


iS0  tajo  aay  twA  1«mb0s  ;  hut  tbose  abjeetions  «ure  Celt  by  those  who 
liftv«  tbe  me%9B  of  bvyiog  liMid,  and  are  scarcely  to  be  anticipated  in 
ihpte.wbo  would  be  placed  oa  it  by  an  act  of  national  charity.  The 
principle  of  not  looking  a  gift-borse  in  the  mouth,  would  be  fully 
luideiskood  by  peraone  i9  tb^  condition.  Mr.  M^Cnlloch  observes* 
^'  that  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  nunverous  lots  of  lan4 
ace  every  year  sold  for  payxaeiit  of  the  public  taxes,  which  are  so  very 
trifling,  as  rarely  to  exceed  tw<^enee  an  acre ; "  which  proves,  he 
t)ttnk8,that  no  pa3rQient  could  be  obtained.  He  should  know,  however, 
thdl  lA  tlie  United  States  at  least,  there  are  sales  of  land,  for  the 
nost  paxt  not  aetually  settled,  of  which  grants  b&ve  been  obtained 
by  persons  who  hope  to  [MroAt  without  exertion,  by  the  increasing 
population  y— a  class  of  speculators  on  whom  a  small  tax  per  acre 
wposes  a  salutary  check.  If  these  sales,  in  ii(iapy  cases,  are  of  8ettle4 
and  partially  improved  land,  tliey  shew  that  the  ejectment  of  xneafo^r 
jum-payment  of  their  debts  to  the  state,  is  .perfecUy  pra^cticable^  an4 
is  practised  without  creating  discontent. 

It  is  to  ba  observed  aiso^  iH^t  a  continued  streapa  of  emigration 
would  afford  the  first  emigrants  the  means  of  repaying  the  sums  bc^ 
atewed  »po&  them  with  facility,  in  labour  or  i^  produce,  as  soop  as 
•tlte  firodttce  raised  is  move  than  sufficient  for  their  own  support  That' 
•aoMe  ef  tiiem  ws^aU.  faH,  is  to  be  expected ;  but  if  tbey  fibandoned 
their  settknents  heloce  any  expense  was  iaci^rred  on  them,  the  whole 
loas^wottld  he  the.  passage  money:  if  they  abandoned  them  at  some 
later  tine,  rth^  eouUl  scaseely  laU  to  lea^e  the  land  in  a  UKMre  or  less 
improved  state ;  and  la  all  aach  jcases  the  Jaod  should  be  sold  to  ithe 
hi(^e8t  bidder,  and  not  given  to  the  government  emigrants. 

it  does  not  give  us  a  Mgh  idea  of  the  &rce  of  moral  and  religions 
«bli|^ttDBB  among  mantdnd,  to  refieet  that  men  are  left  in  a  ati^  cf 
^he  «tmoflt  misery — ^tinown  together,  as  IXr.  Doyle  expresses  it,  lik^ 
aavagea  in  a  wood,  merely  because  ithere  are  well-founde4  doub^i 
whetUier,  if  tdiieved  from  it,  and  placed  in  a  state  of  comfort,  they 
would  be  gratefal  and  just  enough,  to  be  willing  ito  repay  to  thoefs 
«iu>  effeeted.tius  change,  the  expense  incurred  in  benefiting  them. 

Mr.  M^Cnlloeh  olgects,  that  any  plan  of  i^epayment,  arising  oi^t  qf 
the  rent  of  land,  would  not  be  applicable  to  a  large  body  o^  emj- 
^prants,  w^o  might  be  advantageously  disposed  of  by  merely  landing 
tlkem  in  Canada  and  the  Unitea  States,  without  any  further  expense 
l)eing  iacvrred  on  their  account.  It  af^ars  to  us  no  objection  to  a 
p^  for  obtaining  repayment  from  one  class  of  emigraots,  that  it  is 
not  applicable  to  another ;  hot  even  from  this  dass  means  of  obtabiqg 
payment  might  be  devised,  if  the  numbers  poured  into  evc^ry  col<»^ 
did  jK)t  .exceed  the  meain  of  employment.  If  the  emigrants  wei^ 
hived  for  a  certain  time  to  ainy  person  who  wquld  reimburse 
the  government  for  the  expense  of  their  transpoort,  the  arrapgemeQt 
would  be  just  and  beneficial,  we  are  persuaded,  to  t^  emigrants 
themselves,  who  would  be  thus  relieved  from  the  uncertainties  inc^ 
dent  to  the  first  landing  in  a  country,  and  would  commence  to  act  pin 
*tbeir  own  trespensibility  only  when  they  had  acquired  experience  \o 
guide  them.  This  plan,  is,  perhaps,  most  applicable  to  the  younger 
class  of  emigrants,  and  is  poiateaat  in  the  evidence  appended  to  the 
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second  Report^  as  applicable  to  the  Cape  of  Ch>od  Hope ;  *  but  it  is 
susceptible^  we  think,  of  mudx  wider  extension.  There  is,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  no  better  security  against  over-supplying  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  thus  exposing  the  emigrant  to  suffering,  than  by  making 
a  contract  for  his  employment  for  a  certain  time.  The  great  objec- 
tion, probably,  to  this  plan  is  the  misconception  and  prejudice  to 
which  it  will  give  rise.  The  extreme  suspiciousness  of  the  Irish  poor, 
in  particular,  is  exemplified  in  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
the  State  of  Ireland,  of  Mr.  Robinson,  who  managed  the  emigration 
to  Canada.  "  From  the  circumstance,'^  he  says,  "  of  my  refusing  a 
man  who  offered  to  emigrate  from  Faraby,  (being  a  Protestant,)  the 
Catholics  thought  it  was  a  plan  to  entrap  them  only;  and  not  one 
person  came  afterwards  from  Faraby,  and  but  one  from  Kildomey, 
although  before  that  I  had  many  applicants  from  both  places."  But 
the  advantages  of  emigration,  and  the  fairness  of  the  intentions  of  the 
government  towards  the  emigrants,  and  the  exertions  of  the  priests, 
i[who,  according  to  Mr.  Robinson,  cordially  co-operated  in  explain- 
ing the  motives  of  the  undertaking,)  might  be  relied  upon  for  the 
removal  of  any  unjust  prejudice. 

The  plan  which  we  have  described  may  be  called  the  natural  and 
proper  mode  of  managing  the  emigration  of  the  labourer — the  ex- 
pense of  the  transfer  of  his  labour  to  the  spot  where  it  is  most  valu- 
able, is  paid  for  by  the  increased  value  of  that  labour  itself. 

Mr.  M^Culloch  must  make  up  his  mind,  we  think,  to  this ; — emi- 
gration must  either  be  undertaken  with  some  prospect  of  repayment 
of  the  sums  expended,  or  it  will  not  be  undertaken  at  all.  It  is  quite 
visionary  to  expect  that  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions  can  be  expended, 
without  prospect  of  repayment,  in  any  plan  of  public  benevolence  or 
improvement.  Many  millions  have  been  spent  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  in  persuading  the  King  of  Ava  that  he  was  not  so  power- 
ful as  the  King  of  England,  (washing  an  ass^s '  head,  as  Rabelais 
expresses  it,  and  losing  the  soap).  But  that  was  quite  another  matter. 
It  is  therefore  to  modes  for  securing  the  repayment  that  the  friends 
of  the  plans  of  emigration  should  apply  themselves ;  and  we  are 
unwiUing  to  believe  that  it  b  hopeless  to  attempt  to  make  a  large . 
body  of  men  just  or  grateful. 

The  excess  of  population  in  some  of  the  agricultural  parishes  of 
England  is  much  more  easily  disposed  of  than  that  in  Ireland,  because 
the  law  of  settlement  enables  each  parish  with  tolerable  safety  to 
proceed  separately  to  remove  its  own  poor,  and  because  the  parish 
funds  supply  the  means  of  effecting  the  removal.  The  evidence  of  Mr. 
Hodges  and  Mr^  Headcorn  proves  that  parishes  have  adopted  the  idea 
of  relieving  themselves  by  facilitating  the  emigration  of  the  poor,  even 
without  the  advantage  of  any  legislative  aid ;  the  testimony  of  several 
other  witnesses  shows  that  many  parishes  would  gladly  adopt  it,  if  any 
facility  were  afforded  them.  But  if  this  expedient  were  put  in  practice 
in  England,  and  the  result  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
those  who  recommend  it,  by  putting  every  English  labourer  in  a  condi- 
tion to  earn  a  subsistence  without  recourse  to  the  poor  rates,  this  would 
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be  necessarily  accompanied  by  sncb  an  advance  of  wages  as  would 
attract  the  full  current  of  Irish  pauperism  in  this  direction,  till  the 
English  labourers  removed  at  the  expense  of  the  parishes  would  be 
replaced  by  a  less  civilizedy  less  industriousy  and  less  manageable  race. 
In  New  York  there  exists  a  state  law  which  compels  aU  emigrants 
landing  there  to  give  a  security  that  they  do  not  within  a  certain  time 
become  chargeable  to  the  community.  As  a  permanent  provision 
applied  to  the  Irish  resorting  to  this  country,  so  long  as  there  are  poor 
laws  in  England  and  no  poor  laws  in  Ireland,  so  long  as  those  who 
want  the  labour  of  Irishmen  for  a  time  can  entice  them  to  Ekigland  and 
throw  on  the  parishes  the  expense  of  sending  them  back,  such  a  law 
would  be  just  and  expedient ;  but  in  the  event  of  any  means  being  taken 
at  the  exnense  of  rate-payers  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  removing 
the  supernuous  labourers  in  agriculture,  some  such  precaution  would 
be  indispensable,  unless  the  improvement  of  Ireland  preceded  or 
accompanied  the  improvement  of  England. 

The  hand-loom  weavers  form  the  principal  part  of  the  tUrd  class  of 
the  labouring  population  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  is  unfortunately 
certain,  that  by  almost  every  improvement  in  the  productiveness  of  the 
whole  community,  by  means  of  machinery,  a  class  more  or  less  n^ime* 
Tous  is  thrown  out  or  employment,  or  compelled  to  struggle  hopelessly 
under  all  sorts  of  disadvantages  for  the  most  scanty  support.  We 
may  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope,  that  the  increased  demand  occa- 
moned  by  an  improvement  ii^  the  production  of  any  article  compensates 
the  labouring  classes  for  the  changes  to  which  they  are  subjected.  We 
may  indulge  the  hope,  that  men  may  find  new  occupations;  but  in 
proportion  as  labour  is  more  and  more  subdivided,  and  as  wages  are 
reduced  to  the  sum  necessary  for  the  bare  subsistence  of  the  workmen, 
the  greater  is  the  time  needed  to  change  an  occupation,  and  the  less 
can  the  labourer  afford  to  sacrifice  it.  The  following  was  the  condition, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  at  Glasgow,  as  given  in  the 
evidence  of  one  of  their  representatives ;  and  this  or  worse  has  been  the 
condition  of  tens  of  thousands  of  hand-loom  weavers  in  England. 
"  The  machines  that  we  employ  are  all  at  the  expense  of  the  opera- 
tive, with  the  exception  of  what  is  called  the  wheel,  which  is  a  trifling 
part  of  the  materials  necessary ;  the  hours  of  working  are  various ; 
they  are  sometimes  eighteen  or  nineteen  hours,  and  even  all  night  is 
common  one  or  two  nights  in  the  week ;  and  on  the  calculation  we 
have  made  of  the  wages,  after  deducting  the  necessary  expenses,  they 
will  not  amount  to  more  than  from  As.  6d,  to  Ts,  per  week."  The 
difference  in  wages  does  not  arise  from  the  difference  of  number  of 
hours,  but  ^m  the  difference  of  the  kind  of  the  work.  **  A  man  that 
works  eighteen  or  nineteen  hours,  works  at  4e,  at  one  kind  of  work, 
when  he  might  probably  earn  6s.  at  another/' 

This  was  the  miserable  state  of  men  possessing  some  little  capital 
and  great  skill,  and  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  their 
condition  is  a  rise  of  perhaps  from  4s,  6d,  to  6s,  bb  the  wages  of 
ninety-six  hours'  toil.  Against  any  temporary  increase  of  demand  is 
to  be  set  the  continual  extension  of  the  power-loom  machinery,  and  its 
gradual  application  to  the  few  branches  of  weaving  which  they  yet 
retain. 

Large  classes  of  men  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  society,  whether  by 
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t^e  Toluntary  act  of  the  legislature  et  by  tbe  progreM  of  inveotlmif) 
hare  surely  some  claim  upon  the  commHiiity ;  it  would  scarcelt  bo 
unreasonable  to  ejcpect  that  something  should  be  risked  (for  perhaps 
nothing  may  be  finally  lost)  in  their  behalf.  The  precedent  of  aiding 
them  by  public  money  is  said  to  be  dangerous.  We  see  no  danger 
connected  with  it  except  the  danger  of  its  not  being  followed. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  (SREAT  BRITAIN. 

April  27th.  Dr.  Granyille  fave  an  aodouat  from  the  lecture  table^ 
of  his  examinations  of  various  Egyptian  and  other  mummies^  and  of 
hf s  attempts  to  imitate  those  of  the  Bgyptians,  by  the  processes  which 
he  believes  them  to  have  followed.  His  experiments  had  been  very 
successful,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  of,  by  comparing  his  s|)ectmeiM9 
after  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  years,  with  Egyptian  mummies.  A  great 
c^lection  of  mummies  and  preserved  specimens,  belonging  to  Dr. 
Granville,  Mr.  Brookes^  Mr.  Pettigrew,  and  others^  was  upon  tlM 
table. 

On  the  libr&ry  tables  were  numerous  new  and  curious  books  and 
objects  in  naturad  history. 

Jffap  4th,  Mr.  Faraday  gave  an  experimental  account  of  the  action 
of  chlorine  and  its  compounds,  wlien  used  in  cases  requiring  disinfect- 
ing agents.  The  chemical  action  of  the  chlorine  was  explained,  and 
the  nature  and  composition  of  its  compounds  with  hydrated  lime,  and 
With  carbonate  of  soda  was  given,  and  illustrated  by  tables  and  ex« 
periments.  These  compounds  are  highly  valuable,  not  only  in  their 
more  important  applications,  when  applied  to  medicinal  purposes, 
but  also  for  many  domestic  and  daUy  uses. 

After  this  subject  had  been  disposed  of,  the  mummy  of  an  i^bneumon 
was  opened  at  the  lecture  table>  by  Dr.  Granville.  The  library  tables 
w^re,  as  usual,  stored  with  literary  curiosities. 

May  nth.  The  subject  this  evening  was  the  tenacity  of  metalB>  lis 
exempHlied  and  illustrated  during  some  experiments  upon  the  drawing 
of  fine  wires  through  gems  and  hard  6t<mee.  Wire  drawn  in  this  way 
has  been  extended  to  the  length  of  many  miles,  without  an  appreciable 
increase  in  diameter,  and  hals  at  one  draught  been  increased  to  more 
than  twice  its  former  length.  Mr.  Broekedon,  who  was  the  author  of 
theete  experiments,  delivered  an  account  of  them  from  the  lecture  table^ 
with  numerous  experimental  illustrations. 

Mr.  Wlieatstone's  beautiful  phonic  instrument,  called  the  Kaleido* 
phone.  Was  placed  upon  the  Hbmry  t^^ble,  upon  which  were  also  nu* 
merous  literary  novelties. 

May  iSth.  A  discourse  on  the  forms  of  nautical  vessels,  from  the 
raft  to  the  most  perfect  ship,  was  delivered  in  the  lecture  room  by 
Mr,  Holdsworih,  who,  at  the  same  time,  presented  the  most  apt 
illustrations  from  drawings,  and  a  collection  of  very  fine  models  placed 
upon  the  table. 

A  series  of  geological  specimens,  collected  by  Captahi  Parry,  and 
his  officers,  at  Port  Bowen,  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  were  exhibited 
on  the  library  table. 
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MAGAZINIANA. 


John  Ksmble*s  Definition  of  Independence. — Mr*  John  Kemble  once  senomly 
told  me  that  trae  independence  connsted  in — '<  being  able  to  fthave  with  cold  water ! ' 
We  had  left  town  early ;  and  I  expremed  a  wish  for  our  arrival  where  t  might 


a  valet  of  his  ovni,  will  alwayi  find  it  advisable  to  make  himself  as  independent  of  his 
hoftt'a  servants  as  possible :  now,  if  you  are  subservient  to  the  luxury  of  warm  water, 
you  must  either  ring  your  bell  as  soon  as  you  awake  in  the  morning  ;  or,  if  you  do 
nbt  readily  find  one,  you  must  call  William,  or  John,  or  Thomas,  (for  gentfemen's 
■ervants  have  various  names),  and  ask  for  warm  water ;  by  which  means  it  is  pro- 
daimed  to  all  the  house  that  Mr.  Thomas  Dibdin  is  going  to  get  rid  of  his  beard ;  (it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  he  said  bird.)  On  the  other  hand,  u,  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  you  are  man  enough  to  use  cold  water,  you  enter  the  breakfttft-parlonr  in  the 
true  spint  of  independence,  above  the  necessity  of  previous  assistance  ;  and  the  neat- 
ness of  your  toilet  receives  doable  effect  from  the  silent  and  unassuming  way  in  which 
you  have  made  iL'^^-^AuUfbiography  of  Thrnmu  Dibdin, 

Fatal  Boast^— In  thecomse  of  conversation,  our  hoitess,  the  Jujffrona  Mori,  gave 
an  account  of  the  recent  death  of  one  of  her  relations  in  the  follomng  manner :  On 
the  1st  Off  January  a  party  of  firiends  and  neighbours  had  met  together  to  celebrmt« 
Kew  Year's  Dv^ ;  and  having  got  heated  with  liquor,  began  each  boastingly  to  relate 
the  feats  of  haruhood  they  had  performed.  Mar^,  who  had  been  a  great  hunter  of 
elephants  (having  killed  in  his  day  above  forty  of  those  gigantic  animals)  laid  a  wager 
tbnt  he  would  go  into  the  forest,  and  pluck  three  hairs  out  of  an  elephant's  tail*  The 
feat  he  actually  performed,  and  returned  safely  with  the  trophy  to  his  comrades.  But 
not  satisfied  with  this  daring  specimen  of  ms  audacity,  he  laid  another  bet  that  he 
would  return  and  shoot  the  same  animal  on  the  instant.  He  went  accordingly,  with 
his  mighty  roar, — but  never  returned.  He  approached  too  incautiously,  and  his  first 
diot  not  proving  effective,  the  enraged  animal  rushed  upon  him  befiore  he  could 
te-load,  or  make  his  escape,  and  having  first  thrust  his  tremendous  tusks  through  his 
body,  trampled  him  to  a  cake^ — Tkompion*8  Southern  ^ica. 

Mns.  Jordan's  "Old  Habits." — "  How  happens  it,^  said  I  to  her,  when  last  ia 
Dublin,  "  that  you  still  exceed  all  your  profession  even  in  eharaetefls  not  so  adapted  to 
you  now  as  when  I  firsi  saw  yon  t  How  do  you  contrive  to  be  so  buoyant — ^nay,  so  child- 
ish, on  the  stage*  whilst  you  lose  half  your  spirits,  and  degenerate  into  gravity,  the 
moment  you  are  ofif  it  V*  **  Old  habits  i"  replied  Mrs.  Joroan,  "  old  habits !  had  I 
formerly  studied  my  positions,  weighed  my  words,  and  measured  my  sentences,  I 
should  have  been  artificial,  and  they  might  have  hissed  me :  so,  when  I  had  got  the 
words  well  by  heart,  I  tdd  Kataie  I  was  then  at  her  servioe  to  do  whatever  she 
thought  proper  with  my  feet,  legs,  hands,  arms,  and  features :  to  her  I  left  the 
whok  matter :  I  became,  in  fact,  merely  her  puppet,  and  never  interfered  further 
toyself  id  the  business.  I  heard  die  andience  laugh  at  me,  and  I  laoghed  at  myself: 
they  laughed  again,  so  did  I :  and  they  gave  me  credit  for  malten  I  knew  very  Uttlia 
about,  and  fat  which  Dame  Nature,  not  I,  should  have  received  their  approbation."—- 
0lr  Jonah  Barrington'i  PenontU  SIcfftcAst  rf  hit  orni  Tiwuu 

Tmb  ildbr  ShiEniDAN's  Poetical  £ae« — ^During  the  latter  part  of  his  theatrical 
hh,  1m  was  unfortunately  subject  to  scnoething  like  an  approach  to  asthma,  which, 
MpeciaUy  when  dedabaing,  ob^ged  liim  alternately  to  (what  is  very  vulgarly  called) 
iMwk  and  spit ;  bat  as  his  ear  was  very  fine  respecting  poetical  measuie,  he  never 
•ufiBsed  the  expression  of  his  infiimity  to  break  the  quantity  of  a  line,  and  therefose 
Jit  it  stand  as  a  flobstitate  iot  the  wovd  or  syllable  displaced  -,  as  thus,  in  Cato  :— 

My  bane  and  (hawk)  tidote  wtt  both  before  me : 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  my  (hawk). 
And  tUs  informs  me  I  can  never  (spit). 

Autobiography  oj  Thomtu  Dibdin, 
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Difficulty  of  acquiring  Oriental  Lanouaoss.^ — ^For  a  European  or  Americao 
to  acquire  a  living  Oriental  language,  root  and  branch,  and  make  it  his  own,  ia  quite 
a  different  thing  from  his  acquiring  a  cognate  language  of  the  west,  or  any  of  the 
dead  langua^,  as  they  are  studied  in  the  schools.  One  circumstance  may  seire  to 
illustrate  this.  I  once  had  occasion  to  devote  a  few  months  to  the  study  of  the 
French.  I  have  now  been  above  two  years  engaged  in  the  Burman.  But  if  I  were 
to  chuse  between  a  Burman  and  a  French  book,  to  be  examined  in,  without  previous 
study,  I  should,  without  the  least  hesitation,  choose  the  French.  When  we  take  up 
a  western  languap^e,  the  similarity  in  the  characters,  in  very  many  terms,  in  many 
modes  of  expression,  and  in  the  general  structure  of  the  sentences,  its  being  in  fair 
print,  (a  circumstance  we  hardly  think  of,)  and  the  assistance  of  grammars,  dic- 
tionaries, and  instructors,  render  the  work  comparatively  easy.  But  when  we  take 
up  a  language  spoken  by  a  people  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  earth,  whose  very  thoughts 
run  in  channels  diverse  ftx)m  ours,  and  whose  modes  of  expression  are  consequently 
all  new  and  uncouth ;  when  we  find  the  letters  and  words  all  totally  destitute  of  the 
least  resemblance  to  any  language  we  have  ever  met  with,  and  these  words  not  fidrly 
divided,  aod  distingmshed,  as  in  western  writing,  by  breaks,  and  points,  and 
capitals — but  run  together  in  one  continuous  line,  a  sentence  or  paragraph  seeming 
to  the  eye  but  one  long  word — ^when  instead  ot  clear  characters  on  paper,  we  find 
only  obscure  scratches  on  dried  palm  leaves  strung  together,  and  called  a  book ;  when 
we  have  no  dictionary,  and  no  interpreter  to  explam  a  single  word,  and  mUst  get 
something  of  the  language,  before  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  a 
native  teacher.— /tM2«m'<  naptiti  Mission, 

Ehery  at  TBS  Theatrical  Beefsteak  Club. — ^To  keep  conversation  general,  it 
was  the  custom,  in  this  society,  after  two  or  three  usual  toasts,  to  call  upon  one 
gentleman  for  the  name  of  a  public  performer,  and  on  another  for  the  title  of  a  dra- 
matic work  or  quotation  to  correspond;  as  thus: — the  president  gave  '*  Charles 
Incledon,"  and  Mr.  Const  added, 

Gratiano  talks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing ; 

txr  another  proposed  "  George  Cook,"  to  which  name  Mr.  John  Johnstone,  with  a 
richly-acted  brogue,  exclaimed,  **  a  load  o'  whiskey''  (Lodoiska).  Mr.  Emery,  who 
was  mtroduced  to  this  joyous  assembly  the  same  day  with  myself,  and  who  was 
reckoned  (with  myself,  of  course)  a  very  diffident  man, — ^was  at  first  much  annoyed 
by  these  quotations,  which,  to  produce  greater  effect,  were  to  be  given  as  instanta- 
neously as  possible  on  the  name  being  announced,  with  which  they  were  to  corres- 
pond. When,  on  the  first  day,  it  came  to  Emery's  turn  to  make  a  quotation,  he 
declared  that  (although  an  actor)  he  never  could  extemporaneously  think  of  an  apt 
extract  from  a  play,  nor  had  he  ever  made  one  on  any  subject.  On  being  pressed, 
however,  without  any  apparent  consciousness  of  its  just  applicability  to  himself,  he  said^ 

Indeed,  indeed,  sirs!  but  this  troubles  me. 

[On  one  of  these  occasions  Professor  Porson  was  called  upon  for  a  quotation.  The 
health  just  drunk  was  that  of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  who  had  recently  published  his  dia- 
tribe on  Porson's  Hecuba.    The  Professor  gave — 

What's  Hecuba  to  him  or  he  to  Hecuba.] 

Autobiography  of  Thamaz  Dib^n* 

Othello  saved  from  Suicide* — I  was  behind  Covent-Garden  scenes  one  evenine 
in  my  boyhood,  when  a  gentleman  made  his  d£but  in  Othello ;  Mr.  Hull  played 
Gratiano.  In  the  last  scene,  the  new  actor,  naturally  bewildered  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, had  neglected  to  provide  himself  with  a  dagger  with  which  to  kill  himself;  ^n.i. 
before  he  recollected  this  oversight,  had  got  as  far,  in  lus  concluding  speech,  as — '^  I 
took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog,"  when,  almost  at  his  wits*  end  for  sometitins^ 
to  "  smite  him"  with,  he  looked  round,  saw  a  drawn  sword  in  Mr.  Hull's  hand,  ahd 
snatched  it  by  way  of  substitute  for  the  weapon  he  ought  to  have  had.  It  happened 
to  be  a  true  1  oledo,  and  indeed  a  very  sharp  one  ;  and  on  Othello's  abruptly  seisinr 
it,  Mr.  Hull,  in  most  benevolent  terror  and  agitation,  losing  sight  of  his  assumed 
character,  and  anxious  onljr  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  dibuiant,  rushed  forward, 
seized  the  rapier,  and  exclaimed,  in  his  richly  energetic,  though  somewhat  tremulous 
style  of  voice — "  For  God  Almighty's  sake,  don't,  sir !— it  is  h  real  sword !"  and  the 
curtain  dropped  amidst  the  convulsed  laughter  of  the  whole  houBe^^Autobiography  of 
Thommi  Dibdin* 
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Ths  Wild  Piobon  o»  America. — ^In  the  autumii  of  IBIS,  I  left  my  boose  at 
HendenoQ,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  xm  mj  way  to  LouieviUe.  Having  met  the 
piffeons  flyine  from  north-east  to  soath-west,  in  the  barrens  of  natural  wastes  a  tbW 
mues  beyond  Hardensbnrgh,  in  greater  apparent  numbers  than  I  thought  I  had  erer 
seen  them  before,  I  felt  an  inclination  to  enumerate  the  flocks  that  would  pass  within 
the  reach  of  my  eye  in  one  hour.  X  dismounted,  and  seating  mjrself  on  a  tolerable 
eminence,  tookmv  pencil  to  mark  down  what  I  saw  going  by  and  over  me^  and  made  a 
dot  for  every  flock  which  passed. 

Finding,  however,  that  this  was  next  to  impossible,  and  feeling  unable  to  record  the 
flocks,  as  Uiey  multiplied  constantly,  I  rose,  and  counting  the  dots  then  put  down, 
discovered  that  one  hundred  and  six^-three  had  been  made  in  twenty-one  minutes. ' 
I  travelled  on,  and  still  met  more  the  larther  I  went..  The  air  was  literally  filled  with 
pige<His ;  the  light  of  noon-day  became  dim,  as  dnrine  an  eclipse ;  the  pigeons'  dung 
fell  in  spots,  not  unlike  melting  flakes  of  snow;  and  the  continued  bus  of  their  wings 
over  ine,had  a  tendency  to  indme  my  senses  to  repose. 

Before  sunset  I  reached  Louisville,  distant  from  Hardensborgh  fifty-five  miles,  wher« 
the  pigeons  were  still  passtne,  and  this  continued  for  three  days  in  succession. 

The  people  were  indeed  all  up  in  arms,  and  shooting  on  all  sides  at  the  passing  flocks. 
The  banks  of  the  river  were  crowded  with  men  and  children,  for  here  the  pigeons  flew 
rather  I9W  as  they  passed  the  Ohio.  This  gave  a  fair  opportunity  to  destroy  them  in 
great  numbers.  For  a  week  or  more  the  population  spoke  of  nothing  but  pigeons,, 
and  fed  on  no  other  flesh  but  that  of  pigeons.  The  whole  atmosphere  during  this  time 
was  strongly  impregnated  with  the  smdl  appertaining  to  their  species. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  pieeons 
contained  in  one  of  those  mighty  flocks,  and  the  quantity  of  food  daily  consumed  by  its 
members.  The  inquiry  will  show  the  astonishing  bounty  of  the  Creator  in  his  works, 
and  how  universally  this  bounty  has  been  granted  to  every  living  thing  on  that  vast 
continent  of  America. 

We  shall  take,  for  example,  a  column  of  one  mile  in  breadth,  which  is  f&t  below  the 
average  siae,  and  suppose  it  passing  over  us  without  interruption  for  three  hours,  at 
the  rate  of  one  mile  per  minute.  This  irill  give  us  a  parallelogram  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  by  one,  covering  one  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles,  and  allowing  two 
pigeons  to  the  square  yud,  we  have  one  billion  one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  one 
nundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  pigeons  in  one  flock ;  and  as  every  pigeon  consumes 
fully  half  a  pint  of  food  per  day,  the  quantity  must  be  eight  millions  seven  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  bushels  per  <my  which  is  required  to  feed  such  a  flock. 

As  soon  as  these  birds  discover  a  sufSciency  of  food  to  entice  them  to  alight,  they 
fly  round  in  circles,  reviewing  the  country  below,  and  at  this  time  exhibit  their  phalanx 
in  all  the  beauties  of  their  plumage ;  now  displaying  a  large  glistening  sheet  of  bright 
asure,  by  exposing  their  backs  to  view,  and  suddenly  veering  exhibit  a  mass  of  nch 
deep  purple.    They  then  pass  lower  over  the  woods,  and  are  lost  among  the  foliage 
£or  a  moment,  but  they  reappear  as  suddenly  above ;  after  wbich  they  alight,  and,  as 
if  afirighted,  the  whole  again  take  to  wing  with  a  roar  equal  to  loud  thunder,  and 
wander  swiftly  through  the  forest  to  see  if  danger  is  near.    Impelling  hunger,  how- 
ever, soon  brings  them  all  to  the  ground,  and  then  they  are  seen  industriously  throwrag 
up  the  fallen  leaves  to  seek  for  the  last  beech  nut  or  acorn  ;  the  rear  ranks  continually 
rising,  passing  over,  and  alighting  in  front  in  such  quick  succession,  that  the  whole 
still  hews  the  appearance  of  being  on  the  wing.  The  quantity  of  ground  thus  swept  up, 
or,  to  use  a  French  expression,  mois8oni§e,  is  astonishing,  and  so  clean  is  the  work,  that 
gleaners  never  find  it  worth  their  while  to  follow  where  the  pigeons  have  been.    On 
such  occasions,  when  the  woods  are  thus  filled  with  them,  they  are  killed  in  immense 
numbers,  yet  without  any  apparent  diminution.    During  the  middle  of  the  day,  after 
their  repast  is  finished,  the  whole  settle  on  the  trees  to  enjoy  rest,  and  digest  their 
food  ;  but  as  the  sun  sinks  in  the  horizon,  they  depart  en  masse  for  the  roostiug-place, 
not  unfreqoently  hundreds  of  miles  ofi^,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  persons  keeping 
account  of  their  arrival  and  of  their  departure  from  their  curious  roosting  places,  to 
which  I  muse  now  conduct  the  reader. 

To  one  of  those  general  nightly  rendezvous,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  Green  River 
in  Kentucky,  I  paid  repeated  visits.  It  was,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  pitched  in  a 
portion  of  the  forest  where  the  trees  were  of  great  magnitude  of  growth,  but  with  lit- 
tle underwood.  I  rode  through  it  lengthwise  upwards  of  forty  miles,  and  crossed  it  in 
different  parts,  ascertaining  its  width  to  be  rather  more  than  three  miles.  My  first 
view  of  It  was  about  a  fortnight  subsequent  to  the  period  when  they  had  chosen  this 
spot,  and  I  arrived  there  nearly  two  hours  before  the  setting  of  the  lun.    Few  pigeons 
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were  Umo  to  ba  Mei,  >ttt  a  gnat  BuiabeY  of  porsoaa  fvHk  horaet  awl  waraom,  gma, 
and  ammaoltion,  had  already  establitbed  diSbrent  caoiipt  ob  the  borden.  jtVo&niieri 
ficom  the  aeighbourhood  of  ftiMeelaviUe,  diataaimoce  than  one  bvndred  milei,  had  dri- 
Tea  upwards  of  three  hundred  hoga  to  be  &Atcncd  oa  pigtion-meat ;  and  here  and  there 
the  people,  employed  in  picking  imd  salting  what  had  already  beenprocnred,  wereaeen 
nUing  in  the  centro  of  large  pilee  of  thoae  birda^  aU  proving  to  me  that  the  number  re* 
sorting  there  at  night  must  be  iamenee,  and  prebably  consisting  of  all  those  then  feed* 
log  in  Indiana,  some  distance  beyond  JefTersonville,  notless  than  one  hundred  and  Mtj 
mSes  off.  The  dung  of  the  birds  was  sevend  inchea  deep,  covering  the  whole  extent  of 
the  roosting-place  like  a  bed  of  snow.  Manv  trees  two  feet  in  diaineter  I  observed  were 
broken  at  no  groat  distwoe  from  the  ground,  and  the  Immchea  of  many  of  the  laigeet 
and  tallest  so  much  so,  that  the  desolation  already  exhibited  equalled  that  peiformea  by 
a  fiixious  tornado.  As  the  time  ekpsed,  I  saw  each  of  the  aujdoas  persoas  about  to 
prepare  for  action ;  soase  with  salpbur  in  iron  pets,  others  widi  tordies  of  pine  kaots, 
many  with  poles,  and  the  rest  with  gaaa  doable  and  trelde  charged.  The  sua  was  lost 
to  our  vieWi  yet  not  a  pigeon  had  yet  arrived, — but  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  cry  of 
<'  Here  they  come  I"  The  noise  which  they  made,  though  distant,  reausded  me  of  a 
hard  gale  at  sea,  passing  through  the  rigging  of  a  close-rMfod  veseeL  As  the  birds  ar- 
rived, and  passed  over  me,  I  Mi  a  current  S  air  that  surprised  me.  Thousands  were 
soon  knocked  down  by  the  pole-mea.  The  omrent  of  birds,  however,  kept  still  iocrsa- 
aing.  The  fires  weie  lighted,  and  a  laoet  magnifieent,  aa  well  as  wunderinl  and  terrify* 
ing  sight  |was  before  me.  The  pigeons,  coaring  in  by  asiilions,  aHghled  avaij  where 
one  on  the  top  of  another,  untilmasses  of  themrtaemhling  hanging  swarms  of  beeaaa 
laiga  aa  hogahoads,  were  formed  en  every  tree  in  all  directiopa.  These  hea;vy  dusters 
ware  seen  to  give  way,  aa  the  sopportiag  brsnehaa,  bseakittg  down  vrith  acnish,  cama 
to  the  gsoumC  killing  handoeds  of  thoae  which  obstrueted  thak  ftB,  losdng  down  other 
equally  large  and  heavy  groopee,  aad  lendesing  tte  whaia  a  scene  of  turner  and  of 
digressing  confusion.  I  found  it  quite  useless  to  speak,  or  even  to  ahoat  to  thoae  per- 
Bons  aearsatmc;  The  xeponae'vea  of  the  liilfereat  guns  wateseldkimheaid,  and  lime  w 
only  of  their  going  oS  by  seeing  the  owners  reload  them. 

iio  parson  dared  ventoM  within  the  line  of  devastation*  and  the  hoga  had  been  penned 
iq;>]aauetinie,  the  piduagap  of  tibe  dead  and  wounded  auffsMnbemg  left  for  the  next 
moraing's  operation.  Still  the  pigeeas  ware  constantly  coming,  and  it  waepast  mid** 
night  before  I  perceived  a  deereaee  in  the  number  of  thoee  that  arrived.  The  uproar 
Qontinaed,  however,  the  whole  night ;  and  as  I  vras  anzuNis  to  know  to  what  dii^anoa 
the  sound  reached,  Iseut  off  a  ana,  who,  by  his  habits  in  the  woods,  was  able  to  tafl 
ma»  twohoors  afterwaads,  that  at  thne  mileahe  heaid  it  distinctly.    Towards  the  ap- 

eoach  of  day  the  aoiee  rather  sabaided  ;  but  kmgeie  objects  weae  at  all  distinguidia* 
B,  the  pigeoas  began  to  move  off  in  a  direction  quite  diMent  ftom  that  ia  which  they 
arrived  the  day  before,  and  at  aun*riae  none  that  were  aUe  to  fly  remained,  llie  hoid* 
iaga  of  the  walvea  now  reached  oar  ears,  and  the  foxes,  the  lynx,  the  cougars,  bears, 
sackooos,  opoasums,  and  poW<ats,  were  seen  sneakuig  off  the  root,  adulst  the  eaglea 
and  hawks  of  different  sfwoies,  supported  by  a  hoede  of  buaaaids  and  cairion  crowa, 
came  to  supplaat  tlbew,  and  reap  thebenefita  af  tins  nigfataf  destnsctton. 

It  was  then  that  I,  and  ail  Aose  present,  began  aor  entiy  aaaong  the  dead  and 
wounded  sufferen.   They  were  picked  up  in  great  numbers,  until  eadi  hadsonuMwr  aa 
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could  possibly  be  di^Msed  of ;  and  afterwarda  the  hogs  and  doga  were  let  looae^ 

on  the  reaoainderw— ^oceaitt  rf  th$  Wild  Pigeon  efAmerioa,  btf  Mr,  John  Jamte  ArndtAom ; 

Dr.  Btmeeter*B  Jownel  of  Smnee. 

LBrrsus. — "  Heaven  6rst  taught  letters  ;**  this  I  very  much  doubt  of,  and  do  even 
dnny ;  and  I  dread  tSie  sight  of  a  letter :  it  is  sure  to  bring  more  pain  than  pleasure  ; 
ftom  a  stranger  it  is  rarely  worth  the  troable  of  reading ;  if  from  a  friend,  it  gene- 
faHy  brings  painful  inteUigence.  They  say  at  sea,  that  "God  sends  meat,  and  the 
I>evil  sends  cooks,''  (some  of  our  cooks  on  shore  are  no  great  God-sends,)  I  can  be- 
lieve that  heaven  sends  oral  messengers,  who  come  running  breathless  with  eood 
tidings ;  but  Uio  evil  principle  speeds  the  letter  with  bad  news,  neatly  written,  duly 
folded,  sealed,  and  directed  Tvith  unerring  aim,  like  the  fatal  arrow.  That  we  rarely 
deceive  agreeable  intelligence  by  letter,  shows  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  nature 
that  we  should  quit  our  friends ;  when  we  have  found  a  person  with  whom  we  would 
wish  to  correspond  regularly,  vre  ought  to  communicate  without  the  intervention  of 
pens,  paper,  flaming  scalding  ymx,  and  postmen.  A  letter  in  my  eyes  looks  too  much 
as  if  it  came  from  the  apothecary  to  be  palatable ;  it  resembles  too  closely  the 
labelled  phial,  the  neat-folded  packet  of  powders,  the  trim  piU-box,  or  the  envelope 
ef  tha  sool-sickeiiingbolus^—BD^y  Two  Hundred  and  Nine  hays  on  the  Continent. 


IlfVBtEftATB  CoVBTOI^fftVKSt.     HbNOTRSON  TRB  AcTOB. — A  DBIttMalM,  if  BOt  B  lttlB« 

tkn,  of  IVtr.  Hendenoti,  lately  told  me  that  Btarioa  was  a  predomiiiaiit  kiliBf  ia 
t&e  private  cbaracCer  of  this  imbresfliTe  actor,  '*  who  called/'  laya  the  relator,  "  one 
day  on  my  late  etcellent  friend.  Dr.  Fnrer,  to  preaeat  him,  a»  a  comptimenit,  widi 
tickets  for  his  (He&derson'a)  beaefit.  The  good  and  beiie?o1eBt  doctor,  who  knew 
tj^e  aetor's  foible,  and  bare  with  it,  aa  he  did  with  the  lailitiffa  of  every  one, — ^in» 
stead  of  accepting  the  tickets  aa  a  present,  offered  the  money  for  Ihem,  which  Hen- 
denon  took  with  a  blush ;  and  as  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  struck  his  forehead  with 
die  unemployed  hand,  bnrst  into  tears,  and  said,  *  I  am  aahamed;  but,  by  G— 4,  I 
cfta't  help  it !'  "*^Auk>bmgraphy  of  Jhmiat  DMm* 

Bushman's  Riob.— 'These  poor  creatures  were  at  this  thna  subsisting  aimoBt  ez- 
clnsiTely  upon  the  larrs  of  ants,  which  they  dig  from  the  ground  with  a  pointed  stidt, 
hardened  in  the  fire,  and  loaded  with  a  stone  in  the  thick  end.  We  saw  many  parts  of 
the  pfeinsfbll  of  holes  which  they  had  made  in  search  of  these  insects.  There  ore  two 
speoee  of  ants  which  they  chiefly  food  upon— <Nie  of  a  black,  and  the  other  of  a  white 
coloar*  The  latter  is  coandertd  by  them  very  palatable  food,  and  is,  f^om  its  appear- 
asee,  ealled  by  the  boon  <*  Bushman's  rice/'  Thii  rioe  has  an  add,  and  not  very 
onpleasant  taste,  but  it  must  require  a  great  quantity  to  satisfy  a  humgry  man«  In 
onter  to  fin  the  atoiaach,  aad  petbi^ps  to  correct  the  too  great  acidity  of  this  food,  the 
Bashsran  eat  along  with  it  the  gum  of  the  aiimoea  tree,  which  is  am^ely  a  TBiiety  of 
giKttk  9nkk^---Tkmp9on't  Travels  in  Southmi  AJHcu. 

Account  op  thb  Ska  Sebpbnt^— The  captain  and  myself  were  standinff  on  the  star- 
boasrd  side  of  the  Tessel,  looking  OTor  tiie  bulwark,  and  remarking  how  pertectiv  smooth 
was  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  was  about  half-past  six  o-'dock  p.  m.  and  a  doudless  sky. 
On  a  sudden  we  heard  a  rushing  in  the  water  a-head  of  the  ship.  At  first  we  imagined 
it  to  be  a  whale  spouting,  and  turning  to  the  quarter  whence  the  sound  jprooeeded,  we 
cl>serted  the  serpent  in  the  position  as  it  appears  in  the  sketch,  slowly  appioaching 
at  not  more  than  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  in  a  straight  direction.  I  suppose 
ite  were  hardly  going  through  the  water  so  fast,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  breau  of 
wind.  I  must  premise  that  1  had  neter  heard  of  the  existence  of  such  an  animal. 
I  instantly  ezdaimed,  why,  there  is  a  Sea-snake !  "Thatis  the  sea-serpent,"  exclaimed 
the  captain,  "  and  t  would  give  my  ship  and  cargo  to  catch  the  monster."  I  immediately 
daUed  to  th^  passengers,  who  were  all  down  below,  but  only  five  or  six  came  up,, 
among  whom  was  Slisa  Magee,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  New  York.  The 
xinnainder  refused  to  come  up,  saying  there  had  been  too  many  hoaxes  of  that  kind 
already.  I  was  too  eager  to  stand  pariepne  with  them,  and  I  returned  to  the  captain. 
In  the  same  slow  stvie  the  serpent  passed  the  vessel  tA  about  fifty  yards  from  us, 
ndther  turning  his  head  to  the  right  or  left.  As  soon  as  his  head  had  reached  the 
stem  of  the  vessel,  he  gradually  laid  it  down  in  a  horizontal  position  with  his  body, 
Bhd  floated  along  like  uie  mast  of  a  vessel.  That  there  was  upwards  of  sixty  feet 
nsible,  is  dearly  shown  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  length  of  the  ship  was  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  at  the  time  his  head  was  off  the  stem,  the  other 
end  (as  much  as  was  above  the  surfuce)  had  net  passed  the  main-mast.  The  time  we 
saw  him,  as  described  in  the  drawing,  was  two  minutes  and  a  half.  Alter  he  had 
declined  his  head,  we  saw  him  for  about  twenty  minutes  a-head,  floating  along  Hke 
an  enormous  log  of  timber.  IGs  motion  in  the  water  was  meandering  like  that  of  an 
eel,  and  the  rake  he  left  behind  was  like  that  occasioned  by  the  passing  of  small 
craft  throueh  the  water.  We  had  but  one  harpoon  on  board,  and  the  ship^s  long- 
boat was,  for  the  time  being,  converted  into  a  eow-houae*  We  had  two  guns  on  boara, 
but  no  baD.  Two  days  after  we  saw  him,  he  was  seen  by  another  vessel  off  Cape 
Cod,  about  two  hun<&ed  miles  from  where  he  made  his  appearance  to  us.  This 
intelligence  reached  New  York  about  four  days  after  we  arrived  there,  and  the 
description  given  exactly  corresponded  with  the  foregoing.  I  dined  one  day  at  the 
hotel  of  New  York  with  Sir  Isaac  CofiSn,  who  discredited  the  existence  of^such  an 
animal,  which  was  reported  to  have  been  seen  by  Captain  Bennett  of  Boston  about 
five  years  back ;  but  as  I  assured  him  I  had  never  heud  previously  even  the  report 
of  such  a  monster,  and  that  I  was  an  Englishman,  he  gave  full  credit  to  it.  Ilie 
sketch  I  gave  him  also  corresponded  with  the  description  that  was  circulated  at  that 
6me.  The  humps  on  the  back  resembled  in  size  and  shape  those  of  the  dromedary.r— 
Tatimontf  respecting  the  Sea  Serpent  if  th$  American  Seat;  communicated  by  Dr,  Hoohr* 
I)r.  Brewster  s  Journal  <f  Science* 
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Trb  Wat  yo  obtaik  Tkbkb  Rouw db  or  Applauis^— The  noveltief  of  Corent- 
Gurden  produced  this  seaeon  by  other  authors,  were  Mr.  Reynolds'i  comedy  of 
««  Management  f  «  the  Turnpike  Gate,"  by  Mr.  Knight ;  '*  Wise  Man  of  the  East/' 
»  comedy,  by  Mrs.  Inchbald ;  '*  Joanna  of  Montfeucon,"  a  romantic  play  from  the 
German,  by  Mr.  Cumberland,  who  invited  me  to  his  lodgings,  in  CharlesHicreety 
St*  James's-square,  to  hear  him  read  it  before  it  went  into  rehearsal,  and  asked  me 
to  play  in  it.  The  reason  why  he  wished  me  to  appear,  arose  from  his  having  put 
into  the  mouth  of  an  opposite  character,  addressing  himself  to  me,  "  O,  you  have  no 
genius,  not  you '." — "  which,"  said  Mi.  Cumberland,  "  being  taken  by  the  audience 
m  the  contrary  sense,  will  not  fail  to  occasion  three  rounds  of  applause."  With  all 
my  deference  to  the  Tenerable  bard's  opinion,  I.  could  not  exactly  coincide  with  it  in 
this  instance,  and  respectfully  declined  the  experiment* — Autmogr<q^hy  of  TkotMU 

'  Apkican  Cascads  on  tbb  Obanob  Riybr. — Having  crossed  the  southern  branchf 
which  at  this  season  is  but  an  inconsiderable  creek,  we  continued  to  follow  che  Koran- 
nas,  for  several  miles,  through  the  dense  acada  forests,  while  the  thundering  sound  of 
the  cataract  increased  at  every  ste]p.  At  length  we  reached  »  zidge  of  rocks,  and  found 
it  necessary  to  dismount,  and  follow  our  guides  on  foot. 

It  seemed  as  we  were  now  entering  the  untrodden  vestibule  of  one  of  nature's  most 
sublime  temples,  and  the  untutored  savages  who  guided  us,  evinced,  by  the  awe  and 
circumspecticm  with  which  they  trod,  that  they  were  not  altogether  uninfluenced  by 
the  genwa  Wi,  They  repeatedly  requested  me  to  keep  behind,  and  follow  them  softly, 
for  the  precipices  were  dangerous  for  the  feet  of  men ;  and  the  sight  and  sound  of  the 
cataract  were  so  fearful,  that  they  themselves  regarded  the  place  with  awe,  and  ? en« 
tured  but  seldom  to  visit  it. 

'  At  length  the  whole  of  them  halted,  and  denred  me  to  do  the  same.  One  of  them 
stepped  forward  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  having  looked  cautiously  over, 
beckoned  me  to  advance.  I  did  so,  and  witnessed  a  curious  and  striking  scene ;  but 
it  was  not  yet  the  waterfall.  It  was  a  rapid,  formed  by  almost  the  whole  volume  of 
the  river,  compressed  into  a  narrow  channel  of  not  more  than  fifty  yards  in  breadth, 
whence  it  descended  at  an  angle  of  nearly  45^,  and  rushing  tumultuously  through  a 
black  and  crooked  chasm  among  the  rocks,  of  frightful  depth,  escaped  in  a  torrent  of 
fbam.  My  swarthy  euides,  although  this  was  unquestionably  the  first  time  that  they 
had  ever  led  a  traveller  to  view  the  remarkable  sceneiy  of  their  country,  evinced  a 
degiee  of  tact,  as  cicenmi,  as  well  as  natural  feeling  of  the  picturesque,  that  equally 
pleased  and  surprised  me.  Having  forewarned  me  that  this  was  not  yet  the  waterfall, 
they  now  pioneered  the  way  for  alMut  a  mile  farther  along  the  rocks,  some  of  them 
keeping  near,  and  continually  cautioning  me  to  look  to  my  feet,  as  a  single  false  step 
might  precipitate  me  into  the  raging  abyss  of  waters ;  the  tumult  of  whidi  seemed  to 
sb^e  even  the  solid  rocks  around  us. 

At  length  we  halted,  as  before,  and  the  next  moment  I  was  led  to  a  projecting  rock, 
where  a  scene  burst  upon  me,  far  surpassing  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
whole  water  of  the  nver  (except  what  escapes  by  the  subsidiary  channel  we  had 
crossed,  and  by  a  similar  one  on  the  north  side)  being  previously  confined  to  a  bed  of 
scarcely  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  descends  at  once  in  a  magnificent  cascade  of  full 
four  hundred  feet  in  height.  I  stood  upon  a  cliff  nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  fall, 
and  directly  in  front  of  it.  The  beams  of  the  evening  sun  full  upon  the  cascade,  and 
occasioned  a  most  splendid  rainbow ;  while  the  vapoury  mists  arising  from  the  broken 
waters,  the  bright  green  woods  that  hung  from  the  surrounding  climi,  the  astounding 
roar  of  the  waterfall,  and  the  tumultuous  boiling  and  whirling  of  the  stream  below, 
striving  to  escape  along  its  deep,  dark,  and  narrow  path,  formed  altogether  a  combi- 
nation of  beauty  and  grandeur,  such  as  I  never  before  witnessed.  As  I  gazed  on  thia 
stupendous  scene,  I  teli  as  if  in  a  dream.  The  sublimity  of  nature  drowned  all  appre- 
hensions of  danger ;  and,;  after  a  short  pause,  I  hastily  left  the  spot  where  I  stood 
to  gain  a  nearer  view  from  a  cliff  that  impended  over  the  foaming  gulf.  I  had 
just  reached  this  station,  when  I  felt  myself  grasped  all  at  once  by  four  Icorannas,  who 
simultaneously  seized  hold  of  me  by  the  arms  and  legs.  My  first  mipression  was,  that 
they  were  going  to  hurl  me  over  the  precipice  ',  but  it  was  a  momentary  thought,  and 
it  wronged  the  friendly  savages.  They  are  themselves  a  timid  race ;  and  they  were 
alarmed,  lest  my  tementy  should  lead  me  into  danger.  They  hurried  me  back  fitmi  the 
brink,  and  then  explained  their  motive,  and  asked  my  forgiveness.  I  was  not  ungrate- 
ful for  their  care,  though  somewhat  annoyed  by  their  offidootaesi, — Thon^^ton*$ 
Southtm  Africa, 
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Whbv  to  Kill  ▲  Liok. — ^I  wm  told  hna,  tiiat  a  lion  had  just  kilM  an  oz»  and 
iMcrn  shot  In  th^  act.  It  is  the  habh  of  the  lion,  it  seenu,  when  he  killfl  a  lai^e  animal, 
to  spring  upon  it,  and  seising  the  throat  with  his  terrible  iangs,  to  press  the  £xly  dowa 
with  his  paws  till  his  Tictim  expires.  The  moment  he  seizes  his  prey  the  lion  doses 
his  eyes,  and  never  opens  them  again  until  life  is  extinct.  The  Hottentots  are  aware  of 
this ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  one  of  the  herdsmen  ran  to  the  spot  with  his  gun,  and 
fired  at  the  lion  within  a  few  yards  distance,  bat,  from  the  agitation  of  his  nerresy 
entirely  missed  him.  The  Uon,  however,  did  not  even  deign  to  notice  the  report  Of 
the  gun,  but  kept  fast  hold  of  his  prey.  The  Hottentot  re-lcraided,  fired  a  second  time, 
and  missed ;  re-loaded  again  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  This  fact  ^  being  well 
authenticated,  seemed  to  me  curious  and  worthy  of  being  mentioned. — Thompvjn*$ 
Trav€U  in  Souihem  Africa, 

View  from  beyond  Beroheim. — ^This  is  the  verge  of  tliat  immense  flat  which 
extends  firom  some  miles  southward  of  Cologne,  northwest  through  all  HoUand,  to  the 
verj  mouth  of  the  river.  A  knowledge  of  its  great  extent  communicated  an  idea  of 
still  greater  magnitude  and  sublimity  to  the  portion  of  it  which  the  eye  embraced. 
After  a  moment's  gaze  over  the  extent  of  prospect,  my  attention  was  caught  by  the 
dbtant  steeples  of  Cologne  glittering  in  the  beam  of  the  evening  sun,  and  contrasting 
with  the  dull  and  sombre  plain  that  encircled  them. — Histcriettes,  by  the  Author  of 
"  The  English  in  Italy." 

Oranob  Toast. — ^The  glorious, — pious, — and  immortal  memory  bf  the  great  and 
good  King  William : — not  forgetting  Oliver  Cromweli,  who  assisted  in  redeeming  us 
ntm  popery,  slavery,  arbitrary  power,  brass-money,  and  wooden  shoes.  May  we 
never  want  a  Williamite  to  kick  the  •  •  •  •  of  a  Jacobite ! — and  a  •♦  *  *  for  tho 
Bishop  of  Cork  /  And  he  that  won't  drink  this,  whether  he  be  priest,  bishop,  dea 
con,  bellows-blower,  grave-di^er,  or  any  other  of  the  fraternity  of  the  clergy  ; — may 
a  north  wind  blow  Idm  to  the  south,  and  a  west  wind  blow  him  to  the  east !  May  he 
have  a  dark  night — a  lee  shore — a  rank  storm — and  a  leaky  vessel,  to  carry  him  over 
the  river  Styx!  May  the  dog  Cerberus  make  a  meal  of  his  r — p,  and  Pluto  a  snuff- 
box of  his  scull ;  and  may  the  devil  jump  down  his  throat  with  a  red-hot  harrow, 
with  every  pin  tear  out  a  gut,  and  blow  him  with  a  clean  carcase  to  hell !  Ammi  /•'— 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington*s  Personal  Sketches  of  his  own  Times, 

Lion  Akecdote. — ^Diederik  and  his  brother  Christian  generally  hunt  in  company, 
and  have,  (between  them)  killed  upwards  of  thirty  lions.  They  have  not  achieved 
this,  however,  without  many  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  have  more  than  once  saved 
each  other's  lives.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  Uon  sprung  suddenly  upon  Diedeiik 
firom  behind  a  stone,  bore  man  and  horse  to  the  ground,  and  was  proceeding  to  finish  his 
career,  when  Christian  galloped  up,  and  shot  the  savage  through  the  heart.  In  this 
encounter  Diederik  was  so  roughly  handled,  that  he  lost  his  hearing  in  one  ear«  the 
Hon  having  dug  bis  talons  deeply  into  it. 

The  Buchuana  Chief,  old  Teysho,  conversing  mth  me,  while  in  Cape  Town,  about 
the  wild  animals  of  Africa,  made  some  remarks  on  the  lion,  which  perfectly  corre- 
sponded with  the  accounts  I  have  obtained  from  the  Boors  and  Hottentots.  llie  lion, 
^  he  said,  very  seldom  attacks  mau  if  unprovoked ;  but  he  will  frequently  approach 

within  a  few  paces,  and  survey  him  steadilv ;  and  sometimes  he  will  attempt  to  get 
behind  him,  as  if  he  could  not  stand  his  look,  but  was  yet  desirous  of  springing  upon 
him  unawares.  If  a  person,  in  such  circumstances,  attempts  either  to  fight  or  fly,  he 
incurs  the  most  imminent  peril ;  but  if  he  has  sufficient  presence  of  mind  coolly  to  con- 
front him,  tlie  animal  will,  in  almost  every  instance,  after  ft  little  space,  retire.  But, 
^*%  he  added,  when  a  lion  has  once  conquered  man,  he  becomes  ten  dmes  more  fierce  and 

villainous  than  he  was  before,  and  will  even  come  into  the  kraals  in  search  of  him  in 


A  Republican  Frbnchiiak. — ^He  seemed  of  most  diminutive  form  and  stature, 
.liis  insiffnificant  person  nevertheless  surmounted  by  a  large  head  and  countenance,  the 
^ea  indeed  lustreless,  but  the  face  itself  beaming  with  placidity  and  benevolence — 
M^  a  one  as  Marivaux  has  described  as  having  an  air  plus  anden  que  yieux.  His 
hm^  which  he  chose  not  to  cover,  his  hat  being  whimsically  appended  to  the  batton  of 
his  <Wt,  was  of  silver  gray,  and  parted  o'er  the  brow  and  cheeks,  notwithstanding  his 
age,  iff  juvenile  contour.  This  gave  him  to  me  a  Miltonic  appearance,  that  hot  a 
little  iil^mted  my  ioterofU^HiftortsttM,  by  the  Aw^wr  of  **  The  EngliA  in  Jtoiy." 


AccomfTorTinCAmaioH  6ftowv— 'Tli«4nt^i6iw<iftli*«tnioB«i«rli^ig«f(fag, 
^ftai  compared  with  tbtt  of  die  vultHr  mens ;  kt  li6*d  wiA  me«k  refeabliiig  ia  cdknir 
th«t  of  patrid  matter.  Its  rdatiTe  AortBest,  aqvarenew,  and  ckuMiBev,  tegediar 
fMx  iti  gait  and  naaner  of  ^y^^gt  tse  characterMc  «f  an  iAdmdual  loaa  p€fwm§aA, 
and  less  oeserTiDg  the  hisli  station  winch  the  eanioB  crew  peaeeiaaa  ia  tlM  order  of 
birdfl,  winch  natnraUats  puce  befbre  eagles  and  feleoas,  so  much  ha  sopesior  in  efety 
point  of  view. 

**  Like  the  turicej-hossaid,  l3ie  carrion  crow  dees  net  possess  the  power  of -smeUing', 
n  fect-wfaich  I  have  ascertained  by  nnnnrons  obserradons. 

'"  In  the  cities  where  they  are  protected  they  enter  the  veiy  kitchen,  and  feed  «• 
whatever  is  thrown  to  them,  even  xm  vegetaUes.  If  unmolested,  they  wiH  remain  in 
the  same  premises  for  months,  flying  to  Sie  roof  at  dusk  to  spend  the  night.  Six  or 
iievea  ace  often  seen  standing  in  ooM  weather  round  the  funnel  of  a  chimney,  ^^- 
rently  en^o^g  the  heat  from  the  smoke. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  penalties  ini|M>8ed  by  law^  a  number  of  those  birds  are  de.- 
stroyed  on  account  jd  their  audacioas  pilfering.  They  seize  yonng  pigs  as  great  dain- 
ties. They  watch  the  cackling  hen  in  order  to  get  the  fresh  egg  htm.  her  uest,  and 
they  will  uot  hesitate  to  swallow  a  brood  of  yoong  ducks.  In  order  to  keep  them  from 
4he  mqfy  of  houses  where  their  dniig  is  detnmentid,  tk^  inhabitants  goasd  ^e  top  wit](i 
broken  pieces  of  glass  fastened  in  mortar,  and  they  often  kill  them  by  thxowing  boiiivg 
water  upon  them.  No  fewer  than  two  hundred  of  these  birds  are  daily  fed  by  the  city 
^NiKtenes. 

**  Lfto  fS/L  o^er  cowards,  these  birds  oufy  fight  viotently  when  arged  on  by  hunger 
or  iBmineat  danger,  gradsally  nogmenting  to  a  hifh  pitch;  bnt  then  th^  mtke 
•meads  by  beating  their  conqnered  Mkersary  to  death  if  in  <their  power.  Wheobuaily 
engaj^ed  with  a  £nd  carease,  tfa^  eHen  jomp  against  one  another  with  bill  and  legs, 
•Imdiig  like  a  oemmoa  fowl,  and  if  in  the  attack  oneoif<erthTO«n  the  o<3ier,  the  victor 
wiH,  withont  scmple,  and  in  the  meet  vnmeidlbl  mamier,  pick  his  naked  head  tiH  it 
beconaee  dotted  witli  blood.  When  nny  erew  gains  such  an  advantage,  the  victor  is 
•ssisled  by  several  others,  whonppear  to  engage  in  the  coniiet  aele^  heoaase  then 
«eems  to  m  no  danger. 

"  These  birde-are  sobject  to  a  partietilar  disease  that  I  never  remaiked  in  the  vmitwr 
aura.  It  consists  of  a  kmd  of  itening  wart,  which  ofren  covers  the  whole  of  the  skin 
of  their  head  and  back  of  the  neck,  having  a  reddish  appearance,  and  suppurating 
with  a  very  fetid  greenish  humour.  The  bird  thus  afflicted,  scratches  these  warts 
almost  constantly,  and  the  more  irritated  the  larger  they  grow.  In  every  one  of  these 
warts  I  have  found  fastened,  as  a  common  leech  to  the  real  skin,  a  smajl  worm,  very 
like  some  of  those  which  torment  certain  quadrupeds,  particulariy,  in  this  country, 
the  common  grey  squirrel.  I  never  could  ascertain  if  ^ese  parasites  killed  the  birds, 
bnt  I  am  certain  that  many  die  during  winter,  or  through  some  means  to  me  unknown. 
These  worms  are  killed  by  the  bird,  as  I  have  feund  many  of  the  warts  dried,  although 
large^  but  witbont  any  tenant,  after  a  continuance  of  cold  weather.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  continued  filth  attached  to  the  head  of  these  birds,  after  being  immersed 
in  the  decayed  flesh  of  the  animals  they  feed  on,  occasions  their  birth.  I  have  ob- 
served this  to  take  place  generally  with  the  younger  carrion  crows,  veho,  from  idafi 
tenderness  of  their  skin,  are  probably  more  liable  to  these  vermin,  and  the  oMerones 
probably  clear  themselves  of  &em  more  easily,  as  their  skulls  and  skins  become  tougher. 
Besides  Aese  troublesome  settlers,  the  canton  crows  are  troubled  with  Kce  and  tick- 
flies  of  a  large  size,  that  never  leave  them  unless  they  are  killed,  or  the  bird  dies. 

"  The  unexpected  sight  of  a  powerful  enemy  idways  makes  these  birds  instantfy 
disgom  a  part  of  the  contents  of  their  stomachs.  The  ebject  of  this  is  supposed  to 
be  to  £sgU8t  the  stranger,  and  make  him  de^t  from  advancing  nearer ;  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  done  to  l^hten  the  bird  of  an  extra  load,  with  which  it  is  difficult  for  it  to 
fly  off  quickly.  This  is  more  probable,  as  immediately  alter  this  discharge  6ie  bind 
takes  to  its  wings.'* — Account  of  the  Carrion  Crow,  or  VtUtur  atrattu,  ^  Mr.  John 
Jamet  Audubon,  Men^^er  of  the  Lyceum  of  Now  York :  communicated  by  &e  Au^ur; 
JOr.  Brewster's  JounMl  ^  Sckne^* 

TftB  SunuMB  4Hi>  BBAuriittiXi.-*-The  Draohemtela  is  .the  hi^e^  and  ^uiost  alny 

I^ed^ce  on  the  Rhine's  brink,  crowned  too  with  iu  castle ;  yet  the  beauty  of  j  ^ 

scene  predominates  over  the  wibUme.    lodeed  it  may  be  oonqidered  as  one  of  die  ^ 

iUTiyilur  4pots,  of  which  these  two  contrary  quiUities  dispute  possession ;  and  a  ^te*  W^ 

cloud,  or  a  gleain  of  sunshine,  weuld  alternately  give  the  superiority  to  <mM<ni's  ff^ 

the  Q^ha^^HiMteruttih  hy  the  Author  rf  «'  The  £^ikh  in  M^f."               ;  M^ 
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A  r6Jjn*  Com-epr.  Oakbrm  AVh  Wbst  tab  PAiNtsi.^— W1m«  Mr.  Wait  wm 
«boiit  to  f^  the  Dfvtli  of  OeaeMl  Wolfe,  Mr.Gwifek  catttd  on  Urn,  sad  offened 
(from  a  wiih  to  lerFe  Um  artut,  ^vfaom  ke  b^  ia  Ugh  tatpin)  to  lit,  or  ntlier  Uo 
fer  hnn,  as  the  ^>Bg  hero :  at  the  mno  time  thio^BC  huneelf  om  the  groimdt  he 
began  to  die,  te  Mr.  W.  related  it,  m  eo  tnie,  so  dignified,  and  eo  aiffN:tinff  a  msMMr, 
that  Ae  fwfaiter  fntecmpefd  htm  wich-^<  My  dear  Mr.  Owksk,  1  am  fi^  eenilUe 
of  your  kind  intentione  ;  but  bo  fur  from  the  aneiitiace  yon  offer  being  likmy  to  eer? • 
me,  it  wenld  do  me  the  greateet  tnjoiy."— •^  £h!  eh!*'  eaid  Oarriok,  *•  how? 
how  t  "^—"  Why,  my  dear  fir  I  were  it  to  be  known,  when  I  exhibited  n^  pictDve* 
that  you  had  done  all  this  for  me,  wbaterer  merit  itBMghtpemfi  woidd  be  attributed 
to  yon.** — Aukbiography  of  Tkomat  DtMw. 

VurroBs  at  ▲  Oerxan  Cabtle,  iv  thb  VACATioN.r-«>DiplomatiBtB  from  Fnmh* 
foct  and  all  the  mock  importance  of  the  German  Diet  now  arrived  j  now  a  profeBBor. 
freed  ibr  a  month's  Tacation  from  bis  lectniing  duties  at  the  universitiefi — the  ieamea 
Schlegel,  for  example,  from  his  new  chair  at  Bonn — German  dowagecB,  Bome  of  th9 
old  powdered  adiool  oi  formality,  who  seemed  to  haTO  kept  their  gravity  and  etiquette 
safe  «n  jmpUloU  daring  Uie  reign  of  French  influence*  so  fr^sh,  yet  so  antiqyate^ 
were  these  now  prodoMd— other  dames  too,  of  ether  schools  more  deboanaire,  froo 
the  fruihionable  and  act  over  peciee  cirdeB  of  Munxdien  or  Wien,  who  had  come  tp 
improive  their  keaUh,  air  their  reputation,  and  Jncrease  tlieir  stock  of  scandal,  by  i^ 
a  tour  thiou^  the  watffrii^  places^-^^ii^orif^Biy  6y  tlu  Avihar  rf  **  Th€  EngUA  i^ 

Chanob  op  Tbeathical  CoBTtntB.  Tbc  Oodb  nf  Opyoemoyw  Mr*  West  bobi^ 
time  after  remonstrsted  widi  Rosdus  for  attirine  HonrtiuB,  the  Roman  friAer,  hi  a 
dressing-gown  and  perruque  in  foUo,  and  offered  him  the  model  of  a  Roman  toga* 
"  No,  no,"  said  Oarrick,  "  I  don't  want  my  house  pulled  about  nnr  ears :  Qmi 
dressed  it  so,  and  I  dare  not  innovate  fer  my  Kro."  On  Doing  frntilier  advised  to  die^ 
pense  with  the  modern  full-dress  uniform,  and  adopt  the  tartaa  in  the  chamber  of 
Macbeth,  he  replied  :— "  You  forget  the  Pretender  was  here  only  thirty  years  ago ; 
and,  egad!  I  should  be  pelted  off  ^e  stage  with  orange-peel.'^  Howevey  high  tiio 
authority  from  whence  these  trifles  are  related,  it  is  certain  that  OBirick  began  that 
refbnnation  of  stage  costume  which  Kembie  afterwaids  completed.^— jl«li6{o^(T«pil3f^^ 
Thomas  Dibdiru 

TttB  Woaaaw  Wa^lb  ov  Irblan n^^At  oae  of  those  large  oaninvwd  (paiUeB  whkh 
diBJiBgiiislifiJI  the  tsMe  of  Mm  Hobart,  wheft  he  was  SBcretary  in  iBeland,  amoagst 
the  asual  loyal  Umakt,  •*  The  waodra  walk  of  Eagtond"  beiag  gHre9,--$ir  J^ 
HBasi]ton,mliiBtuBi,  gave  "  Thewnodenw«tti«f  lielaikd!"  lluBtQMtbeifQg  quitff 
new  to  us  all,  he  was  asked  for  an  explanation :  upon  which,  filling  a  bumper,  he 
ve^  gravely  stood  up,  and,  bowing  to  the  Manpiess  of  Wateidford  end  sever/d  country 

rotlemen,  who  commanded  county  rfjdmeats,  he  said, — "  My  lords  and  gentlemen^ 
hsre  the  pleasure  of  civiag  you  '  The  wooden  wbUb  of  Ireland ' — the  colomU  {f 
miUtiar 

So  broad  but  so  good-humoured  Aieu  d^etprit,  excited  great  meniment :  the  irudk 
was  foigotten  in  the  jocubtritv,  but  the  epithet  did  not  pensh.  I  saw  only  one  grave 
countenance  in  tlve  room,  and  <that  belonged  to  the  lateMarqaefls  of  Watesford,  who 
was  the  proudest  egotist  I  ever  met  vrith.  He  had  a  tremendous  squint, — nor  was 
tiiere  anything  prepossessing  in  the  residue  of  his  features  to  aione  for  that  delb»- 
mity.  Nothing  CBn  better  ezempliff  his  lordship's  opinion  of  HBuelf  andodieBB> 
tiian  an  obeewation  T  heard  him  make  at  Lord  Portarfington's  table.  Haiing  oeoa- 
skm  fcr  a  mpitiative  degree  of  ecmpdriton^  between  two  persons,  he  was  at  a  loss  4ot 
•  oKmaz*  At  length,  however,  he  luckily  hit  on  one,  **  That  man  was — (wmi 
the  Marquess) — he  was  as  saperior  as — as— as — ^1  am  to  Lord  Ranelagh  !^— tStr 
Smah  Barrmgton't  Ptrtonal  Sketches  rfhis  own  Times, 

Tnm  EwoLisH  on  thb  ComwMirt. — We  ase  eodles,  not  Bomaatic  «r  jnieteiilMaf 
ones,  not  favoured  or  eaalted  by  any  peculiar  or  dreadbd  visitation  of  Aroaidenoe* 
Cfosaed  in  love  we  may  have  been,  in  frieodsbip  most  have heea  often,  wBoagedno 
doubt  somewhat,  but  not  enough  to  make  vene  vnthal,  with  eveey  pfopensity  to  oobb* 
pfaanbitterly  of  the  world,  at  least  when  in  the  spleeo,  bat  in  truth  .wilhiittle  reaBon^ 
ftr  die  neglect  has  been  on  our  side ;  would4>e  misaathBBpes,  but  in  4aot  nothiai; 
move  than  hipfn^h,  iadifibreiHly  gay,  and  BeasooBhly  unhappy— 4ie,  that  woold  know 
more  of  one  individual  of  the  epecies,  may  aooompany  me  qpon  my  faBahl»Bw'>«£B». 
toriettes,  by  the  Authirr  rf  **  The  EngliA  ta  Italy." 
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Th«  YoimocR  BtntKi,  a  Coxcomb. — ^Tlie  Imh  cathoUcf  bad  conceiTed  a  wonder- 
folly  high  opiDton  of  Mr.  Edmund  Burke's  assbtance  and  abilities.  Because  he  was 
ft  clerer  man  himself,  they  conceived  his  son  must  needs  be  so  too  ;  and  a  deputation 
was  sent  over  to  indnce  young  Mr.  Burke  to  come  to  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  the  progress  of  their  bills  of  Emancipation  in  the  Irish  Parliament : 
and,  to  bear  lus  expenses,  a  sum  of  HOOOl,  was  voted.  Mr.  Keogh,  of  Dublin,  a  very 
sensible  man,  who  had  retired  from  trade,  was  extremely  active  upon  this  occaaiou. 

The  bills  were  introduced  and  resisted :  a  petition  had  been  prepared  by  Burke  ; 
and,  being  considered  neither  well-timed  nor  well-worded,  certain  even  of  the  warm- 
est Catholic  supporters  declined  to  present  it. 

Young  Burke,  either  totally  ignorant  of  parliamentary  rules,  or  supposing  that  in 
a  disturbed  countzy  like  Ireland  they  would  be  dispensed  with,  Cespecially  in  favour 
of  a  son-  of  the  great  Burke,)  determined  he  would  present  the  petition  himself ; — not 
at  the  bar,  but  in  the  body  of  tlie  House !  Accordingly,  he  descended  from  the 
gallery,  walked  into  the  House  with  a  long  roll  of  parchment  under  his  arm,  and  had 
arrived  near  the  Treasury-bench  when  a  general  cry  of  **  Privilege ! — A  stranger  in 
the  House !"  arose  firom  all  quarters,  and  checked  the  progress  of  the  intruder :  but 
when  the  speaker,  in  his  loud  and  dignified  tone,  called  out  **  Seijeant-at-arms,  do 
yonr  duty !"  it  seemed  to  echo  like  thunder  in  Burke's  ears;  he  felt  the  awkwardness 
of  his  situation,  and  ran  towards  the  bar.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  Serjeant-at*anns 
with  a  drawn  sword, — ^retracing  his  steps,  he  was  stopped  by  the  clerk;  and  the 
Serjeant  gaining  on  him,  with  a  feeling  of  trepidation  he  commenced  actual  flight. 
Tbe  door-keeepers  at  the  corridor  now  joined  in  the  pursuit :  but  at  length,  after  an 
excellent  chase,  (the  members  all  keeping  their  seats,)  he  forced  through  the  enemy 
behind  the  speaker's  chair,  and  escaped  no  doubt,  to  his  great  satisfaction.  Strong 
measures  were  immediately  proposed  :  messengers  dispatched  in  all  quarters  to  arrest 
him :  very  few  knew  who  he  was  ;  when  Lord  Norbury,  (with  that  vivacious  prompt- 
ness which  he  always  possessed,)  on  its  being  observed  that  no  such  transaction  had 
ever  occurred  before, — exclaimed,  "  I  found  the  very  same  incident  some  few  days 
back  in  the  cross-readings  of  the  colunms  of  a  newspaper.  *'  Yesterday  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons — it  fortunately  missed  fire,  and  the  villain 
ran  off.' " 

It  was  impossible  to  withstand  this  sally,  which  put  the  house  in  a  moment  into 
good  humour.    Burke  returned  to  England  unsuccessful,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

It  being  observed  by  some  member,  that  the  serjeant-at-arms  sliould  have  stopped 
tiie  man  at  the  back-door.  Sir  Boyle  Robhe  very  justly  asked  the  honourable  gentle- 
man— **  how  could  the  serjeant-at-arms  stop  him  in  the  rear,  whilst  he  was  catdiing 
him  in  the  front  t  did  he  think  the  serjeant-at-arms  could  be,  tike  a  bird,  in  two 
places  at  once  V'-Sir  Jonah  BarringUm'i  Shetchm  of  his  own  Times, 

Homage  to  Great  Men. — I  remember,  when  a  boy,  following  John  Palmer  and 
Charles  Bannister  all  the  way  from  Goodman's-fields  to  Covent-Garden,  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  being  near  such  men ;  and  though  the  *'  drunkard  might  make  them 
gods/'  I  don't  think  the  feeling  was  unnatural. — Autobiography  of  Thtmas  Dibdin, 

Mrs.  Jordan's  Delight  in  the  Stags. — I  have  seen  her,  as  she  called  it,  on  a 
cmtM,  that  is,  at  a  provincial  theatre  (Liverpool);  having  gene  over  once  from 
Dublin  for  that  purpose :  she  was  not  then  in  high  spirits :  indeed  her  tone,  in  this 
respect,  was  not  uniform ;  in  the  momines  she  usually  seemed  depressed ;  at  noon 
she  went  to  rehearsal— came  home  fatigued,  dined  at  tliree,  and  then  reclined  in  her 
chamber  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  the  performance.  She  generally  went  to  the 
theatre  low-spirited. 

I  once  accompanied  Mrs.  Jordan  to  the  green-room  at  Liverpool :  Mrs.  Alsop  and 
her  old  maid  assiduously  attended  her.  She  went  thither  languid  and  apparently  re- 
luctant ;  but  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  her  very  nature  seemed  to  undergo  a  metamor- 
phosis ;  the  sudden  change  of  her  manner  appeared  to  me,  in  fact,  nearly  miitculous ; 
the  walked  spiritedly  across  the  stage  two  or  three  times,  as  if  to  measure  its  extent ; 
and  the  moment  her  foot  touched  the  scenic  boards,  her  spirit  seemed  to  be  regene* 
rated ;  she  cheered  up,  hommed  an  air,  stepped  light  and  ouick,  and  every  symptom 
of  depression  Tanished  f  The  comic  eye  and  cordial  laugh  returned  upon  the^  en- 
ohaihtmg  mistress,  and  announced  that  sne  felt  heiself  moving  in  her  proper  elKent* 
Her  attachment  to  the  practice  of  her  profession,  in  fact,  exceed  any  thing  I  could 
o(Hicetve«-*5ir  Jonah  Barrington's  Sketchis  of  his  own  Times^ 
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German  and  CmolisH  fitcRurrs. — ^Hie  junmut  of  the  fortr<«»  [£lire»brei4teii] 
pfes^ttf  dne  of  the  moit  beautiful  views  on  the  RhiDe.  The  Talley  of  the  river  is 
•^A  hr  op  betwixt  its  buondaries  of  hitls,  tome  twenty  niiaed  cai^a/  of  cele- 
brated  names,  all  in  view,  and  one  roim^  convent  standing  on  a  picturesque  island 
not  distant  from  Coblentz.  Northward  th«  eye  reverted  to  Neowied  and  Andernaeh. 
I  was  enjayiiU^  tb6  scdtie,  ftot  hoWevet  withoat  alloy,  as  every  neiglibounng  emi- 
D«ttC»  etOWnea  iHth  mnplOt,  bcittefy,  and  6ntrenehment,  marred  tlie  true  and  natural 
■plHt  df  thfl  tilftctf  ;  hut  f  iMul  Ifltefhipted  or  ratli6r  checked  it  my  tacit  anathema* 
mpihit  ttrmte  tod  its  toAciwni  by  hearihg  a  ohorus  of  martial  voices  at  a  ^stance, 
liiey  netfed  by  dtfgrte.  tt  was  ft  battakoh  of  perhaps  five  hundred  men,  young 
conscripts  of  recraits  apparently,  for  they  were  without  fire-arms,  retorttii^  froin 
drill,  and  as  they  pursued  the  zig-zag  path  up  the  fortress,  they  all  thundered  out  in 
pitgnbto  iuiCOttt  A  ^Mdid  ttdteftl  hytdn,  the  WOfds  of  iAAth  I  cduld  sc&fceiy  cttth  ; 
MM  th«if  splflt  «ld  effect  vHU  et«r  dt^etl  tdth  U6,  MuiiciT  tasld  tn  (he  tomah- 
ti0  aide  of  UM  Getttatt  cbtfueter.  t  thought  df  fiv«  htiodfed  raW  EA^uh  ffecruftz, 
and  what  an  attempt  at  any  enjoyment  in  common,  any  such  solace,  retiiHiifig  fVdfli  ike 
Iktigaes  of  a  sunny  day's  dlrill.  Somehow  or  another  I  have  had  a  respect  for  Prussian 
soldiers  ever  since, — a  reelect  that  not  all  the  exploits  of  Blocher  had  not  pravtously 
inspired  me  with.—Hutmiettti,  by  tfo  Author  gf  **  The  EnglUh  in  Italy,** 

Power  op  the  Human  Etb.^— The  overmastering  effect  of  the  human  eye  upon 
the  lion  has  been  frequently  mentioned,  though  much  doubted  by  travellers.  But 
from  my  owft  kM]«iriet  among  Ikm-hMtefis,  I  am  peiftctfy  satbfied  of  das  hex ;  and 
an  anecdote  that  was  rehited  lo  me  a  few  days  ago  by  Major  Mackintosh,  (late  of 
the  £ast  India  company's  service,)  provc!S  that  this  fascinating  effect  is  not  confined 
exclusively  to  the  lion.  An  officer  m  India,  (whose  name  1  have  forgotten,  but  who 
waa  WeU  fcnewn  to  my  infonnant,)  having  Ohahced  to  rfrmble  into  a  JjUkgle  adjoining 
the  Britiih  oncampftiont,  suddenly  eticount^red  k  rovid  tiger.  The  rencounter 
appeared  equitty  unexpected  en  both  udes,  and  bodi  partiea  made  a  dead  h«k, 
eanttstly  gkciAg  on  each  other.  Tlie  gentleman  hOd  ilo  fire^^rmv,  and  wM  OWtt^ 
thtt  a  sw(m  would  be  no  effective  defence  in  a  struggle  kit  nf6  ^(rith  such  &b  antago- 
nhtt*  But  ke  had  he*rd  that  even  the  Bengal  tiger  might  be  sometimes  checked  by 
l«>kkif  him  fiimly  in  the  face.  He  did  so :  in  a  fS*w  minutee  the  tiger,  which  appeilred 
piepaliiig  to  take  hie  fatal  efning,  grew  disturbed->-8htniik  aside-^^-sud  attempted  to 
creep  round  upoA  him  behind.  The  officer  turned  oosftantly  upon  the  tiger^  which 
ftfll  eontinved  to  shrink  from  his  |]anee ;  but  dftrting  into  the  thicket,  and  Ogaifai 
issuing  iMth  at  a  diffisrent  quarter,  it  persevered  for  alMve  an  hour  in  thi»  attempt  lo 
catch  hhn  by  surprise ;  till  at  last  it  fairly  yielded  the  contest,  &Ad  left  the  ^ndeman 
to  pursue  his  pleasure  walks.  The  direction  he  mtnr  took,  as  may  be  easily  beUeved^ 
was  straight  to  the  tents  at  double  quick  time.— 'TilUimpMnV  Sav^htm  Afrtta, 

Pressing  an  Actor,  or  Stage  Emergencies. — Passing  the  th^afNTr  where  my 
m.%^%  lOttefl  Irom  Tunbridge-Wotts  wOie  to  be  addressed,  and  just  looking  into  the 
ball  (determined  not  to  go  behind  ther  s<iei](efl  lest  I  should  b«  detained  from  my  task,) 
I  found  a  letter  for  me  ;  and  While  reading  it  at  the  door,  Mr.  Lewis  came  out  of  th» 
theatre  in  evident  agitation,  exclaimiiig,  «  What  shall  we  doV  The  instaiit  I 
turned  found  toward  ban,  he  said,  **  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  you  perhHps  may  be  of  (be 
greatest  service  to  us:  you  read  your  {neoe  with  devilish  good  effect,  and  gave  it  a 
sort  of-MU  short,  you  convinced  me,  that,  if  you  would  but  try,  you  would  play  Old 
PiOde  in  the  '«  Spoiled  Child"  to  a  wonder*''—"  Me.  rirt  I  play  Old  Pickl«  I  nthefe 
and  whon  V*-^"  Here,  and  to>ttight,  and  yoa  must  make  haste  too.  fof  the  play  is  half 
oves.  Ifr»  Sparks  Powell  (who  died  next  morning)  is  taken  dangerously  iU :  we 
cmi'l  find  Emory,  and  you  are  the  very  man  :  the  book,  the  dress,  ai^  all,  are  ftfbAf, 
and-x— ^"  '^**  But,  air  f  1  must  to  home,  and  proceed  with  the  first  act  of  the  new 
neco  !"^'^  D-^  the  new  piece  r  cried  Mr.  Lewis ;  (<'  all  in  goad  tiaie,"  thought 
I)  "  you  an  too  gpod-natursd  not  to  cohw  to  our  assistance,  and  Mr.  Harris  will  be 
eMrtallt  obliged  to  you." 

I  had  seen  the  farce  in  queation  (he  very  nii^t  before,  imd  often  played  another 

Kt  in  it  in  the  country ;  so  permitted  mysefr  to  be  almost  carried,  rather  than 
,  to  poor  PowelVs  dressing-place,  and  in  lesk  than  an  hoar  and  »  half  was  sected 
at  a  suiioer-table  before  the  audience  of  the  "  great  grand"  Coven t-Oatdeu  X^^&tre, 
and  helping  Mrs.  Davenport  to  the  wiag  of  a^  supposed  pell-parrot.'*"— Jufttiiigi apky 
df  Thonun  Dibdin, 

JvnK,  1827.  U 
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Fashionable  Conversation. — ^There  was  a  lightness,  a  gaiety,  a  sort  of  uiUTersal 
mockery  of  self  and  others,  that  reigned  throughout  the  conversation*  and  was  so 
general,  that  it  seemed  alone  the  language  of  good  hreeding« — HUuniettet,  by  tkt 
Autkffr  rf  **  The  EngUth  in  luUy.*' 

The  celebrated  Greek  Professor  Porson.— Moorhead  had  usually  resided 
▼ery  near  the  cider*cellar  in  Maiden  lane,  to  which  place  he  one  evening  entreated 
me  to  accompany  him,  that  he  might  introduce  me  to  his  friend  the  celebrated  Greek 
Professor  Porson,  who,  as  well  as  Moorhead,  was  so  completely  intoxicated,  that  the 
Professor  took  me  for  Moorhead,  and  Moorhead  mistook  the  Professor  for  me. — Auto- 
thgraphy  rf  Hufnuu  Dibdin, 

Franctscan  Sans  CuLLOT£s.*-The  Franciscans  to  be  sure,  are  the  veiy  tiers  etat 
of  the  religious  orders,  and  in  rank  of  life,  as  well  as  in  $ans  euUattism,  they  were  one 
of  the  dregs  of  the  people  in  all  countries. — Higtoriettes,  by  the  Author  of  **  7^ 
Engliih  til  Italy," 
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1627'2  LITSRARY  INTfiLLIOBNXS. — ^WORKS  PUBLISHED.  5M 

LH'ERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  £nt  number  of  a  Series  of  Lithographic  Views  in  the  Brazils,  together  with 
Scenes  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Costume  of  the  Inhabitants.  It  will  be  accom* 
pained  by  letter-press  description,  under  the  superintendence  of  Baron  Humboldt. 

A  Selection  of  Architectural  and  other  Ornaments,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian, 
drawn  on  Stone  from  the  Originab,  by  Messrs.  Jenkins  and  Hoskins,  architects,  in 
eight  paits. 

A  New  Work  of  the  celebrated  Le  Bmn»  on  ComparatiTe  Physiognomy,  is  about 
to  be  offered  to  the  public.  It  is  highly  curious,  derefoping  the  relation  between  the 
human  physiognomy  and  that  of  the  brute  creation. 

Views  in  the  Madeiras,  in  Twentv-six  highly-finished  Drawings  on  Stone,  by  Mesfrs. 
Westall,  Nicholson,  Harding,  Villeneuve,  Ganci,  &c.  from  Sketches  taken  on  the 
Spot ;  and  illustrating  the  most  interesting  objects  and  scenes  of  the  Islands. 

Absurdities  in  Prose  and  Verse;  illustrated  by  many  hamorous  designs.  By  A« 
Crowquill.    Post  octavo. 

The  third  Number  of  Views  in  Scotland,  from  Drawings  by  F.  Nicholson,  Esq.  will 
be  shortly  published. 

llie  Elements  of  Euclid ;  containing  the  first  six,  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
Books,  chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Simson.  Adapted  to  elementary  instruction  by 
the  introduction  of  Symbols.  By  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Casibrid^  Are  in 
the  press,  and  will  very  shortly  appear. 

In  a  few  days,  in  octavo,  A  Solemn  Appeal  to  the  Common  Sense  of  England, 
against  the  Principles  of  the  Right  Honourable  George  Cannine,  and  his  Associates. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  Hackney,  has  in  the  press,  his  Questions  in  Roman  History. 

In  the  press,  The  History  of  the  Steam  Engine,  from  its  earliest  Invention  to  the 
present  Time.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  from  Original  Drawings,  made 
expressly  for  this  Work,  by  Elijah.  Galloway,  Engineer. 

In  course  of  publication,  in  weekly  numbers,  A  History  of  the  Cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  the  Borough  of  Soothwark,  and  Parts  adjacent.  By  Thomas  Allen, 
Author  of  the  Histoi^  of  Lambeth,  &c.  &c.-  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  of 
Rare  Plans,  Antiquities,  Views,  Public  Buildings,  &c. ... 

Thirty  Views  in  Rome,  Drawn  and  Engraved  by  Pinelli,  of  Rome.  Printed  in 
Gold,  in  a  newly-invented  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  Books  with  the  Double  Translation,  already  published,  (Cicero  and 
Voltaire,)  various  other  works  are  announced  as  forthcoming  upon  the  same  plan. 
In  the  German  and  Italian — Selections  from  various  Authors,  ascending  from  the 
easiest  to  the  more  difficult*  In  Latin — Entropius.  In  Gn;ek — ^The  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon,  &c. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Beltrami  has  in  the  press,  f  volumes  of  Travels  in  Europe  and  America ; 
which  will  include  his  remarkable  Discovery  of  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi. 

Another  Ltfe  of  Napoleon  is  spoken  of,  notwithstanding  the  expected  early  appear- 
ance of  Sir  Walter  Scott's. 


WORKS  LATELY  PU  BUSHED. 


Register  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  Volume  the  Fourth.  Illustrated  with  about 
two  hundred  Engravings. 

The  Health  of  the  Aged.  A  Treatise  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of  those  Disorders 
incidental  to  Old  Age.    Translated  from  the  French  of  J.  A.  Salgues,  Physician. 

Memoirs  of  Lewis  Holbergj  written  by  himself.  With  Introduction  and  Sequel. 
Being  Vol.  XII.  of  *<  Autobiography."  Price  Si.  6d.  in  boards,  with  a  Portrait 
by  Soiven. 

Memoirs  of  James  Hardy  Vaux,  a  Swindler  and  Thief,  now  tranqwrted  lor  the 
second  time,  and  for  life,  to  New  South  Wales.  Second  Edition.  Being  VoL  XIII. 
of  "  Autobiography."    5f.  6d,  boards. 

Memoirs  of  John  Creichton,  William  Gifford,  and  Thomas  EUwood.  Forming  Vol. 
XI.  of  '*  Autobiography."    5s.  6d.  in  boards,  with  a  Portrait  by  Scriven. 

The  Convert.     ISmo.  lOt.  6d. 

A  Legacy  for  Young  Ladies.    By  the  late  Mrs.  Barbaold.    ISnun   7$,  6d. 

Travels  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.    By  William  Rae  Wilson.  1  voL  8vo. 

The  Quality  Papers.    Vol.  I. 


2d4  £06IC^  ^CtLfSBtD.— EKOLISH  AND  FOKtlON  Tinlt^9.        [Jdne. 

An  Inqairy  into  tbe  pr6tent  State  tnd  meani  of  Improving  the  Snlmon  Fiiheries.  5$, 

Short  V  iew  of  the  Recent  Chaftges.    8<« 

The  £piitoIary  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Honoarable  Edmund  Buike.  8to. 

A  Letter  to  tbe  Independent  Oorttnan  St  St.  Oeoige'i  Motpital,  jmrrinff  n  Ion  to 
the  Poor,  by  mismantcrement,  of  Ninety  ThooAiid  Pounds.    By  W.  W.  Stdgh^  £iq. 

The  i^e  Tree  Dell,    t  tob.    l&i. 

Th«  Lettre  de  Cachet.    10s.  €d. 

A  Lettet  to  th«  Membert  of  the  NewPttflam«m,  on  the  Defect*  of  the  Oen«rat  and 
Statute  law,  &c.   ti. 

A  ifight  SlLetch  of  Aeitiota  aiid  Pmtimate  Cauief  of  Affectiooi  <lf  the  Stomaeh. 
li.  6d. 

Pathological  and  Practical  Obaenrationf  on  Sjjthal  Diaeaiet.  By  Edward  Haffiaod, 
MJ>.    Royal  8to.   fU, 

la-Klao-li,  (he  celebrated  Chhieae  Novel,    t  Tolt,   I4t. 

Labour  Rewarded.  The  Chums  of  Labour  and  Capital  Coneffiated.  By  one  of 
the  Mle  CltBies.    4i. 

Elisabeth  Evanshaw.    A  Sequel  to  **  Truth."    S  vols.   241. 

The  Avttolume  of  Ulustrttioas  of  the  Passion  of  Love,  aitanged  in  the  form  of  a 
I^tioiuuj.    Small  octavo. 

Sixth  E&itfon.  The  Progress  of  the  System  for  the  eifoctoal  Removal  of  Impedimettts 
in  Speech,  bad  Articulation,  or  general  Defects  in  Speaking  or  Reading,  discovered  by 
John  Brostor,  F.A.SJ2. 
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JUDSON'S  MISSION  TO  THE  BURMAN  EMPIRE.* 

If  missionaries  do  little  good  in  the  countries  upon  which  they 
bestow  their  pious  labours,  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  return  horae 
is  equally  unbeneficial.  Though  the  exertions  of  years  are,  perhaps, 
spent  upon  a  single  equivocal  convert,  whose  Christianity  lasts  only  as 
long  as  the  rum,  the  gunpowder,  or  the  hatchets  of  his  zealous 
teacher ;  yet  in  the  course  of  his  experience,  the  missionary  does  not 
fail  to  become  acquainted  with  the  manners^  the  character,  and' 
country  of  his  residence.  When  he  happens  to  be  well  informed  and 
intelligent,  he  often  mixes  up  with  the  religious  history  of  his 
endeavours,  profane  reports  of  much  interest  and  value.  To  this 
source  we  are  indebted  for  many  curious  accounts  of  distant  and 
imperfectly  known  regions,  from  the  earliest  letters  of  the  missions 
of  the  Company  of  Jesus  down  to  the  latest  report  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  In  addition  to  this  accidental  utility  of  missionary 
writings,  they  possess  another  feature  of  interest ;  though  we  may  dis- 
approve the  design  of  attempting  to  spread  our  own  faith  in  this  man- 
ner, or  doubt  the  probability  of  success ;  it  is  always  a  spectacle  which 
fills  the  breast  with  a  generous  delight,  to  behold  the  operations  of 
unwearied  zeal,  of  indefatigable  perseverance,  of  unshaken  courage. 
It  is  an  improving  exercise  of  the  heart  to  sympathize  with  the 
sufferings,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  well-meant  efforts ;  of  a 
stem  and  undeviating  pursuit  of,  at  least,  a  virtuous  object.  And 
in  the  case  of  missionaries,  to  view  it  in  its  most  simple  light,  there 
IS  much  of  romance — they  are  knight-errants,  who,  impelled  by  a  dis- 
interested love  of  their  kind,  go  forth  to  succour  the  distressed,  to 
lead  wanderers  into  the  right  path,  and  to  proclaim  the  glory  and 
surpassing  excellence,  not  of  a  frail  woman,  but  of  an  eternal  and 
saving  faith.  Tliey  encounter  hardships  more  appalling  than  lance 
and  coat  of  mail  can  either  inflict  or  bear;  the  tyrants  or  the  savages 

*  An  Account  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  to  the  Bonnan  Empire,  ia  a  Serie* 
of  Letters  addressed  to  a  Oentkeman  in  London.  By  Ann  H.  Jud^OB.  Second 
Edition.    Loudon.    Butterworth.    18f7. 
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they  meet  with  are  more  formidable  than  armed  antagonists — -than 
even  the  giant  ensconced  behind  his  walls  of  brass.  The  sinking  and 
fainting  of  heart  which  sometimes  most  attend  lone  exertions  in  a 
distant  and  uncivilized  land — siclpi^^ft  amoDg  those  who  cannot  53^- 
pathize  with^but  may  take  advantage  of,  weakness— disappointment  at 
imexpected  failure— even  religious  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  or  utility 
of  their  labours,  hard  fare,  treachery,  and  constant  apprehension 
for  lif(9«  wbifl^  i^  WQrsf  than  d«ath ;  these,  all  thes^,  ana  worse,  are 
to  be  P9rn#  by  tbe  CkHsti^  ^nifht  errant,  who  tallies  forth  to  fight 
the  battles  of  his  faith  in  strange  lands.  The  little  work  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  contains  the  wanderings  and 
achievements  of  as  valorous  a  Baptist  knight  as  ever  heat  a  cushion 
or  wielded  a  bible;  not  forgetting  the  exploits  of  the  griMit  MIehael 
Schwartz :  his  name  is  Dr.  Judson,  and  the  record  of  his  deeds  is 
written  by  his  faithful  aad  worthy  squiK,  Ann  H.  Judson ;  that  is, 
profanely  speaking,  his  wife.  The  history  which  Mrs.  Judson  has 
composed,  is  a  most  interesting  narrative  of  the  persevering  efforts  of 
Dr.  Judson  and  his  wife  to  spread  Christianity  in  the  Burman  empire. 
The  meritoriovs  exertions  of  the  worthy  pair,  who,  by  the  way,  are 
veij  favourable  specimens  of  their  class,  are  told  in  a  simple  apd 
aiffectjng  manner  by  ti^e  letter-writer,  and  the  information  incidentally 
dcriv^d^  respecting  the  Burpiese  is  curious  and  important.  In  the 
following  article  we  propose  to  condense  the  more  remarkable  par- 
ticulars both  of  the  personal  history  of  the  missloparies  and  the  more 
general  information  of  which  we  have  spoken,  into  a  short  narrative 
of  their  progress  in  the  great  work  of  proselytism. 

SoQu  aft^r  Pr.  Judson  graduated  at  one  of  the  American  univer- 
sities, he  commenced  a  tour  of  the  United  States.  At  this  time  he 
appisar^  to  have  entertained  certain  Deistical  notions,  which  provi- 
dential circi^n^tances  on  his  Journey  led  him  to  question.  His  eagerness 
to  settle  the^e  doubts  was  such,  that  he  could  not  continue  his  tour, 
but  returned  tp  his  father's  house  for  the  express  purpose  of  Inquiring 
ipto  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion.  From  tliis  trait  in  his 
character,  it  mav  b^  presumed  that  ^,  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity w^  not  ukely  to  lie  idle  in  his  brain.  It  might  have  been 
e;;^pected  tp  show  itself  in  a  devouring  zeal — ^in  a  restless  passion  to 
xecover  others  from  the  awfi^l  state  tnat  he  had  himself  just  escaped. 
He  had^  how^ver,  too  much  good  sense  not  to  perceive  that  ballast 
w^  as  necessaiy  as  wind  for  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  determined 
not  to  {^ttempt  active  measures  till  be  had  stored  his  mind  with 
r^})gious  knowledge,.  He  entered  a  theological  seminary  at  ^ndover^ 
]yf^;89^cb!ii.sets,  and  soon  gaine4  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  ob- 
taii^ed  an  interest  in  Christ. 

The  perusal  of  Dr-  Buchanan's  '*Star  in  the  East,"  first  led  Mr. 
Judson*^  thoughts  to  an  Eastern  mission.  The  ide»  had  no  sooner 
beep  ipopceived  than  it  ^^  harassed  his  mind,  and  he  felt  deeply 
impressed  vith  the  importance  of  making  some  attempt  to  rescue  the 
perishing  Bullions  of  the  IRslsV  For  this  is  the  form  which  a 
restless  love  of  adventure  assumes,  in  the  mind  of  an 'enthusiast 
•agar  for  new  scenes  »nd  e9:piting  incidents* 

In  the  winter  of  181t2,Mr.and  Mrs.  Judson,  accompanied  by  a  brother 
missionary  and  his  wife,  embarked  from  Balem,  in  America,  a,^d  arrived 
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and  h^  was  no  friend  to  pio^ionari^^.  Thsi  ci^ntain  ||ad  ord^  ^>  tf  ]c(^ 
back  his  religious  passengers,  under  pain  of  being  refused  a  port- 
clearance.  After  much  difficulty  and  annoyance,  tbe  poor  missionary 
and  his  wife  were  permitted  to  betake  themselves  to  t})e  )s)e  of  France, 
a  place  not;  within  the  jurisdiction  of  t^^  Cpmpai)y,  Aftpr  remaining 
three  months  in  the  Isle  of  France,  Mr.  Judspn  onfxe  moi«  ventur^J 
within  the  power  of  the  Company,  and  sailed  for  Madfas.  Ha  took 
the  precaution,  however^  of  ascertaining  what  ships  wera  in  the 
Madras  roads ;  and  finding  one  bound  lor  Rangoon,  in  Burm^,  which 
would  sail  before  the  Supreme  Gk>yernm0pt  could  get  infbrmatipn  of 
his  arrival,  he  landed.  A  mission  to  the  Burman  empire  had  been 
l^ked  upon  as  a  most  formidable  undertaking,  and  at  Madras  Mr. 
Judson  was  strenuously  dissuaded  from  attempting  it.  But  now  Mr* 
Judson  saw  **  the  hand  of  Providence  pointing  to  that  region  as  tka 
seane  af  his  future  labours."  In  ia^flanguage,  we  suppose  this  meant 
that  the  pious  missionary's  zeal  was  roused  by  the  fortunate  opportunity 
thus  presented  of  sailing  directly  to  a  strange  land  where  fie  might 
immediately  commence  his  exertions.  The  aspept  of  Rangoon  was 
cheerless,  and  to  then^  most  dbheartening.  A  mission  had  been 
once  established  here,  and  a  house  had  been  built.  To  this  plaee 
tbe  worthy  couple  repaired)  and  ^  soon  found,''  in  spite  of  the  melan- 
choly and  wretchedness  which  marked  their  aniTfil>  ^that  it  was  In 
their  hearts  to  live  and  die  with  the  Burmans.'*  They  applied  them* 
selves  to  the  study  of  the  language ;  and  as  there  was  no  teacher  wh« 
knew  both  English  and  Burman,  they  could  only  learn  the  names  of 
things  by  pqintift|[  to  t^eip,  ai^4  on  hearing  t^e  appi^opiaate  name, 
pitting  i\>  down  m  Bqinc^q  letters,  and  mastering  it  as  well  as  ^hey 
cp)i]d.  Afrs.  Car^y,  a  native  of  Ava,  bat  of  fiuropean  extraetion, 
undertook  the  charge  of  the  household,  and  gave  orders  to  the 
servants,  which  relieved  the  n^issionar/s  wife  from  an  awkward  per- 
plexity, and  left  her  to  jpin  her  hasband  in  the  study  of  Burmese. 
Women  in  this  poupfvy,  though  aotnally  pessessiog  as  much  real 
power  as  elsewhere,  are  formally  considered  as  beneath  the  notioe  of 
t|ie  stronger  sex.  The  teacher  of  the  missiopary  pon^^ue^tly  thoif ght 
it  fiaworthy  of  him  to  instruct  ^  female ;  her  perseverance,  %j^^  Mf ,  Jufir 
spfi^s  request,  however,  prevaile4  on  hina  tp  condescend  Ip  ik%  task. 

Though  they  were  content  with  the  place  where  their  lot  had  fttllen, 
the  report  given  of  it  is  not  nai^icularly  eneouraging.  ^^  Thirteen 
months  have  been  spent,''  says  Mrs.  Judscfn,  ^ip  th^  emel  avaricious 
beniffhted  pountry  of  Bunqah,  without  a  singlp  Christian  iVjenij  or 
fomaje  companion  of  any  kind."  "Pwf  hqme,"  she  continue^,  "is  \i^ 
the  mission-house  bpilt  ))y  tl^e  English  Qaptist  Society,  oif  i\iB  first 
afrival  of  l^essrs.  Chatpr  and  Carey  in  this  country.  It  is  large  aad 
conveniently  situated  in  a  rural  place  about  half  a  mile  from  the  walls 
of  the  town.  We  have  gardens  enclosed,  containing  about  t^b  apres 
of  ground,  full  of  fruit  trees  of  various  ^inds.  In  the  dry  seasq;^ 
opr  situation  is  very  agreeable.  We  often  f^njpy  a  pjp^ant  wallf 
within  our  own  enclosure,  or  in  some  of  t)ie  adjoining  villages/^  The 
cp^ntfy  presented  a  rich  t^n^  beautiful  ^^ctj  \mm  sf^HF  f*hsre 
cpvpr^  vf\\h  yegffti^on,  an^i  &l  they  thought,  i>^\Jf  wan^ay  culti- 
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Nation  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.     The  situation  of  the  inhabitants 
is  not  drawn  by  the  missionary's  wife  in  equally  flattering  colours. 

''  But  the  poor  natives  have  little  inducement  to  labour,  or  to  accumulate 
property,  as  it  would  probably  be  taken  from  them  by  their  oppressive 
rulers. — Many  of  them  live  on  leaves  and  vegetables,  wnich  grow  sponta- 
neously, and  some  actually  die  with  hunger.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
quite  a  famine.  Every  article  of  provision  is  extremely  high ;  therefore 
many  are  induced  to  Btal  whatever  comes  in  their  way.  There  are  constant 
robberies  and  murders  committed.  Scarcely  a  night  passes,  but  houses  are 
broken  open,  and  things  stolen ;  but  our  trust  and  confidence  are  in  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  can  easily  preserve  and  protect  us^  though  a  host 
should  encamp  about  us." — ^p*  19. 

.  This  account  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  Colonel  Symes's  report ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  had  as  yet  seen 
nothing  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon,  a  sea  port,  and 
moreover  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  outlaws  and  runaways  of  all  that 
part  of  Asia.  The  above  extract  is  made  from  a  part  of  a  journal 
dated  in  July,  1813. 

Of  this  journal,  partly  written  by  Mr.  Judson,  and  partly  by  his 
wife,  with  connecting  links  solely  by  the  lady,  are  the  letters  chiefly 
composed. 

Under  the  date  September  28th,  1824,  which  is  about  two  years  and 
a  half  after  their  departure  from  America,  and  thirteen  months  after 
their  arrival  in  Burmah,  there  is  the  following  entry  recording  the 
solitary  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper;  the  minister's  sole  congre- 
gation being  his  better  half. 

"  This  is  the  first  Sabbath  that  we  have  united  in  conunemorating  the 
dying  love  of  Christ  at  his  table.  Though  but  two  in  number,  we  feel  the 
command  as  binding,  and  the  privilege  as  great,  as  though  there  were  more; 
and  we  have  indeed  found  it  rdreshing  to  omr  souls."— -p.  28. 

December  1 1th  in  the  same  year,  an  introduction  of  Mrs.  Judson 
to  the  viceroy's  lady  took  place,  and  proved  of  great  advantage 
subsequently.  The  circumstances  of  the  interview  are  described  in  a 
pleasing  manner: — 

''  To-day,  for  the  first  time,  I  have  visited  the  wife  of  the  viceroy.  I 
was  introouced  to  her  bv  a  French  lady  who  has  frequently  visited  her. 
When  we  first  arrived  at  tne  government-house,  she  was  not  up,  consec^uently 
we  had  to  wait  some  time.  But  the  inferior  wives  of  the  viceroy  diverted 
us  much  by  their  curiosity,  in  minutely  examining  everv  thing  we  had  on, 
and  by  trying  on  omr  ^oves  and  bonnets,  &c.  At  last  her  nighness  made  her 
appearance,  oressed  nchly  in  d^e  Burman  fashion,  with  a  long  silver  pipe  in 
her  mouth,  smoking.  At  her  appearance,  all  the  other  wives  took  their  seats 
at  a  respectful  distance,  and  sat  in  a  crouching  posture,  without  speaking. 
She  received  me  very  politely,  took  me  by  the  hand,  seated  me  upon  a  mat> 
and  herself  by  me.  She  excused  herself  for  not  coming  in  sooner,  saying 
she  was  imwdL  One  of  the  women  brought  her  a  bunch  of  flowers,  of 
which  she  took  several  and  cHmamented  my  cap.  She  was  very  inouisitive 
whether  I  had  a  husband  and  children,  whether  I  was  my  husbanas  first 
wife — ^meaning  by  this,  whether  I  was  the  highest  among  them,  supposing 
that  Mr.  Juoson,  like  the  Burmans,  had  many  wives — and  whether  I 
intended  tarrying  long  in  this  countrv* 

'  "When  the  viceroy  came  in  I  really  trembled;  for  I  never  before  beheld 
such  a  savage  lookihg  creature.    His  long  robe  and  enormous  spear  not  a 
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Httk  increased  my  dresd.  He  spoke  to  me,  however,  ren  condesoeDdinfliy, 
and  asked  if  I  would  drink  some  rum  or  wine.  When  1  arose  to  00,  her 
highness  again  took  my  hand,  told  me  i^e  was  happy  to  see  me,  that  I  must 
come  to  see  her  every  day.  She  led  me  to  the  door;  I  made  my  salaam, 
and  departed.  ^  My  only  object  in  visiting  her  was,  that  if  we  should  get 
into  any  difficulty  with  the  Burmans,  I  could  have  access  to  her,  when 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  possible  for  Mr.  Judson  to  have  an  audience  with 
the  viceroy." — ^pp.  22 — 24. 

When  Mr.  Judson  presented  himself  in  his  turn  before  the  viceroy, 
he  did  not  meet  with  so  agreeable  a  reception.  His  highness  scarcely 
deigned  to  look  upon  him.  The  fact  being  that  EngUshmen  are  no 
ftmcommon  sight  in  Rangoon ;  whereas  an  Englishwoman  was  a  great 
curiosity. 

In  the  January  of  next  year,  (1815,)  the  missionary  moves  into  the 
town,  partly,  as  is  stated,  out  of  fear  of  robbers,  and  partly  to  be 
more  among  the  common  people,  from  whom  he  expected  his  harvest. 
The  police  of  Rangoon  seems  certainly  to  be  very  imperfect.  A  band 
of  fifteen  robbers  attacked  a  house  in  the  night  near  to  the  one  the 
missionary  had  just  left,  and  after  stabbing  the  owner,  gutted  the 
house  of  its  contents.  The  robbei*s  were  armed  with  knives,  spears, 
and  guns.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  visited  the  man  who  had  been 
stabbed,  and  found  him  surrounded  by  his  friends,  who  appeared  to 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  affliction.  The  poor  man  was  most  desi- 
rous that  Mr.  Judson  would  inform  him,  by  feeling  his  pulse,  whether 
he  would  live.  "  All  these  things  teach  us,*'  says  Mrs.  Judson,  ^'  the 
.  great  need  of  the  Gospel  among  this  poor  people."  But  do  not  these 
things  occur  now  and  then,  in  countries  where  the  Gospel  has  already 
been  taught  1  It  appears  that  the  robbers  were  speedily  apprehended 
and  punished,  circumstances  which  do  not  invariably  follow  crime  in 
more  civilized  countries. 

^'  In  consequence  of  the  robbery  committed  a  few  days  ago,  the  viceroy 
ordered  seven  thieves  to  be  executed.  It  was  dark  when  they  arrived  at  the 
place  of  execution.  They  were  tied  up  by  the  hands  and  feet,  and  then  cut 
open,  and  1^  with  their  Dowels  hanging  out.  They  are  to  remain  a  spectacle 
to  others  for  three  days,  and  then  l^  Imried.  Their  immortal  souls  entered 
the  eternal  world  without  ever  having  heard  of  Him,  who  was  put  to  death 
as  a  malefactor,  to  save  the  guilty. 

'^  A  native  of  respectability  came  to  our  house  soon  after  the  execution, 
and  Mr.  Judson  aslced  him  where  the  souls  of  the  robbers  had  gone?  He 
said  he  did  not  know;  and  asked  if  the  souls  of  wicked  men  did  not  enter 
into  other  bodies,  and  live  in  this  world  again?  Mr.  Judson  told  him  no^ 
but  they  were  fixed,  immoveably,  in  another  skate  of  existence." — p.  25. 

January  22. — The  strangers  witnessed  a  Burmese  funeral,  which  is 
described  in  the  journal: — 

''To-day  we  have  witnessed  the  Burman  ceremonies  of  burying  a  person 
of  rank  and  rec^>ectability.  He  was  nephew  to  the  present  viceroy,  and  son 
of  a  neighbouring  gpvemor.  '  He  was  killed  in  Rimgoon,  accidentally,  by 
the  discharge  of  his  gun.  The  procession  commenced  by  a  numl>er  m 
Burmans,  armed  with  spears  and  bamboos,  to  keep  the  crowd  in  order. 
Some  of  the  inferior  members  of  government  succeeded ;  then  all  the  articles 
of  use  and  wearing  apparel  of  the  deceued,  such  as  his  beetle  box,  drinking 
cup,  looking-glass,  &c  The  father  and  train  preceded;  the  wife,  mother, 
and  sisters  foQowed  the  corpse  in  palanquins.  The  viceroy,  his  wife,  and 
family,  on  large  elephants,  conduaed  the  proceasion*    The  crowd,  whidi 


pHhdp&l  inlttbitahtl  ^  kangoOti  Weii^  tortiieiit;  fet  there  wa«  a^  per{\^ 
wAttt  ktkii  r^ftilirity  M  entOd  Eftte  been  oMerved  ita  a  OhriBtkn  eottntrj. 

"  The  edrpse  was  caitied  same  way  out  of  town^  to  a  large  pagbda,  and 
bumti  when  the  bdfie^  ware  collected  to  be  bUrled.  At  the  plaee  of  burning 
grekt  qnahtitiefl  (9f  fruity  cloth>  ahd  tnoney>  were  distributed  among  the 
p6i^,  by  the  i^attntt  of  the  deceased  youth,  —pp*  25>  96. 

One  of  the  persons  who  attended  this  funeral,  was  the  governor  of 
the  province  which  lie&  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Rangoon, 
the  province  of  Dalla:  he  Was  murdiered  on  his  return  home,  "the 
inantier  of  the  assassination  is  described  in  the  Journal,  but  it  is 
Itttributed  to  a  cau&e,  which,  from  the  knowledge  we  have  from  other 
sources,  of  the  way  in  which  the  government  of  Ava  is  managed,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  consider  as  unfounded,  or  resting  perhaps  only 
On  the  gossip  and  scandal  of  a  sea-pott  distant  from  the  capital. 

"  This  governor  was  returning  from  the  great  funeral  above  mentioned^ 
and  had  nearly  reached  his  house,  when  a  man  on  a  sudden  started  up,  ana 
With  one  stroke,  sevelred  his  head  from  his  body.  In  the  bustle  ana  con- 
ftiblon  of  his  attend&nts,  the  murderer  escaped.  He  was^  however,  found, 
and  the  pldt  discovered.  It  had  its  olrigin  with  the  head  steward  of  the 
governor,  who  intended,  after  the  execution  of  his  ma8ter>  to  sei^e  on  hil 
property>  go  up  to  the  king,  and  buy  the  office  whidi  hit  master  had  lately 
occupied.  He  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  the  above  confession  extorted 
from  him.  He  was  afterwards  dreated  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  having 
most  of  his  bones  broken,  and  left  to  languish  out  his  miserable  existence 
in  k  prison,  in  chains.  He  lived  five  or  six  days  in  this  terrible  condition. 
All  who  welre  concerned  with  him  were  punished  in  various  ways.  l*he 
itnmense  propetty  \>i  this  governor  goes  to  the  king,  ad  he  left  no  children, 
tibough  several  Wives  remain." — ^pp»  26,  S7. 

In  spite  bf  robberies,  murder,  and  a  fire,  which  destroyed  a  consi- 
derable part  of  Rangoon,  the  missionary  and  his  wife  pursue  their 
prepArations  for  teaching  and  preaching  ^th  vigour  and  cheerfulness. 
Mrs.  Judson  gives  the  following  interesting  tuscount  of  their  ot- 
liUpations : 

'^  I  can  assure  you  ^t  we  find  much  pleasure  in  our  employment.    Could 

Su  look  into  a  large  open  room,  which  we  call  a  verandah^  you  would  see 
r.  Judson  bent  over  his  table,  covered  with  Burman  books,  with  his 
teacher  at  hk  side,  a  venerable  looking  man,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  with  a 
doth  wrapped  round  nis  middlci  and  a  hanokerchief  on  his  head. — They 
talk  and  chatter  all  day  long,  wim  hardl]f  any  cessation. 

^^  My  niemings  are  bus^  employed  in  giving  directions  to  the  servants, 
t>roviding  jfbod  lor  the  family,  && 

^^  At  ten,  my  teacher  comes,  when,  were  vou  present,  you  might  see  me 
in  an  inner  roDtn>  at  one  aide  of  my  study  table,  and  my  teacher  tlie  other, 
reading  Burman,  writing,  talking,  &c.  I  have  many  more  interruptions 
than  Mr.  Judson,  as  I  luive  the  entire  management  of  the  family.  This  I 
took  on  InVself,  for  the  sake  of  Mf.  Judson*s  attending  more  closely  to  the 
Atudy  of  tne  language;  yet  I  have  found,  by  a  year's  experience,  that  tt  id 
the  moM  direct  wav  I  could  have  taken  to  acquis  tiie  utngua^;  as  I  am 
fluently  obliged  to  speak  Burman  all  day.  I  can  talk  and  understand 
othe^  better  than  Mr.  Judson,  though  he  knowB  more  about  the  nature  and 
eonstraction  nf  the  language.^'-^pp.  29,  S(K 

Under  the  date  of  the  above  extract,  September  3»  the  arrivid  of 
k  aew  viceroy  is  recorded ;  a  matter  always  of  much  conaeqiaeose  to 
thA  miasivtt^  ft^  U  Ui  bnath  Uy  the  Atte  of  tii«  worthy  Mi\  Md 
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Mrs.  JndBon,  th^  mW  tic«roy  and  bid  wife  aOtmat  to  1Ult6  MBAftd 
to  tbem  with  much  familSaritv  and  kindiiesd.  On  md^ng  to  hid  new 
bouse,  he  adked  all  the  English  and  French  in  Ranffoon  to  dloDer, 
when  he  and  his  wife  exerted  themselves  to  amuse  their  company^ 
When  Mrs«  Judson  was  asked  to  dance^  she  dOelined  on  the  ground 
of  her  hushand  l>eing  a  teacher,  an  answer  that  was  deemed  snf^ 
flcient.  The  vicereine  then  asked  what  kind  of  teacher  Mr.  Jttdsos 
might  be.  His  wife  told  her  that  be.  in  their  idiom,  wad  a  sacred  teacher, 
that  is,  a  teacher  of  the  word  or  Ood.  The  Burmese  entertain  the 
greatest  respect  for  their  priests,  and  Mrs.  Jndson  thus  accounts  for 
the  marked  attention  they  received  from  her  ladyship.  After  naeii* 
tiouing  these  little  incidents^  Mrs.  Jadson  go^s  on  to  lament  that 
she  has  no  good  news  to  tell  of  the  conveifeioa  of  ibo  BnmuuiSy  or 
of  their  eagerness  to  hear  the  will  of  God.  They  dheft  eoniretMd 
with  their  teachers  and  servants  on  the  snhject  of  thdr  visiting  the 
conntry,  and  on  its  being  said  by  the  missionary  that  if  they  (tho 
Burmese)  were  to  die  in  their  present  state^  they  would  surelv  be  fost^ 
the  answer  was:  ''Our  religion  is  good  for  us^  yours  far  you«' 
This  passage  is  written  after  more  than  two  years'  residence  in  Bangoon^ 
and  yet  it  is  added^  ^  Tlus  climate  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  th0 
world.  There  are  only  two  months  in  the  year  when  it  is  severely 
hot."  But  Rangoon  was  the  grave  of  many  thousands  of  our  soldiers, 
who  fell  victims  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  chmate  in  the  late  war. 

^  tJnder  the  head  of  September  9th,  1815,  Mr.  Judson  records  in 
his  journal  a  visit  he  received  from  Mr.  Baba  Sbectti,  an  aged  Armenian^ 
high  in  office  under  government.  This  is  doubtlese  the  Baba  Sheen  wh^ 
accompanied  Colonel  Byrnes  from  Rangoon  to  Umerapoora^  the  capital 
at  that  time,  and  of  whom  we  hear  a  good  deal  in  the  narrative  of 
his  embassy.  With  Mr.  Judson,  Baba  Sheen  talked  of  religion,  and 
seems  to  have  somewhat  ruffled  the  missionary  by  his  shallow  notiong 
of  Christianity.  ''Here,*^  said  Baba  Sheen,  pointing  to  his  wrist, 
"  here  Is  the  root  of  the  religion.  This  finger  is  the  ArnMiiian  churcl^ 
this  the  Roman  Catholic,  this  the  English^  &e.  All  are  the  same*'' 
Mr.  Judson  told  him  that  the  Bible  was  indeed  the  simie,  but  that 
those  only  who  adhered  to  its  dictates  would  be  saved.  *'  Aye,^  sttid 
Baba  Sheen,  apparently  fbeling  this  was  dangerous  ground,  "yott 
cannot  speak  the  language  fluently.  I  cannot  understand  you  well« 
When  you  can  talk  better,  come  and  see  me  often*  and  t  shall  get 
wisdom."  <<  I  was  ready  to  reply,'*  says  the  missionary,  ^Poor  man, 
ere  tliat  time  comes,  you  will  probably  be  in  the  grave ;  but  eonteated 
myself  with  lifting  up  my  heart  unto  my  Gk>d." 

September  30th. — ^We  find  a  report  of  a  very  different  kind  of 
conversation.  The  theologian  here  met  with  a  more  equal  match; 
he  b  the  historian  of  his  own  victories,  and  therefore  some  aUowanoe 
must  be  made  for  the  force  of  his  arguments. 

"  Had  the  fdlowing  convenatkm  with  my  teadier*  This  man  1ms  toeeo 
with  me  about  three  months,  and  is  the  most  sensible,  lesrued^  snd  eaadM 
man,  that  I  have  ever  found  amoi^;  the  Bumums.  He  is  ferty-sevco  yeart 
of  age,  and  his  name  6o  Ounfpeng.  I  beoan  by  sayiB&  1^.  J— r-- ia 
dead.  Oo.— I  have  heard  so.  J.— His  soul  is  lost,  I  UimL  Oo.— Why 
so  ?    J.— He  was  not  a  disc^le  of  Christ.    Oo.— How  do  you  kfloW  ihaf  f . 

Tott  eoold  not  see  hfe  Ami.  J.^How  do  yoa  know  whether  die  fool  of  dia 
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mango  tree  isjgood?  You  cannot  see  it;  but  you  can  ju€U;e  hy  the  fruit  on  its 
branches.  Thus  I  know  that  Mr.  J—  was  not  a  disciple  ot  Christ,  because 
his  words  and  actions  were  not  such  as  indicate  the  disciple.  Oo. — ^And  so  all 
who  are  not  disciples  of  Christ  are  lost !  J. — Yes,  all,  whether  Burmans  or 
foreigners.  Oo. — ^This  is  hard.  J. — Yes,  it  is  hard,  indeed;  otherwise  I 
should  not  have  come  all  this  way,  and  left  parents  and  all,  to  tell  you  of 
Christ.  []He  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  this,  and  after  stopping  a  little, 
he  said^l  How  is  it  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  so  fortunate  aboTe  all 
men?  J. — Are  not  all  men  sinners,  and  deserving  of  punishment  in  a 
future  state  ?  Oo. — ^Yes ;  all  must  suffer,  in  some  future  state,  for  the  sins 
they  commit.  The  punishment  follows  the  crime,  as  surely  as  the  wheel 
of  a  cart  follows  the  footsteps  of  the  ox.  J. — Now,  according  to  th& 
Burman  system,  there  is  no  escape.  According  to  the  Christian  system 
there  is.  Jesus  Christ  has  died  in  the  place  of  sinners ;  has  borne  their 
Bins ;  and  now  those  who  believe  on  him,  and  become  hb  discipks,  are 
released  from  the  punishment  they  deserve.  At  death  they  are  received 
into  heaven,  and  are  happy  for  ever.  Oo. — That  I  will  never  believe.  My 
mind  is  ver^  stiff  on  this  one  point,  namely,  that  all  existence  involves  in 
itself  principles  of  misery  and  destruction.  J. — Teacher,  there  are  two 
evU  futurities,  and  one  goodl  A  miserable  future  existence  is  evil,  and 
annihilation  or  nigban  is  an  evil,  a  fearful  evil.  A  happy  future  existence 
18  alone  good.  Oo. — I  admit  that  it  is  best,  if  it  could  oe  perpetual ;  but  it 
cannot  m.  Whatever  is,  is  liable  to  change,  and  misery,  and  destruction. 
Nigban  is  the  only  permanent  good,  and  tnat  good  has  been  attained  by 
Gaudama,  ^e  last  dei^.  J. — If  there  be  not  an  eternal  Being,  you  cannot 
account  for  any  thing.  Whence  this  world,  and  all  that  we  see  ?  Oo. — Fate. 
J. — Fate!  the  ctfuse  must  always  be  equal  to  the  effect.  See,  I  raise  this 
table;  see,  also,  that  ant  under  it:  suppose  I  were  invisible;  would  a  wise 
man  say  the  ant  raised  it?  Now  Fate  is  not  even  an  ant.  Fate  is  a  word, 
that  is  all.  It  is  not  an  agent,  not  a  thing.  What  is  fate?  Oo. — ^The 
fate  of  creatures,  is  the  influence  which  meir  good  or  bad  deeds  have 
on  their  future  existence.  J. — If  influence  be  exerted,  there  must  be  an 
exerter.  If  there  be  a  determination,  there  must  be  a  determiner.  Oo.— - 
No ;  there  is  no  determiner.  There  cannot  be  an  eternal  Being.  J. — Con- 
sider this  point.  It  is  a  main  point  of  true  wisdom.  Whenever  there  is  an 
execution  of  a  purpose,  there  must  be  an  agent.  Oo.' — QAfter  a  little 
thought^  I  must  say  that  my  mind  is  very  decided  and  hard,  and  unlei^you 
tell  me  something  more  to  the  purpose,  I  shall  never  believe.  J. — Well, 
teacher,  I  wish  you  to  believe,  not  for  my  profit,  but  for  yours.  I  daily 
pray  the  true  uod  to  give  you  light,  that  you  may  believe.  ^Vliether 
you  will  ever  believe  in  this  world,  I  don't  Imow ;  but  when  you  die,  I 
Know  you  will  believe  what  I  now  say.  You  will  then  appear  before  the 
God  you  now  deny.    Oo. — I  don't  know  that." — pp.  39—41. 

The  charge  of  talking  bad  Bunnan,  made  against  Mr.  Jadson  by 
Baba  Sheen,  might  at  the  time  be  true:  the  missionary's  industry  and 
perseverance  gradually  but  surely  destroyed  all  foundation  for  it. 
The  difficulties  of  mastering  the  Burman  seem,  however,  to  be  great, 
and  to  have  put  Mr.  Judson^s  patience  to  a  severe  trial.  He  avows 
that  when  he  reflects  on  the  two  or  three  years  he  has  spent  on  ABC, 
and  the  elements  of  the  grammar,  he  is  dispirited,  and  that  his 
views  of  the  "  missionary  object "  are  indeed  different  from  what  they 
were  when  be  was  first  "set  on  fire  by  Buchanan's  Star  in  the  East;" 
but  then  he  reconciles  himself  by  thinking  that  the  gift  of  tongues 
is  not  granted  in  these  times ;  and  that  some  one  must  acquire  the 
language,  some  one  must  translate  the  Scriptures,  some  one  must 
preach,  or  how  can  (he  Burmans  be  saved?    Some  of  the  principal 
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dHBcnlties  of  mastering  the  Burman  tongue^  are  enumerated  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Judson^  dated  January  I6thy  1816. 

''  I  just  now  begin  to  see  my  way  forward  in  this  language,  and  hope 
that  two  or  three  years  more  will  make  it  somewhat  famiuar ;  but  I  have 
met  with  difficulties  that  I  had  no  idea  of  before  I  entered  on  the  work. 
For  a  £uropean  or  American  to  acquire  a  living  oriental  language,  root  and 
branch,  and  make  it  his  own,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  ms  acquiring 
a  cognate  language  of  the  west,  or  any  of  the  dead  languages,  as  they  are 
studied  in  the  schools.  One  circumstance  may  serve  to  illustrate  this.  I 
once  had  occasion  to  devote  a  few  months  to  the  study  of  the  French.  I 
have  now  been  above  two  years  engaged  in  the  Burman.  But  if  I  were  to 
chuse  between  a  Burman  and  a  French  book,  to  be  examined  in,  without 
previous  study,  I  should,  without  the  least  hesitation,  choose  the  French. 
When  we  take  up  a  western  language,  the  similarity  in  the  characters,  in 
very  many  terms,  in  many  modes  of  expression,  and  m  the  ffeneral  structure 
of  the  sentences,  its  being  in  fair  print,  (a  circumstance  we  hardly  think  of,) 
and  the  assistance  of  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  instructors,  render  the 
work  comparatively  easy.  But  when  we  take  up  a  language  s^ken  by  a 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  whose  very  thoughts  run  m  channels 
diverse  from  ours,  and  whose  modes  of  expression  are  consequently  all  new 
and  uncouth;  when  we  find  the  letters  and  words  all  totally  destitute  of  the 
least  resemblance  to  any  language  we  have  ever  met  with,  and  these  words 
not  fairly  divided,  ana  distinguished,  as  in  western  writing,  by  breaks, 
and  points,  and  capitals,  but  run  together  in  one  continuous  line,  a  sentence 
or  paragraph  seeming  to  the  eye  but  one  long  word ;  when,  instead  of  dear 
characters  on  paper,  we  find  only  obscure  scratches  on  dried  palm  leaves 
strung  togeUier,  and  called  a  book ;  when  we  have  no  dictionary,  and  no  in- 
terpreter to  explain  a  single  word,  and  must  get  something  of  tiie  language, 
before  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  a  native  teacher,-— 

'  Hoc  opo8»  hie  labor  est.'* 

I  had  hoped,  before  I  came  here,  that  it  would  not  be  my  lot  to  have  to  go 
alone,  without  any  guide,  in  an  unexplored  path,  especially  as  missionaries 
had  been  here  before.  But  Mr.  Chater  had  left  the  country,  and  Mr.  F. 
Carey  was  with  me  v^  little,  before  he  left  the  mission  and  the  missionary 
work  altogether. 

''  I  long  to  write  something  more  interesting  and  encouraging  to  the 
friends  of  the  mission ;  but  it  must  not  yet  be  expected.  It  unavoidably 
ti^es  several  years  to  acquire  such  a  language,  in  order  to  converse,  ana 
write  intelligibly,  on  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel.  Dr.  Carey  once  told  me, 
that  after  he  had  been  some  years  in  Bengal,  and  thought  he  was  doing  very 
well,  in  conversing  and  preaching  with  the  natives,  they  (as  he  was  after* 
wards  convinced)  Knew  not  what  he  was  about.  A  young  missionary,  who 
expects  to  pick  up  the  language  in  a  year  or  two,  will  probably  find  that  he 
has  not  counted  the  cost.  If  ne  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  ^ood 
interpreter,  he  may  be  useful  by  that  means.  But  he  will  learn,  especially 
if  he  is  in  a  new  place,  where  the  way  is  not  prepared,  and  no  previous 
id^  communicated,  that  to  qualify  himself  to  communicate  divine  truth 
intelligibly,  by  *his  voice  or  pen,  is  not  the  work  of  a  year.  However,  not- 
withstanding my  present  great  incompetency,  I  am  beginning  to  translate 
ihe  New  Testament,  beins  extremely  anxious  to  get  some  parts  of  Scripture, 
at  least,  into  an  intelligibTe  shape,  if  for  no  other  nurpose  than  to  read,  as 
occasion  offers,  to  the  Burmans  with  whom  I  meet.  — ^pp..43 — 45. 

The  missionary  and  his  wife  were  thus  preparing  for  the  arduous 
duties  of  their  undertaking,  when  an  affliction  befel  them  which 
appears  to  have  sunk  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  worthy  pair.  It  was 
the  death  of  their  son,  an  only  child.  "When  our  heavenly  father 
saw/' — it  is  thus  religionists  of  a  cejr tain  class  see  the  finger  of  God 
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in  eveiy  thlngr^*  When  he  iaw  thttt  lire  had  coaterted  his  prerioae 
gift  into  an  idol,  he  i^moved  it  from  us^  and  thereby  taught  ns  the 
necessity  of  placing  our  supreme  affection  on  him."  The  notices 
that  occur  of  the  ^'  lost  little  Roger,"  present  a  strange  mixture  of 
religious  enthusiasm  and  maternal  atfection.  It  is  thus  that  the 
mother  speaks:— 

'^  Since  worship,  I  have  stolen  away  to  a  much-loved  spot,  where  I  love 
to  sit  and  pay  the  dibute  of  afl^ction  to  my  lost,  darling  child.  It  is  a  little 
enclosure  of  mango  trees,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  erected  a  small  bamboo 
house,  on  a  rising  spot  of  ground,  which  looks  down  on  the  new  made  grave 
of  our  infant  boy.  Here  I  now  sit ;  and  although  all  nature  around  wears  a 
most  romantic,  delightful  appearance,  yet  my  neart  is  sad,  and  my  tears 
frequently  stop  my  pen." — ^p.  46. 

Then  the  female  missionai*y  raises  her  voice : — 

"  Behold  us,  solitary  and  alone,  with  this  one  source  of  recreation !  Yet 
this  is  denied  us'-^this  must  be  removed,  to  show  ue  that  we  need  no  other 
source  of  enjoyment  but  (rod  himself  Do  not  think,  though  I  write  thus, 
that  I  repine  at  the  dealings  of  Providence,  or  would  wish  them  to  be  other* 
wise  than  they  are.  No :  '  though  he  sla^  me,  I  will  trust  in  him,'  is  the 
lan^age  I  would  adopt.  Though  I  say  with  the  prophet,  '  Behold,  and  see 
if  tnere  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,'  yet  I  would  also  say  with  him, 
^  It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed,  because  his  com« 
passions  fail  not.'  Ood  is  the  same  when  he  adlicts,  as  when  he  is  merciful : 
just  as  worthy  of  our  entire  trust  and  confidence  now,  as  when  he  intrusted 
us  with  the  precious  little  gift  There  is  a  bright  side,  even  in  this  heavy 
aflliction.  Our  little  Roger  is  not  lost :  the  little  bud,  which  began  to  open 
into  a  beautifiil  flower,  is  now  rapidly  expanding  in  a  more  propidous  clime, 
and  reared  by  a  more  unerring  hand.  He  is  now,  I  doubt  not,  in  the 
inunediate  presence  of  that  Saviour,  of  whom  he  was  ignorant  in  this  world, 
and-^ 

"  Adores  the  grace  that  brought  him  there, 
Without  a  wiihi  without  a  care ; 
That  waah'd  bin  soul  in  Calvary's  stream, 
That  shorten'd  life's  distreasiiig  dream.'  " — ^pp.  46,  47. 

It  reflects  considerable  credit  upon  the  character  of  the  Burmese 
ladies,  that  the  vicereine  of  Rangoon  took  notice  of  this  affliction  in 
the  family  of  the  missionary,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  alleviate  their 
distress.  From  the  time  that  they  learned  that  Mr.  Judson  was  a 
sacred  teacher,  he  says,  that  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  attention.  This  is  more  than  toleration ;  which  would  only  have 
induced  them  to  refrain  from  injury.  It  speaks  a  regard  for  the 
nature  of  the  oflice  itself,  without  reference  to  the  creed  taught.  The 
vicereine,  under  the  idea  of  diverting  the  mother's  grief,  conducted 
Mrs.  Judson  to  her  gardens  in  the  country,  which  are  thus  described. 

''  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  our  little  boy,  her  highneM,  the  viceroy's 
wife,  visited  us,  with  a  numerous  retinue.  She  really  appeared  to  sympathize 
with  us  in  our  aflliction,  and  requested  Mr.  Judson  not  to  let  it  too  much 
affbct  his  health,  which  was  already  very  feeble.  Some  time  after  her  visit, 
she  invited  us  to  go  out  into  the  country  with  her,  fbr  the  benefit  of  our 
health,  and  that  our  minds,  as  she  expressed  it,  misht  become  cool.  We 
consented ;  and  she  sent  us  an  elephant,  with  a  howdui  upon  it,  for  our  con- 
veyance. We  went  three  or  four  miles  through  the  wooos.  Sometimes  the 
small  trees  were  so  near  together,  that  our  way  was  impassable,  but  by  the 
dephant's  breaking  them  down,  whidh  he  did  with  the  greatest  ease,  at  the 
word  of  the  driver.    The  scene  was  truly  ittteresting*    Rcture  to  yourselves 


my  de«r  Mrentl,  tbfirty  mto  idtk  «p«lff6  tttid  |hM,  Afld  i^  Mfm  <ri  their 
h^idSj  Wmeh  piirdy  eo^ercd  th^i»  ftbouMers)  then  a  huge  elephAbt  capatiflmied 
With  a  gilt  howdab^  whiioh  eii^ntiined  a  tlill>  genteel  female>  tiehlj  dreased  ito 
ired  and  White  rilk.  We  had  the  honbWt  of  Hding  next  to  her  ladyship ;  after 
U9,  three  or  ft>ur  elef^hanta^  with  heir  son  and  some  of  the  members  of  govern- 
tttefit.  Two  or  three  hundt-ed  fl^Uowers^  mali^  and  female,  concluded  the 
proceMion.  Our  ride  terminated  ifi  Uie  centre  of  a  beautiftQ  garden  of  the 
tioeroy'^  I  siky  beautifVil>  because  it  was  entirely  the  work  of  nature— art 
had  no  hand  iti  it*  It  was  fbll  of  k  variety  of  fhtf t  trees^  growing  wild  and 
luxuriant  The  noble  banyan  formed  a  ddi^htfUl  shade,  tinder  which  our 
taiats  were  spread,  and  we  seated  our6el¥es  to  enjoy  the  scenery  around  us. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  endeavours  of  the  vicereine  to  make  our  excursion 
agreeable*  She  gathered  fhiit>  and  pared  it;  culled  flowers,  and  knotted 
^em>  and  presented  them  with  her  own  hands;  which  w^  a  mark  of  her 
condescension*  At  dinner  she  had  her  cloth  spread  by  ours,  nor  did  she 
r<^8e  to  partake  of  whatever  we  presented  her.  We  returned  in  the  evening, 
^tigued  with  riding  on  the  elephant,  d^ghted  with  the  country  and  the 
hospitality  of  the  Burmans,  and  dejected  and  depressed  with  their  super- 
Btinon  and  tddAU*y — their  darkness>  and  ignorance  of  the  true  God.  -^ 
pp.  «1>  «9* 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that' the  worthy  pair  were  thus  admitted 
into  such  familiar  intercourse  with  powerful  grandees^  without  con- 
sidering the  chances  of  proselytism.  They  had  already  regarded  the 
ricerelne  with  a  missionary's  eye,  but  prudential  motives  required  the 
utmost  precaution. 

'^  Thouf^  we  have  never  said  aUy  thing  to  the  viceroy's  famOy  on  the 
toliject  of  religion,  yet  they  perceive  a  great  difib'ence  between  us  and  the 
other  foreigners  who  occasionally  visit  them.  Mr.  Judson  seldom  goes  to 
the  government-house,  as  it  is  easiet  for  me  to  hare  access  to  her  ladyship, 
than  for  him  to  do  business  with  the  vieeroy*  She  treats  me  with  great 
familiarity ;  but  I  am  generally  reserved  and  serious  in  her  presence,  yet 
manifiesi  a  tender  concern  for  her  welfare,  with  whidi  she  is  much  nleased. 
I  do  not  yet  despair  of  finding  some  opportunity  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
religion  to  her,  in  such  a  way  as  mav  not  appear  intrusive  or  disgusting. 
Were  I  to  appear  before  her  m  the  character  of  a  teacher,  she  would  think 
me  fkr  beneath  her  notice,  and  perhaps  forbid  my  approaching  bet  again : 
therefore,  I  think  it  most  judicious  to  convince  her,  oy  my  conduct,  that  I 
am  veallv  dilRerent  fVom  other  ftemales  who  suhround  bar,  and  so  far  to  ^n 
her  coimdence  and  afikition,  that  I  can  gtudually  introduce  the  subject, 
without  her  perceiving  my  oli^ect*"— 'pp.  52,  63. 

A  few  days  after  this,  A  "  pions  captaiu"  firom  Bengal  oflfened  Mi*, 
and  Mrs.  Judson  apaissage  to  Bengal.  Poor  Mr.  Judson's  health  had 
begun  to  decline,  and  the  temptation  of  going  to  Bengal  fbr  nothing, 
fend  with  a  pious  captain,  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Preparations  were 
accordingly  made ;  but  while  the  vessel  was  detained,  the  missionary 
rode  out  eVery  day  with  the  pious  cantain,  and  the  exercise  recovered 
him  so  rapidly  that  it  was  determined  to  remain.  The  intended  de- 
piMure  gave  Mrs.  Judson  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  friendship  of 
the  vicereine.  No  person  can  leave  the  country  without  an  order,  and 
matters  are  managed  by  the  officials  of  Burmah  much  as  in  other 
governments.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  taken,  and  much  trouble 
given.  It  appears,  firOm  the  following  extract,  that  the  vicereine  of 
a  province  is  no  cypher^,  that  she  decides  upon  petitions,  gives 
audience  to  members  of  the  govemtnefit,  and  keeps  her  secretary  for 
4eip«ttch  ^  tmninesd. 
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'*  The  vicereine  has  lately  heen  called  to  Ava ;  but  the  yiceroy  still 
Yemains.  I  regretted  her  going,  on  several  accounts.  She  had  evidently 
become  much  attached  to  me.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  sincerity 
of  her  friendship  at  the  time  we  procured  our  order  for  gomg  to  Bengal.  I 
went  to  her  with  a  petition,  which  Mr.  Judson  had  written,  and,  contrary  to 
Burman  custom,  appeared  without  a  present.  She  was  in  an  inner  room,  with 
the  viceroy,  when  1  presented  the  petition ;  and,  after  hearing  it  read,  she 
said  it  should  be  granted.  She  called  her  secretary,  and  directed  him  to 
write  an  official  oroer,  have  it  passed  regularly  through  all  the  offices,  and 
impressed  with  the  royal  stamp.  I  was  determined  not  to  leave  her  until  I 
received  the  order,  as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  it,  unless  delivered 
in  her  presence.  It  was  not  long  after  the  order  was  sent  from  the  govern- 
ment-house, before  one  of  her  under  officers  came  in,  and  told  me  it  would 
be  a  long  time  before  my  order  would  pass  through  the  several  offices,  and 
that  I  had  better  return  to  my  house,  and  he  would  bring  it  me.  The 
viceroy's  wife  asked  me  if  that  woidd  answer  my  purpose  ?  Being  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  object  of  the  man,  I  replied,  that  I  had  had  much 
anxiety  on  account  of  this  order,  and,  if  it  was  her  pleasure,  I  preferred 
waiting  for  it.  She  said  it  should  be  as  I  wished,  and  ordered  the  man  to 
expedite  the  business.  Being  ill,  she  did  not  leave  her  room  through  the 
day,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  much  with  her.  Among  other 
thmgs,  she  asked  what  was  Air.  Judson's  object  in  coming  to  this  country  ? 
Before  I  had  time  to  answer,  an  elderly  woman  present,  with  whom  I  Kad 
had  considerable  conversation  on  the  subject  of  religion,  replied  that  '  Mr. 
Judson  had  come  to  tell  the  Burmans  of  the  true  God,'  &c;  and  went  on 
and  related  all  that  I  had  ever  said  to  her.  The  viceroy's  wife  then  asked 
me  what  was  the  difference  between  the  God  I  worshipped,  and  Gaudama  ? 
I  had  begun  to  tell  her,  when  one  of  her  people  brougnt  in  a  bag  of  silver. 
After  she  had  given  orders  respecting  the  money,  she  wished  me  to  proceed. 
I  had  but  just  begun  the  second  time,  when  two  or  three  members  of  govern- 
ment came  in,  and  there  it  ended?  My  order  was  delivered  to  me  towards 
evening;  and  then  I  made  her  a  present,  expressed  the  obligations  I  was 
und6r,  and  bid  her  good  evening.  When  an  order  of  this  kind  is  procured 
by  the  under  officers,  it  costs  about  twenty-five  dollars,  besides  much  trouble 
and  perplexity." — ^pp.  54,  65, 

By  this  time  brother  Judson  had,  with  praiseworthy  industry  and 
perseverance,  completed  a  grammar,  and  had  written  a  tract  in 
Burman,  which  his  teacher  and  others  pronounced  not  only  intel- 
ligible, but  perspicuous.  To  get  this  printed  was  one  of  his  objects 
in  going  to  Bengal.  Brother  Hough,  however,  at  this  juncture, 
fprtnnately  arrived  at  Bengal,  and  had  despatched  a  printing  press 
and  materials  to  Rangoon  to  precede,  his  coming.  It  was  understood 
that  brother  Hough  was  master  of  the  ^'  printing  business ; "  and 
brother  Judson,  hearing  this,  hopes  he  shall  ^'  soon  have  a  bit  of  bread 
to  give  to  the  starving,  perishing  Burmans.*'  All  this  time  not  a 
single  Burman  had  been  convinced  of  the  unhappy  state  of  iniquity  in 
which  he  was  born.  "  If  any  ask,"  says  brother  Judson,  "  what  success 
I  meet  with,  tell  them  to  look  at  Otaheite^  where  the  missionaries 
laboured  nearly  twenty  years,  and  not  meeting  with  the  slightest 
success,  the  very  name  of  Otaheite  was  considered  a  stain  to  the  cause 
of  missions.  Tell  them  to  look  at  Bengal,  where  Dr.  Thomas  had 
been  labouring  seventeen  years,  that  is,  from  1783  to  1800,  before  the 
first  convert,  Krishnoo,  was  baptized."  "  If  we  desert  this  field,"  he 
continues,  "  the  blood  of  the  Burmans  will  be  upon  us."  Brother 
Hough  describes  the  Burmese  as  very  insensible  of  their  dreadful 
state.    ^'  The  few/'  says  he^  ^^  with  whom  brother  Judson  has  con- 
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versed  since  I  hare  been  here,  appear  iDaccessible  to  truth.  They  sit 
unaffected,  and  go  away  unimpressed  with  what  they  have  heard. 
They  are  uncoDvinced  by  argument,  and  unmoved  by  love." 

The  letter,  or  journal  of  Mr.  Hough,  from  which  this  sentence 
is  extracted,  contains  a  notice  of  several  Burmese  customs,  which  are 
worth  quoting.     The  first  is  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  a  priest. 

"  \Fhen  a  priest  dies^  he  has  peculiar  honours  paid  him.  Several  months 
since,  a  neighbouring  priest  died,  or  returned,  for  the  Burmans  think  it 
undignified  to  say  that  a  priest  dies  ;  his  body  was  immediately  wrapped  up 
in  tar  and  wax ;  iioles  were  perforated  through  his  feet,  and  some  distance  up 
the  le^,  into  which  one  end  of  a  hollow  bamboo  was  inserted,  and  the  other 
fixed  m  the  ground ;  the  body  was  then  pressed  and  squeezed,  so  that  its 
fluids  were  forced  down  through  the  legs,  and  conveyed  ofi*  by  means  of  the 
bamboos ;  in  this  state  of  preservation  the  body  has  been  kept.  For  some 
days  past^  preparations  have  been  making  to  bum  this  sacred  relic,  and  to-day 
it  nas  passed  ofi^  in  fumigation !  We  ul  went  to  see  it,  and  returned  sorry 
that  we  had  spent  our  time  to  so  little  profit.  On  four  wheels  was  erected 
a  kind  of  stage,  or  tower,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  ornamented  with 
paintings  of  different  colours  and  figures,  and  small  mirrors.  On  the  top  of 
this  was  constructed  a  kind  of  balcony,  in  which  was  situated  the  coffin, 
decorated  with  small  pieces  of  glass^  of  different  hues,  and  the  corpse,  half  of 
which  was  visible  above  the  edge  of  the  coffin^  entirely  coverea  with  gold 
leaf.  Around  the  tower  and  l^conv  were  fixed  several  bamboo  poles^ 
covered  with  red  doUi,  displaying  red  flaffs  at  their  ends^  and  small  umbrellas, 
glittering  with  spangles;  among  whicn  was  one  larger  than  the  others, 
covered  with  gold  leaf,  shading  the  corpse  from  the  sun.  Around  the  upper 
part  of  the  bakony  was  suspended  a  curtain  of  white  gauze,  about  a  cubit  in 
width,  the  lower  edge  of  which  was  hung  round  with  small  |)ieces  of  isin- 
fJlBSB;  above  the  whole  was  raised  a  lofty  quadrangular  pyramid,  graduating 
into  a  spire,  constructed  in  a  light  manner,  of  split  bamboo,  covered  with 
small  figures,  cut  out  of  white  cloth,  and  waving  to  and  fro,  for  some  dis- 
tance, in  the  air.  The  whole,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  might 
measure  fifty  feet.  This  curious  structure,  with  some  living  priests  upon  it, 
was  drawn  half  a  mile  by  women  and  boys,  delighted  with  the  sport,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  concourse  of  shouting  and  joyous  spectators.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  place  of  burning,  ropes  were  attached  to  the  hind  end  of  the 
car,  and  a  wmmsical  sham  contest,  by  adverse  pulling,  was  for  some  time 
maintained,  one  party  seemingly  indicating  a  reluctance  to  have  the  precious 
corpse  burned.  At  length,  the  foremost  party  prevailed,  and  the  body  must 
be  reduced  to  ashes  !  Amidst  this,  there  were  loud  shoutings,  clanping  of 
hands,  the  sound  of  drums,  of  tinkling  and  wind  instruments,  and  a  niost 
disgusting  exhibition  of  female  dancmg,  but  no  weeping  or  wailing." — 
pp.  66,  67. 

Mr.  Hough  gives  but  a  very  uncharitable  view  of  his  new  acquaintance. 
He  says,  "  the  Bunnese  are  subtle,  thievish,  mercenary  ;  addicted  to 
I  robbery  and  fraud  :  truth  and  honesty  are  not  known  among  them  as 

virtues.  Kvery  person  in  the  country  reports  himself  as  *  the  king's 
most  willing  slave.' "  The  viceroy  of  Rangoon  acts  with  a  power 
limited  only  by  the  king.  The  mildest  form  of  punishment  of  death, 
is  to  have' the  head  taken  off  with  a  large  knife,  and  at  a  single  stroke. 
Reprieves  are  purchased  by  money :  but  when  a  malefactor  is  destitute 
of  friends  and  money,  he  dies  without  mercy.  The  following  extract 
gives  a  description  of  some  executions. 

"  January  26th, — For  some  time  past,  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  gang 
of  persons  have  been  digging  under  some  of  the  pagodas,  to  possess  them- 
selves of  whatever  treasures  are  deposited  beoHeath  them,  and  a  few  days 


siiice^  firar  pqrmpi  w^re  i|^^en4fd  in  t)«^  aot  Tlw  wei?  wpafomed  to 
4f4itb<  Op^  of  the  serv^ts  <m^e  m  tlus  ftf teerT)PQD>  «^a  infon^ed  ii^e  \ke  h<i4 
been  to  see  them  executed. 

'^  Brother  «T\idson  and  myself  immediately  hastened  to  the  place.  It  was 
a  most  shocking  scene  !  Four  Burraans  were  fiastened  to  a  high  fence,  first 
by  the  hair  of  the  head  and  neck,  their  arms  were  thai  extended  horiiontally, 
as  far  as  they  could  be  stretdied  without  dislocation,  and  a  cord  tied  tignt 
around  them ;  their  thighs  and  legs  were  then  tied  in  their  natural  position ; 
they  were  ripped  open  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  extremity  of  the 
stomachy  {^nd  tneir  vitals  and  part  of  their  bowels  were  hanging  out ;  large 
gashes  were  cut  in  a  downward  direction  on  their  sides  and  thighs,  so  as  to 
bare  the  ribs  and  thigh  bones :  one,  who  J  suppose  was  more  guuty  than  the 
rest,  had  an  iron  instrument  thrust  side-long  tnrou^  the  breast,  and  part  of 
the  vitals  pushed  out  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus,  with  the  under  jaw 
fallen,  their  eves  open  and  flx^  naked^  excepting  a  small  doth  round  the 
middle,  they  nung  dead. 

*'  February  7th. — This  afternoon  we  heard  that  seven  men  were  carried  to 
the  place  of  execution.  We  w^nt  to  witness  the  afibcting  scene.  On  ouf 
amval  there,  we  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  looking  about,  we  saw  a  man 
tied  to  a  tree,  and  six  others  sitting  on  the  ground  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  them.  Observing  the  man  at  the  tree,  we  s^w  a  circular  figure 
painted  on  his  stomachy  about  three  iuches  in  diameter,  for  a  mark  to  shoot  at, 
ler  he  was  to  die  in  this  way.  A^t  that  momept^  there  was  ano^er  discharge 
of  a  musket ;  but  the  shot  again  missed ;  a  third  and  fourtn  time  he  was 
fired  at,  but  without  efibct.  At  every  shot  there  was  a  loud  peal  of  laughter 
from  tibe  surrounding  spectators.  He  was  then  loosed  from  the  tree,  and  a 
m^enger  sent  to  the  governor,  who  returned  with  ^  reprieve.  His  younger 
brother,  who  was  oue  of  the  seven,  was  then  tied  to  the  tree.  The  first  shot 
slightly  touched  his  arm;  the  second  struck  him  in  the  hea^t,  an4  he 
instanuy  expired;  at  the  same  moment,  the  remaining  five,  each  at  one 
blow,  were  beheaded.  \ye  saw  a  roan  pu^  his  foot  on  one  of  the  trunks,  and 
press  it  with  as  little  feeling  as  one  would  tread  upon  a  beast.  Their  bodies 
were  then  dragged  alons  on  the  ground  a  short  distance,  and  their  heads 
taken  lip  by  the  hair  and  removed.  The  two  brother^  when  condemned  to 
die,  requested  to  be  shot,  asking,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  pardoned  if  the 
fourth  shot  should  miss.  The  elder  brother  was  there^re  spared,  while  the 
fate  of  the  other  was  more  lamentable.  The  superstitious  Burinai)s  suppose, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  request  of  the  two  brothers,  and  ^he  escape  of 
the  elder  one,  that  some  charm  prevented  his  death.  The  crimen  of  ^ese 
poor  creature^  were  variqus.  One  had  been  digging  \inder  ^  pagoda  j  Another 
had  stabbed  a  woman,  but  had  not  killed  %^  I  vh^  ^^7!^  ^  nearly  ^  we 
can  learn,  were  robbers.  ' 

'^  February  8ih, — We  leamt  to-day^  that  the  mfin  wlip  was  yesterday 
reprieved,  has  twice  before,  for  his  evil  conduct,  been  carried  to  the  pl^ce  of 
execution  in  other  places,  and  shot  at,  six  times  each,  without  bemg  ni'ti 
He  is  now  considered  to  be  a  wonderAil  man,  and  that  a  bullet  c^not  prove 
him  mortal.  Being  asked  how  he  became  4  lobher  ?  he  veplie4>  becau^  hp 
had  not  been  m^e  ^v^mor^  or  rai8e4  fhgi^o  (he  gra4^  pf  tf^e  cpm^D 
people.  He  is  now  raised  to  a  )^gl^  rank  ^pn|;  the  governor's  ^tfepdants.  '•rt; 
pp,  68—70. 

The  date  of  the  part  of  the  journal  from  whieh  t^ie  fibpye  ]^  e^c-r 
traoted,  is  September,  1817*  Mf.  Judson  bad  ))pen  at  Rapgqon  ^inpe 
1818.  In  the  March  of  1817>  he  ^nd  lirothef  Hpugh  ^^^  Panted  »# 
Burman  two  trapts,  the  one  a  view  of  the  Christiji^n  fphgion,  (onp 
thousand  copies,  seven  pages,)  the  other  ^,  catechism,  (six  page^, 
l^mOf  three  thousand  pppifsSr)  Fiqding,  when  these  were  done,  tl^fit 
p^per  remained  for  eiglit  nundred  copies  of  the  fiQopeji  of  ^t. 
l^atthaw,  bf otbev  Jui^su  fiPt  H  m¥^  in  tb^  IfftBflatiQp.    fbis  fa^f^ 


of  Mftroli  !•  ftbo  mude  Mimarkabla  by  the  nissioiiary  beiiifp  visited 
ia  it  by  the  Ibtfst  Inquirer.  This  very  intereBting  interview  is  thas 
described. 

*^  As  I  wss  sitting  witb  my  teaebor,  ss  nsnal^  a  Burman  of  respeetabld 
appearance^  and  followed  by  a  servant^  came  up  the  steps,  and  sat  aown  by 
me.  I  asked  him  the  usual  question^  where  ne  came  from  ?  to  which  he 
gave  me  no  explicit  reply ;  and  I  beffan  to  suspect  that  he  had  come  from  the 
goyamment-house,  to  enforee  a  trifling  request,  which  in  the  morning  we 
had  declined.  He  soon,  however,  undeceived  and  astonished  me,  by  asking, 
*  How  hng  a  time  will  it  take  me  to  learn  the  religion  qf  Jesus  ? '  I  replied, 
that  such  a  question  could  not  be  answered.  If  wd  gave  light  and  wisdom, 
the  religion  of  Jesus  was  soon  learnt ;  but  without  God,  a  man  might  study 
1^1  his  me  long,  and  make  no  proficiency.  But  bow,  continued  I,  came  you 
to  know  any  thing  of  Jesus?  Have  you  been  here  before?  '  No/  Have 
you  seen  any  writings  concerning  Jesus  ?  'I  have  seen  two  little  books.' 
Who  is  Jesus  ?  '  He  is  the  Son  of  Grod,  who,  pitying  creatures,  came  into 
thi#  world,  aad  suiEPered  death  in  ^eir  stead*  ^Vno  is  God?  ^  I{e  is  a 
Being  ivithout  banning  or  end,  who  is  npt  sulyeot  to  old  tife  or  death,  but 
4ways  is,'  I  cannot  tell  how  J  felt  at  this  moment.  This  was  the  first 
acknowledgment  of  an  eternal  Godx  that  I  had  ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  a 
BurmaUf  I  handed  him  a  tract  and  catechism,  both  of  which  he  instantly 
recognised,  and  read  hi3re  and  there,  making  occasional  remarks  to  bia 
^Uower,  such  as,  '  This  is  the  true  God — this  is  the  right  way,'  &c.  I  now 
tried  to  tell  him  some  things  about  God  and  Christ,  and  himself;  but  he  did 
not  listen  with  much  attention,  and  seemed  anxious  only  to  ffet  another  book* 
I  had  already  told  him  two  or  three  times  that  I  had  finished  no  other  book ; 
but,  that,  in  two  or  three  mpnths,  I  would  aive  him  a  larger  one,  which  I  was 
now  daily  employed  in  translating.  ^  But,  replied  he,  '  have  you  not  a  little 
of  thai  hook  <kme,  which  you  will  graciously  give  me  now  f*  And  I,  beginning 
to  think  that  God's  time  was  better  than  man's,  folded  and  ^ve  him  we  two 
^t  half  sheets,  wbieh  contain  the  iirst  five  chapters  of  St.  Matthew ;  oq 
which  he  instantly  rose,  as  if  his  business  was  all  don^;  and  having  received 
an  invitation  to  come  again,  took  leave.  Throughout  his  short  stay,  he 
appeared  difi^ent  from  any  Burraan  I  have  met  with.  He  asked  no 
questions  about  eustoms  and  manners,  with  which  the  Burmans  teaze  us 
ei^ceedingly.  He  had  no  curiosity,  and  no  desire  for  any  thing,  but,  ^  more 
of  this  sort  of  writing*^  In  fine,  his  conduct  proved  that  he  had  something 
on  his  mind,  and  I  cannot  but  hope  ihat  I  shall  haveHo  write  about  him 
again. — pp.  73 — H^, 

Mr.  Jadson  heard  afterwards,  that  (he  Inquirer  read  the  books  all 
day,  and  showed  them  to  every  body  he  met  with.  At  the  same  time. 
Mrs.  Judson  collected  a  little  assembly  ^f  females,  to  whom  she  read 
th^  tracts,  and  the  New  Testament, 

'^  I  have  Tsays  Mrs.  Judson)  generally  fifteen  or  twentv.  They  are 
attentive  while  I  read  the  Scriptures,  apo  endeavour  to  teacn  them  about 
God.  One  of  them  told  me,  the  other  day,  that  she  could  not  think  of  giving 
up  a  religion  which  her  parents,  grand-parents,  &c.  &c  had  embraced,  and 
accepting  a  new  one  of  whidi  they  had  never  heard.  I  asked  her  if  she 
wished  to  go  to  hdl,  because  her  progenitors  had  gone  there?  She  replied. 
If,  with  ^  has  ofibvings  and  ge<Ml  wcnrks  on  her  head,  (speaking  in  ih&x 
idiom,)  she  must  go  to  hell,  then  let  her  go.  I  told  bar,  if  she  went  to  hell 
after  having  heara  pf  the  Saviour,  her  v^y  relations  v^ould  contribute  to 
tprment  and  upbraid  her,  for  the  rejection  pf  that  Saviour  of  whom  they  had 
ney^  heard,  and  that  even  she  herself  would  regret  her  folly  when  it  was  too 
late.  If  I  do,  said  die,  I  will  then  cry  out  to  you  to  be  my  intercessor  with 
your  €fod,  who  wili  eerUinly  n^t  refuse  you.  Another  told  me,  that  she  did 
Mfeve  in  ChrisI,  and  pr^ed  (0  him  tvsry  day.    I  aiik«d  har  if  die  alas 
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believed  in  €ruadama,  and  prayed  to  him.  She  repHed^  she  worshipped 
them  both.  I  have  several  times  had  my  hopes  and  expectations  raisea,  by 
the  apparent  seriousness  of  several  females^  as  Mr.  Judson  had  in  re^d  of 
several  men ;  but  their  goodness  has  been  like  the  morning  cloud  and  early 
dew,  which  soon  pass  away.  Four  or  five  children  have  committed  the 
catechism  to  memory^  and  often  repeat  it  to  each  other." — ^pp.  79^  80. 

The  worship  of  Guadama,  an  incarnation  of  Buddha,  as  far  as  the 
people  are  concerned,  is  a  ceremonious  religion.  The  "  good  works" 
are  the  building  of  pagodas,  and  the  presentation  of  offerings.  A 
great  festival  is  held  anuually  in  honour  of  the  god.  The  rejoicing 
sounded  evil  in  the  eens  of  the  wife  of  the  missionary,  and  she  laments 
it  in  piteous  strains.  Great  and  expensive  offerings  appear  to  be 
made.  Mrs.  Judson  favours  us  with  a  description  of  a  remarkable 
one,  the  donor  of  which  looked  upon  his  gift  to  the  god  with  much 
complacency. 

"  One  last  year,  presented  by  a  member  of  government,  cost  three  th<msand 
ticals,  or  twelve  hundred  dolhu*s.  It  was  a  kmd  of  portable  pagoda,  made  of 
bamboo  and  paper,  richly  ornamented  with  gold  leaf  .and  paintings.  It  was 
a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  the  circumference  of  its  base  about  fiftv.  Half 
way  up  its  height,  was  a  man  ludicrously  dressed,  with  a  mask  on  nis  face, 
white  wings  on  his  shoulders,  and  artificial  finger  nails,  two  inches  in  length, 
in  the  posture  of  dancing.  This  offering  was  carried  by  sixty  men,  preened 
by  a  band  of  music,  and  followed  by  the  officer  who  made  it,  and  his  suite." 
—p.  81. 

The  smaller  offerings  become  the  prey  of  the  slaves  attached  to  the 

Sagoda,  who  the  week  following  have  a  kind  of  fair,  at  which  they 
ispese  of  the  plunder.  The  pagoda  at  Rangoon  is  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  empire ;  great  multitudes  resort  to  it.  The  magnitude  of  its 
dimensions,  and  the  splendour  of  its  decorations,  extort  the  praise  and 
wonder  of  Mrs.  Judson. 

^'  After  having  ascended  the  flight  of  steps,  a  large  gate  opens,  when  a 
wild,  fairy  scene  is  abruptly  presented  to  view.  It  resembles  more  the 
descriptions  we  sometimes  have  in  novels,  of  enchanted  castles,  or  ancient 
abbeys  in  ruins,  than  any  thing  we  ever  meet  in  real  life.  The  ground  is 
completely  covered  with  a  variety  of  ludicrous  objects,  which  meet  tne  eye  in 
every  direction,  interspersed  with  the  banyan,  cocoa-nut,  and  toddy  trees. 
Here  and  there  are  large  open  buildings,  containing  huge  images  of  Gaudama; 
some  in  a  sitting,  some  in  a  sleeping  position,  surrounded  by  images  of 
priests  and  attendants,  in  the  act  of  worship,  or  listening  to  his  instructions, 
before  t)ie  image  of  Gaudama,  are  erected  small  altars,  on  which  offerings  of 
fruit,  flowers,  &c  are  laid.  Large  images  of  elephants,  lions,  angels,  and 
demons,  togeUier  with  a  number  of  indescribable  objects,  assist  in  filling  the 
picturesque  scene." — ^p.  82. 

Mrs.  Judson  adds,  that  the  pagoda,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  presents  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  in  nature. 
She  compares  the  polished  spires  of  the  pagodas  glistening  among  the 
trees  at  a  distance,  to  those  objects  which,  doubtless,  carried  to  her 
heart  the  tenderest  of  emotions — the  steeples  of  meeting-houeee  in 
our  American  eea^ports. 

About  the  latter  end  of  ISl?)  Mr.  Judson  determined  to  proceed  to 
Chittagong,  to  procure  the  assistance  of  an  Arracanese  convert,  who 
had  lately  become  a  Christian.  He  sailed  from  Rangoon  under  the 
expectation  of  being  absent  only  three  months ;  but  for  more  than 
seten  months  his  poor  wife  never  heard  the  sHghtest  news  of  him. 
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At  len^hy  in  the  month  of  July,  the  Vessel  in  which  he  sailed  returned 
to  Rangoon,  and  the  captain  threw  some  light  apon  the  nnfortunate 
missionary's  disappearance.  It  appeared  that  unahle  to  make  Chit- 
tagongy  the  vessel  had  heen  tossed  ahont  in  the  hay  three  mouths,  and 
the  captain  at  length  despairing  of  ever  arriving  at  his  port,  had 
made  for  Masnlipatam,  where  Mr.  Judson  had  landed,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Madras,  hoping  to  find  a  passage  hack  to  his  mission- 
house  at  Rangoon. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  history  of  the  mission  is  carried  on  hy  the 
letters  of  Mrs.  Judson^  who,  in  her  lonely  situation,  of  course  consoled 
herself  hy  writing  to  her  friends.  Soon  after  her  husband's  departure, 
the  Inquirer  made  another  visit,  one  year  after  his  query  of  ^*  How 
long  time  will  it  take  to  learn  the  religion  of  Jesus  I "  Mrs.  Judson 
details  the  conversation  she  Had  with  him. 

'^  I  asked  him  if  he  had  become  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  He  replied^ 
*  I  have  not  yet,  but  I  am  thinking  and  reading  in  order  to  become  one.  I 
cannot  yet  destroy  my  old  mind ;  for  when  I  see  a  handsome  patso,  (a  doth 
the  Burmanroen  wear,)  or  a  handsome  gownbown,  (the  handJcerchief  worn 
on  the  head,)  I  still  desire  it.  Tell  the  great  teacher,  when  he  returns,  I 
wish  to  see  him,  though  I  am  not  a  disciple  of  Christ.'  He  requested  the 
remaining  part  of  St  Matthew's  gospel,  also  catechisms  and  tracts  for  his 
followers.  I  gave  all  of  his  attendants  tracts ;  on  which  he  said  to  them, 
'  Take  and  read  them  attentively,  and  when  you  have  embraced  the  doctrines 
they  contain,  come  here  and  converse  with  the  teacher.'  I  asked  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  villages  he  governed,  and  whether  he  would  collect  them 
together  to  hear  the  gospel  should  Mr.  Judson  make  him  a  visit  on  his 
return.  He  said  there  were  about  a  thousand  houses,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  Talings,  (natives  of  Pegue,  who  speak  a  language  difl&rent  fk-om  the 
Burmans,)  hut  he  would  receive  a  visit  from  Mr.  Judson  as  a  great  favour, 
and  would  call  his  people  together  to  hear  him  preach.  There  was  some- 
thing so  interesting  and  encouraging  in  the  appearance  of  this  Burman,  so 
meek  and  unassuming,  considering  the  dignity  of  his  office,  that  hopes  are 
afnun  raised  concerning  him.  But  whether  he  will  continue  to  examme  the 
Onristian  religion,  and  finally  become  a  true  disciple,  or  the  reverse,  time 
alone  will  determine." — ^p.  87. 

Three  months  after  Mr.  Judson  had  sailed,  it  was  rumoured  that 
an  ord^r  had  arrived  for  the  expulsion  of  all  foreign  teachers.  Mr. 
Hough  was  summoned  to  the  court-house,  and  was  ronghly  questioned 
by  some  of  the  underlings.  A  timely  petition,  presented  by  Mrs. 
Judson  to  the  viceroy,  relieved  him  from  all  molestation;  and  the 
order  of  banishment  appeared  to  be  limited  solely  to  the  Portuguese 
priests  in  the  country,  of  whom  there  were  three.  About  this  time  Ran- 
goon was  afflicted  with  a  severe  attack  of  cholera  morbus.  The  Burmese 
remedy  for  this  dreadful  disorder  is  much  more  curious  than  effective. 
Under  the  idea  that  the  malady  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  evil 
spirits,  and  that  they  are  to  be  terrified  out  of  the  place  by  noise,  they 
raise  such  a  hubbub  as,  granting  the  premises,  must,  from  its  violence, 
produce  an  effectual  cure.  The  signal  for  commencement  was  given 
at  the  court-house,  by  firing  cannons;  when  immediately  every  Burman 
in  the  town  began  beating  on  his  house,  or  on  a  drum,  or,  in  short,  on 
any  thing  that  would  emit  a  sound,  with  clubs,  hammers,  and  mallets- 
Every  roan  is  compelled  to  the  most  active  exertions  in  his  own 
defence ;  for  it  is  maintained,  that  the  evil  spirits  escape  from  the 
uproar  into  the  houses  of  those  who  make  no  noise.    All  this  time 
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|M0r  Mrq.  Jadson  wu  in  the  uto^ast  anxitty  for  her  inaU-*aii  alarm 
increa96d  by  the  rumoarg  of  war  between  the  British  and  the  Burmese^ 
and  the  expectation  that,  should  it  break  out,  all  hope  of  their 
meeting  again  would  he  destroyed.  Mr.  Hough  wished  to  persuade 
ker  tp  go  to  Bengal,  with  his  wife  and  family.  At  length  Mrs.  Judson 
waa  prevailed  upon  to  sail ;  but  before  the  vessel  had  got  out  of  the 
river,  it  appeared  not  seaworthy,  and  Mrs.  Judson  gave  up  the  voyage, 
and  returned  to  Rangoon  ;  at  length,  on  the  2d  August,  she  had  the 
inexpresaihld  satisfaction  of  hearing,  that  her  husband  had  arrived  in 
the  river. 

About  four  or  6ve  weeka  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Judson,  the 
■lissionary  establishoient  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  two  recruits, 
the  Reverend  Messrs.  Colman  and  Wheelock.  ^'  They  literally 
panted  to  become  the  heralds  of  salvation."  A  consumption,  however, 
quickly  extinguished  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Wheelock,  and  Mr.  Colman  did 
not  long  survive  him.  The  fromer  gentleman  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  with  a  sickly  fancy  for  his  profession,  which  the  hardships  of 
real  service  a  good  deal  extinguished.  "  I  court  no  greater  good :" 
he  wrote  to  his  friends-^^^  1  desire  no  greater  joy :  I  seek  no  greater 
honour.  To  Burmah  would  I  go;  in  Bnrmah  would  I  live;  in  Bur- 
mah  would  I  toil ;  in  Burmah  would  I  die ;  and  in  Burmah  would  I 
be  buried ! "  The  poor  young  man  was  evidently  wild :  when  the  disease 
increased  upon  him ;  he  did  not  even  fulfil  his  last  wish,  for  he  re- 
turned to  America  to  die  and  be  buried.  If,  however,  their  residence 
ifl  Burmah  did  not  produce  much  good,  it  was  different  in  their  voyage. 
These  two  lads  set  about  converting  the  sailors, "  and  were  remarkably 
blessed  in  their  endeavours."  The  greater  part  of  the  crew  became 
hopefully  pious  before  the  completion  of  the  voyage. 

The  increase  of  the  mission  family,  if  it  did  nothing  else,  had  the 
usual  effect  pf  congregation,  in  exciting  and  enlivening  the  ^eal  of 
each  individual.  ^^  An  unusual  spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication" 
arose,  and  though  the  newly-amved  friends  could  not  speak  the 
language,  they  were  encouraging  those  who  could.  A  zayaty  or 
chapel,  ws^u  pjected,  and  Mr-  Judson  began  to  preach  to  the  Burmese 
in  their  own  tongue.  This  was  ^n  epoch  of  the  greatest  interest,  and 
crowns  the  labours  of  six  years.  Fifteen  persons,  besides  children, 
attended ;  and  from  most  of  them  not  having  been  accustomed  to 
attend  Burmese  worship,  much  confusion  prevailed.  Soon  after  the 
opening  ef  his  own  chapel,  Mr.  Judson  attended  to  hear  a  native 
Burman  preach,  according  to  the  precepts  of  his  own  faith.  He 
laakes  f  he  following  interesting  report  of  what  he  heard  and  saw. 

**  ApHl  6IA.  This  evening  I  went,  fbr  the  second  time,  to  hear  a  popular 
Burman  prca^er.  On  our  arrival,  we  found  a  Zayat,  in  the  precincts  of  one 
•f  ike  most  odefarated  pagodas,  lighted  up,  and  the  floor  spread  with  mats. 
In  the  centre  was  a  frame  raised  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground, 
wb^e  the  preacher  on  his  arrival  seated  himself.  He  iwpeared  to  be  about 
jbrty-five  years  old,  of  very  pleasant  countenance,  and  narmonious  speech- 
He  was  once  a  priest,  but  is  now  a  layman.  The  people,  as  they  came  in^ 
seated  themselves  on  the  mats,  the  men  on  one  side  tne  nouse,  and  the  women 
on  the  other.  It  was  an  undistinguished  day,  and  the  congregation  was  very 
•maU,  net  more  than  one  hundred.  When  we  entered,  some  said,  '  There 
•eme  some  wild  fbreigners ;'  but  when  we  sat  down  prop^y,  and  took  off 
•mr  shoes,  they  bagaa  to  say,  ^  No,  they  are  not  wila :  they  are  civiiiaed.' 


Some  recogDiud  me,  and  laid  to  on^  another,  '  It  is  the  English  teacb^/ 
a  name  by  which  I  ani  commonly  Itnowii.  The  preacher  soon  too[(  notice  of 
us,  enlereil  into  some  conversation,  invited  us  to  visit  hjm,  and  so  on  ;  hut  on 
learnJDg  that  I  wasamiBsionaiyior,  in  their  idiom,  areligion-making  teacher, 
hi*  countenance  fell,  and  he  said  no  more.  The  people  being  now  conrened, 
one  appointed  for  the  pnrpose  called  three  timea  for  dleoce  and  fittentipn. 
Each  person  then  took  the  flowers  and  Reaves  which  had  beeo  previoualj 
distributed,  and  placing  them  between  his  tjngere,  raised  them  to  hia  he^, 
and  in  thai  respectful  posture  remained  motionless,  until  the  service  wa^ 
closed.  This  ceremony  we  of  course  decline^.  When  all  tjijngs  were 
properly  adjusted,  the  preacher  closed  his  eyes,  and  commenced  the  exercise^ 
which  consisted  in  repeating  a  portion  from  the  Buman  sacred  writings.  Hit 
sulyect  was  the  conversion  of  the  two  prime  disciples  of  Gaudama,  and  their 
guheequent 'promotion  and  glory.  Hiv  oratory  )  found  to  be  entirely  4i^<%l>( 
from  all  that  we  call  pralory.  At  first,  he  seemed  dull  and  monotonous ;  but 
presently,  his  soft  melllQuent  tones  won  their  way  intp  thp  heart,  and  li)lle4 
the  soul  into  that  slate  of  calmness  and  serenity,  which,  to  a  Barman  mini]j 
somewhat  resemhles  the  boasted  perfection  of  their  saints  of  old.  Hi^  dis- 
course continued  about  half  an  hour  ;  and  at  the  claae,  the  whole  assembly 
burst  out  into  a  short  prayer,  after  which,  all  rose  and  retired^  This  man 
exhibits  twice  every  evening,  in  different  places.  laiee^  be  it  the  only 
popular  lay  preacher  in  the  place.  As  for  the  priest;,  they  preach  on  »pe«iM 
occasions  only,  when  they  are  drawn  troro  then  secluaion  afid  inactivity,  iij 
.    the  solicitations  of  their  adherents." — pp.  121 — 193. 

On  the  following  StiuUay,  Mr.  Juasoii  made  another  public  attempt^ 
when  the  people  behaved  with  more  order ;  but  it  seemed  iippp^ibfe 
to  fix  their  attention.     Op  tlie  Sunday  after  this,  the  xayat  wns  fijUy 
completed,  and  the  door  laid  open  to  the  main  road.    "T))i8  moinin^. 
sijys  the  missionary,  "  I  took  my  seat  on  the  floor,  in  the  ppen  porch, 
lender  a  solemn  impression  of  the  great  responsibility  attached  to  my 
new  mode  of  tife."     ^fhi^  day  several  pasacngers  caine  in  frqm  the 
rjtad ;    these,  with    the    ni'^sionary's    own   fnends   aud   neighboui'f, 
amountp4  to  t^ypnty-pve  or  thirty.     The  day  after,  a  party  of  twelve 
capiQ  in  from  a  ncighbouriiie  village,  to  have  ^  seriQps  audience.    Qn^ 
pf  tliem  cama  again  next  day,  with  a  coipp^nion.     They  ^'sceiired  ^ 
great  deal  of  iiistruction>  and  Mr.  Judson\s  expectations  rose.     The 
next  day  a"  bitter  opposer"  visited  the  missionary,    pn  the  previous 
Sunday  a  yonng  man,  named    Mpung  Koo,  hnd   strolled   fnto    tlif 
chape),  and  though  he  appeared  to  be  wild  and  coi9y,hut  his  maniiers 
to  be  respectful,  he  took  ^  tract,  and  went  away.     On  the  Tbursday 
after,  he  called  on  the  missionary,  and  was  Jectiirefl  for  two  hpui^. 
"  The  truth,"  says  Mr.  Judson,  "  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  bis 
mind,  and  though  he  is  finick  and  sensible,  and  has 
in  his  eye,  he  is  very  docile,  and  reoijy  I.o  drink  ip  tl 
the  iiifmberless  cavils  ^nd  oljjectioas  ivhich  are  so  c 
Burmans."      These   were,  doubtless,   very  agreeabl 
Neophyte,  and  it  js  no  WQoder  tliat  Mr-  Judson  " 
attachment  to  this  young  man,"  ^n,d  that  "  his  hpart ' 
piorcy-seat,  in  behalf  or  his  precipus  soul." 

Moung  Koo  returned  the  day  aft<ir,  ai)d  staid  al}  the  ^orenqon,  and 
B.ecmed  still  anxious  to  hear  as  puch  as  possif^le  of  rehpion.  Alany 
others  imitated  his  example,  and  came  and  went  alt  the  day,  whilp 
Mr.  Judson  sat  on  his  bench,  like  Socrates,  teaching  and  discoursing 
with  his  new  discinles,  InMay  (Ist)  we  find  Moun|f  Nan  added  to  the 
list  of  the  l^pppfuL  fijoufl^  ftflP  still  coiitwued  ^(  viBJtS;  «  Bnt  let  na 
y  2         ' 
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see  who  of  them/'  says  the  teacher,  **  will  remember  the  day  of 
worship.''  Under  the  next  Lord*8  day,  we  find  an  entry,  signi^ing 
that  Moung  Nan  alone  made  his  appearance,  and  took  his  usual 
place.  Moung  Koo  and  the  other  disciples  had  backslided.  About 
thirty  was  again  the  number  of  the  congregation.  Moung  Nan  per- 
severed. He  grew  in  religious  knowledge,  and  became  a  Burmese 
apostle.  He  was  about  thirty-five  years  old,  without  family,  of 
middling  abilities,  quite  poor,  and  obliged  to  work  for  his  living.  He 
assisted  his  teacher  much  in  explaining  matters  to  the  believers,  which 
Mr.  Judson  found  it  difficult  to  put  in  an  intelligible  form.  Poor 
Moung  Koo,  who  first  excited  the  hopes  of  the  pious,  had  entirely  dis- 
continued ;  but  his  place  was  well  supplfed  by  one  Moung  Shway  Oo, 
a  young  man  of  a  pleasant  exterior,  and  evidently  in  good  circum- 
stances. After  worship  on  the  Sunday,  May  9th,  Moung  Nan  declared 
himself,  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  cumber,  a  disciple  of  the 
Lord.  Moung  Shway  Oo  was  strongly  inclined  to  take  the  same  step. 
He,  as  well  as  several  others,  were  pretty  well  convinced  that  the 
Boodhest  religion  has  no  foundation.  An  earnest  subject  of  con- 
versation with  the  missionary,  was  the  danger  of  embracing  any  new 
religion.  All  agreed  that  the  king  would  cut  off  those  who  embraced, 
"  being  a  king  who  could  not  bear  that  his  subjects  should  differ  in 
sentiment  from  himself."  The  friends  of  the  missionary  whispered 
him  that  he  had  better  not  stay  in  Rangoon,  but  go  directly  to  the 
Lord  of  life  and  deaths  if  he  approved  the  religion  ;  it  would  then 
spread  rapidly,  but  in  the  present  state  of  things  none  would  venture 
to  prosecute  their  inquiries,  before  it  was  known  how  the  king  might 
like  it.  Mr.  Judson  said,  they  ^<  spoke  low,  and  looked  round  fear- 
fully when  they  mentioned  the  name  of  the  ^  owner  of  the  sword.* ' ' 
Moung  Shawy  Oo  wished,  on  the  13th  of  this  busy  month  of  May,  to 
become  a  convert.  He  had  attended  two  Sundays,  and  made  occa- 
sional visits.  Although  he  had  obtained  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  system,  it  was  not  thought  he  had  a  sufficient  sense  of 
his  sins.  Moung  Nan,  day  after  day,  kept  pressing  his  suit  for  bap- 
tism. He  was  told  plainly,  that  he  might  expect  nothing  in  this  world 
but  persecution,  and  perhaps  death ;  but  nothing  made  an  impression 
upon  him.  On  the  dth  of  June  he  wrote,  of  his  own  accord,  a  letter 
to  the  Lord's  three — the  three  missionaries— -in  which  he  prayed  to 
be  received  into  their  church.     The  letter  is  curious.    It  begins — 

'^  I,  MoungNan,  the  constant  recipient  of  your  excellent  favour,  approach 
your  feet.  Whereas  the  Lord's  three  have  come  to  the  country  of  Burroah, 
not  for  die  purpose  of  trade,  but  to  preach  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  eternal  God,  I  having  heard  and  understood,  am,  with  a  joyM 
mind,  filled  with  love,"  &c  &c. 

At  this  juncture  the  viceroy  was  summoned  from  Rangoon,  and 
great  news  of  some  kind  was  rumoured ;  at  length  it  appeared  that 
the  king  was  dead.  This  is  an  assertion  which  it  would  be  death  to 
make  there,  for,  as  in  England,  the  king  never  dies.  This  is  the  entry 
on  June  22d,  when  the  news  was  announced  according  to  the  proper 
form:— 

''  Jtme  SS(2.  Out  all  the  morning  listening  for  news,  uncertain  whether  a 
day  or  an  hour  wUl  not  plunge  us  into  the  greatest  distress.  The  whole 
place  is  sattiDg  in  sullen  ulenoe^  expecting  an  explosion.    About  ten  o'clock 
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a  royal  dimtch  boat  pulls  up  to  the  shore.  An  imperial  mandate  is  pro- 
duced. Tne  crowds  make  way  for  the  sacred  messengers^  and  follow  them 
to  the  high  court,  where  the  authorities  of  the  place  are  assembled.    Listen 

Je — The  immortal  king  ^wearied  it  would  seem  with  the  fatigues  of  royalty) 
as  gone  up  to  amuse  nimself  in  the  celestial  regions.  His  grandson,  tne 
heir  apparent,  is  seated  on  the  throne.  The  young  monarch  enjoins  on  all  to 
remain  quiet,  and  wait  his  imperial  orders. 

"  It  appears  that  the  prince  of  Toung  Oo,  one  of  his  uncles,  has  been 
executed,  with  his  family  and  adherents,  and  the  prince  of  Pyee  placed  in 
confinement  There  haiB  probably  been  bloody  work ;  but  it  seems,  from 
what  has  transpired,  that  tne  business  has  been  settled  so  expeditiously,  that 
the  distant  proTinces  will  not  feel  the  shock." — ^p.  142. 

This  prince  of  Pyee  shortly  after  died  in  prison  of  his  broken  bones: 
for  one  of  the  gentler  punishments  of  the  Burmans,  is  to  break  erery 
bone  in  the  body  with  an  iron  mall,  and  then  to  leave  the  wretched 
being  to  recover  if  he  can.  When  this  matter  had  subsided,  Moung 
Nan  was  baptised.  It  was  on  a  Sanday,  the  27th  June,  after  the 
usual  service,  and  a  particular  exhortation  and  catechism  of  the 
proselyte,  the  party  proceeded  to  a  large  pond  in  the  vicinity,  the 
bank  of  which  is  graced  by  an  enormous  image  of  Oaudama,  and 
then  administered  baptism  to  the  Burman  convert.  Moung  Nan  had 
been  a  hewer  of  wood,  or  some  such  labourer  on  timber,  but  he  was 
now  to  be  employed  as  a  copyist  for  the  mission.  Moung  Shway  Oo 
had  disappeared,  like  many  others,  without  taking  leave. 

Several  converts  were  now  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Christians ;  and 
the  steps  by  which  they  arrived  at  conviction,  their  apprehensions  and 
their  hesitation,  and  finally  their  adoption  of  lowly  language  and 
sentiments  of  Christianity,  are  recorded  with  much  minuteness  by  Mr. 
Jndson,  and  may  be  studied  by  any  one  with  much  improvement. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  histories  of  conversion  is  that  of  Moung 
Shway-gnong,  himself  an  eminent  teacher,  who  long  hesitated,  and 
harassed  Mr.  Judson  with  many  an  acute  doubt  and  warm  debate. 
We  will  put  down  the  several  little  entries  in  Mr.  Judson's  journal, 
which  relate  to  this  individual,  and  record,  chronologically,  the  steps 
of  his  growing  faith. 

''  Auput  86M.  Was  visited  by  Moung  Shway-gnong,  a  teacher  of  oon- 
siderabk  distinction.  He  appears  to  be  half  debt  and  half  sceptic,  the  first 
of  the  sort  I  have  met  with  amons  the  Burmans.  He,  however,  worships  at 
the  pagodas,  and  conforms  to  all  the  prevailing  customs.  We  had  a  very 
interesting  debate,  in  which  we  cleared  up  some  preliminaries,  preparatory,  I 
hope,  to  &ture  discussions." — ^p.  154. 

''  August  27th.  Had  but  just  returned  home,  when  the  teacher  Moung 
Shway-gnong  came  again,  and  staid  from  noon  till  quite  dark.^  We  con- 
versed incessantly  the  whole  time ;  but  I  fear  that  no  real  impresuon  is  made 
on  his  proud  sceptical  heart.  He,  however,  promised  to  pray  to  the  eternal 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  appeared,  at  times,  to  be  in  deep  thought- 
He  is  a  man  of  very  superior  argumentative  powers.  His  conversion  would 
probably  shake  the  faith  of  many." — ^p  155. 

"  September  IIM.  Moung  Shway-ffuong  has  been  with  me  all  day.  It 
appears  that  he  accidentally  obtained  the  idea  of  an  eternal  Bein^,  about  eight 
years  ago ;  and  it  has  been  floatinff  about  in  his  mind,  and  disturbing  his 
Boodhist  ideas  ever  since.  When  he  heard  of  us,  which  was  through  one  of 
his  adherents,  to  whom  I  had  given  a  tract,  this  idea  received  considerable 
confirmation ;  and  to-day  he  has  fuUy  admitted  the  truth  of  this  first  grand 
principle.    The  latter  part  of  the  day  we  were  fully  empbyed  in  dlscuaiing 
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the  possibility  and  necessity  of  a  Divine  revelation^  and  tlie  evidetice  ivhicli 
proves  that  the  writings  o^  the  apostles  of  Jesils  contain  that  revelation ;  and 
I  think  I  may  say>  that  he  is  half  inclined  to  admit  all  this.  His  is  certainly 
a  most  interesting, case.  The  way  seems  to  be  prepared  in  his  mind  for  the 
q>eci^  operation  of  Divine  grace. 

"  His  conversion  seems  peculiarly  desirable,  on  account  of  his  superior 
talents  and  exten^ve  acquamtance  with  Burman  and  Pali  literature.  He  is 
the  mpst  powerful  reasoner  I  have  yet  met  with  in  this  country, ,  excepting 
my  old  teacher^  Oo  (3ungmen>  (now  dead,)  and  he  is  not  at  all  inferior  to 
]l^n." — pp.  149,  160.   , 

"  September  ISth.  Moung  Shway-gnong  has  been  with  me  a  few  hours; 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  aay  with  Oo  Yah,  the  merchant  whom  1 
mentioned  some  time  ago,  conversing  on  religion.  Our  interview  chiefly 
passed  in  discussing  his  metaphysical  cavils. 

"  Sefitember  l9tK,  Lord's  day.  The  teacher  and  Oo  Yah  came  to  worship 
according  to  their  agreement  of  yesterday,  accompanied  with  part  of  the 
family  of  the  latler,  and  several  respectable  men  of  their  acquaintance ;  so 
that  the  assembly  conslfeted  of  about  fifty.  Some  paid  profound  attention, 
and  some  none  at  all.  After  the  exercises,  Oo  Yah  seemed  afVaid  to  have  it 
Appear  that  he  had  any  acquaihtance  with  me,  and  kept  at  a  distance.  They 
mially  all  dtopt  away  but  the  teacher,  who  stayed,  as  usual,  till  quite  dark. 
He  is,  in  tnany  re^pect9>  a  perfect  enigma ;  but  just  before  he  left,  a  slight 
b<^  began  to  spring  up  in  omx  minds,  that  his  proud  heart. was  yielding  to 
the  cross.  He  confessea  that  he  was  constrained  to  give  up  all  dependance  on 
his  own  merits  and  his  literary  attainments ;  that  he  had  sinned  against  God 
all  his  life  long,  and  that,  therefore,  he.  deserved  to  suffer  hell.  And  then  he 
al^ked,  with  some  feeling,  how  he  could  obtain  an  interest  in  the  meritfe  and 
salvation  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Hfe  appears  to  have  a  considerable  share  Of  that 
serious  solemnity  which  1  have  observed  to  characterize  the  few  who  persevere 
in  their  religious  inquiries^  and  which  has  been  wanting  in  every  instance  of 
mere  temporary  promile.  O,  that  he  may  be  brought  in,  if  it  is  not  too  great 
a  favour  for  this  infant  mission  to  receive !" — pp.  160,  161. 

''  October  7ih.  Was  rejoiced  in  the  morning,  to  see  the  teacher,  Moung 
Shway-gnong,  come  again  so  soon.  We  spent  the  whole  day  together, 
unintemiptea  by  othei:  company.     In  the  forenoon  he  was  as  crabbed  as 

S)ssible — sotnetimes  a  Berkleian — sometimes  a  Humite,  or  complete  sceptic, 
ut  in  the  afternoon  he  got  tb  be  more  reasonable j  and  before  he  left,  he 
obtained  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  atonement  than  I  have  commonly  been 
able  to  communicate  to  a  Burman.  He  exclaimed,  '  That  is  suitable — that 
is  as  it  should  be>'  &c.  But  whether  this  conviction  resulted  from  a  mere 
philosophic  view  of  the  popriety  and  adaptedness  of  the  way  of  salvation, 
througn  Jesus  Christ,  or  from  the  gracious  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  time 
must  discover.  I  htrdlj  venture  to  hope  the  latter.  O  Lord,  the  work 
1^  thin^. 

''  October  23d.  Have  for  some  days  been  wondering  at  the  long  absence 
of  the  teacher.  To-day  heard  a  report  that  he  has  been  summoned  by  the 
viceroy  to  give  an  account  of  his  heretical  sentiments." — p.  162. 

^'  October  99th.  The  teacher  came  again,  after  an  interval  of  three  weeks ; 
but  he  appears  to  be  quite  another  man.  He  has  not  been  personally  sum- 
moned, as  we  heard ;  but  through  the  instigation  of  the  Mangen  teacher, 
he  was  mentioned  before  the  viceroy,  as  having  renounced  the  religion  of 
the  country.  I'he  viceroy  gave  no  decisive  order ;  but  merely  said, '  Inquire 
ftnrther  about  him.'  Tnis  reached  the  ears  of  Moung  Shway-gnong,  and 
he  directly  went  to  the  Mangen  teacher,  and,  I  suppose,  apologized,  and 
explained,  and  flattered.  He  denies  that  he  really  recanted,  and  I  hope  he 
did  not  But  he  is  evidently  falling  off  from  the  investigation  of  the 
Christian  religion.  He  made  but  a  short  visit,  knd  took  leave  as  6oon  as  he 
could  decently."— p.  163. 

''November  21jf.  Moung  Shway-giiong  has  Been  with  us  the  greater  pieiH 
of  the  day,  and  a  little  revived  our  hopes  concerning  him." — p.  16*8. 
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hotiT6  spent  in  nwtaphy^cd  catife,  he  owned  that  be  did  not  beliete  any 
thing  that  he  had  aaid*^,  and  had  only  heen  trying  me  and  the  religion, 
being  determined  to  embrace  nothing,  but  what  he  found  unobjectionaWt 
and  impregnable.  '  What  (said  he),  do  yon  diink  I  would  pay  yoti  the 
least  attention,  if  I  found  you  could  not  answer  all  my  questions,  and  BxArt 
9X1  my  difliculties  ? '  He  men  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  really  believed  In 
God,  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  the  atonement,  &c.  Said  1  (knowing  his  dchrt- 
iciil  weakness),  *  Do  you  believe  all  that  is  contained  In  the  hook  of  Bt. 
Matthew,  that  I  have  given  you  ?  In  particular,  do  you  believe  that  thft 
Son  of  God  died  on  a  cross  ? '  '  Ah,  (replied  he,)  you  have  caught  me  now. 
I  bdieve  that  he  suffered  death  ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  he  suffered  thtft 
shamef^  death  of  the  cross.'  '  Therefore,  (said  I,)  you  are  not  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  A  true  disciple  inquires  not  whether  a  fact  is  agreeable  to  his  t)#ii 
reason,  but  whether  it  is  in  the  book.  His  pride  has  yielded  to  the  Divlnfc 
testimony.  Teacher,  your  pride  is  still  unbroken.  Break  down  your  prffte, 
and  yield  to  the  word  of  God.'  He  stopt,  and  thought.  *  As  you  utter 
these  words,  (said  he,)  I  see  my  error :  1  have  been  trusting  in  my  own 
ivason,  not  in  the  word  of  God.'  Some  interruption  now  occurred.  When  we 
were  again  alone,  he  said,  '  This  day  is  different  from  all  the  days  on  which 
I  have  visited  yon.  I  see  my  error  in  trusting  in  my  own  reason ;  and^  I 
now  believe  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  because  it  is  contained  in  the  Scrrp- 
tnre.'  Some  time  after,  qjeaking  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  he  said,  he 
thought  he  should  not  be  lost,  though  ho  died  suddenly.  Why  f  '  Because 
I  love  Jesus  Christ'  Do  vou  really  love  him  ?  *  No  one  who  really  knowt 
him,  can  help  loving  him.     And  so  he  departed." — 'pp.  ItfS,  16#. 

Matters  had  gone  thus  far,  when  from  some  aaeeen  cau8e9  most  ot 
the  eoDverte  gradually  deserted  the  mtasioii^HHiee,  and  the  xapmt  was 
obliged  to  be  shut  np.  It  was  8«p|K>s«d  that  the  gorenmeiit  waa 
hostile,  and  was  probably  meditating  some  vWtation.  IndividaalS 
began  to  speak  in  a  spirit  of  persecution,  and  in  short  the  atmosphere 
was  overcast ;  but  when  the  storm  was  to  begin  seemed  wholly  nn- 
certain.  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  Mr.  Judson  thought  it  most 
advisable  to  visit  the  capital  and  present  a  memerial  to  the  young 
king.  This  entry  concerning  Moung  Shway-gnong  eecura  before  Mr» 
Ja^on%  departure:-^ 

"  December  \9th,  LorcTs  Day.  We  were  much  gratified  at  seeing  the 
tutor,  Moung  Shway-gnong,  at  worship,  for  the  first  time  since  he  was  at* 
cused  before  the  viceroy.  The  news  of  our  intended  expedition  to  Ava,  haS 
probably  emboldened  him.  We  proposed  his  accompanying  us,  but  he  de* 
cHned.' — p.  177. 

On  the  nri8sionary*8  return,  Moong  Shway-gnong  renewed  bis  visits, 
and  at  length  declared  his  determination  to  embrace  Chrietianity : — 

^  February  9^th,  A  visit  from  Moung  Shway-gnong.  He  had  considered 
(he  said)  my  last  words,  that  one  must  believe  and  be  baptized,  in  order  to 
be  a  full  disciple ;  it  was  his  desire  to  be  such ;  and  he  wanted  to  know  vrtiad 
outward  rules,  in  particular,  he  must  observe,  in  case  he  should  become  a 
professor.  I  told  him,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ,  after  baptism,  were 
associated  together ;  that  they  assemble  every  Lord's  day  for  worship ;  and 
that,  from  time  to  time,  they  received  the  sacrament  of  bread  and  wine.  1 
then  warned  bun  of  the  danger  of  self-deception,  and  of  the  persecution  to 
which  disciples  were  exposed  in  this  country  ;  and  advised  him  to  reconsider 
the  matter  most  thoroughly,  before  he  made  a  definite  request  for  baptism, 
—p.  204. 

^*  March  lOf A.  Moung  Shway-gnong  and  Oo  Tan  have  been  with  tt^g! 
veral  hotors ;  but  the  interview  has  afforded  very  little  encDtnagemem.    Tm 
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flnrmer  said  but  little  on  bis  own  acoount-^pnearing  cbiefly  desirous  of  con- 
yincing  and  persuading  bis  friend,  that  be  migot  gain  (as  I  secretly  suspected) 
some  companion  of  bis  own  rank  in  life,  before  he  embraced  the  new  reli- 
gion. The  latter  acted  on  the  defensive,  and  spent  all  bis  time  in  raising 
objections.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  atheistic  system  of  the  Bood- 
bists  was  not  tenable;  but  endeavoured  to  fortify  himself  on  a  middle 
system,  between  that  and  the  Christian  ;  the  very  system  in  which  Moung 
^way-^gnong  formerly  rested,  and  which,  for  distinction's  sake,  maj  be 
fitly  termed  the  semi  atheistic  Its  fundamental  doctrine  is,  that  Divine 
wisdom,  not  concentrated  in  any  existing  spirit,  or  embodied  in  any  form, 
but  difi[\i8ed  throughout  the  universe,  and  partaken  in  difierentdegrees  by 
Tarious  intelligences,  and  in  a  very  high  degree  by  the  Boodhs,  is  the  true 
and  only  God.  This  poor  system,  which  is  evidently  guilty  of  suicide, 
Oo  Yan  made  every  possible  effort  to  keep  alive ;  but  1  really  think,  that, 
in  his  own  mind,  be  lelt  the  case  to  be  hopeless.  His  mode  of  reasoning, 
however,  is  soft,,  insinuating,  and  acute ;  and  so  adroitly  did  he  act  ma 
part,  that  Moung  Shway-gnong,  with  his  strong  arm,  and  I,  with  the 
strength  of  truth,  were  scarcely  able  to  keep  him  down. 

"  March  1 3th.  The  teacher  and  Oo  Yan,  with  two  of  their  friends,  came 
and  spent  several  hours.  The  former  stayed  later  than  the  others,  and 
attended  evening  worship.  I  asked  him,  whether  there  was  any  point  in  the 
Christian  system,  on  which  he  had  not  obtained  satisfaction.  He  replied, 
Uiat  he  was  not  yet  satisfied  as  to  the  propriety  of  God's  appointing  one 
particular  day  in  the  week,  for  assembling  together,  in  distinction  from  all 
other  days.  I  saw,  at  once,  why  he  had  always  been  so  remiss  in  attending 
worship  on  the  Lord's  day  ;  anci  1  therefore  proceeded  to  state  the  nature  of 
positive  commands,  and  their  peculiar  excellence,  as  the  best  test  of  obe- 
dience ;  that  it  was  evidently  beneficial  for  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  assemble 
aomedmes ;  that  God,  in  appointing  that  such  an  assembly  should  be  held 
at  least  one  day  in  seven,  must  be  supposed  to  be  guided  by  wisdom,  in- 
finitely transcending  that  of  man ;  that  if  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  to 
meet  once  at  least  in  seven  days,  it  is  evidently  best  to  have  the  day  of 
meeting  designated,  in  order  to  secure  their  general  union  and  concert ;  and 
that  the  first  day  of  the  week  had  at  least  this  claim  to  preference,  that  it 
was  the  day  on  which  our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead.  I  descanted  on  these 
points  to  his  apparent  satisfaction ;  but  let  us  see  whether  he  will  come  the 
next  Lord's  day."— pp.  205 — 207. 

'*  March  ISttu  Another  visit  from  the  teacher,  accompanied  with  his  wife 
and  child.  Again  discussed  the  necessity  of  assembling  on  the  Lord's  day. 
Found  that  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are,  in  his 
mind,  liable  to  similar  objections.  Forsook,  therefore,  all  human  reasoning, 
and  rested  the  merits  of  the  case  on  the  bare  authority  of  Christ :  '  Ye  are 
my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.'  Notwithstanding  the 
remains  of  his  deistical  spirit,  however,  I  obtamed,  during  this  visit,  more 
satisfactory  evidence  of  his  real  conversion,  than  ever  before.  He  said,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  an  eternally  existing  God,  before  he  met  with  me; 
that,  on  hearing  that  doctrine,  ne  instantly  believed  it ;  but  that  it  was  a 
long  time  before  he  closed  with  Christ.  Can  you  recollect  the  time  ?  said  I. 
Not  precisely,  he  replied ;  but  it  was  during  a  visit,  when  you  discoursed 
conoemiug  the  Trinity,  the  Divine  sonship  of  Jesus,  and  the  great  sufferinn 
which  he,  though  truly  God,  endured  for  his  disciples-  He  afterwards 
spoke  with  much  Christian  feeling,  on  the  preciousness  of  the  last  nart  of 
the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  which  he  heard  me  read  the  day  before 
yesterday,  at  evening  worship." — pp.  207,  208. 

^^ April  1 6M,  Loras  Day.  Early  m  the  morning,  the  teacher,  Mgung  Shway- 
gnong  came  in,  after  an  al^nce  of  just  a  month.  He  was  soon  fouowed  by 
Oo  Yan  and  his  two  friends.  They  spent  the  whole  day  with  me ;  all  appear 
hopeful.  The  teacher  remained,  as  usual,  after  the  others  had  left,  and 
thereby  afforded  me  an  opportunity  for  private  conversation.     He  achnitted 
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ihat  all  his  olnectbm  to  pojdtiye  oommands  were  remoTed ;  and  that  it  was 
his  desire  to  be  a  full  diedple ;  but  when  urged  closely  on  the  subject,  he 
intimated  that  his  wife  and  friends  were  opposed  to  his  taking  any  decided 
step ;  and  thai  if  he  did,  he  was,  moreover,  exposed  to  imminent  danger  of 
persecution  and  death.  He  mentioned  these  things  with  so  much  feeling, 
and  such  evident  consciousness  of  simple  weakness,  as  completely  disarmed 
me.  My  heart  was  wrung  with  pity.  I  sincerely  sympathized  with  him,  in 
his  evident  mental  trials.  I  coi  Id  not  deny  the  truth  of  what  he  said ;  but 
gently  hinted,  '  as  thy  day  is,  thy  strength  shall  be,'  and  proposed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  the  glory  of  suffering  for  Christ,  &c. 
But  the  thought  of  the  iron  mall,  and  a  secret  suspicion,  that  if  I  was  in 
his  circumstances,  I  should  perhaps  have  no  more  courage,  restrained  my 
tongue.  We  parted  with  mucn  solemnity,  understanding  one  another  better 
than  ever  before.  I  shall  not  probably  see  him  again  very  soon,  as  it  is  too 
dangerous  for  a  man  of  his  distinction  to  be  seen  coming  frequently  to  the 
mission-house." — ^pp.  SI 7, 218. 

'*  May  26M.  A  visit  from  Moung  Shway-^ong.  He  seems  to  have  made 
no  advance,  in  any  respect,  since  his  last  visit." — ^p.  224. 

''  June  3rd.  Another  visit  from  IVIoung  Shwav-gnohg,  more  encouraging 
than  the  last.  He  was  accompanied  by  several  oi  the  inquirers.  Mah  Myat- 
lah  and  Mah  Doke,  gave  some  evidence  of  being  subjects  of  a  work  of  grace. 
In  the  evening,  determined  to  receive  Moung  Myat*yidi  and  Moung  Thah-yah 
into  church  fellowship." — ^p.  224. 

'^  July  I7M.  Ship  to  be  detained  two  days.  In  the  forenoon  the  teacher, 
Moung  Shway-gnong,  came  in.  I  received  him  with  some  reserve ;  but  soon 
found  that  he  had  not  stayed  awav  so  long  from  choice,  having  been  ill  with 
a  fever  for  some  time,  and  occupied  also  with  the  illness  of  his  family  and 
adherents.  He  gradually  wore  away  my  reserve;  and  we  had  not  been 
together  two  hours,  before  I  felt  more  satisfied  than  ever,  from  his  account 
of  his  mental  trials,  his  struggles  with  sin,  his  striving  to  be  hol]^,  his  peni- 
tence, his  faith,  his  exercises  in  secret  prayer,  that  ne  is  a  subject  of  the 
special  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  he  is  indeed  a  true  disciple.  He 
stayed  all  day.  In  the  afternoon,  the  five  Nan-dau-gong  visitors,  the  doctor 
Oo  Yan,  and  several  others,  came  togeUier,  and  we  had  much  interesting 
conversation.  Towards  the  close,  Moung  Shway-gnong,  as  if  to  bring  things 
to  a  crisis,  addressed  me  thus :  '  My  lord  teacher,  there  are  now  several  of  ut 
present,  who  have  long  considered  this  reli^on.  I  hope  that  we  are  all  be- 
lievers in  Jesus  Christ'  I  am  afraid,  rephed  I,  to  say  that ;  however,  it  is 
easily  ascertained ;  and  let  me  be^n  with  you,  teacher.  I  have  heretofore 
thought  that  you  fully  believed  in  the  eternal  God ;  but  I  have  had  some 
doubt  whether  you  fuUy  believed  in  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  atonement  he 
has  made.  ^  I  assure  you,'  he  replied,  '  that  I  am  as  fully  persuaded  of  the 
latter  as  of  the  former.'  Do  you  believe  then,  I  continued,  that  none  but 
the  disciples  of  Christ  will  be  saved  from  sin  and  hell  ?  '  None  but  his  dis- 
ciples.' How  then  can  you  remain,  without  taking  the  oath  of  allefriance  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  becoming  his  full  disciple,  in  body  and  soul  ?  Mt  is  my 
earnest  desire  to  do  so,  by  receiving  baptism  ;  and  for  the  very  purpose  of 
expressing  that  desire,  I  have  come  here  to-day.'  You  say,  you  are  desirous 
of  receiving  baptism ;  may  I  ask,  when  you  desire  to  receive  it  ?  'At  any 
time  you  will  please  to  give  it.  Now — ^this  moment,  if  you  please.'  Do  you 
wish  to  receive  baptism  in  public  or  in  private  ?  'I  will  receive  it  at  any 
time,  and  in  any  circumstances  that  you  please  to  direct.'  I  then  said — 
Teadier,  I  am  satisfied,  from  your  conversation  this  forenoon,  that  you  are 
a  true  disciple ;  and  I  reply,  therefore,  that  I  am  as  desirous  of  giving  you 
baptism  ^ayou  are  of  receiving  it  This  conversation  had  a  great  effect  on  all 
pesent.  The  disciples  rejoic^ ;  the  rest  were  astonished ;  for  though  they 
nave  long  thought  that  he  believed  the  Christian  religion,  they  could  not 
think  that  such  a  man  could  easily  be  brought  to  profess  it,  and  sufibr  him- 
self to  be  put  under  the  water  by  a  foreigner.    I  then  turned  to  Moung 


ThabAy,  one  of  the  Nan-diu-gong  toeople,  Who,  I  hope,  is  n  tnie  belifevei*. 
Are  you  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  ?  '  If  the 
teacher,  Moung  Shway*gnong,  consents,*  replied  he,  *  why  should  I  hesi- 
tate ?  '  If  he  does  not  consent,  what  then  ?  'I  must  wait  a  little  longer/ 
Stand  by,  said  I,  you  trust  in  Moung  Shway-gnong,  rather  than  in  Jesus 
Christ.  You  are  not  worthy  of  being  baptizedf.  Moung  Myat-lah,  on  beihff 
similarly  interrogated,  wished  to  consider  a  little  longer.  Oo  Yan  Was  stiu 
further  from  committing  himself.  Of  the  women  present,  1  interrogated 
Mah  Men-lay  only.  She  had  evidently  a  considerable  struggle  in  her  mind, 
probably  on  account  of  her  husband  having  just  declined.  At  length  she 
said,  if  I  thought  it  suitable  for  her  to  be  baptised,  she  was  desirous  of 
receiving  the  ordinance.  I  told  her,  that  her  reply  was  not  satisfactory. 
I  could  not  consent  to  baptize  any  one  who  could  possibly  remain  easy  with- 
out bein^  baptized,  and  then  I  related  the  story  of  the  two  last  disciples ; 
after  which  the  party  broke  up. 

"  In  the  evening  I  laid  the  case  of  Moung  Shway-gnong  before  the  church, 
and  we  joyfully  agreed  to  receive  him  to  communion,  on  nis  being  baptized. 

*'  Juli/  ISfh.  In  the  morning,  the  teacher  again  made  his  appearance; 
I  again  asked  him  whether  he  preferred  being  baptized  in  the  day  or  in  the 
evening,  and  he  again  left  it  to  my  decision ;  on  which  I  advised  him  to  wait 
till  night.  He  appeared  very  well  through  the  day — ^his  deportment  solemn — 
his  conversation  spiritual.  Just  at  ni^t,  I  called  in  two  or  three  of  the 
disciples,  read  the  account  of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch,  made  the  baptismal 
prayer,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  teacher  to  the  accustomed  place,  went 
down  into  the  water,  and  baptized  him.'* — pp.  227 — ^230. 

In  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  Mr.  Judson's  healthy  a  visit  to 
Bengal  was  determined  upon.  The  missionary  and  his  wife  went 
aboard,  followed  by  nearly  a  hundred  people,  the  women  crying 
aloud,  and  all  deeply  afflicted.  The  teacher,  and  a  few  others,  accom- 
panied them  to  the  ship,  and  then  returned. 

"  July  20M.  The  ship  having  been  unable  to  move  yesterday,  on  account 
of  the  anchor's  being  foul,  the  teacher,  Moung  Shway-gnong,  espied  the 
masts  from  his  village,  and  came  off  in  k  boat,  with  his  wife  and  another 
woman.  Soon  after,  most  of  the  Nan-dau-gong  people  oame  to  the  mission 
house,  and  finding  that  the  ship  had  not  dropped  down,  came  off,  accom- 
panied by  several  of  our  own  people.  We  were  much  gratified  by  this  fV^h 
proof  of  their  attachment ;  but  die  ship  got  under  weigh  immediatdy,  and 
they  wwe  obliged  to  leave  us  for  the  last  time." — pp.  2S!,  832. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  the  missionary  and  his  \dfe  re- 
turned. 

''  January  6fh,  As  we  drew  near  the  toWVl,  We  strained  our  eyes  to  dis* 
tinguish  the  countenances  of  our  friehds,  amid  the  crowd  that  we  saw 
assembled  on  the  wharf.  The  first  that  we  recognized  was  the  teacher, 
Moung  Shway-gnong,  with  his  hands  raised  to  his  head,  as  he  discerned  us 
on  the  deck  ;  and,  on  landing,  we  met  successively  with  Mah  Men-lay  and 
Moung  Thahlah,  and  several  others,  men,  women,  and  children,  who,  after 
our  usual  examination  at  the  custom-office,  accompanied  us  to  the  mission 
house.  Soon  after,  Moung  Nan,  and  others,  came  in,  who  had  not,  at  first, 
heard  of  our  arrival.  In  ttie  evening,  I  took  my  usual  seat  among  the  dis- 
ciples ;  and  when  we  bowed  down  in  prayer,  the  hearts  of  all  flowed  forth  in 
gratitude  and  praise." — ^p.  235. 

*'  The  most  important  event  (and  that  relates,  of  course,  to  Moung  Shway- 
gnong),  remains  to  be  mentioned.  !t  will  be  remembered  that  he  was 
accused  before  the  former  viceroy  of  being  a  heretic,  and  that  the  simple 
reply,  '  Inquire  further,'  bpread  dismay  among  us  all,  and  was  one  occasion 
of  xhtt  Visit  to  Avti.    B6on  after  Mya-uay-flten  astroitrtfd  iiit  govenucnent  vt 
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this  province,  all  tlie  priests  and  oftcers  of  the  villagd  inhere  Wouhg  Shway- 
gnong  liTes,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  him.  They  held  daily  con- 
sultations, and  assumed  a  tone  of  triumph ;  while  poor  MoUng  Shway-gnong'a 
courakre  begah  to  flag;  and,  though  he  does  noi  like  to  own  it,  he  thought  he 
must  fly  for  his  life.  At  length,  one  of  the  conspiracy,  a  memh^  of  the 
supreme  court,  went  into  the  presence  of  the  viceroy,  ano,  in  order  to  sound 
his  disposition,  complained  that  the  teacher,  Moutig  Shtvay-gnong,  was 
making  evfenr  ehdeavoUr  to  turn  th^  priest's  rice-pot  hottotn  upiVards.  What 
consequence  ?  said  the  viceroy  :  Let  the  priests  turn  it  back  again.  This  sen- 
tence was  enough;  the  hopes  of  the  conspiracy  were  blasted ;  and  all  the  dis- 
ciples felt  that  they  were  sure  of  toleration  under  Mya-day-men.  But  this 
administration  will  not  probably  continue  many  months/' — ^p.  938.  • 

After  this,  we  hear  of  Moung  Shway-gnong  seconding  the  feflForts  of 
his  teacher.     In  the  following  passage  he  iicts  in  this  capacity : 

^  *'  January  Slst,  Received  a  visit  from  the  teacher,  Oo  Oung-det,  of  the 
village  of  feambet.  He  has  disseminated  the  semi-atheistic  doctrine  for 
several  years,  and  formed  a  small  party  ittiong  his  neighbours,  who  pay  no 
respect  to  the  priests  and  the  religion  of  Gaudama.  We  had  a  most  inte- 
resting iconversatlon  of  about  two  hours,  in  the  presence  of  A  large  company, 
most  of  whom  came  with  him.  He  successively  gave  up  every  point  that  he 
attempted  to  maintain^  and  appeared  to  lay  open  his  mind  to  the  grand  truths 
of  an  eternal  God,  eternal  happmess,  &c.  Aloung  Shway-gnong  seconded  me^ 
and  discoursed  in  a  truly  impressive  manner,  until  the  attention  of  the  old 
man.  was  so  completely  fixed,  thai  his  friends  with  difficulty  persuaded  him 
tb  take  leave." — p.  241. 

He  afterwards  engages  with  Mr.  Judson  in  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which  the  missionary  had  already 
translated.  The  last  notice  which  occurs  of  poor  Moung  Shway-gnong 
is  a  melancholy  one  : 

"  Soon  after  the  list  dkte  in  Mr.  Judson's  journal,  another  attempt,  with 
greater  probability  of  success,  was  made  to  destroy  the  teacher,  Moung 
Shway-gnong.  The  chief  of  his  village,  in  cohnexibn  with  several  priests, 
drew  up  and  presented  a  document  to  the  viceroy,  in  which  Moung  Shway- 
gnong  was  accused  of  having  embraced  sentiments  which  aimed  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  Boodhist  religion,  and  prejudicial  to  the  existing  authorities. 
The  viceroy  replied,  that  if  their  assertions  were  true,  Moung  Sway-gnong 
was  deserving  of  death.  The  teacher  and  his  friends  had  closely  watchea 
the  proceedings  of  the  accusers,  and  tobk  measures  accordingly ;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  ascertained  that  the  viceroy  uttered  an  encouraging  word  to  his  j)erse- 
cutors,  he  procured  a  boat,  embarked  his  family,  secretly  fled  to  the  mission- 
house,  to  disclose  to  Mr.  Judson  his  situation,  and,  after  furnishing  himself 
with  tracts  and  portions  of  Scripture,  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Shway-doung, 
a  town  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Rangoon.  From  the  last  accounts,  he  was 
busily  employed  in  disseminating  his  heretical  sentiments,  and  had  excited 
much  commotion  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  place.  Thus  it  was,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  when  the  disciples  of  Christ  vtere  persecuted, 
'  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  every  where  pteaching  the  word.'  '*— 
pp.  ^54,  ^5. 

The  flight  of  Moung  Shway-gnong  caused  much  alami  among^  the 
other  dlsiciples  and  inquirers,  so  that  Mr.  Judson  was  obliged  to  shut 
up  the  zayat  altogether.  As  he  could  not  preach,  he  did  the  next 
best  thing  he  could,  Tt^hich  was  assiduously  to  apply  himself  to  the 
completion  of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  To  add  to  the 
misfortunes  of  the  mission)  soon  after  the  persecution  of  Moung  Shway* 
ghong,  another  sincere  and  zealous  disciple  died,  suddenly,  after  an 
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ilbess  of  a  few  hours.  This  was  M oung  Thahlah ;  a  yery  iDteresting 
case,  for  the  details  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  hook;  together 
with  that  of  Mouug  Ing ;  and  more  particularly  Moung  Shway-hay, 
from  whom  a  very  curious  letter  is  given,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Baldwin,  of  Boston.     The  letter  ends  as  follows : 

*'  Thus  I,  Moung  Sh way-hay,  a  disciple  of  teacher  Yoodthan,  in  Rangoon, 
write  and  send  this  letter  to  the  great  teacher  Baldwin,  who  lives  in  Boston, 
America." 

The  women  presented  several  remarkable  specimens  of  acuteness 
and  intelligence  in  pursuing  their  inquiries;  and  among  the  softer  sex 
several  vigorous  proselytes  were  found,  with  whom  we  are  brought 
acquainted  in  the  course  of  the  Journal.  But  of  all  the  inquirers, 
for  he  was  too  much  of  a  f^ceptic  to  believe  any  thing,  the  most  sin- 
gular character  is  that  of  Moung  Long.  The  conversation  between 
him  and  Mr.  Judson  throws  light  upon  the  intellectual  habits  of  the 
Burmans ;  for  though  it  is  an  exaggerated  specimen  of  their  extremely 
sceptical  turn  of  reasoning,  it  partakes  of  the  same  general  character. 
Moung  Long  scarcely  believed  his  own  existence.  He  was  alwajrs 
quarrelling  with  his  wife  on  metaphysical  points.  When  his  wife 
would  say,  The  rice  is  ready ^  his  reply  was — Rice !  with  an  air  of 
surprise,  as  if  the  news  of  its  existence  astonished  him.  ^  Rice !  what 
18  rice?  Is  it  matter  or  spirit?  Is  it  an  idea,  or  is  it  non-entity?' 
Perhaps  her  answer  is — *•  matter ; '  and  he  will  reply,  *  Well,  wife, 
and  what  is  matter  ?  Are  you  sure  there  is  such  a  thing  in  existence, 
or  are  you  merely  subject  to  a  delusion  of  the  senses  ? '  Mr.  Judson 
thus  reports  the  conversation  :— 

''  When  he  first  came  in,  I  thought  him  an  ordinary  man.  He  has  only 
one  good  eye ;  but  I  soon  discovered,  that  that  one  eye  has  as  *  great  a 
auantity  of  being'  as  half  a  do2^n  common  eyes.  In  his  manners  he  is  just 
ue  reverse  of  Moung  Thah-ee — ^all  suavity  and  humility,  and  respect.  He 
professed  to  be  an  inquirer  after  the  truth ;  and  I  accormngly  opened  to  him 
some  parts  of  the  gospel.  He  listened  with  great  seriousness,  and  when 
I  ceased  speaking,  remained  so  thoughtful,  and  apparently  oppressed  with 
the  truth,  that  I  b^n  to  hope  he  would  come  to  some  ffood,  and  therefore 
invited  him  to  ask  some  question  relative  to  what  he  had  heard.  '  Your  ser- 
vant/ said  he,  'has  not  much  to  inquire  of  your  lordship.  In  your  lordship's 
sacred  speech,  however,  there  are  one  or  two  words  which  your  servant  does 
not  understand.  Your  lordship  says,  that  in  the  beginning  God  created  one 
man  and  one  woman.  I  do  not  understand  (I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon) 
what  a  man  is,  and  whv  he  is  called  a  man.'  My  eyes  were  now  opened,  in 
an  instant,  to  his  real  cnaracter ;  and  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  enabled,  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  to  lay  blow  after  blow  upon  his  sceptical  head,  with 
such  effect,  that  he  kept  falling  and  falling ;  and  though  he  made  several 
desperate  efforts  to  get  up,  he  found  himself  at  last  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
unable  to  stir.  Moung  Nhway-gnong,  who  had  been  an  attentive  listener, 
was  extremely  delighted  to  see  his  enemy  so  well  punished ;  for  this  Moung 
Long  had  sorely  harassed  him  in  time  past.  The  poor  man  was  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  least  angry  at  his  discomfiture ;  but,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his 
school,  said,  that  though  he  had  heard  much  of  me,  the  redity  rar  exceeded 
the  report.  Afterwards  he  joined  us  in  worship,  and  listened  with  great 
attention,  as  did  also  his  wife." — ^pp.  247,  248. 

The  anecdotes  of  theBurman  converts  have  led  us  into  such  copious 
extracts,  that  we  cannot  consistently  extend  this  article  to  any  greater 
lengthy  by  entering  into  the  other  very  interesting  points  in  the  history 
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of  the  mission.  For  a  considerable  space  of  time  Mr.  Judson  was 
alone  at  Rangoon.  His  wife's  health  was  reduced  to  that  state,  that 
it  became  necessary  that  she  should  visit  Europe.  Another  event  of 
importance  was  the  visit  to  Ava,  where  Mr.  Judson  presented  a  me- 
morial, which  was  disdainfully  rejected  by  the  monarch  of  the  golden 
foot.  Brother  Hongh  returned  to  British  India;  and  both  brother 
Wheelock  and  brother  Coleman  died,  the  former  after  his  return  to 
America,  the  other  in  Chittagong.  Dr.  Price  afterwards  arrived  to 
join  the  labours  of  the  great  teacher,  *  Yoodthan,'  when  the  court 
hearing  of  his  medical  skill,  caused  the  whole  party  to  be  brought  up 
to  Ava,  where  they  were  treated  with  mighty  condescension  by  the 
King.  The  favour  of  the  court  was 'indeed  such  as  to  encourage  high 
hopes  in  Mr.  Judson,  when  the  war  broke  out  with  the  British. 
Suspicion  then  fell  upon  all  the  ^  white  strangers*  in  Ava,  and  their 
property  was  seized ;  they  were  imprisoned,  and  treated  with  the 
harshest  severity.  Mr.  Judson  was  only  permitted  to  leave  a  loath- 
some prison,  when  the  British  army  approached  the  capital,  in  order 
to  serve  as  an  interpreter.  When  the  British  general.  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  became  aware  of  his  condition,  he  insisted,  with  such  firm- 
ness, upon  his  instantaneous  enlargement,  and  delivery  into  the  hands 
of  the  British,  that  the  government,  then  in  a  state  of  great  appre- 
hension, were  compelled  to  comply.  The  cession  of  several  provinces 
of  Burmah  to  the  British,  gives  Mr.  Judson  an  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishing his  mission  within  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  the  Company, 
where  he  will  doubtless  enjoy  a  free  and  fair  field  for  his  labours.  The 
last  we  hear  of  him,  when  the  last  part  of  this  publication  went  to 
press,  was,  that  he  had  once  more  ventured  into  Ava,  as  interpreter 
and  translator  to  Mr.  Crawford,  the  envoy  to  this  capital. 


POUTICAL  ECONOMY.^ 

The  outcry  which  has  been  set  up  by  a  certain  class  of  politicians 
against  political  economy,  is  something  like  the  anger  which  a  dull 
child  feels  against  his  Horn-book,  or  did  feel  before  that  venerable 
instrument  of  instruction  vanished  before  the  march  of  mind  and  the 
cheapness  of  paste-board.  The  pretensions  of  some  political  econo- 
mists may  be  excessive,  (as  where  will  there  not  be  puppies  1 )  but 
there  is  no  pretension  so  monstrous  as  that  of  a  man  who,  covering 
half  knowledge  utider  the  false  pretence  of  utter  and  indolent  ignorance, 
professes  to  have  a  right  to  legislate,  or  even  to  discuss  legislative 
measures,  without  a  icnowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
recommended. 

In  proportion  to  the  growth  of  society,  and  the  necessary  variety 
and  complication  of  interests  arising  with  its  growth,  is  there  a  de- 
mand for  instruction,  on  the  part  of  an  active  legislature.  If  it 
were  true,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were,  that  all  the  persons 
who  have  written  on  this  subject  have  been  mistaken — that  all  those 

•  An  Introductory  Lecture  on  Politicid  Economy,  deliTered  before  tbe  XJnivenity 
of  Oxford  on  the  6th  December,  1826.  }3y  Nassau  Wilham  Senior,  of  Magdalen 
College,  OxSotd,  AM.  PxofeMor  of  Political  Economy.    London.    Mawman.  ISfT. 
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who  ba?e  ^tt^ndod  to  political  eponQmy>  have,  for  no  etl^er  re^oq 
than  that  they  have  attended  to  it,  alvvq-ys  prijferred  bad  reasons  to 
good  ppes,  still  the  advantages  of  attention  to  their  researches,  would 
not  be  less  evideiit.  Without  the  aid  of  the  habit  of  attention, 
without  the  interest  and  conpexion  which  a  theory,  even  when  ^u 
errofieoqs  one,  giv^s  to  a  study,  the  facts  which  copae  within  the 
]<nowledge  of  an  individual,  are  disconnected,  barren — not  even 
remeipbered.  A  few  very  acute,  practical  men,  may  by  long  habits 
of  observation  have  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 
even  foroQ  rules,  that  is  to  say,  theories,  for  their  own  guidance 
in  those  affairs  jn  which  their  own  interests  are  concerned ;  but  that 
without  some  habits  of  study,  JEind  attention  to  political  economy, 
without  sopie  atteptipn  to  the  classification  of  facts  concerning  th^ 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth  in  society,  the  ipass  of  members 
pf  Parliament,  of  political  writers,  or  dilettante  inquirers,  will  have 
a  knowledge  even  of  facts  thpmselves,  is  a  supposition  which  has 
neither  reason  nor  experience  to  recommend.it.  The  men  who  have 
been  loiidest  in  their  contempt  of  theories,  have  been  just  as  signal 
in  their  ignorance  of  facts.  Men  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  profcssipg 
to  be  legislators,  inust  be  at  the  ?nercy  of  the  bol4^^t9  or  the  last 
asseyrtion.  The  late  4pbate  on  the  navigation  laws,  onp  of  the 
subjects  on  which  the  persons  who  have  fpade  war  against  theories 
have  raised  the  loudest  outcry,  was  a  signal  instance  of  this.  The 
whole  of  this  race  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  superior  practical 
knowledge  of  the  theorist  whom  they  had  poptemned,  that  they  were 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  small  portion  of  reason  which  they 
^ad  on  their  side. 

It  is  an  ill  omen  for  these  persons,  th^t  a  professorship  of  political 
economy  has  been  established  by  the  liberality  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual, but  still  established  in  one  of  the  old  cradles  of  learning. 
When  a  prejudice  absconds  from  Oxford,  it  cannot  linger  long  upon 
earth.  It  was  from  Oxford  tlj^t;  Astros  ^spended  to  heaven  in  the 
gown  of  a  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Mr.  Senior,  the  first  profiessor,  is  »n  able  ^ni  extremely  fvell 
instructed  man,  with  considerable  taleott  for  fi^ppsi^oi),  bpt  a  ]\U]^ 
too  much  passion  for  discovery  and  ppqtrPFPrsy,  as  W^  ^hPttld  j^dg^ 
at  least  from  the  notes  to  Dr.  What9}ey-9  Itogi.c.  Pplitical  l^fiQnQm^tP 
have  of  late  become  a  combative  race.  la  his  l^ctur.e^,  hpweyer,  WP 
hop^  Mr.  Senior  will  rather  indulge  the  tal^i^t  whipb  M  possi^ssp^  f(^ 
expounding  and  illustrating. 

Mr.  Senior,  after  describing  the  atrikiog  differences  b/^tife^p  th^ 
present  and  past  condition  of  thig  island,  aod  betw^pn  tb^  a/Cftual 
state  of  England  and  that  of  gome  othi^r  countries  more  favptt)re4  bf 
nature,  proceeds  thus: — 

''  It  is  impossible  to  consider  these  phenomena  without  feeling  anxious  to 
account  for  tnem ;  to  discover  whether  they  are  pcoaaipued  by  ,circi^i^^ai),ce^ 
unsusceptible  of  investigation,  or  regulation,  pr  by  causes  vrhich  q^n  hp 
pertained,  and  may  be  within  hpman  contri;^^.  To  }^,  a^  ISngli^hpipp^  |t 
i?  of  still  deeper  interest  tp  ipquire  whether  jthe  causes  of  our  superiority 
are  still  in  operation,  and  whether  their  force  is  capable  of  being  increased  or 
digiinished ;  whether  England  has  run  her  full  career  of  wealth  and  improve- 
ment, but  stands  safe  where  s^e  is;  pr,  whether  to  remain  stationary  is 
impossible,  and  U  depends  fifi  h»  institutjpi^  ^d  ber  ^|to^  o|i  u§r 
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government^  mi  on  ber  people>  whether  she  shall  recede  or  conUnne  to 
advance. 

'*  The  answer  to  all  these  questions  must  he  sought  in  the  science  which 
teaches  in  what  wealth  consists, — ^by  What  agents  it  is  produced,  and  according 
to  what  laws  it  is  distributed, —and  what  are  the  institutions  and  customs 
h^  which  production  may  be  facilitated  and  distribution  regulated^  so  as  to 
give  the  largest  possible  amount  of  wealth  to  each  individual.  And  this 
science  is  political  economy. 

"  If  my  definition  be  correct,  the  science  of  political  economy  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  branches, — the  theoretic  and  the  practical.  The  first, 
or  theoretic  branchy  that  which  explains  the  nature,  production,  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  will  be  found  to  rest  on  a  very  few  ffeneral  proposition^, 
which  are  the  result  of  observation,  or  consciousness,  and  which  almost  every 
man,  as  soon  as  he  hears  them,  admits,  as  familiar  to  his  thoughts,  or  at 
least,  as  included  in  his  previous  knowledge. 

"  Its  conclusions  are  also  nearly  as  general  as  its  premises; — those  which 
relate  to  the  nature  and  production  of  wealth,  are  universally  true :  and, 
though  those  which  relate  to  the  distribution  of  wealth,  are  liable  to  be 
affected  by  peculiar  institutions  of  particular  countries, — in  the  cases,  for 
instance,  of  slavery,  com  laws,  or  poor  laws, — the  natnral  state  of  thin^  can 
be  laid  down  as  the  general  rule,  aqd  the  anomalies  produced  by  particular 
disturbing  causes  can  be  afterwards  accounted  for. 

**  The  practical  branch  of  the  science,  that  of  which  the  office  if  to 
ascertain  what  institutions  are  most  favourable  to  wealth,  is  a  far  more 
arduous  study.  Many  of  its  premises,  indeed,  rest  on  the  same  evidence  as 
thoae  of  the  first  branch ;  for  they  are  the  conclusions  of  that  branch: — ^but 
it  has  many  which  depend  on  induction  from  phenomena,  numerous, 
difficult  of  enumeration,  and  of  which  the  real  sequence  often  differs  widely 
from  the  apparent  one.  The  machinery  of  civilized  society  is  worked  by 
^q  many  antagonist  springs^  the  dislike  of  labour,  the  desire  for  immediate 
enjoyment,  and  the  love  of  accumulation  are  so  perpetually  counteracting 
one  another,  and  thev  produce  such  opposite  conduct,  not  only  in  different 
individuals,  but  in  wnole  masses  of  people,  that  we  are  liable  to  the  greatest 
roiitakes  when  we  endeavour  to  assign  motives  to  past  conduct,  or  to  predict 
the  conduct  which  a  new  motive  will  produce. 

''  For  instance,  the  questions,  whether  the  poor  laws  have  had  a  tendency 
to  diminish  or  increase  the  population  pf  England  ?  'Whether  the  ^stai- 
mentary  Jaws  of  France  are  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  wealth  of  that 
country  ?  Whether  the  wealth  of  England  has  been  increased  or  diminished 
by  her  colonies  ?  M^ether  tithes  fall  principally  on  the  consumer  or  on 
the  landlord  ?  and  many  others,  of  which  the  facts  seem  to  lie  before  our 
eyes,  have  been  diligently  and  acutely  investigated,  and  are  still,  perhaps, 
undecided. 

*'  And,  if  we  are  ofUn  unable  to  trace  all  the  consequences  of  institutioM 
with  which  we  have  ^een  long  familiar,  how  much  more  difficult  mupt  it  be 
to  prediet  the  effects  of  measures  which  are  still  untried ! 

"  Inattention  to  the  distinction  between  the  practical  and  the  theoretic 
branches  of  political  economy,  appear^  to  ii^e  to  nave  occasioned  much  of 
the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevails  as  to  the  certainty  of  its  conclusions. 
Those  who  assert  that  it  approaches  to  the  accuracy  of  logic  or  medbuinics, 
inust  either  have  confined  their  attention  to  the  theoretic  branch,  or  have 
forgotten  that  the  practical  branch  must  sometimes  draw  its  premises  from 
particular  fscts,  respecting  particular  climates,  soils,  and  seaaons ;  apd  must 
sometimes  takp  into  account  the  influence  of  every  human  passion  and 
appetite,  under  every  modifipation  of  government  and  knowledge. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  the  uncertainty  which  affects  many  of  the  investigations 
of  political  economists,  has  been  rashly  attributed  to  them  all.  Because 
f^rom  probable  premises  they  have  deduced  only  probable  conclusions,  it  has 
been  sometimet  auppoaed  that  probalnlity,  and  that  of  a  low  degree,  ia 
tU  they  tan  attain* 
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'^  I  hope  in  the  ocmrse  of  these  Lectures  to  prove  the  tmth  of  tny  state- 
ment^ that  the  theoretic  hranch  of  the  science,  that  which  treats  of  the 
nature,  production  and  distribution  of  wealth, — ^is  capable  of  all  the  certainty 
that  can  belong  to  any  science,  not  founded  exclusively  on  definitions ;  and 
I  hope,  also,  to  show  that  many  conclusions,  and  those  of  the  highest 
importance,  in  the  practical  branch,  rest  so  immediately  on  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  theoretic  branch  as  to  possess  equal  certainty  and  universality/' 
—pp.  6 — 11. 

Logic  of  course  is  the  most  certain  of  all  sciences,  becaase,  as  it 
depends  upon  the  use  of  arbitrary  creations,  (general  terms,)  as  the 
artist  not  only  makes  all  his  tools  and  uses  them,  but  creates  the 
very  stuff  on  which  he  works,  it  is  his  own  fault  if  the  result  be  not 
certain.  But  when  Mr.  Senior  concedes  that  political  economy  is 
less  certain  than  mechanics,  he  concedes,  perhaps,  too  much;  for 
the  application  of  theoretical  mechanics  to  the  uses  of  life,  are  not 
much  more  certain  than  the  application  of  the  theory  of  political 
economy  to  the  same  purposes.  It  is  easy  to  decide  what  force  shall 
be  sufficient  to  draw  a  perfectly  hard  and  smooth  wheel,  Twhich  never 
existed)  on  a  perfectly  hard,  and  smooth,  and  level  surface,  (which 
is  no  where  to  be  found.)  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  know  what  power 
will  be  necessary  to  move  a  pair  of  wheels  from  London  to  York, 
without  knowing  the  state  of  the  road,  or  whether  a  road  exist.  Is 
it  not  notorious  that  nine  tenths  of  the  experiments  which  are  made, 
founded  on  scientific  principles,  by  scientific  eogiiieers,  fail?  Did 
not  some  eminent  mechanists  who  attempted  to  save.  Greece  by  varying 
the  paddles  of  a  steam-boat,  try  two  years  in  vain  ? 

Did  not  the  whole  body  of  London  engineers,  clubbing  their  science 
and  their  purses,  some  time  since  accomplish  a  vessel  which  ought  to 
have  moved  like  lightning,  but  would  practically  accomplish  only  two 
miles  and  a  half  an  hour  (with  the  tide)  ?  Did  not  Mr.  Brunei 
prove  that  the  water  ought  not  to  have  broken  into  his  tunnel,  and 
has  it  not  broken  in  ?  Has  he  not  showed  that  the  leak  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Thames  ought  to  have  been  stopped  by  his  clay-bags  1  Yet, 
because  the  ablest  men  experience  these  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments, are  we  to  despise  the  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  power,  and 
all  calculations  of  the  strength  of  metals,  or  the  pressure  or  resistance 
of  water  ?  or  could  we  doubt  that  Mr.  Brunei  would  be  better  at 
stopping  a  leak  in  the  Thames,  than  a  Lethhridge  or  a  Gooch, 
however  superior  the  two  latter  might  be  at  setting  it  on  fire? 

You  must  know  in  mechanics,  as  in  political  economy,  what 
materials  you  have  to  work  with  ;  you  must  make  allowance  for  knots 
in  your  wood,  and  flaws  in  your  metal ;  for  wind,  weather,  heat,  cold, 
contraction,  expansion,  and  finally  ignorance.  Neither  mechanics 
nor  political  economy  will  give  a  silly  man  brains,  nor  a  rash  man 
caution  ;  nor  enable  a  man,  from  the  knowledge  of  a  few  circumstances, 
to  calculate  the  effects  of  many.  In  all  science  the  difficulty  of 
application  to  the  practice  exists.  A  good  theoretical  chemist  may 
blow  his  eyes  out  in  an  experiment ;  an  excellent  surgeon  may  kill  his 
patient  if  he  is  tremulous  or  drunk ;  a  lord  might  poison  himself  in 
attempting  to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  great  Ude.  In  all  science 
there  is  little  absolutely  certain,  but  what  is  absolutely  impracticable. 
Yet  it  is  not  to  be  conceded  to  the  Boobies  that  science  is  therefore 
useless,  or  that   political  economy  is  more  uncertain  than  other 
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sciences,  because  it  is  more  incumbent  on  them  to  be  acquainted 

with  it.  , 

Mr.  Senior  weU  observes,  that  no  men  are  more  obstinate  theorists 

than  those  who  complain  of  the  theories  of  the  economists.    They 

speak  prose^  like  M.  Jourdan,  without  knowing  it.     Their  assumed 

ground  of  superiority  is  their  adherence  to  theories   proved  to  be 

false.     Quacks  are  not  entitled  to  abuse  the  practice  of  physic,  who 

have  themselves — 

**  Stores  of  deleterious  medicines. 
Which  whosoever  took  is  dead  since." 

His  illustration  from  the  case  of  Napoleon  is  good: — 

'^  There  never  was  a  roan  of  stronger  common  sense,  a  man  more  fitted 
to  draw  accurate  conclusions  from  few  or  doubtful  premises,  than  Napoleon. 
He  had  an  utter  horror  of  political  economy,  the  principles  of  which,  he 
said,  if  an  empire  were  built  of  granite,  would  mnd  it  to  powder.  On 
such  subjects  he  trusted  to  common  sense.  And  his  common  sense  was  an 
undistinguishing  acceptance  of  the  whole  theory  of  the  mercantile  system. 

'*  It  appears,  from  nis  conversations  at  St.  Helena,  that  he  fully  believed 
that  the  continent  must  be  a  loser  by  its  commerce  with  England,  and  that 
it  must  be  so  on  accoimt  of  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of  English 
commodities.  These  abominable  qualities  must,  he  thought,  enable  us,  in 
the  jargon  of  the  theory^  to  undersell  the  continent  in  its  own  market, 
and  ultimately  produce  its  ruin,  through  that  unfavourable  balance  of  trade, 
in  which,  what  is  received  is  of  greater  value  than  what  is  given.  He  thought 
that  he  could  put  an  end  to  this  trade  by  his  continental  system ;  without 
doubt  the  principal  object  of  that  system  was  to  ruin  England;  but  he 
appears  to  nave  implicitly  believed  tliat  it  was  also  a  blessing  to  the  conti« 
nent.  The  murmurs  of  his  subjects  and  allies  he  treated  like  the  com- 
plaints of  spoiled  children^  who  do  not  know  what  is  for  their  own  good,  and 
who,  when  experience  has  made  them  wiser,  will  embrace  from  choice  what 
they  have  submitted  to  from  necessity.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  1  think, 
that  these  opinions,  and  the  obstinacy  into  which  they  led  him,  were  the 
ultimate  causes  of  his  downfall. 

"  But  can  they  be  said  to  have  been  founded  on  common  sense  ?  If 
Napoleon  had  trusted  to  his  own  powerful  sense,  if  he  had  not  been  misled 
by  a  theory  as  wild  as  it  is  generally  received,  could  he  have  believed  that 
the  continent  was  injured  by  emoying  an  advantageous  market,  and  was 
injured  precisely  in  the  proportion  m  which  that  market  was  advantageous  ?  " 
—p.  31 — 33. 

The  following  passage  is  bold  and  well  plctced  :-^ 

*'  The  length  to  which  this  lecture  has  extended,  prevents  me  from 
dwelling  on  ue  many  other  prejudices  which  profess  to  derive  their  sanction 
from  the  much  abused  term  '  common  sense.'  I  will  onl^  suggest,  as 
instances,  the  common  opinion  that  the  unproductive  consumption  oTopident 
individuals  and  of  ffovemments,  the  mere  waste  of  armies  and  of  courts,  is 
beneficial  to  the  other  members  of  society,  because,  to  use  the  vague  and 
unintelligible  language  of  common  conversation,  *  it  promotes  the  circulation 
of  money ; '  and  the  equally  common  error,  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
subsistence,  arising  from  its  abundance,  is  injurious  to  the  manufacturing 
classes,  because  it  diminshes  the  market  for  their  commodities.  These 
opinions,  setting  aside  their  error,  are  so  paradoxical,  that  I  cannot  conceive 
a  man  with  a  mind  so  constituted  as  to  admit  them  unhesitatingly  if  they 
were  presented  to  him  when  perfectly  unbiassed.  But  they  are  favourable 
to  the  interests,  or  to  die  supposed  interests,  of  the  most  influential  members 
of  every  community.  They  nave  been  so  long  repeated,  in  so  many  shapes, 
and  on  so  many  occasions,  that  they  have  become  '  familiar  in  our  ears  as 
household  words ; '  and  there  is  not  a  more  common  mistake  than  to  suppose 
that  because  a  proposition  is  trite  it  must  be  true/'— p«  33,  34. 
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Afl  td  tlie  manner  In  whioh  Mr.  Senior  jnroposes  to  teach  political 
economy,  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  suhject  which  he  intends  to 
trace  or  to  follow,  we  have  no  very  clear  notion  from  his  introductory 
discourse,  and  the  part  of  the  lecture  which  seems  to  refer  to  that 
arrangement  is  not  so  clear  or  satisfactoiy  as  the  rest:^- 

^^  In  the  early  part  of  this  lecture  I  stated,  that  the  theoretic  hranch  of 
political  economy — that  which  explains  the  nature,  production,  and  distri- 
Dution  of  wealth — would  he  found  to  rest  on  a  few  general  propositions,  the 
result  of  ohservation,  or  of  consciousness.  The  propositions  to  which  I 
alluded  are  these : — 

<'  Firstlv.  That  wealth  consists  of  all  those  things,  and  of  those  things 
only,  whien  are  transferahle ;  which  are  limited  in  quantity ;  and  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  jnroduce  pleasure  or  prevent  pain  :  or  to  use  an  equi- 
valent expression,  which  are  susceptible  of  exchange;  (including  under 
exchange,  hire,  as  well  as  absolute  purchase ;)  or,  to  use  a  third  equivalent 
expression,  which  have  value. 

'^  Secondly.  That  every  person  is  desirous  to  obtain,  with  as  little  sacrifice 
as  possible,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  articles  of  wealth. 

^*  Thirdly.  That  the  powers  of  labour,  and  of  the  other  instruments  which 
produce  wealth,  may  be  indefinitely  increased  by  using  their  products  as  the 
means  of  further  production. 

**  Fourthly.  That,  agricultural  skill  remaining  the  same,  additional  labour 
employed  on  the  land  within  a  given  district,  produces  a  less  proportionate 
return.    And— 

'*  Fifthly.  That  the  population  of  a  given  district  is  limited  only  by  a 
moral  or  physical  evil,  or  by  deficiency  in  the  means  of  obtaining  those 
ardeles  of  wealth ;  or,  in  other  woras,  those  necessaries,  decencies,  and 
luxuries,  which  the  habits  of  the  individuals  of  each  class  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  district  lead  them  to  require." — ^pp.  34r— 36. 

Without  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  Mr.  Senior's  meaning,  it 
is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of  this  plan  of  teaching, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  these  general  propositions  cannot  be  taken  as 
true  without  great  limitation.  Omitting  the  consideration  whether 
the  third  and  fourth  propositions  to  a  certain  degree  contradict  one 
another,  the  fourth  is  contradicted  by  every  day's  experience.  By 
the  draining  of  marshy  or  ill  conditioned  land,  not  only  the  gross 
but  the  proportionate  return,  is  very  frequently  increased,  and  land 
which  with  a  small  quantity  of  labour  (whatever  the  degree  of  skill 
with  which  it  be  applied)  would  not  produce  at  all,  may  produce 
largely  when  that  labour  is  increased.  Neither  is  it  by  any  means 
true,  without  equally  large  exceptions,  that  ^<  the  population  of  a  given 
district,"  18  always  limited  only  by  those  circumstances  which  Mr. 
Senior  mentions ;  because  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
the  power  of  increase  of  the  human  race  forms  a  limit  to  the  population 
of  a  district  as  well  as  the  deficiency  of  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
necessaries,  decencies,  and  luxuries  of  life ;  wealth  may  in  fact  increase 
faster  than  population,  for  it  is  notorious  that  instances  are  not 
wanting  where,  without  the  intervention  of  physical  or  moral  evil, 
the  condition  of  the  people  has  improved ;  which  could  manifestly 
never  happen  if,  in  the  absence  of  evil,  the  deficiency  of  the  means 
of  obtaining  habitual  "  necessaries,  decencies,  and  luxuries,"  were 
the  only  circumstances  limiting  population. 

We  do  not  mention  these  defects  in  Mr.  Senior's  propositions,  by 
ivhich  he  intends,  we  presume^  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  principle 
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of  competitioiiy  the  doctrine  of  rent,  and  the  principle  of  population, 
nor  from  any  desire  of  carping  at  his  method,  or  of  contesting  his 
conclusions  as  far  as  we  can  anticipate  them,  (for  though  his  pro^ 
positions  are  too  large,  he  will  prohahly  so  limit  them,  in  his  ^pli- 
cation of  them,  as  to  fall  into  no  practical  error,)  but  to  show  him  that 
objections  similar  to  those  which  he  offers  to  the  definitions  of  other 
economists,  will  apply  to  his  own  language.  We  refer  to  ^^  a  Collection 
of  Economical  Definitions,*'  which  he  has  appended  to  Dr.  Whatley's 
LfOgic,  under  the  head  of  ambiguous  terms,  and  to  which  he  calls  the 
attention  of  his  hearers  at  the  conclusion  of  his  introductory  discourse. 

In  the  collection  of  ambiguous  terms  to  which  we  refer,  what  Mr. 
Senior  sometimes  calls  ambiguity,  is  an  evil  that  can  scarcely  be  guarded 
against ;  -for  however  strictly  a  man  may  adhere  in  the  use  of  a  term 
to  the  definition  he  has  given  of  it,  he  cannot  prevent  others  from  using 
it  in  a  different  sense.  All  that  can  be  hoped  for  is,  that  when  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  is  more  diffused,  the  most  convenient  definitions 
will  be  adopted. 

In  speaking  of  the  definitions  of  value,  he  says — ^^Mr.  Ricardo 
appears  to  set  out  by  admitting  Adam  Smith's  definition  of  value  in 
exchange.  But  in  the  greater  part  of  his  ^  Principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy' he  uses  the  word  as  synonymous  with  cost,  and  by  this  one  ambi- 
guity has  rendered  his  great  work  a  long  enigma." — ^p.  804.  But  of 
this  enigma  Mr.  Senior  soon  after  furnishes  a  solution,  which  must 
have  occurred  to  every  one  who  reads  Mr.  Ricardo  with  attention. 
'^  Having  decided  that  commodities  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  the 
labour  they  have  respectively  cost,  it  was  natural  to  call  that  labour 
their  *  value.*" — p.  305.  (Appendix  to  Whateley's  Logic.) 

It  was  surely  the  more  allowable  to  use  this  form  of  expression,  since 
at  the  outset  of  his  work  Mr.  Ricardo  especially  limits  its  application. 
'<  In  speaking  of  commodities,  of  their  exchangeable  value,  and  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  their  relative  prices,  we  mean  always  such  com- 
modities only  as  can  be  increased  in  quantity  by  the  exertionof  human 
industry,  and  on  the  production  of  which  competition  operates  without 
restraint." — p.  8.  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

Mr.  Ricardo  most  certainly  has  not  the  merit  of  a  good  logical 
arrangement.  His  work  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  investigation  and 
computation,  in  which  some  words  have  been  used  as  elements  of  the 
calculation  like  algebraical  signs,  rather  than  in  a  manner  suited  to  a 
popular  or  expository  treatise.  His  propositions  sometimes  need  ex- 
planation and  limitation  (generally  less  of  the  latter  than  those 
elementary  propositions  on  which  Mr.  Senior  thinlcs  the  theory  of 
Political  Economy  can  be  founded) :  but  what  he  needs  most  is  an 
attentive  reader-— one  who  will  bring  to  the  work  some  of  the  quality 
which  the  author  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree — the  desire  to  inform 
himself  rather  than  to  criticise. 

We  shall  conclude  by  quoting  from  the  Appendix  referred  to,  a  remark 
of  Mr.  Senior's  on  the  ambiguities  connected  with  the  use  of  the  word 
«  Wages." 

"  Another  most  fruitful  source  of  ambiguity  arises  from  the  use  of  the 
word  Wages  sometimes  as  expressing  a  ^[uanttty,  sometimes  as  expressing  a 
proporiton*  

'^  In  wdinary  language.  Wages  meaiM  tlM  afii<wii^  of  «tffu  comif^^ 
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rally  of  rilrer/  fliven  to  the  labourer  in  return  for  a  aren  exertion ;  and  they 
rise  or  fall^  as  tiiat  amount  is  increased  or  diminishea. 

"  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  they  usually  mean  the  labourer's  propor^ 
Hon  of  what  is  produced,  supposing  that  produce  to  be  divided  between  nim 
and  tne  capitalist.  In  this  sense  they  generally  rise  as  the  whole  produce  is 
diminished)  though,  if  the  word  be  used  in  the  other  sense,  they  generally 
fall.  If  Mr.  Ricardo  had  constantly  used  the  word  '  Wages'  to  express  a 
proportion,  the  only  inconvenience  would  be  the  necessity  of  always  translating 
this  expression  into  common  language.  But  he  is  not  consistent.  When  he 
says,  that '  whatever  raises  the  Wages  of  labour  lowers  the  Profits  of  stock,' 
he  considers  Wages  as  a  proportion.  When  he  says,  that  '  high  Wages 
encourage  population,'  he  considers  Wages  as  an  amount.  Even  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  who  has  clearly  explained  the  ambiguity,  has  not  escaped  it.  He 
has  even  suffered  it  to  affect  his  reasonings.  In  his  valuable  essay.  '  On  the 
Rate  of  Wages,'  he  admits  that  '  when  Wages  are  high  the  capitalist  has  to 
pay  a  larger  share  of  the  produce  of  his  industry  to  his  labourers.'  An  ad- 
mission utterly  inconsistent  with  his  general  use  of  the  word,  as  expressing 
the  amount  of  what  the  labourer  receives,  which,  as  he  had  himself  observed, 
may  increase  while  his  j^ropoWton  diminishes." — ^pp.  314,  315. 

This  distinction  is  useful,  and  not  enough  attended  to,  and  it  enables 
us  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Senior  with  a  favourable  impression  of  his  talent ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  time  which  he  will  have  occasion  to 
bestow  on  Political  Economy,  will  enable  him  to  contribute  as  well  to 
its  improvement  as  to  its  diffusion. 


BEN  NAZIR. 


To  learn  by  rote  words  which  convey  no  ideas  is  the  most  trying 
effort  of  memory.  School-boys,  aware  of  this  fact,  construe  their 
Crreek  and  Latin  verses  before  they  attempt  to  get  them  by  heart. 
Foote,  desiring  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  powers  of  a  man  who 
boasted  an  excellent  memory,  strung  together  in  the  style  of  a  story 
a  tissue  of  incoherent  nonsenses.  Mr.  Kean,  the  actor,  lately  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  remember  his  part  in  Mr.  Grattan*s  tragedy  of 
Ben  Nazir.  Was  the  fault  with  the  poet  or  the  player?  To  confess 
the  truth,  we  were  inclined  from  some  acquaintance  with  his  works  to 
impute  it  to  the  former ;  but  after  reading  the  tragedy,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  it  seems  to  us  very  much  like  other  tragedies, — 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  tragedies  now  are ;  and  that  we  see  no  particular 
reason  why  it  should  be  more  difficult  to  learn  it  by  rote  than  the 
Bertrams,  Evadnes,  Julians,  Brides  of  Abydos,  &c.  Indeed  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  as  good  a  tragedy  as  hands  could  make, 
for  there  is  the  usual  proportion  of  Ha's  and  Ob's,  and  observation 
has  taught  us  that  Ha*8  and  Oh's  are  the  main  ingredients  of  modern 
tragedy.  These  very  superior  interjections,  together  with  the  stage 
directions  in  the  last  scene  [^she  dies']  {_he  stabs  himself]  in  fact  con- 
stitute the  very  substance  of  the  play.  Were  we  therefore  to  consult 
our  own  tastes  only,  in  noticing  such  performances,  we  should  merely 
cite  the  *  draws  a  poignard,  and  so  forth,  at  the  end  of  the  piece, 
and  the  Ha's  and  Oh's  that  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  it :  but  as 
we  know  that  there  are  persons  in  the  world  who  think  it  necessary  to 
hear  some  account  of  the  immaterial  part,  the  plot  and  characters — 
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as  they,  are  ridiculoasly  called  lacns  a  non  lacendo— -as  if  it  mattered 
who  was  stahhed  to  the  heart  and  hy  what  means,  provided  only  he  or 
she  is  stabbed  to  the  heart ; — we  say,  being  aware  that  there  are  old- 
fashioned  folks  who  desire  information  on  these  points,  we  feel  bound 
to  endeavour  to  convey  it  to  them. 

Ben  Nazir  opens  with  a  conversation  between  Endes  and  Clotaire. 
Eudes  [from  BUta  dormio,  because  his  discourse  has  a  sleep-persuad- 
ing quaUty]  is  a  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  extremely  wishes  to  be  a  king 
without  knowing  how.  He  has  for  his  daughter  the  heroine  Emerance, 
and  at  the  time  we  first  make  his  acquaintance,  he  designs  giving  her 
in  marriage  to  a  certain  Moor,  Ben  Nazir  by  name,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  an  invading  army.  Eudes  had,  however,  before  promised  the  young 
lady  to  Charles  Martel,  so  that  he  is  in  what  the  French  call  a  false 
position.  Clotaire,  a  priest,  endeavours  to  dissuade  Eudes  from 
breaking  his  faith  and  wedding  his  daughter  to  an  infidel,  justly  and 
pointedly  inquiring, 

"  And  canst  thou,  Duke,  command  the  unholy  rite?" 

The  duke  upon  this  intimates  to  the  priest  that  his  reverend  habit 
shields  him,  and  long  prescription  licences  his  tongue, 

"  But  should  you  dare  arraign  your  Sovereign's  will," 

What  then  ?  Why  we  have  only  quoted  the  line  to  show  a  grand 
resource  in  the  dramatic  art.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  Clotaire's  transgression,  as  his  impunity 
has  just  been  predicated,  therefore  the  poet  gets  rid  of  the  matter 
handsomely  by  making  Clotaire  repeat 

*'  My  Sovereign?" 

Whereupon  they  fall  upon  a  dissertation  on  that  word;  his  grace, 
according  to  the  parliamentary  phrase,  explaining.  Much  of  the 
discourse  which  follows  is  of  so  strictly  political  a  nature  that  we 
cannot  pretend  to  follow  or  comprehend  it.  The  sum  is,  that  the  Duke 
thinks  Ben  Nazir  a  better  match  than  Charles  Martel,  and  in  commu- 
nicating this  opinion  he  is  not  over  civil  to  his  ghostly  counsellor,  whose 
mind  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  puny.  The  end  of  it  is  that 
Clotaire  goes  to  Emerance  to  prevail  upon  her  to  do  as  her  papa  bids 
her.  He  finds  her  in  a  wonderful  taking y  reading  a  letter  from  Charles, 
the  style  of  which  she  especially  commends — 

'*  How  luminous,  how  lovely  every  word." 

Here  is  the  epistle,  and,  bearing  this  praise  in  mind,  confess,  reader, 
the  blindness  of  love— 

—  *^  For  thee  alone,  my  Emerance, 

I  live  and  reign.    I  can  but  say  adieu ! 

Three  days  beyond  that  one  when  this  shall  reach  thee. 

Bring  me  to  thee        a  victor  yet  a  slave." 

"  How  luminous,  how  lovely  every  word !" 

The  lady  is  plainly  far  gone  in  love,  and  what  follows  in  further  evi- 
dence of  this  observation,  extremely  shocks  that  nice  sense  of  propriety 
on  which  we  value  ourselves.  Shall  we  be  believed  when  we  affirm 
that  this  fair  creature  hints  to  the  priest,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  that 
she  can  dispense  with  the  marriage  ceremony ; — she  seems  ripe  and 


ready  to  jump  over  a  broomstick,  nay,  tfmk  to  reject  that  tijftm  of 

wedlock— 

— -  "  Well,  father^  is  he  not  a  hero? 
It  needs  no  legal  bands  to  bind  me  to  him" 

Fie,  for  shame,  miss !  weVe  shocked  at  yon, — ^we  are.  And  to  hold 
each  immodest  language  to  a  reverend  clergyman  too,  who  stands  there 
blushing  like  a  blue  dog  in  a  cream  jug  at  yonr  naughtiness.  Oh  fie ! 
The  papa  having  witnessed  unobserved  the  huge  delight  of  Emerance 
on  reaaing  the  letter,  which  he  imagines  to  be  one  from  Ben  Nazir, 
is  greatly  pleased  at  her  raptures,  and  comes  in  and  fondles  the  young 
lady.  When  undeceived,  he  runs  sulky,  and  his  daughter  then,  after 
the  manner  of  all  daughters  in  such  predicaments,  begins  lecturing 
him  upon  the  impropriety  of  his  designs,  and  fairly  tells  him  that  if  he 
marries  her  to  the  moorish  gentleman,  there  will  be  a  terrible  row 
about  it  in  Heaven.    He  will,  she  says, 

——  '^  Rouse  throughout  high  Heaven — ^if  passion  lives, 

[A  prudent  t/] 

And  bums  for  earthly  wrongs  in  heavenly  bosoms — 
One  general  burst  of  an  indignant  horror !" 

She  shortly  afterwards  explains  that  Charles  is  in  much  better  cir- 
cumstances than  her  papa  had  imagined,  and  that  he  is  her  most  obe- 
dient slave.  On  hearing  this  Eudes  is  perfectly  delighted,  changes  his 
mind,  and  resolves  to  give  her  to  Charles. 

The  young  lady  in  this  place  betrays  further  evidence  of  the  ardour 
of  her  temperament.  Referring  to  her  lover's  promise  to  be  at  her  f^t 
in  three  days,  she  exclaims. 


"  Oh  Time,  rush  on  with  i&esh  invigorate  speed. 
For  I  am  sick  already  with  delay' 


Huncamunca  in  Tom  Thumb  expresses  herself  to  Liord  Grizzle  with 
more  moderation,  if  to  similar  general  effect,  and  we  think  it  easy  to 
perceive  that  Mr.  Grattan  has  had  that  model  in  view. 

^^  Now  hasten  for  the  licence,  haste,  I  pray. 
For  I  «m  in  the  mood,  and  cannot  stay" 

Clotaire  is  now  despatched  to  inform  Ben  Nazir  that  Eudes,  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  cries  off.  Whereupon  Ben  Nazir  exclaims  ^  Furies  of 
Hell,"  after  the  established  custom  of  all  first  villains  in  tragedies,  and 
talks,  you  may  be  sure,  of  the  desperate  pang  that  darts  through  his 
brain — ^^  'tis  ice,  'tis  fire,"  and  of  rage  and  madness,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  And  here  we  must  observe,  that  the  use  of  these  pangs,  hot  and 
cold,  does  infinite  credit  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Grattan  at  least,  what-* 
ever  reproach  their  omission  in  the  acting  may  have  brought  on  Mr. 
Kean.  We  must  say  that  we  like  to  see  a  tragedy,  with  the  old  ingre- 
dients in  it ;  and  we  would  not  give  a  straw  fw  one  in  which  the  brains 
do  not  burn  and  freeze,  and  in  which  there  is  not  a  proper  mention 
made  of  Hell  and  Tommy — ^^  Furies  of  Hell "  we  should  have  written — 
our  thoughts  were  In  Chancery.  Clotaire,  having  delivered  his  errand, 
walks  offwith  all  despatch,  as  becomes  a  prudent  man ;  and  Ben  Nazir, 
who  has  been  in  what  the  Scotch  term  a  dwam,  on  learning  of  the 
reverend  gentleman's  evasion,  heroically  declares, 

"  ni  follow^  sdse,  and  trample  on  him.    I'll' 


Fribble,  in  Mis9  in  her  Teem,  vfan  Ut  wmn  is  fairly  off  the  field, 
says  in  like  manner, 

''  111  after  and  cane  him--*' 
but  the  last  I'll  of  Mr.  Grattan  is  an  addition,  and  an  extremely  sub- 
lime one  it  is.     Mervan,  a  creature  of  Ben  Nazir,  interposes,  and 
prevents  the  Saracen  from  making  a  beast  of  himself  with  the  priest. 
Big  Ben  subdues  his  wrath,  and  contents  himself  with  the  proclamation 

"  Let  no  man  dare  to  slumber." 
Which  again  reminds  us  of  that  great  model  of  tragedy,  Tom  Thumb, 
in  which  King  Arthur  at  one  time  gives  naming  that  the  man  who 
frowns  b\^\\  lose  his  head,  and  at  another  issues  orders  for  the  whipphig 
of  all  the  little  boys.  The  "let  no  man  dare  to  slumber"  of  Mr. 
Grattan  was,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  intended  as  a  hint  to  the 
audience,  who  by  this  stage  of  the  play  might  naturally  be  supposed  in 
a  fair  way  to  forget  the  proprieties  of  place.  We  hazard  this  remark 
because  there  appears  to  us  td  be  much  art  in  making  the  dialogue  on 
the  stage  applicable  to  any  uncivil  disposition  in  the  spectators. 

— *—  "  Wake  and  hurl  [oontinnes  Ben]] 
Yon  battlements  to  earths" 

Soldiers  rush  in,  and  the  general's  lieutenant  ordefB  them  to  retire, 
remarking, 

"  Tis  but  die  General's  wonted  burst  of  wraih." 
Your  master's  a  fool,  he  says,  don't  mind  bini.    Here  is  a  pretty  state 
of  discipline  1    And  the  first  act  ends  without  the  correetion  of  litvte* 
nant  Mervan  at  the  triangles. 

In  the  second,  we  find  Eudes  proposing  to  make  minced  meat  of  Ben, 
and  his  daughter  admonishing  him  that  to  cut  the  throat  of  his  late 
ally  would  be  very  ungenteel  behaviour— 

*'  Shaming  the  blackness  of  the  shroudinff  hour 
With  felony's  black  blush — ^muffled  and  mute-^ 
To  strangle  gallant  foemen  in  their  sleep." 

Felony's  black  blush !  that's  fine  !  But  brush  is  perhaps  the  correct 
reading,  for  we  may  observe  that  felonious  persons  in  tragedies,  melo 
dramas,  &c.  always  wear  black  beards.  However,  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  young  lady's  idea  that  such  doings  would  be  vastly  improper  is  per* 
fectly  just.  Eudes,  nevertheless,  g^es  her  plainly  to  undeMaad  that 
she  is  a  fool,  and  knows  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter ;  and  she  is 
going  off  to  pray,  as  pious  children  (who  take  infinite  pains  with  their 
parents)  commonly  do  in  plays,  for  her  papa's  reformation,  when  who 
should  walk  in  but  our  injured  friend  and  gossip  Ben.  Ajs  Mathews 
says,  ^'  here  was  a  circumstance ! "  The  folks  think,  of  course,  that 
he  is  come  to  play  ancient  gooseberry  with  them ;  but  it  is  no  such 
thing,— he  is  gentle  as  a  sucking  dove,  and  only  came  to  break  his 
little  heart.  He  just  reproaches  the  maiden  for  disappointing  him,  and 
she  pithily  repUeis — 

"  'twas  my  father's  doing." 
Ben  then  releases  Eudes  from  his  engagement,  which  was  as  well, 
seeing  that  he  did  not  intend  to  abide  by  it ;  and  Eudes  asks  him  whe- 
ther he  is  sincere,  which  gives  Ben  occasion  to  deliver  himself  in  this 
sublime  language,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  more  than 
ma  or  two  j^aj-bMics 
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''  Tear  wide  my  breast — 
Look  at  the  heart  that  beats  and  bleeds  within, 
And  see  the  honest  stamp  imprinted  on  it'* 

In  tragedy  this  cutting  for  tbe  tmth  is  a  common  operation. 

The  honncing  style  of  the  proposal  at  once  wins  the  heart  of  Eme- 
rancCy  who  observes, 

'^  Sure  his  words  breathe  but  truth." 

We  see  what  takes  effect  with  the  daughter ;  the  father^  however, 
is  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  with  chaff.  He  must  have  something 
more  solid  than  words,  and  invitations  to  look  at  hearts  ;  and  what  Iff 
it  ?  Why  an  invitation  to  dinner.  * 

'^  In  fishing  for  men,  said  epicare  Quin, 

If  the  D in  H take  ddight. 

His  hook  bait  with  venison,  I  love  it  so  well, 
I  almost  am  sure  I  should  bite." 

What  Ben  baited  with  in  particular,  is  not  explained ;  but  he  asks 
them  all  to  dinner,  and  they  all  eagerly  accept  his  polite  invitation. 

"  fThy  this  is  noble"  says  Eudes  ;  aod  then  his  imagination  runs 
on  the  fine  wine  he  shall  be  regaled  with.  To  dinner,  in  the  Moor's 
camp,  they  all  go ;  and  at  dinner  they  are  all  made  prisoners.  Ben 
having  Eudes  thus  in  his  power,  just  thrashes  him,  by  way  of  a  prelude  * 
and,  after  this  entertainment,  holds  out  to  him  the  customary  alter- 
native of  freedom,  or  the  torments  of  a  dungeon,  as  his  daughter 
rejects  or  yields  to  his  tender  suit.    Upon  this  proposal  she  first  asks 

*^  Canst  thou  not  die,  my  father? — Die  with  me?" 

"  Ah,  do  for  once,  there's  a  good  fellow."  The  father,  however, 
hums  and  haws  about  it ;  so  Emerance,  without  more  ado,  blesses  Ben 
with  her  consents  in  these  obliging  terms  : — 

"  Ben  Nazir — ^man — ^monster ! — I  am  yours.— Oh,  heavens ! " 

In  the  next  act,  the  third,  wc  find  that  they  have  been  married,  and 
the  scene  opens  with  Mervan  soliloquizing  about  some  shabby  treat- 
ment he  has  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Ben. 

''  But  two  days  wedded,  and  already  base ! 
Who  could  have  thought  it?  " 

Mervan,  by  listening,  (a  favourite  resource  of  art  with  Mr.  Grattan 
— see  High  Ways  and  By  Ways,  passim,)  becomes  possessed  of  a 
secret  of  Ben's,  and  turns  traitor. 

Charles,  under  cover  of  a  fine  cloak,  now  pays  a  visit  to  Emerance 
in  the  camp  of  his  mortal  enemy,  Ben,  in  the  assumed  character  of  a 
messenger  from  her  father,  who  has  joined  his  army.  After  the  usual 
number  of  Ha's  and  Oh's  on  both  sides,  he  presses  her  to  elope  with 
him,  which  she,  standing  on  her  propriety,  declines:  he  therefore 
departs  in  great  dudgeon  and  grandeur,  and  meeting  Ben  by  the  way, 
salutes  him,  as  we  collect  from  the  latter  gentleman's  account,  rather 
uncivilly.  By  a  contre-temp  Emerance  betrays  to  Ben  that  the 
messenger  has  been  making  some  improper  proposal  to  her ;  and  Ben 
in  a  towering  rage,  commands  the  guards  to  seize  him.  Here  ends  the 
third  act  of  the  said  tragedy.    In  the  fourth,  we  are  entertained  with 
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an  edifying  conversation  between  two  officers,  who  discnss  Charles's 
absence  from  his  camp,  caused  by  the  sensible  expedition  we  have 
last  recounted,  and  ntter  some  original  ideas  on  the  subject  of  love, 
such  as  that  it  is  a  riddle,  and  so  forth ;  one  of  them  philosophizes 
for  the  instruction  of  Eudes,  on  the  indulgence  due  to  the  escapades 
of  kings,  tolerantly  observing, 

"  A  roval  truant's  but  an  erring  man ; 
I  judge  not  harshly,  and  I  pardon  soon 
Exuberant  nature's  trespass  'gainst  strict  duty." 

Very  well  for  a  subaltern,  or  a  non-commissioned  officer. 
Eudes  takes  up  the  parole, 

"  Kings  never  want  apologists,  my  friends. 
Officer,  Nor  slanderers—good  my  lord. 
Eudes.   I  fear  'tis  true. 
Officer,  I  know  it  is  notorious." 

We  cite  this  as  an  example  of  the  point  and  energy  of  the  dialogue. 

Charles,  in  the  assumed  character  of  king*s  messenger,  being  brought 
up  for  examination  before  Ben,  and  being  unfortunately  asked,  ^^  Who 
art  thou  ?'*  a  question  for  which  he  was  quite  unprepared,  calls  upon 
heaven  to  answer  it  for  him,  and  to  announce  his  name  in  thunaer, 
with  a  lively  accompaniment  of  lightning. 

"  Who  am  If  Oh,  indignant  heaven,  flash 
Upon  this  miscreant  infidel  thy  fire  forth. 
And  with  thy  thunders  tell  him  who  I  am." 

Here  we  may  remark  upon  that  old  trick  which  heroes  and  heroines 
have,  of  making  all  their  little  private  piques  and  nonsenses  the 
immediate  affair  of  heaven  itself.  Because  a  man,  who  does  not 
find  it  particularly  convenient  to  reply,  is  asked  who  he  is,  he  roars 
out,  that  heaven  is  indignant,  and  requests  a  thunder-bolt  to  deliver 
his  card  of  address !  So  too,  Emerance,  as  an  argument  against  her 
marriage  with  Ben,  declared,  as  we  have  shown,  that  there  would  be 
a  terrible  noise  about  it  in  heaven. 

How  Ben  was  disposed  to  put  up  with  the  thunder  and  lightning 
answer  we  have  quoted,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  because 
Emerance  judiciously  interposes  the  explanation,  that  the  rank  of 
the  king*s  messenger  is  eminent,  and  that  her  country's  nobles 

^'  Deem  it  disgrace  to  be  thus  questioned." 

Upon  this  Ben  commences  a  dissertation  in  disparagement  of  birth, 
while  Charles  controverts  him.  This  discussion  is  not  only  strikingly 
natural,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  scene,  but  also  in  itself 
extremely  instructive.  Ben,  impatient  of  his  adveraary's  manner  of 
arguing,  and  irritated  by  an  offensive  personality,  to  the  effect  of, 
**  I'm  the  better  man,"  thrown  into  the  tail  of  a  metaphor,  is  for 
putting  a  fnll  stop  to  the  discussion  by  stabbing  the  disputant ;  but 
Emerance  interferes,  proclaims  the  prisoner  king  Charles,  and  he  is 
marched  off  to  prison,  with  the  usual  circumstances  of  threats  on  the 
one  hand,  and  glorious  contempt  on  the  other.  This  brings  us  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  act. 

In  the  fifth,  we  have  Ben  taking  a  walk  in  a  gallery,  the  reason  of 
which  in-door  exercise  he  thus  fully  explains:-— 
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''  I  wandered  cfat,  to  the  dear  flarden. 
But  the  moon  looked  too  fiercekjf  m  my  fact ; 
I  plunged  beneath^  down  to  the  noisome  dungeons. 
•  •  •   •       •  •  • 

But  even  there  light  beamed  on  me.    A  glom^worm 
Had  through  some  creTice  crawled^  and  burned  above. 
I  fled  the  agonizing  ray" 

Oh,  shade  of  Richard  Briosley  Sheridan^  look  down,  and  confess 
thy  Critic  outdone !  "  The  moon  looked  too  fiercely  in  my  face." 
Poor  Ben !  Oh  the  naughty  bold  moon,  to  look  a  gentleman  out  of  his 
walk  in  his  garden  !  And  the  glow-worm  too,  with  its  agonizing  ray, 
as  bad  as  the  moon  !  All  things,  indeed,  at  this  period,  are  conspiring 
against  Ben  ;  not  only  moons'  and  glow-worms'  heads  and  tails,  but 
also  captains  of  tens  and  captains  of  hundreds.  Mervan,  who  after 
having  deserted  to  the  enemy,  had  returned  on  an  embassy  t6  Ben's 
camp,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  plot  of  the  piece,  by 
getting  himself,  of  course,  taken  prisoner,  again  escapes  ;  and  another 
traitor  who  accompanies  him,  before  taking  flight,  offers  to  release 
Charles,  which  he  refuses,  because,  though  approving  the  measure,  he 
does  not  like  the  man.  Ben,  on  hearing  this  anecdote,  is  so  pleased 
with  his  prisoner's  conduct,  that  he  sends  a  message  to  Charles,  in 
which  he  promises  him  any  honourable  boon  that  he  chooses  to  name. 
Charles  modestly  asks  free  intercourse  with  Ben's  wife ! 


"  Say,  I  would  range  this  castle—Zree/y  see 
The  chaste  and  modest  mistress. 


Here  we  have  Tom  Thumb  once  more.  When  the  choice  of  any 
boon  is  offered  to  that  hero,  he  replies^ — 

^'  I  ask  not  kingdoms,  kingdoms  I  can  conquer ; 
I  ask  not  money,  money  I  have  enough. 
I  ask  but  this — to  sun  myself  in  Huncamunca's  eyes." 

The  main  difference  consists  in  this  point  of  morals^— that  Hunca- 
munca  ia  a  single,  and  Eraerance  a  married,  lady. 
King  Arthur  exclaims,  on  hearing  Tom's  boon, 

*'  This  is,  indeed,  a  bold  request." 

Ben,  on  learning  Charles's  desire  to  have  free  intercourse  with  his 
wife,  obviously  delights  in  the  thought  of  the  damages. 

*'  Said  he  so  ?        its  mistress ! 
Oh  beam  divine  of  exquisite  revenge, 
Thou'rt  fallen  like  a  balm  drop  on  my  parched  breast. 
Yes,  he  shall  see  her — clusp  her — kiss  Ae;^— bound 
In  the  wild  riot  of  the  heart's  delirium — 
Revel  in  ecstacies  of  bliss — then — then—* 
Go,  lead  him  to  her  chamber ! " 

We  have  now  Emerance  and  Charles,  solus  cum  sola^  eichangiug 
Ha's  and  Oh's.  Ben  interrupts  their  tete  k  t^te,  and  the  rest  of  the 
play  will  best  be  told  by  a  dry  citation  of  the  stage  directions.  They 
eootain  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  tragedy.  In  the  previous  parts 
we  see  the  sheep  driven  up  to  market — their  struggles  and  wanderings 
— and  we  hear  their  bleatings,  and  the  barkings  of  their  dogs ;  but  'm 

*  A  manifest  plagiaiisn,  fi4m  tbe  MMnokssf  Miss  HsaistU  WIliM. 


the  stage  difeettons  we  come^  as  it  wore,  to  the  great  end  of  their 
trarely  the  slang hter-hoose,  the  steely  and  the  catting  and  slashing 
thereof. 

"  [He  kneeh,  and  lays  her  head  on  hie  breaet.  Emerance  revives^ 
Sees  Ben  Nazir,  and  shrieks.]  IDrawe  a  poignardJ]  [Placing 
the  poignard  against  Emerance  s  bosom.]  [Charles  attempts 
to  move,  Ben  Nazir  menaces.  Emerance  sinks.]  [^8he  diee."] 
[^Raisee  his  arm  to  stab  her ;  looks  on  her  face,  and  sees  that  she 
is  dead.]  [He  places  Emerance  in  Charleses  arms,  and  going  to 
plunge  his  poignard  in  his  own  breast,  sees  Eudes,  and  his 
followers^  with  Clolaire,  entering.]  [He  rushes  towards  BrudeSy 
who  presses  on  him.  Ben  Nazir  retires  towards  Emerance,  foU 
lowed  by  Eudes  and  his  soldiers.]  [He  stabs  himself.]  [He 
totters  totvards  Emerance* s  body,  falls  beside  it,  and  dies.]  " 

Such  is  modern  tragedy  in  general,  and  Mr.  Grat tan's  in  particuiar, 
which  the  public  had  the  bad  judgment  to  damn,  and  by  printing 
which  the  author  has  shamed  the  taste  of  the  age. 
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This  is  a  very  sensible  and  useful,  and  but  for  the  length  of  the 
title  page,  we  should  say,  unpretending  treatise.  The  information 
is  delivered  in  a  plain  and  unostentatious  manner,  on  a  subject  on 
which  knowledge  is  much  wanted,  by  a  large  number  of  noisy  mem- 
bers of  society ;  for  the  outcry  against  country  banks  is  frequently 
loudest  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  transactions  they 
carry  on  in  detail,  as  well  as  of  the  effects  they  produce  in  the  gross. 

A  great  part  of  the  prejudice  felt  against  banks,  and  especially 
against  country  bank-note  circulation,  arises,  we  are  persuaded, 
from  a  cause  of  which  those  who  are  influenced  by  it  are  them- 
selves seldom  sensible.  Many  of  those  who  arc  most  hostile  to 
the  ends  which  Cobbett  proposes  to  himself,  who  perhaps  seldom 
assent  to  any  of  his  reasonings,  and  would  be  disinclined  to  agree 
with  him,  even  if  he  were  right,  are  yet,  we  think,  worked  upon  by 
his  pertinacity,  and  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  strength  ana 
vividness  of  the  representations  of  the  supposed  evils  of  paper  money. 
Besides  a  small  class  of  zealous  adherents,  who  believe  him  when  he 
is  in  contradiction,  not  only  to  reason  and  experience,  but  (which  for 
them  must  be  a  greater  effort)  to  himself,  there  are  many  others  who 
display  towards  him  unmeasured  hostility,  and  probably  feel  towards 
him  and  his  intentions  unmixed  horror,  who  are  yet,  in  some  measure, 
guided  by  him  in  their  opinions  on  practical  questions  of  great  im* 
portance. 

*  A  practical  Treatise  on  Banking,  containing  an  Account  of  tlie  London  and 
Coastry  Banks,  ezbibitiiig  their  System  of  Book-keeping ;  the  Terms  on  which  they 
transact  Business ;  their  Customs  iu  regard  to  Bills  of  £zoliwge>  and  their  Method  of 
making  Calcnlations  \  also  a  View  of  Joint  Stock  Banks,  and  the  Branch  Banks  of  the 
Bank  of  England :  likewise  ample  Information  respecting  the  Banks  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  with  a  Summary  of  the  Evidence  delivered  before  the  Puiiamentary  Com- 
nittee*^  reiatiTo  to  the  £kipprepftidn  of  Ketet  uadef  Fiv«  PoumU  in  thOM  Cooatnah 
By  James  William  Gilbart.      18S7.    London. 
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If  men  were  decided  in  their  judgments,  as  they  are  commonly  sop* 
posed  to  be,  by  reasoning,  that  is,  by  weighing  pros  and  cons  against 
one  another,  like  a  number  of  small  weights  in  opposite  scales,  this 
would  be  inconceivable ;  but,  unfortunately,  few  minds  have  either 
scales  or  beams,  nor  indeed,  by  any  mind  can  the  advantages  and  dis^ 
advantages  of  measure  be  considered  simultaneously,  but  only  in 
rapid  succession.  That  good  or  evil  has  the  best  chance  of  influencing 
the  mind  which  is  represented  most  frequently  and  most  forcibly  ;  not 
that  which  is  in  itself  the  weightiest.  People  are  seldomer,  therefore, 
reasoned  into  measures  than  bored  into  them ;  sometimes  by  their 
friends — sometimes  by  their  enemies,  and  those  whom  they  know  to  be 
their  enemies. 

Cobbett^s  plan  of  proceeding  has  been  suited  to  the  nature  of  man- 
kind, as  well  as  to  his  own  temper.  With  great  powers  of  description ; 
with  the  ability  to  make  striking  pictures,  rather  than  to  weigh  or  to 
investigate,  he  has  applied  himself  to  depict  the  evils  of  '^  the  paper 
system,"  and  especially  of  the  bank  note  currency,  attributing  to  it, 
as  to  a  cause,  with  a  boldness  which  the  faith  of  his  readers  has  well 
justified,  every  mischief  with  which  it  happens  to  coincide  in  point  of 
time.  Every  variation  of  price,  as  if  prices  varied  nowhere  but  in 
England;  every  bankruptcy,  as  if  bankruptcy  was  unknown  else- 
where ;  the  occasional  misery  of  a  crowed  population,  as  if  a  crowded 
population  were  miserable  only  in  England ;  all  these  are  attributed  by 
him  to  the  paper  system,  not  looking,  of  course,  at  all  to  that  which, 
with  its  banking  system,  is  peculiar  to  this  country — ^its  unparalleled 
activity  and  power. 

Cobbett's  object,  however,  is,  if  not  good,  consistently  pursued  ;  he 
would  overthrow  the  whole  of  the  bank  note  system;  the  whole 
system  of  dealing  on  credit ;  all  public  and  private  banks ;  annihilate 
or  reduce  the  public  debt,  and  the  stocks  of  all  corporations  ;  and  by 
favour  of  the  confusion  thus  created,  effect  a  change  in  the  government, 
to  be  followed  by  an  adjustment  of  all  private  contracts.  He  is  not 
chargeable  with  the  folly  of  those,  the  unconscious  dupes  of  his  repre- 
sentations, who  snap  and  snarl,  and  nibble,  at  parts  of  the  system, 
(to  which,  as  perhaps  the  most  useful,  he  has  directed  his  chief 
powers  of  misrepresentations)  without  wishing  to  injure  the  whole. 

We  hope  it  is  not  too  late,  as  the  portentously  foolish  project 
for  suppressing  the  small  note  currency  in  Scotland  seems  to  be  aban- 
doned, to  inquire  what  is  likely  to  be  the  benefit  of  the  plan  so  hastily 
adopted,  though  not  yet  executed,  for  suppressing  it  in  England. 

The  advantages  of  this  measure  are  represented  to  consist  in  the 
removal  of  certain  evils  alleged  to  be  attendant  on  the  small  note 
circulation,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  them,  are  these : — 1. 
Distress  was  occasioned,  by  the  insolvency  of  the  issuers  of  the  notes, 
to  the  poorer  classes.  2.  An  effect  was  produced  on  prices,  and 
consequently  on  the  foreign  exchanges,  by  an  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  issues  of  these  notes.  3.  An  encouragement  was  given  by  them 
to  improvident  speculation. 

We  shall  examine  these  evils  in  detail,  and  in  doing  so,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  attend  to  a  maxim  not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind, 
in  reasoning  on  the  partial  alterations  of  a  system,  that  the  attention 
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must  be  strictly  limited  to  the  part  to  be  chaDged,  and  that  we  must 
not  allow  any  real  or  imputed  evils  of  other  parts  of  it  to  influence  our 
judgment  on  the  matter  in  question. 

1.  The  suffering  to  the  poor,  from  the  insolvency  of  the  issuers  of 
small  notes,  is  probably  the  argument  which,  with  speculative  poli- 
ticians and  the  people  in  London,  who  seldom  see  a  small  note,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  operations  of  a  country  bank,  has  had  the 
greatest  effect ;  but  the  real  state  of  the  case  is  explained  by  a  writer 
of  great  practical  knowledge,  in  the  following  paragraph :  * 

'^  A  great  misconception  prevails,  that,  when  a  country  bank  fails,  the 
labouring  poor  suffer  greatly  by  holding  its  notes.  Wages  are  usually  paid 
between  five  and  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening.  The  notes  that 
labourers  receive  are  paid  away  to  shopkeepers  before  eleven  o'clock  the  same 
night.  If  the  banker  have  failed  before  the  notes  are  paid  to  the  labourer, 
or  do  not  open  his  bank  on  Monday  morning,  the  notes,  bv  law,  revert  to  the 
master  who  paid  them.  If  they  be  held  beyond  the  time  of  the  bank  opening, 
the  notes  are  kept  at  the  risk  of  the  holder,  who  is  very  rarely  a  poor  labourer. 
If  the  labourer  have  saved  money,  and  placed  it  in  a  bank  that  fails,  he  is 
Entitled  to  great  commiseration;  but  he  is  then  a  man  of  capital,  and  must 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  managing  his  own  affairs.  You  have 
recommended  to  him  the  savings  bank,  and  ofi^ed  him  inducements  to  de- 

Soeit  his  money  therein.  If  he  prefer  another  security,  and  sustain  injury 
lereby,  he  has  no  more  just  claini  for  your  interference  on  his  behtdf,  than 
the  man  has  who  lends  money  to  the  Ureeks,  and  sustains  loss.  When  a 
banker  fails,  the  public  sustains  but  little  direct  loss  b^  holding  the  small 
notes.  Almost  all  the  small  notes  are  either  then  m  the  possession  of 
shopkeepers  indebted  to  the  bank ;  or  they  take  means  to  obtain  them,  be- 
cause they  can  be  paid  for  their  full  nominal  value,  in  discharge  of  the 
banker's  claim  on  tne  shopkeeper.  The  law  firowns  at  this,  but  it  has  not 
yet  prevented  the  practice.  Printed  handbills  are  yet  posted  up  in  the  shop 
winaows  in  Yorkshire,  offering  to  take  Wentworth's  notes  at  their  full  value, 
{in  real  value,  ten  or  twelve  shillings  in  the  pound)  in  pajrment  for  goods, 
although  the  bank  failed  ten  months  ago,  and  has  paid  no  dividend. 

^'  In  point  of  fact,  when  a  bank  fuls,  the  loss  to  tlie  labourers,  by  with- 
drawing from  the  masters  the  means  of  continuing  their  emplovment,  is 
a  hundred  times  the  extent  of  that  which  they  sustain  by  holding  tneir  notes. 
Where  the  labourers  of  England  have  lost  one  penny  by  the  breaking  of  the 
banks,  they  have  lost  one  nound  by  even  the  threat  of  withdrawing  the 
small  notes  from  circulation.  — ^pp.  34,  35. 

Even  this  able  writer,  it  is  to  be  observed,  has  not  clearly  enough 
brought  to  view  the  fact,  that  the  abolition  of  small  notes  could  not 
protect  in  any  case  the  labouring  man,  who  is  a  depositor  with  a  bank 
that  fails.  But  it  is  obvious,  from  the  explanation  hero,  given,  that 
the  suffering  to  the  labouring  poor,  as  holders  of  small  noteSy  must 
be  extremely  slight.  The  distress,  we  believe,  which  has  been  felt, 
has  been  by  the  class  above  the  lowest,  who  have  collected  sums  in 
this  kind  of  currency,  in  order  to  make  specific  payments,  ex,  gr,  their 
rents.  But  whatever  the  amount  of  suffering  from  this  cause,  it  is 
obvious,  that  it  might  have  been  prevented,  without  suppressing  the 
small  note  circulation,  by  taking  security  from  its  issuers.  Whether 
this  special  security  for  one  class  of  creditors,  voluntary  creditors, 
against  the  default  of  their  debtors,  should  be  enforced  by  law  (as 
a  police  regulation  for  the  protection  of  those  who  ought,  by  their  own 
discretion,  lo  protect  themselves)  is  doubtful.     It  would,  we  have  no 

*  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Canning.    By  H.  Burgess,  Esq.    1826. 
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doobty  have  been  snffioient,  to  hare  uUawed  bankers  to  gire  tbeir 
security  to  the  governmeDt,  and  to  have  had  (when  they  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  permission)  the  fact  announced  on  the  face  of  the 
notes.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  competent  for  those  to  whom  an 
expedient,  which  would  have  prevented  all  danger  from  insolvency, 
was  open,  to  allege,  that  the  sufferings  from  insolvency  form  an 
argument  for  the  entire  suppression  of  this  kind  of  circulation.  This 
allegation  must  be  entirely  put  out  of  the  question. 

2.  The  effect  of  this  species  of  circulation  upon  prices,  and  upon 
the  exchanges,  must  arise  either  from  its  quantity,  or  from  something 
peculiar  in  its  quality.  Its  amount  has  been  estimated  from  four  to 
six  millions.  The  other  country  bank  notes  may  be  taken  at  twelve ;  the 
bank  of  England  notes  at  twenty  millions.  The  quantity  of  sovereigns 
actually  in  circulation,  can  only  be  guessed  at;  for  though  the  quantity 
coined  is  known,  the  quantity  exported,  and  that  in  the  coffers  of  the 
bank,  are  both  unknown  ;  it  is  probably  under-estimated  at  eight 
millions.  The  country  small  notes  thus  form  about  the  ninth  part  of 
that  which  is  commonly  called  currency,  but  it  forms  a  much  smaller 
fraction  of  the  other  paper  by  which  purchases  and  sales  are  effected, 
which  is  received  and  given  in  payment,  and  which  is  in  fact  neither 
more  nor  less  money  than  these  notes  themselves.  According  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Loyd,  the  well-known  banker,  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords, (quoted  by  Mr.Gilbart,)  nine-tenths  of  the  cir- 
culation of  Manchester  consist  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  same  state 
of  things  exists  in  some  other  parts  of  Lancashire ;  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  well  known,  that  it  is  through  bills  of 
exchange,  nearly  all  great  commercial  transactions  are  carried  on.  The 
mere  stamps  on  these  bills  produce  yearly  a  revenue  of  from  5  to 
600,000/.  (in  1815,  so  much  as  673,116/.)  The  stamp  duty  is  so 
much  more  per  cent,  in  bills  for  small  than  on  those  for  large  sums, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  average  of  the  per  centage,  and  there- 
fore of  the  total  amount  of  bills  brought  yearly  into  existence. 
Mr.  Burgess,  calculating  from  other  data,  believes  there  are  always 
bills  representing  300  millions  in  existence,  of  which  one  half,  150 
millions,  are  in  circulation,  "  representing  the  transfer  of  commo- 
dities as  much  as  any  other  description  of  currency." — (pp.  24,  25,  of 
his  Letter  to  Mr.  Canning.)  The  amount  of  the  stamp  duty  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  Mr.  Burgess's  estimate  is  exaggerated,  but  it 
does  not  allow  us  to  doubt  that  this  species  of  currency,  in  amount,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  all  the  bank-notes  and  gold  in  the  kingdom.  Ju  London  too, 
the  unstamped  checks  interchanged  at  the  clearing  house  (representing 
money,  but  never  actually  changed  into  money)  form  a  large,  distinct 
and  substantive  currency,  more  than  equal  in  amount  to  the  small 
notes.  It  is  not  then  by  the  amount  of  the  small  notes,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  currency,  that  any  peculiar  effect  could 
have  been  produced  ;  a  twentieth  part  of  the  currency  could  not,  by 
its  quantity y  have  produced  a  greater  effect  upon  prices  than  nineteen*- 
twentieths. 

As  to  the  peculiar  quality  of  this  small  fraction  of  the  circulation, 
it  so  happens,  that  the  variations  in  the  amount  stamped  of  1/.  notes 
are  less  considerable  than  those  of  the  5/.  notes.  According  to  the 
returns  presented  to  Parliament,  the  highest  quantity  of  5/.  notes 
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ttamped  for  10  yean,  preceding  1826,  was  4,176,805/.  In  1818  ;  the 
lowest,  1,069,030/.  in  1820;  the  highest,  after  18-20,  was  2,874,345/. 
in  1825.  Of  1/.  notes,  the  highest,  also  in  18J8,  was  2,875,715/.; 
the  lowest  also,  in  1820,  1,612,614/.;  the  highest  after  that  year, 
dy31 1,861/.  in  1825.  The  variations  in  5/.  notes  have  thus  hecn,  as 
41,  10,  28.     Those  of  1/.  notes,  88,  16,  33.'*' 

3.  As  to  the  allegation  of  the  peculiar  liahility  of  the  small  note 
currency  to  increase  speculation,  that  is  to  say,  improvident  specula- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  from  experience,  that  it  is  true,  or  to 
conjecture,  from  its  nature,  that  it  should  be  true.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe,  that  London,  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  where  the  small 
notes  do  not  exist,  are  the  least  speculative  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  difficult  to  conjecture,  why  a  man,  to  whom  a  5/.  note  is  lent, 
should  be  less  speculative  than  a  man  to  whom  five  1/.  notes  are  lent. 
If  the  small  note  circulation  be  replaced  by  gold,  pro  tantOy  bankers 
must  diminish  their  credits,  because  they  will  have  less  to  lend.  If 
there  be  a  waste  of  wealth,  and  a  diminution  of  credit,  there  will  be 
less  foundation  for  speculation,  as  in  like  manner,  by  burning  our  food, 
we  might  lessen  the  evils  of  excess  of  diet.  But  as  it  may  be  pretty 
safely  asserted,  that  the  employment  of  capital  is  on  the  whole  pro- 
fitable, it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  wise  to  destroy  a  mass  of  it,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  partially  wasted. 

We  will  give  Mr.  Gilbart's   view  of  the   consequences    of   the 
measure  we  have  discussed : — 

"  What  will  be  its  effect  upon  individuals  generally?  People  must  take 
sovereigns  instead  of  small  notes.  But  these  sovereigns  may  be  a  little  short 
of  weight.  AVhcn  the  Bank  of  England  resumed  cash  payments,  the  bankers 
clerks  were  obliged  to  carrv  a  pair  of  scales  in  their  pockets  to  weigh  the 
guineas,  half-guineas,  ana  seven  shilling  pieces,  that  were  offered  in  pay- 
ment of  bills  of  exchange.  And  full  well  they  recollect  with  what  sensations 
they  saw  an  individual  take  out  a  hoard  of  guineas  to  pay  a  bill ;  what  time 
it  cost,  what  altercation  took  place,  how  the  monev  was  shifted  from  one 
scale  to  another,  and  how  often  it  would  have  puzzled  a  philosopher  to  de- 
cide the  simple  question  whether  a  guinea  was  or  was  not  the  full  weight 
The  guineas  were  called  in,  and  the  scales  were  of  no  further  use,  as  the 
sovereigns  being  all  new,  required  no  weighing.  But  sovereigns  will  wear 
away,  and  become  light  as  well  as  guineas ;  what  then  is  to  be  done  ?  The 
scales  must  be  produced  again.  A  pair  of  scales  or  balances  will  become  a 
necessary  piece  of  furniture  in  the  shop  of  every  tradesman.  Now  all  this 
weighing  takes  up  time,  and  is  a  great  interruption  to  business.  A  thousand 
1/.  notes  might  be  counted  in  less  time  than  a  hundred  sovereigns  could  be 
weighed.  But  trouble  is  not  all — there  is  the  risk.  Persons  who  live  in 
towns  may  run  to  a  shop  and  weigh  a  sovereign  they  are  going  to  receive ; 
but  what  u  to  be  done  ny  those  who  live  in  the  country  r  The  gold  will 
wear  away,  and  the  loss  must  be  borne  by  somebody.  A  party  might  write 
upon  a  I/,  note  the  name  of  the  person  of  whom  he  received  it;  and  if  it 
were  bad,  he  could  recover  the  value ;  but  he  cannot  write  upon  a  sovereign ; 
if  it  be  bad  or  light,  he  must  bear  the  loss. 

*'  A  thousandsovereigns  are  a  thousand  times  as  heavy  as  one  sovereign, 
but  a  thousand  pound  note  is  no  heavier  than  a  1/.  note.  Persons  who  have 
to  travel  a  long  way  to  market,  and  who  carry  with  them  the  money  they 
intend  to  lav  out,  would  find  it  more  convenient  to  carry  paper  than  gokL 
Collectors  of  money  and  bankers  clerks  would  rather  receive  oank  notes  than 
sovereigns^  because  they  are  a  less  weight  to  carry. 

*  A  calculation  of  the  probable  amount  in  circniatioo.  would  not  be  more  unfevoor^ 
able  to  the  tmall  notes  in  compaiiflon  with  the  larger  ones. 
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^'  Again^  soYereigns  cannot  be  sent  by  post.  If  I  owed  a  person  in  the 
country  three  or  four  pounds,  I  could  enclose  the  amount  in  a  letter,  but 
I  cannot  enclose  the  gold.  And  here  I  must  observe,  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land does  not  grant  bank  post  bills  under  10/.  Now  many  bankers  and  stock- 
brokers receive  dividends  which  they  remit  immediately  to  their  principals. 
But  suppose  the  dividend  amounts  to  any  sum  under  10/.  now  is  it  to  remitted? 
If  indeed  the  person  lives  at  a  place  where  there  is  a  country  bank,  it  may  be 
remitted  through  that  bank,  but  it  cannot  be  sent  by  post.  I  have  known 
some  charitable  persons,  who  wished  to  do  good  by  stealth,  regret  that  they 
cannot  now  enclose  a  1/.  note  in  a  letter,  and  send  it  to  a  i>oor  family  or 
a  diaritable  institution  anonymously,  but  are  obliged  to  take  (give  ?)  a  sove- 
reign in  propria  persona" — pp.  40,  41. 

This  is  a  painful  fact.     Mr.  Gilbart  proceeds : — 

''  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  law  upon  an  individual  manufacturer  ? 
In  r^i;ard  to  those  wealthy  manufacturers  who  want  no  accommodation  from 
a  banker,  the  law  perhaps  will  have  little  effect.  But  very  few  manufacturers 
are  of  this  description.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
receive  from  a  country  bank  either  as  a  loan,  or  in  exchange  for  long  dated 
bills  not  negotiable  in  London,  500/.  or  1000/.  per  week  to  pay  his  workmen's 
wages.  Ab)ve  two-thirds  of  this  sum  will  probably  be  m  1/.  notes.  But 
small  notes  are  abolished.  What  is  he  to  do  now  ?  Five  pound  notes  will 
not  suit  him,  because  his  men  do  not  earn  each  of  them  5/.  per  week ;  and  if 
he  classed  two  or  three  of  them  together,  and  gave  them  ^/.  between  them, 
they  must  take  it  to  the  bank  to  be  exchanged  before  they  can  divide  it-  In 
this  emergency  the  manufactu;rer  may  adopt  either  of  these  three  ways. 
First,  he  may  procure  sovereigns  from  his  banker: — secondly,  he  may 

Procure  his  banker's  acceptance  in  exchange  for  his  long  bills,  send  it  to 
«ondon  to  be  discounted,  and  have  the  amount  remitted  in  sovereigns : — or, 
thirdly,  he  may  open  '  a  tommy  shop,'  and  pay  his  men  their  wages  in  food 
and  clothing.  With  regard  to  the  first  plan,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
bankers  will  lend  sovereigns  on  the  same  terms  as  their  own  notes.  They 
will  of  course  charge  an  extra  commission,  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
manufacturer.  As  to  the  second  plai\,  the  banker  would  in  this  case  too 
charge  a  commission  upon  his  acceptance,  and  the  manufacturer  would  have 
to  bear  the  risk  and  expense  attending  the  transmission  of  the  gold,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  numoer  of  bills  of  exchange  would  be  increased,  and  this 
would  have  the  same  effect  upon  prices  and  exchanges  as  the  increase  of 
the  country  notes.  The  other  plan  is  illegal.  An  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  a  few  years  ago  to  prohibit  the  practice.  But  this  act  may  be  as  easily 
evaded  as  the  laws  of  usury.  It  is  only  necessary  to  let  the  shop  be  kept  in 
another  person's  name.  By  adopting  this  plan,  the  manufacturer  would  nave 
little  occasion  for  gold,  lue  goods  sold  in  the  tommy  shop  would  be  paid 
in  the  usual  way  by  a  bill  on  London.  It  is  obvious  that  in  adopting  either 
of  the  first  two  plans,  the  manufacturer  must  incur  increased  expense,  and  in 
the  latter  plan  the  workmen  would  be  subject  to  those  extortions  which  are 
supposed  to  be  practised  in  shops  of  that  description. 

**  After  the  run  in  December,  1825,  several  bankers  in  Lancashire  drew  in 
their  notes,  and  burnt  them.  In  one  instance  a  banker  took  a  bundle  of 
13,000/.  and  put  it  into  the  fire  at  once.    One  of  the  witnesses  was  asked — 

"  '  How  have  the  manufacturers  paid  their  workmen  since  the  small  notes 
were  destroyed  to  that  extent  ? ' 

** '  To  answer  that,  I  must  divide  the  manufacturers  into  three  classes : — 
the  first  and  wealthiest  do  now,  as  they  can  at  all  times,  pay  their  workmen 
with  the  notes  of  the  national  bank,  without  the  intervention  of  any  agent  or 
^nker,  and  they  do  pay  their  workmen  in  that  manner.  The  second  class, 
not  so  wealthy  as  the  former,  are  in  connection  with  some  of  the  largest 
bankers,  such  as  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.  of  Manchester,  and  through  their 
intervention  Uiey  would  obtain  Bank  of  England  notes  or  gold,  and  would 
continue  their  operations.    The  third  class,  infinitely  the  greatest  in  number. 
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as  well  as  in  the  aggTc»;ate  amount  of  their  transactions ;  but  the  poorest 
cannot  resort  to  either  of  the  former  means  of  obtaining  money  to  pay  their 
workmen.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  obtain  accommodation  from,  the 
coimtry  banks  in  their  neighbourhood  in  which  they  live.  Since  the  con- 
traction of  the  circulating  medium  they  have  hardly  oeen  able  to  pay  their 
workmen  at  all :  they  do  it  partly  by  checks  on  provision  dealers,  partly  in 
goods,  and  partly  by  collecting  from  mealmen  ana  bakers  the  notes  of  banks 
circulating  within  eighty  miles  of  the  place  in  which  they  live.'  * 

"  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  act  upon  a  country  banker  ?  It  is  certain 
the  country  banker  will  save  the  expense  of  stamps  and  of  engraving  upon 
his  small  notes,  and  he  will  also  save  the  expense  of  procuring  tneir  payment 
ip  London.  But  then  he  must  find  gold.  Let  us  suppose  a  country  banker 
has  10,000/1  in  circulation  in  small  notes.  He  must  supply  their  place  with 
sovereigns.  He  will  perhaps  sell  out  10,000/.  new  four  per  cent,  stock  and 
have  the  amount  remitted  in  gold.  Here  is  a  loss  at  once  of  400/.  per  annum 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  as  a  dividend  upon  his  stock.  It  is 
obvious  he  cannot  afford  to  issue  these  sovereigns  on  the  same  terms  that  he 
previously  issued  the  small  notes.  He  will  charge  an  extra  commission  to 
repay  himself  the  400/.  per  annum  which  he  has  lost. 

"  But  suppose  the  banlcer  reasons  with  himself  in  this  way — *  I  now  without 
any  risk  or  trouble  to  myself  receive  400/.  per  annum  dividend  on  this  stock* 
If  I  sell  it  out,  and  discount  three  months'  bills  at  five  per  cent,  and  charge 
a  quarter  commission,  I  shall  get  six  per  cent,  that  is,  600/.  per  annmn.  But 
then  I  must  deduct  ^om  this  amount  the  expense  of  transmitting  the  gold^ 
a  portion  of  the  expense  of  my  establishment,  and  the  loss  that  will  oc- 
casionally  take  place  through  discounting  bad  i  o.  I  will  not  sell  my  stock : 
let  those  who  want  sovereigns  get  them  elsewhere.'  In  this  case  the  banker 
will  restrict  his  business.  The  manufacturer,  unable  to  obtain  the  usual 
accommodation,  will  restrict  his  business  also.  Labourers  will  be  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  the  productions  of  the  country  will  be  diminished."-'— 
pp.  41 — *4. 

Mr.  Gilbart  does  not  here  altogether  keep  clear  of  the  same  error 
which  the  enemies  of  small  notes  fall  into, — ^they  attack  small  notes 
on  grounds  which  would,  if  real,  justify  them  in  attacking  all  paper 
currency,  all  credit.  Mr.  Gilbart,  in  aefence  of  them,  alleges  some 
advantages,  which,  so  long  as  other  paper  currency  exists,  we  shall 
not  be  deprived  of;  but  he  also  touches  on  a  yery  important  point. 

The  small  note  circulation  diffuses  capital  throughout  the  country, 
by  making  it  worth  while  for  a  banker,  who  enjoys  the  profit  of  an 
issue  of  notes,  to  establish  himself  in  a  district  where,  as  a  mere  loan 
agent,  or  lender  of  his  own  money  at  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  by 
law,  he  could  not  exist.  It  is  not  an  aggravation  of  the  evils  of  the 
funding  system,  as  some  have  foolishly  asserted — ^but  a  counter-acting 
power.  It  lessens  that  centralization  of  wealth  which  is  the  tendencf 
of  the  funding  system  to  encrease.  The  stock-holder  who,  having  the 
power  of  issuing  notes,  now  resides  in  a  country  town,  superintends  the 
application  of  his  loans,  and  exercises  a  salutary  moral  and  commercial 
influence,  would  be  drawn  to  the  large  towns,  principally  to  London, 
where  he  could  most  readily  turn  his  capital,  with  much  less  labour 
and  risk,  if  with  a  somewhat  smaller  profit.  We  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  there  would  not  still  be  money-lenders  in  the  country, 
nnder  the  same  or  other  names ;  but  in  a  given  town  or  district  they 
would  not  be  so  respectable.  Their  labour  would  be  great  in  pro» 
portion  to  the  sums  they  could  employ ;  and  not  having  the  profit  of 

*  Lords'  Report,  p.  S96. 
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a  note  <ilrciilati(^fi)  they  woald  be  obliged  to  erade  the  tisary  laws,  so 
long  as  these  foolish  laws  existed,  or  to  demand  openly  a  high  rate  of 
interest  if  these  laws  were  abolished.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the 
country  parts  of  France,  than  complaints  of  the  dreadful  exactions  of 
usurers.  We  must  not  talce  these  complaints  as  a  proof  that  there 
money-lendens  are  worse  than  their  neighbours,  or  that  even  with  all 
their  exactions,  they  are  other  than  usefnl ;  but  we  may  admit  them 
in  illustration  of  the  fact,  that,  in  country  districts  or  small  towns,  the 
rate  of  interest  which  a  money-lender  needs  to  pay  himself  for  his 
labours,  as  well  as  for  his  rislc  and  capital,  must  be  greater  than  in 
large  cities,  except  in  those  countries  where,  as  happily'  in  this,  a 
collateral  source  of  profit  is  a£forded  to  him.  Thus  in  France,  the 
ordinary  interest  of  the  proYinces  appears  at  Paris  to  be  horrid  usury. 

It  is  this  source  of  profit  existing  in  country  towns,  and  not  existing 
in  London,  which  has  tended  to  put  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  on  a  level,  and  to  diffuse  activity,  wealth,  and  industry,  in 
the  happy  manner  in  which  it  is  actually  diffused  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  that  diffusion,  and  not  the  splendour  of  the  metropolis,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  kingdom.  There  may  be  differences  in  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  in  different  districts  of  England — ^but  in 
the  wealth  and  well-being  of  all  classes,  the  rent  of  land,  and  the 
facility  for  commercial  enterprize  and  industry,  proximity  to  or  distance 
from  the  metropolis  makes  no  sensible  difference. 

If  it  be  doubted  (and  we  think  no  unprejudiced  inquirer  will  doubt) 
whether  this  diffusion  has  been,  in  part  at  least,  the  effect  of  a  system 
of  banking,  which  without  the  small  note  circulation  could  not  have 
been  carried  to  its  present  extent,  it  cannot  be  doubted  where  the  effect 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  notes  will  be  felt.  The  amount  of  capital 
wasted  or  withdrawn  from  active  employment  by  the  suppression  of  these 
notes,  is  not  great  as  compared  with  the  whole  wealth  of  the  kingdom ; 
but  the  loss  will  not  be  evenly  distributed,  or  equally  felt.  It  will  be 
thcowu  exclusively  on  those  places  which  can  bear  it  least.  From 
London  nothing  will  be  taken ;  from  Liverpool  nothing ;  from  Man- 
chester nothing ;  from  those  places  where  a  government  expenditure 
throws  gold  and  Bank  of  Bngland  notes  into  circulation,  nothing. 
The  capital  will  be  taken  entirely  from  districts  remote  from  the 
metropolis — from  the  agricultural  districts— the  woollen  and  iron 
manufacturers*— from  retail  tradesmen— taken  from  among  that  capital 
which  16  most  actively  and  carefully  employed  in  the  soundest  and 
most  beneficial  industry<-^taken  perhaps  at  a  time  when  it  can  be 
least  spared,  for  to  finish  the  character  of  a  measure  which  is  to 
inflict  an  unnecessary  blow  on  the  kingdom,  the  time  for  inflicting  has 
been  so  fixed,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  know  what  will  be  the  power  of 
the  body  politic  to  sustain  it. 

Mr*  Gilbart  explains  how  the  restriction  on  the  issue  of  small  notes 
forms  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  present  establishment  of  new 
banking  partnerships  of  more  than  six  partners ;— so  that  though  the 
act  allowing  the  formation  of  these  partnerships,  adopted  at  the  time 
when  the  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  small  notes,  seemed  to  give 
tigour  to  the  banking  system,  the  promise  held  out  to  the  country  was 
delusive ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  the  two  measures,  taken  in  conjunction, 
thfltthrtOMAonn  nffoH  nr»  roTnnpn«»ntion  fbf  the  other.  Mr.  Gilbart  si vs : 
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more  than  dz  in  number  are  permitted  to  oarrj  on  baainesa  aa  bankera  in 
Eng^d,  9ixtf^Jiv€  mUesJrom  London,  torovided  they  have  no  hooae  df  ban* 
neas  or  eatablithment  aa  bankera  in  Jjonoon,  and  that  every  member  of  audi 
eo-partnerahip  ahall  be  reaponaiUe  for  all  the  debta  of  the  oomnan  j»  Thcai 
joint  atock  banka  are  alao  prohibited  to  draw  biUa  for  a  leaa  aum  taan  SOU  upon 
any  peraon  residing  abore  sixty-five  milea  of  London.  They  muat  alao  dehvef 
to  the  Stamp-office  the  names  and  places  oi  abode  of  all  dieir  membera>  and 
also  a  list  of  their  officers.  These  lists  are  to  be  copied  into  a  book>  which  any 
person  is  entitled  to  see  on  paying  one  shiUlng)  and  to  obtain  a  Copy  fbi^  ten 
shillings.  The  banks  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  their  public  officer^ 
and  execution  upon  Judgment  may  be  iteued  againat  any  memlhar  t^  tibe  co* 
partnership.  They  are  not  compelled  to  take  out  more  thin  four  lioeaaes^ 
though  they  may  carry  on  business  in  aa  many  plaeea  aa  they  pleaae>  beyond 
the  prescribed  distance. 

"  To  many  persons  it  appears  surprising  that  no  jcnnt  atock  bank  haa  yat 
been  formed  on  a  large  scale,  with  branc&es  in  all  the  prindpal  towAa>  but 
that  the  Bank  of  England  is  allowed  to  take  possession  of  all  tne  tnain  poata 
without  any  kind  of  opposition.  Sudi  a  bank  would  have  an  advantage  ovet 
the  country  private  banks,  inaamuch  aa  the  notea  isaued  from  olie  bimnah 
would  be  paid  from  courtesy  at  every  other  branch.  Thus  the  notes  of  this 
bank  would  have  a  more  extended  circulation  than  those  of  any  provincial 
bank.  It  might  also  have  an  advantage  over  the  branchea  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  by  allowing  interest  on  deposits,  and  opening  caili  aooounta  on  th* 
system  of  the  Scotch  banks.  The  business  of  remitting  money  to  and  frrom 
London  taiight  be  tnmaacted  through  a  LondoA  banker  tiU  the  year  1633) 
when  London  might  be  made  the  head  quarters.  And  in  the  mean  time  the 
various  branches  might  be  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  meeting  in  London. 
The  act  merely  reouires  that  the  '  co-partnership  shall  not  have  any  house 
of  business,  or  estaDlishment  as  bankers  in  London,  or  at  any  place  or  placet 
not  exceeding  sixty-five  miles  from  London.'  The  residence  of  a  bdaird  of 
directors  in  London,  for  the  purpoae  of  governing  banks  utuated  sizt^-five 
miles  distant,  would  be  no  imringement  ai  the  act*  Indeed  the  Provmaial 
Bank  of  Irc^d  is  governed  in  this  way>  and  haa  ita  establishment  in  8t« 
Helen's  Pla^.  It  appeara  then  that  a  provincial  bank  for  England  and  Widea 
might  very  easily  be  formed  und^  the  existing  law. 

'^  But  uiough  this  limitation  in  regard  to  custance  does  not  prohibit  tin 
formation  of  joint  stock  banks,  there  are  other  enactmenta  whicQ  operate  aa 
aerious  obstacles.  In  the  first  place,  the  new  joint  stock  bank  oould  not  issue 
any  notes  under  6L  while  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  country  bankera  art 
permitted  to  issue  the  small  notes  until  the  rear  1829.  The  new  bank  would 
thus  be  cut  off  fr^m  one  source  of  profit,  ana  would  have  to  incur  the  risk  and 
expense  of  obtaining  their  gold  from  London.  How  then  could  they  sustain 
a  competition  with  other  banka  f  But  there  ia  also  another  reatriction.  This 
bank  could  not  draw  on  London  any  bills  under  the  value  of  $0L  The  ma- 
jority of  bills  wanted  in  the  country  are  under  this  amount :  yet  such  bills 
the  joint  stock  bank  could  not  supply.  The  effect  of  these  two  restrictions 
in  preventing  the  formation  of  new  banks,  is  felt  most  severely  in  those 
parts  of  England  which  are  situated  on  the  borders  of  Scotland.  In  those 
diatricta  the  drtulation  has  consisted  almost  entirely  of  notes  of  the  Scotch 
bulks.  But  these  notes  are  about  to  be  withdrawn,  in  conse^ence  of  tha 
parliamentary  i»x>ceedinga  which  took  place  laat  aeasion.  A  memorial  signed 
by  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  persona>  "  ownera  and  occupiera 
of  land,  merchants,  manufactures,  and  traaesmen  in  the  ooundea  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmor^nd,'*  has  been  presented  to  the  Lorda  of  the  Trea- 
sury^ and  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  priatad.    The  ''^ 
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After  stating  that  the  law  which  jprohibited  more  than  six  partners  engaging 
as  hankers,  had  occasioned  a  preference  to  he  given  to  the  Sootdi  notes>  pro- 
ceeds  as  follows : — 

'^ '  No  effective  alteration  has  heen  made  in  the  law  which  imposes  these 
restrictions  upon  hanking  companies  in  England  up  to  the  present  moment ; 
for  although  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  an  act  was  passed^  nominallj 
lev^alizing  the  foundation  of  hanks  with  a  greater  numher  of  partners  than 
six,  yet  the  insertion  of  a  clause  prohibiting  banks  so  formed  nrom  drawing 
bills  of  exchange  on  London  for  less  sums  than  fifty  pounds,  has  rendered 
the  concession  virtually  inoperative.  The  difficulty  oi  establishing  any  new 
bank  is  farther  increased  by  the  recent  regulation^  altogether  prohibiting 
the  issue  of  any  stamps  for  notes  under  five  pounds  value,  for  what  new 
bank  can  hope  to  commence  business  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success  which 
is  deprived  of  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  existing  establishments  of  issuing 
such  notes  until  1829.' 

'^  If  these  restrictions  operate  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  new  banks^ 
in  a  place  where  the  withdrawing  of  the  Scotch  notes  would  weaken,  if  not 
prevent  all  competition,  is  it  any  wonder  that  new  banks  should  not  be 
zormed  in  stations  where  every  step  would  be  contested  by  banks  already 
established  ?  Hence  it  is  that  large  capitalists  have  deemed  it  more  prudent 
to  wait  until  the  bank  charter  has  expired,  in  1833,  before  they  engage  in 
the  establishment  of  An  opposition  bank." — ^pp.  45 — 47. 

If  we  were  to  leave  Mr.  Gilbart's  pamphlet  here,  we  should  give 
our  readers  the  notion,  and  a  very  false  notion  it  would  be,  that  it 
is  very  polemical.  We  in  fact,  having  our  disputatious  faculties  strongly 
excited,  have  extracted  everything  polemical  in  the  book,  Tthough  even 
that  is  illumined  by  a  bright  trait  of  charity) — the  rest  of  it  is  merely 
expository.  We  shall  extract  from  it  the  account  of  the  clearing 
houae,  an  expedient  for  saving  trouble  and  "  economizing  the 
currency  "  among  the  London  bankers,  which  has  been  often  referred 
to  in  Parliament: — 

"  Most  of  those  London  bankers  who  live  in  the  city,  transact  their  business 
with  each  other  at  the  clearing-house.  At  this  house,  which  is  siuated  in  Lom- 
baird-street,  adjoining  the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  and  Smith, 
whose  property  it  is,  and  of  whom  it  is  rented  by  the  bankers,  a  clerk  attends 
from  each  banKinff-house  twice  a  day.  First  he  goes  at  twelve  o'clock  with 
those  bills  which  he  has  upon  other  bankers.  He  drops  the  bills  payable  at 
each  house  in  a  separate  drawer  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  he  enters  in 
his  book  under  separate  accounts,  those  bills  that  may  be  dropped  into  his 
drawer.  At  half-past  twelve  he  returns  home.  He  goes  again  at  three 
o'clock  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  bills  and  cheques,  which  he  delivers  in  the 
several  drawers  as  before.  He  then  enters  in  his  book  those  cheques  that 
may  be  delivered  in  his  drawer.  From  three  to  four  he  receives  further 
supplies  of  cheques  brought  to  him  from  home  bv  other  clerks.  These 
cheques  he  enters  in  his  book,  and  they  are  then  aelivered  in  the  proper 
drawers.  As  soon  as  the  clock  strikes  four  no  further  cheques  are  taken. 
He  then  casts  up  each  account  and  strikes  the  balance.  These  balances  are 
then  transferred  to  the  balance  sheet.  The  balance  sheet  is  a  half  sheet  of 
paper  with  a  list  of  clearing  bankers,  printed  alphabetically  in  a  row  down 
the  middle.  On  the  left-hand  side  is  a  space  for  the  debtors.  On  the 
right-hand  side  is  a  space  for  the  creditors,  fhe  derk  begins  with  the  house 
at  the  top  of  the  list.  If  this  house  owes  him  monev  he  places  the  balance 
on  the  left  side  of  the  name.  If  he  owes  money  to  this  house  he  places  the 
amount  on  the  right  side.  Thus  he  goes  through  the  whole  list.  He  then 
ffoes  to  the  clerk  of  each  house  and  calls  the  balance  to  him,  and  if  they 
both  agree  they  mark  it  widi  a  pen.  If  they  differ,  they  examine  where 
the  error  lies,  and  make  the  accounts  agree.    He  then  casts  up  each  side  of 
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his  balance  sheet  If  the  total  amount  of  debits  exceeds  the  total  amount 
of  credits  he  will  have  to  receive  the  amount  of  the  difference.  If  the 
credits  exceed  the  debits  he  will  have  to  pay  the  difference. 

'^  If  a  banker  does  not  choose  to  pay  a  bill  or  draft  brought  home  from  the 
clearing  hou8e>  it  is  sent  back  and  dropped  in  the  drawer  of  the  house  by 
whose  derk  it  was  presented.  If  this  ^aft  was  delivered  in  the  first  instance 
in  the  morning  clearing  (that  at  twelve  o'clock)  it  is  usually  returned  before 
four  o'clock;  but  in  all  cases  it  must  be  returned  before  five  o'clodc,  or  else 
it  will  not  be  taken  back^  and  the  banker  is  considered  to  have  paid  it 

"  All  this  is  usually  done  by  five  o'clock^  when  the  clerks  go  nome  for  a 
short  time  for  two  purposes;  one  purpose  is  to  fetch  the  money  they  have  to 
pay,  and  the  other  is  to  see  if  their  balance  on  the  sheet  agrees  with  the 
balance  of  the  books  at  home.  At  about  a  quarter  or  half-past  five  they  return, 
and  any  clerk  who  has  money  to  pay,  pays  it  to  any'  clerk  who  has  money 
to  receive.  It  is  common  however  for  tnree  or  four  clerks  to  form  a  sort  of 
dub,  and  pay  prindpally  among  themselves.  Hence  when  one  member  of 
the  dub  has  money  to  pay,  he  will  pav  it  to  some  member  of  the  same 
club  who  has  money  to  receive,  in  preferehce  to  paying  it  to  any  one  else; 
by  this  means  his  friend  obtains  his  money  earlier  than  he  otherwise  might, 
and  gets  off  sooner.  It  is  obvibus  that  all  the  money  that  is  to  be  paid 
must  be  equal  to  all  the  moiiey  that  is  to  be  received.  If  this  should  not 
appear  to  be  the  case  there  must  be  some  error,  and  the  clearing-house  is 
then  said  to  be  wrong.  Two  inspectors  are  appointed  with  Varies  to 
detect  errors  of  this  kind  by  examining  and  markmg  off  the  sheets.  Their 
signature  is  also  necessary  before  any  money  can  be  paid  from  one  clerk 
to  another." — ^pp.  16 — 18. 

The  West  End  bankers,  including  those  at  Temple  Bar,  and  in 
Fleet-street,  do  not  clear.  By  this  expedient  the  city  bankers  manage 
payments  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  on  ordinary  days,  and  on 
particular  days,*  of  fourteen  millions  sterling — the  whole  sum  required 
io  bank  notes  or  coin  for  settling,  is  about  220,000/.  Even  this 
comparatively  small  sum,  as  Mr.  Burgess  shows  in  the  pamphlet 
we  have  above  quoted,  (p.  21.  note,)  might  be  saved  if  it  were  thought 
worth  while,  and  the  whole  of  these  enormous  payments  might  be 
settled  without  the  intervention  of  any  actual  money  at  all. 

Now  if  any  rational  being  will  relieve  himself  for  a  moment  from 
the  influence  of  names,  get  out  of  his  ears  the  din  of  the  howlers 
about  paper  money,  and  consider  the  operations  of  these  bankers  of 
deposit,  (as  they  are  called,)  at  their  clearing  house,  he  will  find  that 
the  operation  they  perform  is  analogous  to  the  issuing  of  bank  notes. 
The  effects  exchanged  at  these  clearing  houses  are  cheques  and  bills, 
with  which  goods  have  been  previously  bought,— checks  drawn  upon 
the  bankers,  and  bills  made  payable  at  their  respective  houses.  The 
persons  who  draw  these  cheques,  or  make  the  bills  payable,  are 
either  those  who  have  deposited  money  at  the  banking  houses,  or 
those  who,  without  having  deposited  money,  have  prevailed  on  the 
bankers  to  honour  their  demands  for  some  valuable  consideration. 
Even  when  they  have  deposited  money,  all  that  money  of  course  does 
not  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers,  but  merely  so  much  of  it  as 
is  sufficient  to  manage  the  exchanges  we  have  explained,  and  to  answer 
demands  at  their  counters.  The  rest  is  disposed  of  for  the  banker's 
profit.  In  times  of  great  confidence  these  bankers  keep  small  balances 
of  cash,  and  allow  with  facility  cheques  and  bills  to  be  drawn  upon 

*  The  settling  days  of  the  Stock  Exchange  aad  India  promptt. 
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them  (where  they  see  a  prospect  of  profit).  In  times  of  distrust  they 
keep  large  halances,  and  do  not  readily,  as  they  term  it,  make 
advances ;  that  is,  allow  cheques  or  hills  to  be  drawn  on  them  except 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  actually  debtors.  Here  then  we  have  all 
the  operations  which  are  effected  by  bank  notes,  by  pieces  of  paper 
under  another  name;  purchases  and  sales  effected,  an  increase  of 
currency  in  time  of  confidence,  a  diminution  in  time  of  distrust,  with 
balances  of  cash  to  meet  the  demands  which  may  arise  out  of  this 
currency,  greater  or  smaller,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  individual 
banker,  or  the  appearance  of  the  times.  That  people,  overlooking 
the  great  fluctualing  amount  of  paper  currency  in  the  very  centre  of 
commerce,  should  attribute  all  the  effects  on  the  foreign  exchanges  to 
the  dOtf.  notes  in  the  remote  corners  of  the  kingdoms,  would  seem 
something  like  studied  or  jocular  ignorance,  if  there  were  not  so  many 
instances  of  the  power  of  names,  even  upon  those  classes  who  pride 
themselves  oq  their  practical  knowledge. 


DIAEY 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE. 


June  l«/«  The  extreme  caution  with  which  people  bestow  their 
praise  on  performances,  the  authors  of  which  are,  or  are  supposed 
to  be,  not  of  established  reputation,  is  worthy  of  especial  admi- 
ration. A  striking  example  of  this  habit  has  just  occurred.  In  an 
action  for  crim,  con,  (Walter  v,  Saunders,)  a  copy  of  verses,  ad* 
dressed  by  the  defendant  to  the  wife  of  the  plaintiff,  was  read  as 
an  evidence  of  the  seducer's  powers  of  beguiling.  These  verses  were 
Moore's  beautiful  linesy  ^*  Fly  from  the  world,  oh  Bessy,  to  me,"  with 
the  substitution  only  of  Susan  for  Bessy ;  but  they  were  recited  in 
court  as  the  production  of  the  defendant,  (an  amorous  apothecary,) 
and  commented  upon  by  Chief  Justice  Best,  under  that  impression,  as 
appearing  to  him  to  be  of  ^owu  merit !  On  afterwards  learning  that 
ti&e  poetry  was  Moore's,  his  lordship  remarked,  that,  <<  he  thought  it 
was  in  a  style  too  superior  to  have  been  the  production  of  a  surgeon.'* 
But,  it  is  to  be  remarked^  he  did  not  venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
of  its  excellence  before  he  discovered  that  it  was  written  by  ^^  one  of 
the  greatest  lyrics  of  the  land.''  While  he  supposed  the  lines  were  of 
pestle  and  mortar  origin-«'the  apothecary's  composition,  they  only 
appeared  to  be  of  aome  merit  /  when  their  celebrated  author  was 
made  known,  their  superior  excellence  became  manifest.  Such  is  the 
way  of  the  world.  In  dispensing  praise,  people  have  a  proper  mis- 
trust of  their  own  judgment,  and  are  under  vehement  apprehensions 
of  bestowing  their  commendation  on  unworthy  objects ;  but  in  passing 
eondemnation  they  are  not  so  diffident  of  themselves,  or  so  nervously 
anxious  lest  they  should  transgress  the  line  of  strict  justice.  We 
have  often  teen  a  sufficiently  good  kind  of  man  for  the  common 
purposes  of  life,  in  a  pitiable  state  of  alarm  when  giving  a  halfpenny 
to  a  beggar,  lest  he  should  be  expending  his  charity  on  an  undeserving 
person ;  and  tha  sama  worshipful  individual  would  not  have  felt  a 
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qvahn  Ib  seDdiag  half  •  doMa  houseless  wretches  to  the  tre«d-«BiU/ 
ts  rogues  aud  vagBbonds,  on  th^  plighteat  suspieioa.  The  reason 
appears  to  be  this :  when  we  misapply  benefits  we  are  laughed  at  by 
the  world  for  our  defect  of  judgment)  in  which  case  we  suffer ;  when 
we  misapply  punishments,  the  subjects  suffer.  There  Is  also  another 
ingredient  in  the  disposition  und^r  consideration.  We  none  of  us 
propose  to  do  more  than  a  very  small  quantity  of  good  in  the  worlds 
and  therefore,  of  course,  eoonomifle  it  narrowly,  and  have  a  prudent 
care  not  to  waste  it  on  the  unworthy.  Hence,  when  there  is  a  demand 
on  our  favourable  judgment,  we  are  all  wariness  and  circumspection ; 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  temptation  to  condemnation,  wo 
dispense  it  with  liberality,  and  without  hesitation,  as  a  thing  whieh 
we  possess  in  abundance,  and  may  scatter  in  profusion. 

^d,  Mr.  Canning,  in  his  letter  soliciting  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
resume  the  office  of  commander  in  chief,  is  said  to  have  declared^ 
that  "  no  officer  of  the  army  could  wish  more  for  his  grace's  retnra 
than  he  did."  Considering  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  the  noble 
duke  with  the  army,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  this 
profession.  Surely  when  the  ladies  raised  a  brazen  statue  of  Achilles, 
in  honour  of  his  Grace  of  Wellington,  they  must  have  had  a  prophetic 
glimpse  of  his  sulky  secession  ? 

6th,  Though  not  much  of  a  John  Bull,  I  confess  that  I  obsenFe» 
with  extreme  disgust,  the  dispa<iition  in  a  certain  class  of  Radicals  to 
disparage  the  military  and  naval  achievements  of  their  countrymen. 
It  is  an  article  in  the  creed  of  these  liberal  blockheads,  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  no  soldier ;  and  that  the  Americans  might,  could, 
would,  or  should,  have  swept  us  from  the  seas.  All  our  successes 
have,  according  to  them,  been  lucky  accidents ;  all  our  disasters  tho 
results  of  fair  trials  of  strength,  in  which  fortune  had  no  part.  Thia 
stuff,  so  monstrously  untrue  and  unjust  as  it  is,  eoming  from  the  noisy 
advocates  of  truth  and  justice,  is  infinitely  more  offensive  than  the 
opposite  folly  of  fanfarronade.  Waterloo  is  the  favourite  ground  on 
which  both  the  boasters  and  the  detractors  delight  to  parade  their 
respective  absurdities.  The  former,  with  admirable  lack  of  judgment, 
make  it  the  great  foundation  of  the  duke's  fame ;  the  latter  are  never 
weary  of  repeating  how  very  nearly  beaten  the  victor  was ;  and  show 
their  liberality  by  generously  giving  all  the  glory  to  the  Prussians. 
We  would  leave  these  competent  critics  in  complete  possession  of  the 
field  of  Waterloo — we  would  concede  them  all  the  if' 8  they  require, 
for  the  defeat  of  the  duke — and  they  should  cut  off  the  Anglo-Belgian 
army  to  a  man,  smite  them  hip  and  thigh  from  the  forest  of  Soignies 
to  Brussels,  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp  or  Ostend,  slaving  and 
sparing  not ;  and  having  given  them  the  victory  for  which  they  so 
courageously  argue,  we  would  ask  them,  to  what  accidents  the 
duke's  successes  in  the  Peninsula  were  ascribable  f  and  wpuld  desire 
them  to  enlighten  their  ignorance  by  the  perusal  of  a  gallant  and 
intelligent  adversary's  criticisms  on  his  generalship.  The  French 
writers  on  strategics  have  done  a  justice  to  the  tactics  of  Wellington, 
which  has  been  generally  denied  him  by  his  own  countrymen,  who,  for 
the  most  part,  have  either  generously  bepraised  him  in  the  gross,  or 
detracted  from  his  due  credit  in  the  meanest  of  all  little  spirits.  Tho 
glory  of  wholesale  human  butchery  is  undoubtedly  extravagantly  over* 
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raled  by  mankind;  but  it  is  pitiful,  when  unable  to  combat  the  false 
principle  of  admiration,  to  resort,  in  violation  of  truth,  to  a  denial  of 
the  butcher's  skill  in  his  craft.  If  picking  pockets  were  esteemed  as 
honourable  as  cutting  throats  under  the  King's  commission,  we  have 
no  sort  of  doubt  that  many  men  would  contend  that  the  illustrious 
William  Soames  had  no  finger  for  the  business ;  that  the  bandanas 
and  watches  which  he  has  possessed,  fell  into  his  hands  by  lucky 
accidents  of  trover.  The  same  cant  which  denies  generalship  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  raises  the  seven  stars  over  the  flag  of  England. 
The  little  American  navy  was  an  admirably  organized  and  equipped 
force,  partly  because  it  was  little.""  It  was  a  concentration  of  power, 
and  every  resourse  of  art  was  tried  in  it.  Few  ships ;  well  found ; 
picked  men — such  was  its  character.  They  beat  us  until  we  dis- 
covered their  strength,  and  then  we  beat  them.  There  are,  however, 
some  ingenious  and  ingenuous  persons  who  pride  themselves  on 
averring,  that  they  have  always  been  our  conquerors.  One  of  these 
sensible  worthies  writes  thus,  under  the  signature  of  D.  £.  W.  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  this  day : — 

*'  On  one  subject  Captain  Jones,  like  Mr.  James  and  every  other  English 
writer,  loses  his  wont^  candour  and  impartiality.  He  depreciates  the  late 
naval  victories  of  America  over  England ;  and  speaking  of  the  celebrated 
action  between  the  Shannon  and  Cnesapeake  he  says,  '  No  untoward  cir' 
cumstance  happened  on  either  side,  yet  in  no  instance  on  record  was  the  proud 
ensign  of  England  in  a  shorter  time  waving  over  that  of  a  foe.'  The  action 
between  these  two  ships  was  more  honourable  to  America  than  any  of  her 
victories.  The  Chesapeake's  crew  was  newly  collected,  and  unacquainted 
with  their  officers  and  with  each  other.  The  Shannon's  seamen  had  for 
years  served  together  under  Captain  Broke,  who  had  brought  them  to  a 
nlgher  state  of  discipline  and  training  at  their  guns,  than  was  ever  known  in 
the  English  service.  Notwithstanding  this,  as  far  as  gunnery  was  concerned, 
the  American  had  the  best  of  the  action ;  and  she  was  captured  solely  by 
*  an  untoward  circumstance  happening  in  the  nick  of  time,  viz.  the  sudden 
loss  of  her  captain,  three  lieutenants^  and  bugle  or  rallying  man,  at  the 
moment  the  ships  fell  on  board  of  each  other.  If,  at  the  crisis  when  adverse 
bodies  are  rushing  upon  an  assault,  the  leaders  of  every  division  of  one  party 
be  accidentally  shot,  me  fatal  result  is  inevitable" 

"  The  Shannon's  seamen  had  for  years  served  together  under 
Captain  Broke."  To  show  the  writer's  accuracy,  even  in  so  com- 
paratively insignificant  an  instance  as  this,  we  refer  to  James's  History, 
which  will  certainly  not  be  suspected  of  partiality  to  the  English,  or 
mis-statement  of  facts,  where  it  appears  that  the  crew  of  the  Shannon 
was  three  hundred  and  six  men,  and  twenty-four  boys ;  and  of  the 
three  hundred  and  six,  twenty-two  were  Irish  labourers,  who  had  been 
received  within  the  ship  only  two  days  before  the  action,  and  eight 
recaptured  seamen,  making  thirty  men,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the 
frigate's  company  strangers. 

"  As  far  as  gunnery  was  concerned,  says  D.  E.  W.  the  American  had 
the  best  of  the  action."  We  quote  James ; — **  Five  shot  passed  through 

•  With  iu  extension  it  will  probably  lose  much  of  its  perfecdon.  We  may  generally 
observe,  that  an  addition  of  power  is  seldom  or  never  accompanied  with  a  proportionate 
increase  of  effect.  In  the  natural  world  the  smallest  mature  bodies  are  of  the  greatest 
^™P*™^^«  •length.    A  flea  is,  comparatively,  of  a  thousand  times  the  strength  of 
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the  Shannon ;  one  only  below  the  main  deck.  Of  several  round-shot  that 
stmck  her,  the  greater  part  lodged  in  the  side,  ranged  in  a  line  just 
above  the  copper.  Until  her  shot-holes  were  stopped,  the  Shannon 
made  a  good  deal  of  water  npon  the  larboard  tack ;  but  upon  the 
other  not  more  than  usual.  Her  fore  and  main  masts  were  slightly 
injured  by  the  shot,  and  her  bow-sprit  and  mizen-mast  were  badly 
wounded.  No  other  spar  was  damaged.  Her  shrouds  on  the  star- 
board side  were  cut  almost  to  pieces,  but  from  her  perfect  state  aloft, 
the  Shannon,  at  a  moderate  distance,  appeared  to  have  suffered  very 
little  in  the  action." 

Now  for  the  plight  of  the  enemy : — 

"The  Chesapeake  was  severely  battered  in  her  hull, on  the  larboard 
quarter  particularly.  A  shot  passed  through  one  of  the  transoms, 
equal  in  stoutness  to  a  sixty- four  gun  ship's,  and  several  shot  entered 
the  stern  windows.  She  had  two  main-deck  guns  and  one  carronade 
entirely  disabled.  One  thirty-two  pounder  carronade  was  also  dis- 
mounted, and  several  carriages  and  slides  broken.  Her  three  lower 
masts,  the  main  and  mizen  masts  especially,  were  badly  wounded.  The 
bowsprit  received  no  injury,  nor  was  a  spar  of  any  kind  shot  away. 
Her  lower  rigging  and  stays  were  a  good  deal  cut,  but  neither  masts 
nor  rigging  were  so  damaged  that  they  could  not  have  been  repaired, 
if  necessary,  without  the  ship*s  going  into  port." 

From  these  accounts  it  is  clear,  that  the  damage  of  the  ships  was 
pretty  nearly  balanced ,  and  that  so  far  the  Americans  had  not  the  best 
of  the  action  in  respect  of  gunnery.  We  pass  to  the  next  assertion  of 
the  writer,  which  is  curiously  absurd  in  itself,  and  remarkably  at 
variance  with  the  representation  we  have  just  noted.  The  American 
was  captured  solely  by  "  an  untoward  circumstance  happening  in 
the  nick  of  time,  viz.  the  sudden  loss  of  her  captain,  three  lieutenants, 
and  bugleman,  at  the  moment  the  ships  fell  on  board  of  each  other. 
If,  at  the  crisis  when  adverse  bodies  are  rushing  upon  an  assault,  the 
leaders  0/  every  division  of  one  party  he  accidentally  shot,  the 
fatal  result  is  inevitable." 

It  is  so  indeed  ;  and  we  commonly  argue,  that  when  the  leaders  of 
every  division  of  one  party  are  simultaneously  shot,  there  must  be 
some  great  superiority  of  skill  or  of  force  on  the  other  side ;  and  in 
this  particular  instance  under  consideration,  the  event  is  to  be 
attributed  to  that  very  gunnery  in  which  the  Chronicle  writer  has 
declared  the  Shannon  to  have  been  inferior.  He  says,  in  substance, 
"  the  Chesapeake  was  superior  in  the  use  of  its  arms ;  but,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  all  its  leading  officers  were  suddenly  cut  off  by  the 
bungling  fire  of  the  Shannon !  If  the  leaders  of  every  division  are 
shot,  the  battle  is  lost  by  the  untoward  accident,'^  A  still  worse  case 
may  be  imagined — that  of  not  only  the  leaders  but  the  followers  also 
being  suddenly  knocked  on  the  head,  in  which  event  the  result  is 
inevitable;  and  the  historian  of  the  party  so  summarily  disposed  of, 
has  only  to  say,  that  but  for  the  untoward  circumstances  of  all  his 
heroes  having  been  slain  sur  le  champ,  "  slick  right  away,*'  as  the 
Americans  express  it,  they  would  have  inevitably  won  the  battle. 
This  is  merely  canying  the  argument  to  its  extreme  point,  and  ad 
absurdum.  Officers  are  often  picked  off  by  marksmanship,  or  fall  by 
shots  called  lucky  and  unlucky,  according  to  the  party  describing 
them ;  bat  when  many  fall  together  on  the  one  side^  ana  not  on  the 
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other,  the  first  inference  is,  that  the  fire  on  the  one  side  is  taperior  to 
that  on  the  other.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
victory  wonld  have  been  to  the  vanqaished,  if  they  had  not  been 

Srevented  from  winning  it,  by  the  inopportune  misfortune  of  sudden 
eath,  which  attacked  them  all  simultaneously,  like  an  influenza. 
Molyneux  would  have  inevitably  beaten  Cribb,  if  Cribb's  blows  had 
not  lighted  with  such  unlucky  effect  on  Molyneux's  body.  We  may  sup- 
pose the  black  arguing  thus,  from  the  excellent  model  in  the  Chronicle 
before  us : — ^^  As  far  as  pugilism  was  concerDed,  I  had  the  best  of  the 
fight,  and  I  was  beaten  only  by  *  an  untoward  circumstance^  hap- 
pening in  the  nick  of  time,  viz. :  the  sudden  loss  of  the  use  of  my  eyes, 
and  the  dispersion  of  my  teeth,  at  the  moment  that  we  fell  to.  If  at 
the  crisis  when  adverse  boxers  are  rushing  to  the  scratch,  the  eyes  of 
one  party  be  accidentally  bunged  up,  the  fatal  result  is  inevitable.*' 

—  Our  law  is  perpetually  vibrating  between  the  two  errors  of 
9howing  uuduo  favour  to  prisoners,  or  of  subjecting  them  to  un-> 
reasonable  disadvantages.  It  would  seem,  that  the  objects  proposed 
had  been  these  two,  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  as 
tenderness  or  irritation  chanced  to  prevail — the  conviction  or  oc- 
quittal  of  the  accused.  The  grounds  for  conviction  or  acquittal, 
the  facts  of  the  case,  have  never  been  regarded  by  the  law  as  the 
main  subject  of  investigation  ;  nor  is  this  strange,  for  the  law  has  a 
natural  antipathy  to  the  truth.  Aptly,  indeed,  has  it  clothed  itself  in 
the  livery  of  fiction,  to  show  the  master  it  delights  to  serve.  From  its 
rejecting  the  only  principle  that  should  regulate  it,  our  justice,  as  has 
happily  been  illustrated  by  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  is 
ever  actijig  the  part  of  the  capricious  mother  of  an  ill-regulated  brood. 
At  one  moment  she  is  all  indulgence,  and  enduring  of  every  species  of 
aggression ;  the  next,  laying  about  her  on  the  slightest  provocation 
with  the  heaviest  hand.  Now  she  is  poisoning  us  with  her  favours,, 
and  anon  scourging  all  around.  For  the  accused  she  has  generally 
acknowledged  a  maudlin  tenderness ;  but,  in  order  to  be  consistent 
in  her  vice,  as  she  shows  him  favour  she  withholds  his  rights.  In 
the  true  spirit  of  the  despot,  she  says,  you  shall  owe  every  thing  to  my 
tenderness  ;  I  will  have  you  at  my  feet,  and  then  manifest  my  kindness 
to  you.  An  innocent  man  wants  no  advantage  but  the  truth;  the 
truth,  however,  is  an  advantage  which  the  law  often  refuses  to  secure 
to  him.  In  support  of  this  assertion  we  shall  cite  a  late  proceeding  at 
Guildhall,  in  which  we  have  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  the  law 
administered  in  a  spirit  of  corresponding  wisJbm.  Need  we  say,  after 
this,  that  the  sitting  alderman  was  Wood.  The  comments  of  this 
truly  civic  magistrate  served,  with  (he  effect  of  a  relief,  to  throw  out 
more  boldly  the  beauties  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Clarkson,  the  advocate  of  a  prisoner,  requested  the  alderman 
to  bind  over  the  witnesses  who  had  been  examined ,  to  appear  at 
the  trial. 

"  <  Why?  '  asks  the  alderman ;  *  are  you  apprehensive  that  any  of 
them  may  run  away  'if ' 

"  *  Certainly  not,'  replied  the  learned  gentleman ;  *  but  you  are 
aware  if  evidence  favourable  to  a  prisoner  is  elicited  from  witnesaee 
for  the  prosecution,  it  produces  a  very  different  impression  than  from 
witnesses  brought  forward  merely  for  the  defeace,' 
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^*  Mr.  Payne  (the  teoond  olerk)  here  ehaerred,  that  the  evidenee  of 
two  of  the  witnesses  who  had  heen  examined,  was  mere  maiter  of 
defence ;  and  it  wonld  he  very  unasual  to  hind  them  over  for  the 
proseeution." 

Mr.  Clarkson  having  persisted  in  his  application,  notwithstanding 
that  the  evidence  he  desired  to  secure  was  mere  matter  of  defence, 

**  Mr  Alderman  Wood  said,  he  was  not  to  he  taught  his  duty  as  a 
magistrate,  after  having  sat  there  twenty  years ;  and  he  was  sure  it 
was  no  part  of  his  duty  to  bind  over  a  defendant's  witnesses,  of  whose 
testimony  he  had  no  opinion.  He  should  take  care  to  do  what  was 
proper  to  be  done ;  hut  if  he  were  to  bind  over  all  the  witnesses  which 
prisoners  chose  to  bring  in  thoir  defence,  it  would  only  tend  to  perplex 
the  juries,  and  procure  the  acquittal  of  guilty  persons." 

We  cordially  agree  with  Alderman  Wood,  that  "  he  is  not  to  be 
taught  his  duty  as  a  magistrate,  after  having  sat  there  twenty  years  "— 
he  certainly  ie  not  to  he  taught ;  we  have  long  thought  as  much,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  our  private  opinion  corroborated  by  his  public 
showing.  We  also  extremely  admire  the  modest  reason  he  g^ves  for 
not  binding  over  the  witness,  whose  evidence  was  mere  matter  of 
defence  ;  namely,  that  though  he,  by  his  great  powers  of  discernment, 
can  sift  its  value,  and  find  its  worth  at  once,  yet  if  it  went  before  a 
simple  judge,  and  a  jury  of  twelve  mere  common  men,  with  heads  not 
made  of  wood,  it  would  perplex  them,  poor  things,  and  procure  the 
acquittal  of  guilty  people  ! ! !  What  would  be  too  much  for  the  under* 
standings  of  a  judge  and  jury,  is  thus  happily  disposed  of  at  a  glance 
by  Alderman  Wood.  This  argument  evinces  indeed  *'  absolute 
wisdom  ^  in  the  magistrate,  and  we  find  that  the  law  is  worthy  of  the 
expounder. 

We  quote  from  the  Morning  Herald,  which  has  with  much  judgment 
appended  to  the  account  of  this  proceeding  a  note,  containing  the 
substance  of  the  law : — 

"  The  duty  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  to  whom  he  shall  bind 
over,  is  laid  down  in  the  2d  clause  of  the  7th  George  IV.  c.  64) 
(commonly  called  Mr.  Peel's  Act,)  which  enacts,  that  '<  he  shall 
take  the  information  upon  oath  of  those  who  shall  know  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  the  case;"  and  '*  shall  have  authority  to  bind,  by 
recognizance,  all  such  persons  as  know,  or  declare,  any  thing  materiai 
touching  any  such  felony,  or^fWfepicion  of  felony,  to  appear  at  the  next 
sessions  and  give  evidence  against  the  party  accused.'*  So  that  if  he 
\9  falsely  accused  he  has  the  privilege  of  getting  witnesses  to  prove  his 
innocence  *  as  time  and  chance  may  serve.^  '* 

And  why  is  not  a  magistrate  empowered  to  bind  over  witnesses  to 
appear,  whose  evidence  is  favourable  to  the  accused  ?  May  it  not  he 
as  necessary  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  to  secure  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  something  to  say  for  him,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have 
something  to  say  against  him  f  Yes  ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  truth 
is  not  a  main  object  of  our  law.  Make  sure  of  the  prisoner,  and  of 
the  evidenee  against  him,  and  you  make  sure  of  the  legal  proceeding, 
whioh  is  the  grand  ead ;  leave  the  truth  to  the  chances.  Secure  the 
fox«  aad  the  hoonda  to  hnat  him  down,  aad  let  the  accidenta  of  the 
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chace,  the  real  business  in  view,  determine  the  rest.  It  certainly 
would  appear  easy,  as  it  is  reasonable,  to  bind  over  witnesses  to  appear 
/or  as  well  as  against  the  prisoner ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  some 
increase  of  trouble  is  apprehended  from  the  liberty,  and  trouble  is  a 
thing  which  our  justice  holds  in  insurmountable  abhorrence,  unless 
indeed  many  fees  are  to  be  got  by  it.  Mr.  Clarkson  sensibly  observed, 
that  the  best  evidence  for  a  prisoner  may  unwittingly  escape  from  a 
witness  against  him,  who  will,  under  such  circumstances,  in  all  human 
probability,  not  appear  at  the  trial  unless  compelled ;  such  testimony 
under  the  existing  law  cannot  be  secured.  If  truth  will  serve  the  accused , 
if  he  is  an  innocent  man,  this  is  a  cruel  hardship  on  him ;  but  it  is  a 
hardship  on  the  innocent  prisoner,  compensated  by  abundant  advan- 
tages allowed  in  subsequent  stages  of  the  proceedings  of  the  guilty. 

8/A.  The  Morning  Chronicle  declares  that,  "  To  those  who  know 
any  thing  of  newspaper  property,  the  idea  of  corrupting  newspapers 
by  money  must  appear  supremely  ridiculous.'*  This  is  rather  too 
large  a  proposition.  The  political  opinions  of  a  newspaper  form  a 
very  small  part  of  its  matter,  and  we  would  ask  the  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  to  tell  us,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  political 
articles,  what  departments  of  the  journals  are  incorruptible.  Let  him 
name  them  one  after  the  other.  Are  the  literary  opinions  of  the  papers 
unbought  and  unpurchaseable?  and  though  the  political  opinions  of 
his  own  print  are  of  undoubted  honesty,  as  well  as  of  acknowledged 
ability,  are  its  opinions  on  political  productions  always  uninfluenced 
by  gold?  One  certainly  seed  pamphlets  and  publications  of  a  strange 
order  puffed  in  it,  and  without  the  notice  of  advertisement  over  the 
recommendation.  In  fine,  where  are  the  bounds  and  land  marks  of 
corruption  ?  Out  of  twenty  columns,  are  ten,  or  five,  or  four,  or  three, 
or  two,  or  one  and  a  half,  beyond  its  power?  Let  us  know  how  honest 
WE  are — how  many  feet  of  corruption  and  lines  of  integrity. 

9th,  The  following  droll  piece  of  gravity,  so  perfectly  French,  is 
extracted  from  a  leading  Parisian  print.  I  scarcely  know  whether  it 
is  the  peculiar  wording,  or  the  idea  suggested,  that  the  love  of  the 
dance  is  a  test  of  virtue  in  France,  which  amuses  one  in  it.  As  the 
Jesuits  wage  war  with  the  innocent  pleasures,  all  those  who  encourage 
the  innocent  pleasures,  ai*e  supposed  hostile  to  the  hated  ascetics,  and 
consequently  good  men  and  true : — 

"  La  petite  commune  de  Fani^re  (arrondissement  de  Ch^lons-sur- 
Maine)  a  perdu  dernidrement  sou  maire,  et  ce  maire  y  a  6t6  g6ne- 
ralement  regrett6.  II  voulait  que  les  ieunes  gens  dansassent,  et  ils 
dansaient  sous  ses  yeux  dans  la  cour  de  sa  maison.  Ce  bon  maire 
etait  un  pretre." — Constituiionnel,  5  Juin, 

—  Our  libel  law,  under  the  auspices  of  the  best  of  judges,  and 
administered  by  most  sapient  juries,  is  making  noble  strides.  M. 
D'Egville,  the  gentleman  who  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  the  saints  on 
earth,  for  having  cured  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  of  the  sinful 
taste  for  ballets,  brought  an  action  against  The  Age  newspaper  for 
this  paragraph: — 

'^  The  ballet  at  the  opera  on  Tuesday  last  was  impudently  asserted 
in  the  bills  as  the  composition  of  M.  D'Egville,  Siege  de  Cyth^re, 
when  it  was  originally  composed  and  produced  by  M.  Dubervalle. 
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The  only  credit  dae  to  D*EgWlle  is  the  extraordinary  memory  to  have 
80  closely  followed  the  original  in  every  scene,  group,  and  action^ 
unless  he  made  memoranda  at  the  time,  which  I  presume  was  the  case. 
The  writer  of  this  was  in  Dubervalle's  ballet  wheu  first  produced  at 
the  old  Pantheon,  and  thinks  D'Egville  can  only  copy,  not  compose. 
For  example,  his  previous  ballet  of  Rose  Blanche  was  originally 
performed  at  Odeuot's  two-penny  theatre  on  the  Boulevards,  expressly 
for  the  revolutionary  gentry  of  1792,  about  the  time  of  the  martyrdom 
of  the  Princess  Lambelle  and  others,  when  D'Egville  was  very  con- 
spicuous in  Paris,  and  accused  of  being  the  bosom  friend  of  the 
murderer  that  carried  that  unfortunate  princess's  head  on  a  pole." 

The  first  allegation  is,. that  the  ballet  was  not  Mr.  IVEgville's  work, 
and  it  is  therefore  one  for  which  he  ought  to  be  especially  grateful. 
It  would  be  well  for  him  indeed,  if  his  enemies  would  deprive  him 
thus  of  the  discredit  of  the  different  dull  performances  with  which  he 
has  vexed  our  eyes.  The  second  charge,  if  charge  it  can  be  called, 
which  carries  no  imputation  with  it,  is  that  monsieur  was  conspicuous 
in  Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Being  conspicuous  is  hardly 
in  itself  a  crime,  we  presume.  But  lastly,  he  was  accused  of  being 
the  bosom  friend  of  the  murderer  of  the  Princess  Lambelle. 

"  The  learned  counsel  (Mr.  Phillips)  said,  that  this  was  the  libel 
for  which  the  plaintiff  sought  compensation  at  the  hands  of  the  jury, 
and  he  believed  that  a  more  ajtrocious  and  unprovoked  attack  never 
v;as  made  on  a  respectable  man.  It  was  as  false,  too,  as  it  was 
calumnious.  The  plaintiff,  so  far  from  being  active  in  promoting  the 
Revolution,  was  conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  loyalty,  and  had 
hazarded  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  who  then 
filled  the  throne  of  France.  He  put  it  to  the  honour  of  the  jury,  as 
to  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  plaintiff  when  he  saw  himself 
represented  as  the  bosom  friend  of  the  greatest  monster  and  most 
blood-thirsty  wretch  that  figured  at  that  sanguinary  period." 

We  are  extremely  glad  to  learn,  that  a  more  atrocious  and  un- 
provoked attack  (than  the  above  quoted)  never  was  made  on  a  re- 
spectable man.  We  rejoice  to  discover  that  respectable  men,  from 
the  beginning  of  things  down  to  the  present  time,  from  Adam  to 
D'Egvillc,  have  had  nothing  worse  to  complain  of.  "  But  what," 
asks  the  counsellor,  (Phillips,)  "  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  plaintiff, 
when  he  saw  himself  represented  as  the  bosom-friend  of  the  monster," 
&c.  The  inquiry  is  beside  the  question,  simply  because  Monsieur 
D'Egville  never  saw  himself  represented  as  any  such  thing :  the 
terms  of  the  libel  are,  that  he  was  accused  of  being  the  bosom  friend, 
&c.;  and  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  representation  of  an 
accusation,  and  the  representation  of  the  fact,  though  it  may  escape 
the  clear  logical  perception  of  an  Irish  orator. 

**  The  Chief  Justice  [of  the  Common  Pleas,  be  sure]  summed  up 
the  case.  To  charge  the  plaintiff  with  being  the  intimate  friend  of  a 
man  concerned  in  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  murders  that  was 
recorded  in  the  history  of  modem  times,  was  a  gross  libel,  the  defen- 
dant having  admitted  the  falsehood  of  the  statement  by  not  pleading 
the  truth  of  that  statement.  The  jury  would  say  what  was  a  &ir 
compensation  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  injury." 
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Again  we  obierve  that  the  lihel  did  not  chargi  ,*  it  memly  alleged 
that  the  party  was  accused  of  an  intimacy  with  a  detested  character. 
No  defence  was  made  ;  and  the  jury,  tinder  the  circnmstances,  with  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  which  now  distinguish  juries  in  libel  cases^ 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  150^.  damages  for  the  dancing  master,  who 
has  not  in  the  whole  course  of  his  professional  life  talcen  a  more 
profitable  step  than  this  prosecution.  In  these  remarks  we  are  far 
from  intending  to  justify  the  paragraph  in  The  Age ;  it  was  of  the 
customary  complexion  of  that  paper,  which  we  have  ourselves  more 
than  once  described  with  the  natural  expressions  of  disgust ;  but  we 
do  contend  that  IdO/.  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  shillings  damages  for  it, 
is  a  sum  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  injury.  There  was  no  defence, 
however,  apd  the  jury  perhaps  acted  on  that  common  principle  which 
caused  the  chimneysweeper  to  be  "  thrown  over"  from  the  one  shilling 
gallery,  his  abrupt  ejection  accompanied  with  the  sound  reason,  "  he 
ha'nt  got  no  friends."  Being  in  no  degree  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  should  possibly  not  trouble  ourselves  much  about  this 
manner  of  disposing  of  chimney  sweepere,  were  it  not  that  we  ait  in 
the  pit  below,  and  we  have  our  fears  lest  the  fall  of  the  chimney 
sweeper  should  touch  our  own  heads.  Therefore,  though  by  no  means 
partial  to  the  chimney  sweeper,  we  protest  against  throwing  him  over, 
even  though  he  *'  ba'nt  got  no  friends.''  He  is  a  dirty  sooty  fellow 
by  trade,  but  in  punishing  him  beyond  his  offence,  you  may,  most 
worthy  jurors  of  the  one-shilling  gallery,  lead  to  the  injury  of  others 
who  have  not  offended  at  all.  You  are  encouraging,  nay,  actually 
rewarding  a  morbid  sensitiveness  which  may  be  extended  to  the  annoy-> 
ance  of  you  all.  You  begin  with  throwing  over  the  chimney  sweeper: 
well  and  good,  we  are  all  afraid  of  being  befouled,  and  will  not 
quarrel  about  him.  But  there  is  the  baker,  who  is  not  an  agreeable 
neighbour  to  the  gentleman  in  black,  and  he  will  go  over  next ;  and 
there  is  the  tallow  chandler,  who  is  not  redolent  of  frankincense,  who 
will  follow;  and  the  greasy  butcher,  and  one  man  has  a  bad  breath, 
and  another's  pores  are  too  open,  and  another  occupies  more  than  a 
fair  allowance  of  room,  and  another  has  a  cough  which  interferes 
with  your  hearing ;  in  short  every  one  has  some  little  annoying  quality, 
and  getting  on  from  the  greater  nuisances  to  those  next  in  degree, 
you  will  at  last  find  that  you  yourself  are  in  danger  of  suffering  under 
the  law  you  have  put  upon  others.  You  say  that  you  are  safe,  John, 
because  you  don't  write ;  but  you  speak,  man — great  folly  to  be  sure, 
but  still  speech,  such  indeed  as  it  is  ;  and  if  eaUing  a  bailiff  a  bum 
is  declared  a  wicked  and  malignant  libel,  according  to  the  best 
doctrine,  I  should  like  much  to  know  what  may  not  be  considered  as 
calumny.     There  are  actions  for  words  as  well  as  for  letters. 

But  what  will  be  the  issue  of  the  present  blind  rage  against  the  press  ) 
Verdicts  will  encourage  actions  out  of  number,  on  slighter  and  slighter 
provoca'-ions,  till  Mr.  Bull  grows  weary  of  convicting  libellers,  and 
then  a  reaction  will  take  place.  A  cold  will  succeed  a  hot  fit,  and 
after  having  found  every  thing  libellous,  our  juries  will  find  nothing 
libellous.  The  press  will  then,  after  a  term  of  persecution,  enjoy  a 
term  of  tyranny.  It  will  say  a^d  do  what  it  likes  with  complete 
impunity.  There  are  with  John  Bull  fashions,  in  justice,  as  in  all  other 
things.     It  is  the  fashion  just  now  to  find  verdicts  of  guilty  in  cases 
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of  alleged  libel ;  it  will  be  the  fashion  soon  to  give  yerdicte  with  a 
not  before  them.  Reason  has  no  voice  in  either  decision.  It  is  the 
mode — the  mode>  the  mode's  the  thing ! 

In  the  report  of  M.  D*£gville's  action,  it  is  said  that  a  witness 
proved  that  Monsieur  had  produced,  among  other  successful  ballets, 
he  Siege  de  Cythkre,  We  certainly  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that 
the  success  of  all  or  any  of  M.  D'Egville's  ballets  could  be  proved  in 
evidence.  A  pit  more  than  half  empty  before  the  ballet  is  half 
over,  was  doubtless  one  of  the  facts  instanced. 

\Oth,  The  writer  of  an  amusing  article  in  the  Examiner,  on  Ame- 
rican newspapers,  speaks  of  '^  the  eternal  spinnings  and  hideous 
postures  of  the  French  style  of  dancing,"  which  people  feel  bound  to  ad* 
mire, "  in  spite  oi  nature  and  common  sense"  Nature  and  common 
*sense  are,  I  am  fully  aware,  words  of  established  authority  in  criticism, 
and  yet  one  is  occasionally  tempted  to  question  their  relevancy.  If  the 
"  eternal  spinnings*'  and  postures  of  the  French  dancers  are  admired^ 
"  in  spite  of  nature  and  common  sense,*'  there  is,  we  must  infer,  some 
style  of  dancing  which  is  accordant  with  nature  and  common  sense, 
and  what  is  it  ?  What  is  the  natural  manner  of  dancing  ?  The  critic 
must  surely  know,  for  he  tells  us  what  is  offensive  to  nature  ;  let  him 
therefore  also  instruct  us  what  particular  steps  and  motions  are  agree- 
able to  her ;  let  him  vault  on  the  stage  himself,  and  demonstrate  the 
beauties  of  the  natural  style,  or  teach  Buron  and  Fleurot  the  particular 
measure,  the  one*two-hop,  or  one-two-three-hop,  acceptable  to  the 
sovereign  goddess  whose  taste  he  quotes.  For  my  part,  I  incline  to 
think,  that  the  natural  dance  is  what  I  have  now  and  then  seen  prac- 
tised by  a  merry  party  of  Irish  haymakers,  (which  performance 
exactly  accords  with  the  definition  of  dancing  so  frequently  given  by 
Ovid,  of  beating  the  ground  alternately  with  the  feet,^  and  I  must 
honestly  confess,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  see  that  style  introduced  on 
the  Opera  stage,  even  in  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  common  sense. 
But  what  is  this  nature^  whose  laws  we  quote  as  the  common  law  of 
taste ;  and  what  this  common  sense,  which  acts  as  judge  and  jury  in 
the  administration  of  them  I  Simply  our  own  liking  or  antipathy  for 
a  thing.    What  pleases  the  speaker  is  natural,*  and  agreeable  to 


*  In  some  of  the  arts  the  use  of  this  word  is  intelligible,  but  I  resist  the  fashionable 
eztenuon  of  its  application  to  all.  In  painting,  for  example,  the  resemblance  of  a 
design  to  common  appearances  may  be  properly  called  agreeable  to  nature.  We 
therefore  say,  that  Turner's  bilious  pictures  are  unnatural.  So  is  the  landscape  on 
a  Chinese  screen,  with  the  rivers  running  up  hill,  and  tlie  dogs  bigger  than  the  men. 
The  sister  art,  Music,  does  not  allow  of  this  test.  Sounds  can  only  be  relatively 
termed  natural,  and  then  it  is  impossible  to  explain  why  we  account  them  so.  Wei 
feel  that  the  Omhra  adorata  of  Romeo  is  exactly  what  Romeo  would  or  should  have 
sung  if  Romeo  had  sung  at  all,  which  is  a  thing  not  according  to  custom,  or  in  the 
Other  word,  to  naturt,  &  such  predicaments  as  his ;  but  we  do  not  know  why  the 
overture  to  Figaro  delights  ns,  and  makes  our  souls  dance  with  gaiety.  There  are  no 
ideas  of  fitness  associated  with  it.  Like  a  brilliant  colour  spread  on  a  pallet,  it 
gratifies  without  oonnenon  with  sensible  images  or  thoughts.  Bat  our  critics  will  say, 
that  because  it  does  please  us,  and  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a^iundred,  it  is  agreeable 
to  nmture  and  common  sense,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  leading  proposition,  that  natur€ 
is  in  criticism  another  term  for  the  liking  of  men ;  the  common  error  in  the  use  of  it 
arises  from  this,  that  the  individual  assumes  his  particular  taste  to  be  the  taste  of  the 
superior  portion.  To  get  rid  of  the  confusion  and  misapprehension,  where  nature 
appears  to  hate  no  immediate  jurisdiction,  let  us  substitute  the  taste  of  the  one  critic 
for  the  laws  of  the  ooif  rse,  anil  the  crnnmooality  of  ieni*e. 
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cofMnon  sense',  what  displeases  him,  is  unnatural^  and  ahhorred  by 
common  sense.  Mr.  Bentham's  admirable  exposure  of  the  vulgar 
standards  of  right  and  wrong  is  applicable  to  the  present  subject,  nay, 
it  has  been  the  foundation  of  these  remarks.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
bring  the  argument  of  the  great  jurisprudential  authority  to  bear  on 
a  fallacy  in  opera  criticism,  but  to  what  is  the  power  of  reason  not 
applicable. 

^'  The  various  systems  that  have  been  formed  concerning  the  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  principle  of  sympathy  and  an- 
tipathy. One  account  may  serve  for  all  of  them.  They  consist  all  of  them 
in  so  many  contrivances  for  avoiding  the  obligation  of  appealing  to  any 
external  standard,  and  for  prevailing  upon  the  reader  to  accept  of  the  author  s 
sentiment  or  opinion  as  a  reason  for  itself.  The  phrases  oijOTerent,  but  the 
principle  the  same. 

''  It  is  curious  enough  to  observe  the  variety  of  inventions  men  have  hit 
upon,  and  the  variety  of  phrases  they  have  brought  forward,  in  order  to 
conceal  from  the  world,  ana,  if  possible,  from  themselves,  this  very  general 
and  therefore  very  pardonable  self-sufficiency. 

"  1.  One  man  says,  he  has  a  thing  made  on  purpose  to  tell  him  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong ;  and  that  it  is  called  a  moral  sense :  and  then  he  goes 
to  work  at  his  ease,  and  says,  such  a  thing  is  right,  and  sucli  a  thing  is  wrong ; 
why  ?  '  because  my  moral  sense  tells  me  it  is. 

''  2.  Another  man  comes  and  alters  the  phrase,  leaving  out  moral,  and 
putting  in  common,  in  the  room  of  it.  He  then  tells  you,  that  his  common 
sense  teaches  him  what  is  right  and  wrong,  as  surely  as  the  other's  moral 
sense  did  ;  meaning  by  common  sense,  a  sense  of  some  kind  or  other,  which, 
he  says,  is  possessed  by  all  mankind :  the  sense  of  those,  whose  sense  is 
not  the  same  as  the  author's,  being  struck  out  of  the  account  as  not  worth 
taking.  This  contrivance  does  better  than  the  other  ;  for  a  moral  sense,  being 
a  new  thing,  a  man  may  feel  about  him  a  good  while  without  being  able  to 
find  it  out ;  but  common  sense  is  as  old  as  the  creation,  and  there  is  no  man 
but  would  be  ashamed  to  be  thought  not  to  have  as  much  of  it  as  his  neigh- 
bours. It  has  another  great  advantage;  by  appearing  to  share  power,  it 
lessens  envy,  for  when  a  man  gets  up  upon  this  ground,  in  order  to  anathe- 
matize those  who  differ  from  him,  it  is  not  by  a  sic  volo  sicjubeo,  but  by  a 
velitisjubeatts* 

'^  3.  Another  man  comes,  and  says,  that  as  to  a  moral  sense  indeed,  he 
cannot  find  that  he  has  any  such  thing ;  that  however,  he  has  an  under^ 
standing,  which  will  do  quite  as  well.  This  understanding,  he  says,  is  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  it  tells  him  so  and  so.  All  ffood  and  wise  men 
understand  as  he  does ;  if  other  men's  understandings  mffer  in  any  point 
from  his,  so  much  the  worse  for  them;  it  is  a  sure  sign  they  are  eitner  de- 
fective or  corrupt. 

'^  4.  Another  man  says,  that  there  is  an  eternal  and  immutable  rule  of 
right ;  that  that  rule  of  right  dictates  so  and  so ;  and  then  he  b^ins  giving 
you  his  sentiments  upon  any  thing  that  comes  uppermost ;  and  tnese  senti- 
ments (you  are  to  take  for  granted)  are  so  many  branches  of  the  eternal  rule 
of  right. 

'^  5.  Another  man,  or  perhaps  the  same  man  (it's  no  matter)  says,  that 
there  are  certain  practices  conformable,  and  others  repugnant,  to  the  ntness  of 
things ;  and  then  he  tells  you,  at  his  leisure,  what  practices  are  conformable 
and  what  repugnant,  just  as  he  happens  to  like  a  practice  or  dislike  it 

**  6.  A  great  multitude  of  people  are  continually  talking  of  the  law  of 
nature ;  and  then  they  go  on  giving  you  their  sentiments  about  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong ;  and  these  sentiments,  you  are  to  understand,  are  so  many 
chapters  and  sections  of  the  law  of  nature. 

"  7.  Instead  of  the  phrase,  law  of  nature,  you  have  sometimes,  law  of 
reason,  right  reason,  natural  justice,  natural  equity,  good  order.    Any  of 
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Aem  will  do  equally  well.  '  This  latter  is  most  used  in  poHties.  The  three 
last  are  much  more  toIa«ble  than  the  others^  because  they  do  not  yery  ex* 
plidtl^  claim  to  be  any  thing  more  than  phrases ;  they  insist  but  feebly  upon 
the  being  looked  upon  as  so  many  positive  standards  of  themselves^  and  seem 
content  to  be  taken^  upon  occasion^  for  phrases  expressive  of  the  conformity  of 
the  thing  in  question  to  the  proper  standard^  whatever  that  may  be.  On  most 
occasions^  however^  it  will  be  better  to  say  utility;  utility,  as  referring  more 
explicitlyto  pain  and  pleasure. 

**  8.  We  have  one  philosopher^  who  sa^s,  there  is  no  harm  in  any  thing 
in  the  world  but  in  telling  a  Ue ;  and  that  \f,  for  example^  you  were  to  mur^ 
der  your  own  father^  this  would  only  be  a  particular  way  of  saving,  he  was 
not  your  father.  Of  course,  when  this  phflosopher  sees  any  thin^  that  he 
does  not  like^  he  says,  it  is  a  particular  way  of  telling  a  lie.  It  is  saying;, 
that  the  act  ought  to  be  done^  or  may  be  done^  when  in  truth  it  ought  not  to 
be  done. 

"  9,  The  fairest  and  openest  of  them  aU  is  that  sort  of  man  who  speaks 
out>  and  savs>  I  am  of  the  number  of  Uie  elect ;  now  God  himself  takes  care 
to  inform  tne  elect  what  is  right,  and  that  with  so  ^ood  effect,  that  let  them 
strive  ever  so,  they  cannot  hdp  not  only  knowing  it,  but  practising  it.  If 
therefore  a  man  wants  to  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  come  to  me. 

'^  It  is  upon  the  principle  of  antipathy  that  such  and  such  acts  are  often 
reprobated,  on  the  score  of  their  beine  unnatural.  Unnatural,  when  it  means 
any  thing,  means  unfrequent,  and  were  it  means  something,  although  no- 
thing to  the  present  purpose.  But  the  frequency  of  such  acts  is  perhi^  the 
peat  complamt  It  th^^ore  means  nothing ;  nothing,  I  mean,  which  there 
IS  in  the  act  itself.  All  it  can  serve  to  express  is,  the  disposition  of  the  pa:« 
son  who  is  talking  of  it ;  the  disposition  he  is  in  to  be  angry  at  the  thoughts 
of  it  Does  it  merit  his  anger  ?  Very  likely  it  may ;  but  whether  it  does  or 
no  is  a  question  which,  to  be  answered  rightly,  can  only  be  answered  upon 
the  principle  of  utility. 

''  Unnatural  is  as  ^ood  a  word  as  moral  sense,  or  common  sense,  and  would 
be  as  good  a  foundation  for  a  system.  Such  an  act  is  unnatural,  that  is>  re« 
pugnant  to  nature,  for  I  do  not  like  to  practise  it^  and  consequently  do  not 
practise  it.^  It  is  therefore  repugnant  to  what  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  every 
body  eiae>'*^^Benthatns  Morals  and  Legislation. 

IIM.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  the  writer  of  an  article  on  the 
Press,  in  the  Westminster  Review,  that  the  theatrical  reports  of  the 
newspapers  are  as  contradictory  as  any  lover  of  truth  could  desire 
them  to  be,  and  at  divers  timej,  and  in  divers  publications,  droll  ex- 
amples of  their  variance,  as  to  matters  of  fact  as  well  as  of  taste,  have 
been  presented.  In  order,  we  suppose,  to  contain  within  themselves  a 
feature  of  inconsistency  so  amusing  to  the  public,  some  journals  are 
now  laudably  offering  in  their  own  columns  those  contradictions  which 
we  had  before  to  seek,  by  bringing  them  into  comparison  with  their 
brethren.  The  Morning  Chronicle,  for  instance,  of  Friday  the  8th, 
contains  this  account  of  the  new  opera : 

**  Kino's  Theatre. — Madame  Pasta  took  her  benefit  at  this  house 
last  night,  upon  which  occasion  a  new  opera,  under  the  title  of 
Maria  Stuart,  Regina  di  Scozia,  composed  for  her  by  Signer  Coccia, 
was  produced  for  the  first  time.  As  it  did  not  terminate  till  very  near 
midnight,  we  cannot  now  enter  into  any  further  account  of  it^  and 
have  only  to  add,  in  general  terms,  that  it  is  a  masterly  work,  con- 
taining many  beauties,  but  requiring  a  free  use  of  the  pruning  knife, 
particularly  in  the  second  act/' 

This  day,  the  11th,  there  appears  in  the  same  consistent  jounMlf 
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a  ftry  tssellMl  firitiqa^y  MttuneAcing  mth  the  foOiywbg  aecount  of 
the  aftnretatd  ^<  masterly  work/*  and  its  ^^  many  beautiee/'  wbUk  would 
seem  to  want  the  hot-hoose  more  that  '^  the  pruniDg  knife :  '*— 

^'  Knro's  TiiBATKBv^^The  opera  of  Maria  Stuart,  performed,  for 
the  first  time,  at  Madame  Pasta's  benefit  on  Thursday,  the  music  of 
which  is  composed  by  Signer  Coecia,  and  the  poetry  by  Signor 
Oiannone,  was  repeated  at  this  theatre  on  Saturday.  Signer  Coccia's 
music  is  0/  fl  very  common  place  description.  There  is  little  of 
novelty  in  it,  but  much  that  is  strange,  because,  much  that  has 
no  conceivable  connexion  with  the  business  of  the  scene*  We 
have  allegros  perpetually  occurring  in  the  most  serious  parts  of  the 
.  drama,  and  there  is  morever  a  fearful  proportion  of  passages  which 
are  neither  ^ave  nor  gay,  but  simply  soporific.  Mediocrity  in  poets 
was  held  to  be  an  unpardonable  offence  by  the  antient  arbiters  of 
taste;  but  the. mediocrity  of  muscians  is,  in  these  days,  perhaps, 
laore  insufferable,  because  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  is  usually 
eaeountered  are  unfavourable  to  repose,  and  the  patient  is  disarmed 
of  the  natural  defence  which  he  possesses  against  the  infiietions. 
of  indijfhreni  poets.  The  plot  and  general  structure  of  this  opera 
are  as  little  entitled  to  praise  as  the  music  of  the  composer  J" 

We  are  extremely  happy  to  see  that  Mr.  Ebers  has  converted  the  first 
row  of  the  pit  into  private  seats,  let  for  the  season*^au  improvement 
borrowed  from  some  foreign  theatres.  The  person  who  hires  the  seats 
has  the  key  of  the  bench,  which  is  literally  locked  up  when  unoccupied, 
and  at  whatever  hour  he  chooses  to  go  to  the  house,  he  is  sure  of  his 
place.  As  this  is  a  new  arrangement,  as  it  never  existed  before,  it 
is  of  course  an  innovation ;  and  John  Bull  will  make  a  prodigious 
clamour  about  it,  and  talk  of  his  rights,  and  liberty,  and  equunlity 
of  pit,  and  all  that ;  but  we  heartily  hope  that  Mr.  Ebers  will  be 
firm,  and  will  continue  the  arrangement,  which  will  be  of  great  con* 
venience  to  those  that  choose  to  pay  for  it,  and  will  tend  to  restore  the 
pit  to  its  former  respectability.  He  must  either  establish  these 
private  pit  seats,  or  discontinue  the  issue  of  orders ;  for  sinoe  the 
nob  have  broken  into  the  theatre,  it  has  become  impossible  to  get  a 
plaoe  after  an  hour  loo  early  for  the  Slite  of  the  pay  people,  many 
of  whom  therefore  stay  away  in  despair  of  a  seat ;  and  the  fashion, 
as  well  as  the  treasury  of  the  bouse^  suffers  by  their  absence.  Most 
of  these  persons  will  beeome  renters  of  the  private  pit  seats,  and 
half  a  doien  rows  will  probably  be  wanted  for  their  accommodation. 
'^f  But  why,"  says  surly  John,  <*  are  they  to  have  the  best  places  f  '• 
Because  they  purchase  them  for  a  term.  Why  does  John  take  his 
place  in  the  mail  when  poor  Patrick  is  obliged  to  mount  the  outside 
under  a  torrent  of  rain?  because  Mr.  Bull  was  booked  two  or  three 
days  before.  In  French  diligences,  apropos  de  bottes,  priority  of 
booking  gives  the  choice  of  seats ;  and  this  equitable  law  might  ad- 
▼antageously  be  introduced  into  our  vehicular  code.  Innovation 
howl  the  moV^mprovement  we  answer. 

13M.  The  fashion  of  the  hat  which  his  Majesty  wore  at  Ascot 
races,  has  filled  the  breasts  of  his  loyal  and  loving  subjects  with  the 
most  lively  concern.  This  hat  has  been  the  subiect  of  disenssion  in 
^mnj qpelety.    Thelownees  of  the  crown,  the  width  of  the  brim,  and 
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the  breadth  of  the  hhndf  hate  been  deaoanted  on  at  great  length,  and 
the  effect  of  the  taut  ensemble  bewailed  in  touching  terms  of  regret 
Indeed  so  strong  is  the  public  sentiment  on  this  head,  that  it  would  in 
no  wise  surprise  us  if  addresses  were  to  be  got  up,  beseeching  his 
Majesty  to  be  graciously  pleased  to  alter  the  style  of  his  beaver,  the 
shape  of  which  has  pierced  the  hearts  of  his  faithful  subjects  with 
unspeakable  grief.  Political  feeling  has  of  course  manifested  itself 
in  the  manner  of  viewing  this  hat.  The  high  Churchmen,  and  the 
ultra  Tories,  in  a  word,  the  Faction f  loudly  declare  that  Mr.  Canning 
has  been  the  adviser  of  this  hat,  and  they  do  talk  of  impeachment, 
averring  that  the  minister  is  constitutionally  responsible  for  so  capital 
an  error.  They  allege  too,  that  it  is  clearly  symbolic  of  the  designs  of 
the  liberal  premier.  Do  not  you  observe,  they  ask,  how  he  has  lowered 
the  crown  ?  and  is  it  not  evident,  that  the  width  of  the  brim  denotes 
the  popular  basis  on  which  the  radical  minister  would  rest  it  ?  Has 
he  not  too  given  ^t  a  curl  never  seen  before,  which  indicates  plainly 
the  intention  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf?  And  then  what  does  the 
size  of  the  ribbon  signify,  but  that  the  head  of  the  state  is  encircled 
by  no  narrow  party,  but  by  the  broadest  of  all  bands — a  people! 
Farther,  they  find  in  this  hat  a  resemblance  to  Townseud's,  the 
police  officer,  and  this  fills  them  with  dismay,  for  they  are  of  opinion 
thAt  by  it  his  Majesty  intends  to  convey  a  hint,  that  he  has  an  eye  to 
tfie  thieves,  and  the  terrors  of  the  police  are  on  them.  The  only 
office  in  prospect  before  them  seems  to  their  justly  alarmed  ima- 
ginations, the  Bow-street  one,  and  fancy  substitutes  for  the  pleasure 
of  grinding  a  people,  the  pain  of  operating  on  a  tread-mill. 

I4th,  When  the  tinkers  addressed  her  late  Majesty,  Queen  CarolinOi 
she  assured  them,  in  her  answer,  that  during  her  long  absence  from 
the  land  of  her  affections,  the  welfare  of  the  tinkers  had  ever  been 
nearest  to  her  heart.  When  the  tailors  addressed  her  Majesty,  she 
assnred  them  that,  during  her  absence,  the  tailors,  and  nothing  but 
the  tailors  and  their  concerns,  had  occupied  her  daily  and  her  nightly 
thoughts.  When  the  glass-blowers  addressed  her,  she  assured  them 
that  glass-blowers  had  never  for  an  instant  been  out  of  her  mind. 
The  old  olothesman,  in  due  turn,  had  a  perpetual  stall  in  her  affections ; 
and  so  on  with  the  rest,  to  the  last  chapter  in  the  book  of  trades. 

'^  A  pox-  on  your  pother 
'Bout  one  and  the  other. 
They  all  had  been  first  in  thehr  turns." 

It  used  extremely  to  perplex  us  to  imagine  how  her  Majesty's 
thoughts  could  have  been  perpetually  fixed  on  tailors,  glass-blowers, 
old  clothesmen,  &c.  on  each  only  professedly,  and  yet  on  all  apparently ; 
but  we  resolved  to  regard  it  as  a  mystery,  and  to  receive  it  as  a  right 
royal  troth,  though  somewhat  unaccountable. 

There  is  a  like  profession  at  public  dinners,  which  would  give 
strangers  odd  ideas  o£-the  varying  value  of  English  honours.  A  dis- 
tinguished man  dines  with  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  and  it  is  the 
chief  glory  of  his  life  to  be  a  Fishmonger.  Next  week  he  dines  with 
the  Skinners,  and  it  is  then  his  main  pride  to  be  a  Skinner.  Before 
the  month  is  out  he  dines  with  the  Dry-«altar8,and  it  is  his  only  boast 
to  be  a  Drj-salter.    To  be  sore,  he  laay  be  a  privy  omnseltort  %ni  $ 
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knight  grand  cross  of  the  hath,  and  a  mmister  of  state^  or  the  leader 
of  a  noble  faction,  to  boot,  but  nevertheless  his  pecaliar  glory  is  dry- 
salting.  As  the  veritable  Amphytrion  is  he  with  whom  one  dines,  so 
the  grandest  honour  is  that  which  the  hosts  have  conferred.  At  the 
Merchant  Tailors*  dinner  of  yesterday,  Mr.  Peel  declared  that  he 
never  received  a  distinction  more  gratifying  to  his  feelings  than  the 
mark  of  esteem  which  made  him  a  tailor.  He  emphatically  avowed 
himself  proud  of  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  a  tailor;  and 
modestly  expressed  his  persuasion,  that  no  personal  merit  could  have 

Srocured  for  him  so  exalted  a  glory,  and  that  he  must  have  owed  it  to 
is  late  situation !     He  then  proceeded  to  show,  that  not  men,  but 
measures,  were  regarded  by  tailors;  and  that  his  thurongh^titch 
attachment  to  the  constitution  had  earned  their  favour. 
Lord  Eldon  palavered  too  after  this  fashion  :•— 

^*  His  lordship  commenced  by  expressing  his  gratitq^e  for  the  distin- 
guished honour  which  they  had  done  him ;  he  could  safely  say  he  never 
felt  more  embarrassed.  He  had,  it  was  true,  been  many  years  over 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  had  got  through  a  good  deal  of  the 
heavy  business  of  the  Court,  [Good  Lord !  how  this  world's  given 
to  *  ■*  *  *  ♦]  He  hoped  he  had  acted  justly — he  was  sure  he  had  acted 
conscientiously.  He  could  not  forget  events  of  many  years  ago^ — recol- 
lections connected  with  that  place  came  to  his  mind.  It  was  within 
those  very  walls,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  that  the  first 
check  was  given  to  Jacobinism ;  and  he  begged  leave,  while  it  was  in 
his  power,  to  call  their  attention  to  that  fact.  It  was  then  when 
Jacobinism,  under  another  name,  endeavoured  to  withdraw  the  alle- 
giance of  men  from  objects  which  ought  to  influence  their  minds ;  and 
he  repeated,  that  it  was  within  those  walls  that  the  first  check  was 
^ven  to  the  ruinous  and  dangerous  system  which  had  nearly  prevailed. 
His  lordship  alluded  to  the  meeting  of  the  Merchants  of  London  in 
that  Hall,  at  an  early  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  meet- 
ing, as  his  lordship  described  it,  stemmed  the  tide  of  disaiffection.'' 

Certainly  the  sans  culottes  principle,  the  e^uunple  of  going  without 
breeches,  must  have  been  particularly  alarming  to  the  tailors,  and  it 
was  natnral  that  they,  first  of  all  men,  should  cover  the  breach  of  the 
Constitution. 

In  conclusion,  this  once  loyal,  now  factious  old  gentleman.  Lord 
Eldon,  conscientiously  declared — **  in  allusion  to  the  honour  originally 
conferred  on  him,  by  admitting  him  to  the  Corporation,  that  when  he 
had  laid  all  other  honours  down,  it  would  be  one  of  the  highest 
sources  of  gratification  to  retain  that  of  being  a  member  of  the 
Company." 

To  be  sure  this  is  rather  an  equivocal  compliment.  When  he  has 
laid  all  other  honours  down,  when  tailoring  is  the  only  one  remaining 
to  him — it  will  be  the  highest  source  of  gratification,  simply  because, 
in  that  case,  he  will  have  no  other.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  his 
lordship  has  presided  over  suits  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  when 
deprived  of  that  honour,  he  naturally  looks  for  consolation  to  the 
superior  dignity  of  tailoring. 

Since  we  wrote  the  above,  we  have  seen  a  sneer  in  the  John  Bull  on 
Mr.  Deunan,  which  applies  with  particular  happiness  to  Lord  Eldon. 
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Subetltnte  the  name  of  Eldon  for  Denmad,  and  Tailors  for  Fbh* 
mongers. 

*'  Mr.  Denman,  however^  reminds  us  of  the  Irish  spendthrift's 
declaration-— 

'  When  I'm  rich  I  ride  in  chaises  ; 
When  I*m  poor  I  walk^  by  Jasog  ;  * 

for  after  having  explained  the  bitterness  of  his  regrets^  and  the  sor- 
rows of  his  hearty  to  the  Fishmongers,  headed  by  Sturch,  the  nail- 
maker,  of  Clare-market,  he  says,  that  whatever  lot  may  befall  him, 
however  he  may  tumble  and  be  trampled  npon,  ^  he  will  still  endea- 
vour to  find  consolation  in  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience,  and 
in  the  esteem  of  *  men  like  you.' " 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  (Best,)  in  his  charge  to 
the  jury,  in  the  action  of  Parry  against  the  Examiner,  for  a  libel,  ob- 
served— 

^^  It  would  be  hard  if  a  man  were  to  be  stigmatized  with  the 
infamous  name  of  coward,  because  in  a  single  instance  he  had  neg- 
lected his  duty.  He  (the  chief  justice)  was  afraid,  that  few  indi- 
viduals, not  even  the  gallant  persons  who  liad  acquired  so  much  glory 
for  their  country  and  themselves,  in  the  wars  of  England,  could  be 
safely  subjected  to  so  severe  a  test." 

How  does  this  consist  with  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  same 
authority  in  a  late  trial  for  murder?  A  captain  of  a  merchantman 
was  accused  of  having  killed  one  of  his  men  by  barbarous  treat- 
ment. The  evidence  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  crew,  as  given  in 
court,  was  strong  against  him ;  but  it  appeared,  that  when  on  the 
voyage,  the  men  had,  at  some  foreign  port,  signed  a  paper,  testifying 
to  the  natural  death  of  the  deceased.  This  they  did,  according  to 
their  story,  under  the  influence  of  fear.  In  his  address  to  the  jury, 
the  chief  justice  discredited  the  parole  evidence  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution,  on  the  ground  of  the  deposition  to  a  contrary  effect  thej 
had  subscribed  at  sea,  which  he  refused  to  ascribe  to  the  cause  allegea 
by  them,  namely,  intimidation,  making  it  the  grave  principle  of  his 
judicial  charge,  that  it  toae  not  credible  that  British  sailors  could 
know  fear.  After  such  a  clap-trap  as  this,  one  expects,  from  the 
custom  of  Sadler's  Wells  and  Astley's,  to  see  a  hornpipe  danced,  or  to 
hear  a  song  about  tars  and  the  wooden  walls  of  old  England,  and  glorir 
and  rory,  and  so  forth :  but  in  this  particular  instance,  hornpipes  and 
songs  being  forbidden  by  the  decorum  of  the  place,  it  was  followed 
only  by  a  verdict  of  not  guilty — no  doubt  a  wise  and  just  decision. 
Still  we  should  like  to  know  how  the  doctrine  of  the  Chief  Justice 
Best  in  this  case,  that  British  sailors  are  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  fear,  can  be  reconciled  with  his  subsequent  declaration^ 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  stigmatize  a  man,  because,  in  a  single  instance 
he  had  been  affected  with  a  single  panic,  from  which  imputation,  he  said, 
few  of  our  gallant  defenders  by  land  and  sea  would  be  free.  Might  not 
the  sailors  on  board  the  merchantman  have  had  their  single  and 
allowable  lapse  from  courage  in  the  instance  of  signing  the  paper  re- 
ferred to  I  Though  British  sailors,  they  might  yet  have  been  afraid  at 
that  single  time  only^  according  to  the  terms  of  the  learned  jndgii'^ 


alliywaiied  of  Imt  to  htrolgm.  As  the  olap^trap,  that  Urs  oaonot  be 
believed  subject  to  fear^  Has  been  uttered  from  the  bench^  it  is  of 
course  now  part  and  paroel  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  in  this 
case  it  will  be  desirable  to  ascertain  to  what  an  extent  it  may  ba 
capable  of  qualification.  From  the  data  before  us  we  should  infer, 
that  a  sailor  or  soldier  may,  according  to  the  judges,  be  in  fear,  con- 
sistently with  his  character,  once  in  his  life.  A  month  ago,  indeed, 
this  moderate  allowance  was  not  granted  to  them ;  but  Chief  Justice 
Best  has  in  the  meanwhile  doubtless  thought  better  of  the  matter. 
The  tar  In  Joe  Miller,  with  an  abundance  of  oaths,  refuses  to  swear 
that  the  highwa3rraan  put  him  in  fear  of  his  life ;  this  precedent  would 
exactly  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Judge  Best's  first  doctrine  ;  but  the 
Taluable  principle  to  be  extracted  from  it,  in  the  form  of  a  elap-trap, 
would  not  suit  every  ca8e>  that  of  Parry  against  the  Examiner  for  ex- 
ample, and  therefore  in  that  instance  it  received  the  modification  we 
have  noted.  And  let  it  henceforth  be  understood,  that  soldiers  and 
sailors  may.  be  subject  to  panic  once,  without  prejudice  to  their  repu- 
tations for  Hon-heartedness. 

The  sherifTs  officer.  Levy,  mentioned  in  my  last  Diary,  whose 
fine  feelings  have  been  excruciatingly  affected  by  the  disrespectful 
addition  of  bum  to  his  name,  for  which  he  is  bringing  an  action, 
and  for  which  he  will  doubtless  recover  handsome  damages,  seeing 
that  Chief  Justice  Best  has  declared  his  opinion,  that  it  is  a 
wicked  and  malignant  libel  to  eall  a  bailiff  a  bum,  though  Blackstone, 
if  I  recollect  right,  says  that  it  is  the  mot  propre  ;  this  same  ipjured 
individual,  this  man  of  delicate  sensibilities,  this  sensitive  spirit 
drooping  under  the  surname  of  bum,  has  appeared  at  a  police  o&e^ 
vnder  the  following  cireumstanees : 

"  Hatton  Ga&den. — On  Saturday,  a  young  man  of  respectable  appear- 
ance, named  Biggs,  son  of  the  pre^rietor  of  the  Baths  of  Pentonville,  was 
brought  to  this  office,  charged  with  an  assault  on  Levy,  a  dierliPs  officer, 
and  his  assistaBt,  named  Seott.  The  defendant  was  accompanied  by  two 
^oong  ladies,  bis  sisters.  The  prosecutors  stated  that  they  went  that  morn- 
ing to  execute  a  writ  aflainat  the  defendant's  father,  at  his  house  in  Penton- 
viUe.  Being  admitted  into  the  house,  and  told  that  Mr.  Bigp  was  not  at 
home,  they  went  through  all  the  apartments  but  one,  which  the  defendant 
refused  to  allow  them  to  enter,  saying  his  sisters  were  there  in  bed.  They 
supposing  that  Mr.  Bisgs  was  concealed  in  &e  room,  were  proeeeding  to 
f^rce  open  the  door,  whi^the  defendant  resisted,  and  struck  them  both  seve- 
nd  times.  JXoing  the  scuffle  that  ensued,  the  door  was  opened  from  the 
^laide;,  emd  ihe  two  yomng  ladies  in  the  qS^oq  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and 
(kssatdied  h<dh  the  prosecutors, 

"  In  reply  to  tlus  charge,  the  defendant  said  he  had  given  the  officers  every 
Ikdlity  of^eoing  through  all  the  oUier  rooms  in  the  house,  and  informed  them 
that  he  had  four  sisters  in  bed  in  the  room  in  auestion,  and  only  asked  five 
minutes  to  alhw  them  to  vuton  pari  of  their  clothes  hsjbre  it  Vfos  opened;  this 
the  officers  refused,  ana  were  proceeding  to  break  oiien  the  door,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prevent,  «id  toM  MimccUg^ri^  ojMm/^a  Z^ 
ootrageous  manner. 

*'  A  servant  (^Mr.  Miggs  corroborated  this  statement. 

"  Mr.  liainff  said  the  sheriff's  (officers  should  be  protected.  He  conceived 
the  defendant  nad  acted  most  miproperly  in  at  all  interfering  with  the  officers. 
^e  should  obIis;e  him  and  his  sisters  to  find  bafl  ^r  the  assault. 

"  The  defendant  and  his  sisters  were  eritoitly  amaied  at  titiii  daoisieii.'*— 


We  mir  now  note  hi  Mr  tablet*,  that  tt  ie  Hbelhme  «a  aft  bttfl» 
buiiie,  and  that  brothew  afe  liable  to  abcating,  aad  aa  aetlmi  lata 
tlie  bamUn,  for  preTflfltiag,  for  a  few  miatited,  the  deHcate  ereatyea 
from  breakteg  Into  bea-rDome,  in  which  they  happen  to  hare  four  dstew 
in  bed.  Bailiffs  are  a  snpremely  privileged  order.  How  refined  l8  XM 
law's  regMds  for  their  feelings,  how  tender  its  care  of  their  persons ! 
They  laake  minced  meat  of  two  brothers  who  do  not  exactly  approre 
of  their  breaking  into  the  bed-rooms  of  the  females  before  they  haire 
h^A  thne  to  hurry  on  their  clothes,  and  the  magistrate  very  cooW 
remarks  that  the  gentlemen  must  be  protected,  and  he  requH^s  ball 
aot  only  of  the  males,  bat  also  of  the  poor  women,  who,  according  to 
a  more  detailed  report,  (we  have  qnoted  that  which  is  the  l«ast  «^ 
fitroarable  to  the  officers,)  had  only  interfered  to  save  their  brothert 
ftom  bnttal  violence !  This  is  precisely  what  observation  has  tangM 
ns  to  expect  from  Mr.  Laing.  The  parties  may,  as  represented,  have 
been  amaxed  at  it,  but  we  were  not.  An  affair  of  this  kind  sl^da  great 
lustre  on  the  manner  of  procedure  under  the  debtor  and  creditorlaw 
of  our  super-eminently  humane  country ;  and  demonstraUs  its  uttof 
freedom  from  any  thiug  like  a  brutality  which  would  certomly  not  ba 
suffered  among  the  wildest  tribe  of  naked  savages. 

The  outrages  committed  by  bailiffs,  and  sancUoned  by  law,  wouia 
fill  a  moderately-sised  volume,  and  with  incidents  not  in  the  leasfe 
sickening  to  humanity.    There  is  now  living  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
who  killed  a  prisoner  attempting  escape  by  thrusting  a  poker  down  liia 
throat    The  scene,  if  my  recolleetion  serves  me,  was  the  saloon  o% 
the  old  Opera-house.    The  man  was  tried  and  acquitted.    He  went 
sver  after  by  the  description  of  Poker  *♦♦***,  and  was  in  gife»*  re- 
putation and  request  as  a  bailiff  who  did  his  business  in  a  workmanUlta 
manner.  Queiy,  is  the  addition  of  Po*^,  according  to  the  best  autho- 
rity, libellous  i  ^^  J  i    xu^   T^iii 
2^th.  About  a  fortnight  ago,  a  flat  squib  appeared  in  the  John 
Bull,  in  the  shape  of  an  announcement  of  some  improbable  elevations 
to  the  peerage.    Amcmg  others,  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  was  a»»ed  » 
the  list.    The  Dublin  Eveuing  Mwl,  it  seems,  has  gravely  adopted 
the  skit  as  matter  of  fact,  and  The  Times  has  copied  the  paragrapii 
from  the  Mail  as  an  article  of  ;iew8,  it  having  appeared  as  one  ot 
saucy  invention,  as  a  sneer  on  the  ministry,  only  two  Sundays  bacfc 
in  John  Bull  I    Such  is  the  care  ia  the  conduct  of  leading  journals, 
and  such  the  history  of  newspaper  facts  >- 

«  It  is  said  that  Lord  Limerick  is  to  be  a  marquis,  with  wm^^der 
to  his  fourth  son;  and  that  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  js  to  1>«  an  I™* 
peer,  on  condition  that  he  gives  up  his  judicial  office  in  the  Admiralty 
Couri;  in  Ireland,  which  wiU  be  conferred  on  Mr.  Doherty  as  compen- 
sation for  his  recent  disappointment  as  to  the  solicitor  generalship  ot 
Ireland."— (Dwft/tn  Evening  Mail,)  copied  into  The  Times  of 
the  26th. 

Here  is  a  paragraph  which  rests  on  a  more  substantial  basis.  It  is 
fundamentally  true. 

"  The  Queen  of  Wurtemberg  is  by  no  means  so  corpulent  as  has 
been  represented,  although  a  very  singular  mistake  was  made  on  this 
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subject^  by  her  royal  brother^  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  When  his  royal 
highness  saw  the  chair  which  had  been  made  at  Ch^enwich,  for  the 
purpose  of  lowering  her  Majesty  from  the  yacht,  on  her  arrival,  he 
told  Sir  William  Hoste  that  it  was  too  small,  and  gave  dirisctions  that 
another  should  be  made,  two  feet  eight  inches  wide.  Sir  William 
stared,  but  the  royal  duke's  orders  were  of  course  obeyed ;  and  in 
this  chair,  accordingly,  the  queen  was  placed.  It  may  be  imagined 
what  was  her  majesty's  surprise — she  laughed  heartily,  not  at  tbe 
fiMde  of  lowering  her,  as  the  papers  have  stated,  but  at  the  size  of 
the  chair,  and  the  ludicrous  mistake  which  had  been  made.  The 
disembarkation  of  the  queen  was  effected  with  admirable  facility  and 
dispatch ;  a  small  carriage,  being  placed  on  the  temporary  platform 
erected  for  the  purpose ;  in  which  her  majesty,  with  a  midshipman 
standing  uncovered  at  each  side,  was  wheeled  at  once  to  her  carriage. 
The  effect  was  very  etrikingJ*^ — Brighton  Gazette. 

It  is  a  vulgar  phrase,  that  such-a-one  has  the  length  of  .another's 
foot  to  a  hair ;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  this  exact  mensuration  ex- 
tended to  other  departments  of  the  person  ;  still  less  to  that  particular 
one  so  wrapped  in  mystery,  with  the  precise  dimensions  of  which  the 
duke  professed  such  intimate.acquaintance.  However,  in  the  result,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  above  account,  his  royal  highness  was  discovered 
to  have  been  greatly  in  error ;  and  his  mistake  perhaps  only  illustrates 
the  truth  of  the  hacknied  remark,  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico'^ 
it  is  natural  to  exaggerate  those  things  which  are  shrouded  from 
mortal  ken.  The  imagination  has  no  bounds  where  the  carpenter's 
rule  has  no  application.  Her  majesty's  seat,  in  the  duke's  mind,  was, 
we  have  no  sort  of  doubt,  two  feet  eight  inches  wide ;  but  the  reality 
fell,  as  b  usual  in  such  involved  cases,  far  short  of  the  conception, 
and  the  means  of  accommodation  consequently  exceeded  the  end.  So 
much  for  the  moral  part  of  the  matter, — ^the  philosophy  of  delusion. 
The  political  bearing  of  it  is  more  important,  and  calls  for  another 
kind  of  notice.  The  chair  so  extravagantly  constructed  was  made 
by  a  government  workman,  and  at  the  national  expense ;  and  we  trust 
that  next  session  Mr.  Hume  will  see  the  propriety  of  drawing  attention 
to  these  facts,  and  of  taking  measures  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  profligate  waste  of  timber.  According  to  the  most  moderate 
calculation,  the  error  of  the  duke's  imagination  has  put  the  country 
to  an  unnecessary  charge  of  2/.  17^.  4\d.  which  might  have  been 
saved  by  employing  a  skilful  carpenter,  gifted  with  the  phrenological 
organ  of  size,  or  practised  in  calculating  space,  to  consider  what  was 
necessary  and  befitting,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  estimate  of  a  too 
partial  relative  naturally  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  grandeur  of  one 
so  justly  dear. 
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DR,  PARR'S  LIBRARY  OF  A  PEER. 

Tbb  following  list  of  books>  with  the  comments  upon  them,  was 
dictated  by  Dr.  Parr  for  the  use  of  a  young  nobleman.  It  is  curious, 
not  only  because  it  gives  the  opinion  of  so  eminent  a  man  upon  a 
subject  of  popular  interest ;  but  also  as  exhibiting  very  characteristic 
marks  of  his  peculiar  manner.  Dr.  Dibdin  has  given  a  list  of  books, 
drawn  up  by  the  late  king  for  his  own  use ;  perhaps  he  will  add  this  to 
a  second  edition  of  the  "Old  Man's  Friend,"  and  "  Young  Man's  Com- 
panion. If  courses  of  literature  are  ever  useful,  there  are  few  men, 
who  by  their  extensive  knowledge  of  books  were  better  qualified  to 
give  advice  on  the  subject.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion,  tha£  there 
are  {ew  more  foolish  things.  We  doubt  much,  if  any  other  than  a 
well-meaning  ideot  ever  yet  followed  a  course  of  reading  at  the  re- 
commendation of  another.  Book  begets  book — no  man  who  has  ever 
read  one  book  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  that  is  with  reflection  and 
enjoyment,  ever  asked  what  next  he  should  read:  before  he  has 
finished  the  one,  the  fear  is  he  will  be  drawn  o£P  to  others.  Poor 
sillv  young  men,  who  have  got  a  notion  that  they  are  to  be  patterns, 
and  who  neither  understand  nor  relish  what  they  read,  may  pride 
themselves  upon  picking  and  choosing  in  a  library,  and  steering  from 
shelf  to  shelf  by  chart  and  compass  ;  but  the  lad  of  true  intelUgenoe 
sometimes  browses,  but  generally  devours,  and  all  he  gets  turns  to  chyle ; 
or  if  there  be  any  residuum,  nature  has  supplied  convenient  passages 
for  its  conveyance  out  of  the  system  without  mischief. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  BY  DR.  PARR  FOR  THE  USE  OF  A  YOUNQ 

NOBLEMAN. 

I  shall  take  a  wider  range  than  I  at  first  intended ;  and  I  shall  put 
upon  paper  not  only  political  writings,  but  other  books  very  proper  to 
be  known  by  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament. 

Rapin's  History  of  England ;  in  two  volumes  folio,  with  continuation 
in  a  third  volume,  by  Tindall.  I  am  much  pleased  with  Rapin's 
dissertation  upon  Whigs  and  Tories,  subjoined  to  the  second  volume. 

Harrington's  Works,  one  volume  folio.  All  enlightened  statesmen 
read  once  at  least,  his  political  reveries :  they  were  well  known  to  Mr. 
Hume. 

Sidney  upon  Government,  a  folio.  He  that  for  ten  years  reads  this 
book  once  a  year,  will  have  an  abundant  store  of  political  knowledge. 

Camden's  Britannia,  by  Gough ;  three  volumes  folio. 

Translation  of  Thucydides,  by  Smith. 

Translation  of  Herodotus,  by  Beloe. 

Synchronous  History,  by  Andrews ;  quarto.  This  is  a  most  useful 
book. 

Millar  on  the  English  Constitution ;  one  volume  quarto. 

Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  John 
Hattsell ;  four  volumes  quarto. 

Life  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  by  Dr.  Leland ;  quarto. 

History  of  Greece,  down  to  the  Achaean  League.  This  is  a  very 
uaefiil,  though  not  a  very  elegant  work;  I  read  it  at  Norwich,  but 
bare  it  not.    Tbe  writer  a  Scotchman^  and  his  name  begins^  I  befieTCi 


with  a  O ;  bat  I  will  inquire.    [He  means  Gillies^  whose  work  is  again 
mentioned  below.J 

Guy's  Dictionary  of  Terms  of  Arts ;  two  volames  quarto. 
Aikln's  General  Biography ;  ten  Tolumes  quarto. 
Brand's  Obsenrations  on  Popular  Antiquities.      This  is  a  most  en« 
tertaining  and  instructive  work.     Two  volumes  quarto. 
Gilbert  Stuart's  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe;  one  volume. 
The  Works  of  Mr.  Burke. 
The  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones. 

The  Political  Writings  of  Lord  Bolingbroke ;   which  may  be  had 
in  four  duodecimos. 

Montague  on  the  Ancient  Republics. 
Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero ;  three  volumes. 
Hookers  Roman  History ;  eleven  volumes  octavo. 
Mably  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Romans. 
Kennett*s  Roman  Antiquities. 
Adams's  Roman  Antiquities. 
Ancient  Customs  ;  two  volumes ;  by  Mr.  Stockdale. 
Leland's  Translation  of  the  Speeches  of  Demosthenes ;  three  vols. 
Curran's  Speeches ;  one  volume. 
Lord  Erskine's  Speeches  ;  in  four  or  five  volumes. 
Parliamentary  Speeches,  written  by  Johnson,  and  published  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine ;  two  volumes.    They  are  well  worth  reading. 
Voltaire  on  Toleration. 
Locke  on  Gbvernment. 
Squire's  History  of  Magna  Charta. 

Political  Disquisitions,  by  Burgh;  in  three  volumes.  A  most 
useful  book« 

Sir  Hollus  Pettus  on  the  Constitution  of  Parliament.  This  should 
be  read  again  and  again. 

The  Oratio  Areopagitica,  by  Milton. 

Of  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parliaments ;  two  volumes.     1744* 
An  Historical  Account  of  the  Antient  Parliaments  of  France^  by 
the  Count  de  Boulainvilliers  ;  translated  by  Forman. 

The  History  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament.  Its  Antiquity^ 
Pre-eminence,  and  Authority ;  and  the  History  of  Court  Baron  and 
Court  Leet ;  two  volumes ;  London,  173  L  I  have  found  this  a  very 
useful  book. 

Gilbert  Stuart's  History  of  Scotland ;  two  volumes. 
Robertson's  History  of  Scotland  ;  two  volumes. 
Laing's  excellent  History  of  Scotland ;  four  volumes. 
Robertson's  History  of  America. 

Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain;  in  eight  volumes*  Every 
Englishman  should  read  this  book. 

Andrews's  History  of  Great  Britain  ;  two  volumes. 
Hume's  History  of  Englaxul. 

Brodie's  most  valuable  Strictures  upon  Hume's  History, 
Goldsmith's  Roman  History ;  two  volunoea. 
Goldsmith's  Grecian  History ;  two  volumes. 
Gillies's  €hrecian  History ;  four  volumes. 
Mitford's  Grecian  History.    It  abooads  with  ganiiae  luuaing 
nuschievoiis  ToryisBu 


Hampton's  beaatif al  transIatiOA  ef  Polybius ;  four  volimies. 

PuffeDdorf 's  Modern  History^  trantlated  by  Sayer« 

Modern  Htttory,  by  Roaflell ;  in  four  voliimee. 

Russell's  Abridgement  of  Gibbon  ;  in  two  volumes. 

Millot's  General  History ;  in  three  volumes* 

Millet's  Elements  of  General  History  ;  two  volumes. 

Lord  Lyttleton's  History  of  England.    A  constitutional  book. 

RoUtn's  Arts  and  Sciences  :  three  volumes ;  translated,  I  belieire, 
by  Nugent. 

Goguet's  Origin ;  three  volumes. 

Bekmann's  History  of  Inventions  and  Discoveries ;  translated  from 
the  German,  by  William  Johnston ;  volume  three.  I  do  most  earnestly 
recommend  the  three  foregoing  works  to  every  man  of  taste. 

Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws ;  two  volumes. 

Beccaria  on  Capital  PunishBients. 

Eden  on  Penal  Laws ;  octavo. 

Dayg  on  ditto ;  three  volumes  duodecimo. 

Gordon's  Traodation  of  Tacitus. 

Maehiarelle ;  in  two  volumes  quarto ;  translated  by  {'arneworth,  with 
copious  and  most  instructive  notes. 

In  the  rapid  progression  of  knowledge,  I  think  every  man  of  rank 
ought  to  avail  himself  of  oar  periodical  publications.  1  do  BU>st. 
earnestly  recommend  the  following  :-— 

Quarterly  Review. 

Monthly  ditto ;  which  of  its  numerous  competitors, 
preserves  its  original  excellence. 

Westminster  Review. 
Retrospective  ditto. 
Gentleman'a  Magazine. 
Monthly  ditto. 
European  ditto. 
All  these  books  ought  to  be  taken  by  a  man  of  rank. 
An  Archaeological  Dictionary,  by  Wilson. 

I  am  now  going  to  state  two  works  which  I  esteem  most  highly,  and 
which  ought  to  be  read  and  studied  by  every  enlight^ied  and  patriotic 
member  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  They  are  treasure-houaea. 
of  political  knowledge. 

Tracts  by  Gordon  and  Trenchard ; .  two  volumes  duodecimo. 
Gate's  Letters,  by  the  same  writers ;  in  four  volumes  duodecimo. 
I  possess  the  Universal  History,  both  Antient  and  Modern ;  and  t 
suppose  they  are  in  the  family  library  of  the  noble  house  of  - 
If  they  are  not,  I  would  recommend  a  very  useful  work,  Guthrie's 
History  of  the  World ;  in  twelve  volumes^ — ^It  is  a  good  substitut* 
for  the  Universal  History. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  Sully's  Memours,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Cardinal 
De  Retz.  The  last-mentioned  work  is  the  best  key  I  know  to  the 
roguery  of  statesmen. 

I  must  once  more  point  out  the  utility  of  Sydney  upon  Govt mmesf. 
I  think  that  every  nobleman  should  posaees  every  Encydiygedia,    I 
do  possess  them. 
The  British  Encyclopaediat  with  the  valuable  SappknoAt 
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Rees*8  Encyclopsedia^  which  is  finished. 

The  London  Encyclopsediay  which  is  not  finished. 

The  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  by  Brewster,  &c,  which  is  not 
finished. 

The  Encyclopttdia  Britannica,  which  is  not  finished ;  and  also  the 
Metropolitans. 

Every  English  nobleman  should  possess  them  all. 

I  have  to  add  Robertson's  History  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. ;  and 
Dr.  Leland's  History  of  Ireland. 

Watson's  Life  of  PhUip  U. ;  in  three  volumes ;  and  of  Philip  IIL ; 
in  two  volumes  octavo. 

Cunningham's  History  of  England ;  two  volumes  octavo ;  published 
by  Dr.  Thomson,  who  very  much  improved  Watson's  Life  of  Philip  lU. 

I  have  read,  but  cannot  much  praise  Macpherson's  History ;  yet  I 
think  that  it  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  the  library  of  a  nobleman. 

I  shall  close  with  recommending  Chambers's  Dictionary,  edited  by 
Dr.  Rees ;  in  five  volumes  folio. 

Upon  looking  at  the  foregoing  list,  I  find  that  I  have  omitted  some 
books  which  ought  to  be  inserted,  as  conducive  to  the  improvement  of 
a  man  of  rank. 

Lingard's  History  of  England ;  in  quarto.  Four  volumes  have  been 
already  published,  and  two  or  three  more  may  be  expected.  In  point 
of  style,  Lingard  surpasses  all  the  other  historians ;  he  is  a  staunch 
Catholic,  but  a  steady  constitutionalist. 

Pauw  on  the  Greeks ;  in  two  volumes  small  octavo. 

I  should  recommend  all  the  historical  works  of  Miss  Aikin ;  they 
are  in  octavo,  and  they  are  beautifully  written. 

History  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  by  Abb6  Raynel ;  in  eight 
volumes  duodecimo. 

The  Antient  History  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  Modes  and  Persians,  and  Macedonians  and  Ghrecians,  by 
Mr.  Rollin ;  translated  from  the  French ;  in  ten  volumes  duodecimo. 
This  book  charmed  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  now  read  it  with  delight, 
and  I  may  add,  with  instruction. 

Rollin  on  the  Belles  Lettres ;  four  volumes  duodecimo. 

Bolingbroke's  Political  Works  are  to  be  had  in  four  duodecimo 
volumes. 

Sully's  Memoirs  are  in  five  volumes  duodecimo. 

The  Memoirs  of  De  Retz  are  in  duodecimo.  Every  member  of 
Parliament  should  read  De  Retz. 

De  Lolme  on  the  English  Constitution ;  one  volume  octavo. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  historical  and  political  books  I  will  put 
down  a  few  works  which  are  useful  in  the  formation  of  a  nobleman's 
taste. 

Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ;  one  volume  octavo. 

Campbell  on  Rhetoric ;  two  volumes  octavo. 

Elements  of  Criticism,  by  Lord  Kames ;  two  volumes  octavo. 

Payne  Knight  on  Principles  of  Taste. 

Uvelde  Price  on  the  Picturesque. 

Watson  on  Pope ;  two  volumes  octavo. 

Gerard  upon  Taste ;  one  volume  duodecimOt 
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Oedde^s  on  Original  Coinpoeition ;  one  volnme  octavo. 

Blair's  Lectures  ;  eight  volumes  duodecimo. 

Aristotle's  Poetics,  translated  by  Twining ;  two  volumes  octavo. 

Webb  on  Poetry  and  Painting ;  one  volume. 

Mitford  on  Harmony  of  Language ;  one  volume  octavo.  Get  last 
edition. 

The  Critical  Works  of  M.  Eapin ;  in  two  volumes  octavo. 

Critical  Reflections  on  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Music,  by  Du  Bos ; 
three  volumes  octavo. 


LETTERS  FROM  A  TRAVELUNG  ARTIST  TO  HIS  FRIEND,  IN  THE 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  II. 

Genoa,  1st  December,  1575. 

I  SAILED  from  the  Tiber,  in  a  small  vessel,  destined  for  Leghorn,  in 
a  bright  afternoon  in  October.    The  wind  for  some  hours  favoured 
our  progress  along  the  coast,  but  changed  during  the  night ;  and  as 
I  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  repose  in  the  narrow  cabin,  I  could  dis* 
tinguish,  from  the  lengthened  rolls  of  the  vessel,  and  the  loud  flap  of 
her  shivering  sails,  that  she  was  struggling  with  an  unfavourable 
breeze.    At  day-break  I  went  upon  deck,  and  discovered  that  our  little 
bark  had  been  driven  out  of  her  course  in  the  night  by  an  autumnal 
gale,  which  blew  fiercely  from  the  Tuscan  Appeniiies.     The  master  of 
the  vessel,  two  men,  and  a  boy,  endeavoured  for  some  time  to  contend 
with  the  storm,  but  at  length  relinquished  the  attempt,  furled  every 
sail,  lashed  down  the  rudder,  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  left  the  vessel  to  her  fate.     Absorbed  in  painful  recollec- 
tions, I  looked  on  with  indifference,  until  I  beheld  the  high  ground  of 
Corsica  rising  in  the  distance.     Conscious  of  the  growing  danger  of  our 
situation,  and  of  the  probability  that  our   slight  vessel  would  be 
wrecked  upon  the  iron  coast  of  that  island,  I  remonstrated  with  the 
recreant  captain  and  his  crew  of  bigots ;  but  finding  them  determined 
to  trust  rather  to  the  telling  of  beads  than  to  strenuous  exertion,  I  in- 
terrupted the  devotions  of  the  master  by  rolling  him  down  the  cabin 
stairs^  and,  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  I  compelled  the  sailors  to  set 
a  lateen  sail,  which,  from  its  peculiar  construction,  enabled  me  to 
avail  mvself  of  a  slight  and  favourable  variation  in  the  wind.     Sending 
the  sulKy  Romans  to  their  captain,  I  secured  the  cabin  door,  and 
kept  the  boy  upon  deck  to  assist  me.    I  seized  the  helm,  and  summon- 
ing all  the  nautical  experience  of  my  early  youth,  I  cleared  before 
night  the  north-east  point  of  Corsica,  and  steered  in  the  direction  of 
Genoa.    The  gale  abated  rapidly  during  the  night,  and  the  sun  rising 
in  unclouded  majesty,  discovered  to  me  the  mountains  which  run 
through  the  Genoese  territory,  and  rise  above  the  city  like  a  rampart. 
The  wind  suddenly  veered  to  the  westward,  and  was  again  fair  for 
Leghorn :  tempted  however  by  the  opportunity,  I  determined  to  take 
a  hasty  view  of  the  bay  and  palaces  of  Genoa,  and  steering  towards  the 
nearest  land,  I  stepped  into  the  passing  boat  of  a  fisherman,  and  was 
landed  in  the  evening  about  five  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  city. 
Exhausted  by  this  stormy  ride  over  the  billows  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  by  a  night  and  day  of  unceasing  ingilance  and  exertion,  I  retired 


immediately  to  an  humble  couch  in  my  fithermaa'a  hnt^  and  found 
rest  and  oblivion  in  ten  hours  of  uninterrupted  sleep. 

The  morning  was  breaicing  upon  the  hills  when  I  commenced  my 
walk  to  Genoa.     As  the  sun  advanced  above  the  horizon,  and  threw 
a  rapid  succession  of  bright  and  changing  hues  over  the  wide  range  of 
mountains,  I  was  tempted  to  deviate  from  the  direct  path,  and  to  ex«« 
plore  the  picturesque  steeps  and  terraced  olive  groves,  of  which  I  had 
glimpses  from  the  lower  levels.    Quitting  the  vicinity  of  the  coast, 
I  ascended  a  rugged  mountain  path,  and  was  soon  so  irrecoverably 
entangled  in  a  maze  of  towering  crags  and  stony  hollows,  that  I  was 
glad  to  avail  myself  of  a  passing  sheptierd  boy  as  a  guide  out  of  this 
labyrinth,  and  hired  him  to  conduct  me  into  the  high  road  which 
connects  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy  with  the   Genoese  territory. 
.  After  a  ramble  of  several  hours,  through  scenery  of  much  grandeur, 
my  youthful  guide  left  me  before  a  natural  arch  in  the  cliff,  which  he 
told  me  was  the  entrance  of  a  subterraneous  passage  communicating 
with  the  great  road  to  Genoa.    Tracing,  with  some  difficulty,  the  path 
through  this  dark  and  devious  chasm,  I  turned  an  abrupt  angle  at  the 
extremity,  and  paused  in  astonishment  at  the  glorious  landscape  which 
burst  upon  me  like  a  sudden  blaze  of  fire.     The  wide  bay  of  Genoa 
was  spread  out  beneath  me,  glowing  like  a  crescent  of  gold  in  the 
vivid  sun-set  of  an  autumnal  sky ;  the  terraced  roofs  of  its  proud  city 
glittered  like  gems  in  the  centre,  and  the  curving  line  of  coast  to  each 
extremity  of  the  bay  was  studded  with  the  white  colonnades  of  nume- 
rous villas,  glancing  in  the  sunbeams.    The  bright  rays  of  the  sinking 
orb  streamed  in  tremulous  radiance  over  the  broad  and  gently-heaving 
bosom  of  the  deep,  in  which  the  proud  galleys  of  the  republic  reflected 
their  lofty  prows  and  rlchly^scnlptured  sterns  as  in  a  mirror,  while  the 
tall  masts  and  gaudy  streamers  threw  their  lengthening  shadows  far 
over  the  plain  of  waters.    Light  barks,  of  various  colouring  and  forn^ 
were  gliding  in  rapid  and  incessant  intercourse  between  the  numerous 
vessels  in  the  bay,  and  the  city  of  Genoa,  which  rose  from  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  like  an  amphitheatre,  exhibiting  in  clear  outline 
a  proud  succession  of  marble  palaces,  and  lofty  towers,  and  swelling 
cupolas,  climbing  the  terraced  mountain,  as  if  ambitious  to  crest  the 
lofty  Appenines.     I  never  beheld  so  splendid  and  harmonious  a  combi- 
nation of  earth,  sea,  and  heaven,  of  the  proud  labours  of  man,  and 
the  glorious  creations  of  the  divinity.    My  admiration  was,  however, 
soon  fixed  and  absorbed  by  the  world  of  waters,  heaving  like  liquid 
gold  in  the  sun-set.    The  sea  is  unquestionably  the  most  sublime  and 
thrilling  object  in  nature.    It  expands  and  fills  the  soul  of  man,  and 
presents,  in  its  boundless  extent  and  interminable  undulations,  the  type 
of  his  future  and  immortal  state.^  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  deck  with 
their  lucid  beauty  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  like  brilliants  on  a  robe  of 
azure ;  but  to  the  human  eye  they  are  merely  parts  of  a  magnificent 
whole,  iraperfectlv  understood,  while  the  ocean  exhibits  an  immense 
and  palpable  reality,  instinct  with  life  and  movement,  belting  the 
globe  with  its  immeasurable  folds,  like  a  huge  serpent,  and  heaving 
from  pole  to  pole  in  vast  and  endless  articulations.    To  bound  over 
its  surface  in  a  rapid  vessel  is  to  me  the  most  intense  and  stirring  of 
all  excitements ;  and  I  pity  the  man,  wbO|  from  indolence  or  feari  nai 
passed  through  life  without  accomplishing  a  pilgrimage  over  the  wU- 
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darneit  of  waters.  It  is  the  proudest  of  human  prmleges,  for  it  is  hy 
this  daring  exercise  of  reason  that  man,  assnming  a  power  denied  to 
him  hy  nature,  hecoroes  a  winged  animal,  and  unites  in  himself  the 
attributes  of  the  whole  animal  world.  1  ascended  the  cliff  by  a  sheep- 
path,  to  a  grassy  terrace  above  the  high  road,  and  continued  to  gaze 
with  deep  delight  upon  a  scene  which  cheered  and  elevated  my  sad* 
dened  spirits.  Reclining  upon  the  velvet  moss,  I  measured  the  vast 
and  unaulating  plain  of  waters  with  a  wondering  eye,  until  I  began  to 
rave  at  the  limited  powers  of  man,  and  longed  to  spring,  like  Honor's 
Thetis,  from  my  Olympian  height  into  the  ocean,  to  roll  beneath  its 
surface  like  the  strong  Leviathan,  explore  the  hidden  mysteries  of  its 
eavems,  and  rouse  the  sea-gods  ft-om  their  beds  of  coral.  I  was 
awakened  from  this  poetical  delirium  by  the  footsteps  of  travellers 
approaching  through  the  excavation  in  the  rock  ;  and  I  beheld  a  tall 
man,  of  middle  age,  emerge  from  the  chasm,  supporting  with  one  hand 
a  bright  axe  upon  his  shoulder,  and  leading  with  the  other  a  comely 
ass,  on  which  was  seated  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  with  an  infant  in 
her  arms.  The  man  had  the  garb  and  appearance  of  a  wood-cutter 
or  carpenter.  His  companion  was  attired  in  blue  drapery,  and  ap« 
peered  a  being  of  a  higher  order ;  her  features  bespoke  innocence  and 
refinement;  her  hair  was  parted  across  her  forehead,  and  its 
abundant  curls  were  gathered  in  a  silken  net.  The  bright  and  ruddy 
beams  of  sun-set  fell  directly  upon  the  travellers,  and  threw  a  radiance 
around  them  which  brought  out  their  figures  in  picturesque  relief 
against  the  background  of  rock.  Oasing  upon  them  with  a  painter's 
eye,  ray  attention  was  agreeably  fixed  by  the  striking  resemblance  of 
this  simple  group  to  the  Holy  Family,  in  one  of  Raffael's  designs  of 
the  flight  into  Egypt.  The  Raffaelesque  character  of  the  young 
mother  disappeared,  however,  as  she  approached ;  and  instead  of  the 
abstracted  and  almost  unearthly  expression  of  his  Madonnas,  I  im- 
mediately recognued,  in  the  features  of  this  rustic  Mary,  the  strong, 
lively,  and  natural  affection  of  a  young  mother  for  her  infant,  which 
eharaeterizes  the  Madonnas  of  the  bewitching  Correggio.  The  eyes, 
gasing  downwards,  were  full  of  thai  woadroos  expressioii  wfaidi  he 
alone  could  give  to  the  drooping  eyelid ;  and  the  lips  were  gently  parted 
in  that  tender  and  enehauting  smile,  so  IVaught  with  grace  and  feeling, 
which  gives  the  charm  of  life  to  the  pictures  of  that  extraordinary 
artist.  So  lively  were  the  associations  conjured  up  by  this  resem- 
blance, that  as  the  group  passed  beneath  my  shelf  of  rocks,  I  involun- 
tarily saluted  the  lovely  mother  with  an  emphatic  '^  Ave  Maria !'' 
8he  looked  up,  blushing  with  surprise  ;  and  her  male  companion,  whose 
features  I  had  overlooked,  threw  up  a  brow  and  beard  so  perfectly 
Homeric,  and  a  eouutenance  so  full  of  intelligence  and  gaiety,  that  I 
descended  from  my  elevation,  determined  to  accompany  these  attrae» 
tive  travellers  into  the  valley.  The  greeting  was  mutually  frank  and 
cordial ;  and  when  I  mentioned  how  forcibly  my  attention  had  been 
excited  by  their  resemblance,  in  grouping  and  costume,  to  the  Holy 
Family,  the  stranger  smiled  with  good-humoured  archness  upon  hk 
fair  companion,  and  told  me,  that  such  was  the  appellation  bestowed 
by  the  peasantry  upon  him,  his  daughter,  and  grand-child,  when  they 
aecended  the  hills  to  Tislt  a  sheep^ferm  in  the  upper  levels.    He 
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added,  that  he  strongly  suspected  his  daughter  was  profane  enough  to 
delight  in  thus  assuming  the  garh  and  attitude  of  St.  Mary>  and  that 
he  had  once  surprised  her  in  one  of  the  lateral  chapels  of  the  great 
church  in  Genoa,  attentively  studying  the  head-dress  and  costume  of 
a  celebrated  Madonna  by  Correggio.  The  lovely  sinoer  smiled  at  this 
insinuation ;  and  with  a  conscious  blushybent  over  the  blooming  infant, 
which  reposed,  like  a  sleeping  rose-bud,  on  her  bosom.  During  our 
progress  down  the  steep,  my  new  acquaintance  told  me,  that  he  resided 
at  present  with  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  in  a  lovely  village  on 
the  coast,  a  short  league  from  Grenoa ;  that  his  son-in-law  was  a  tenant 
of  the  Durazzo  family ;  and  that  he  was  a  skilful  agriculturist,  a  kind 
husband  and  father.  There  was  a  dignity  in  the  person  and  deport* 
ment  of  this  man,  combined  with  an  easy  and  somewhat  poetical  flow 
in  his  language,  so  little  in  accordance  with  his  rustic  garb  and  appa- 
rently humble  pretensions,  that  my  curiosity  to  learn  some  particulars 
of  his  original  condition  was  powerfully  excited,  and  I  had  not  been 
long  in  his  society  before  I  told  him  so.  He  appeared  gratified  with 
the  interest  I  expressed,  and  inquired  if  I  would  submit  to  village  ac- 
commodation, and  pass  the  night  under  the  roof  of  his  son-in-law.  On 
this  condition  he  would,  on  the  morrow,  relate  to  me  the  short  hbtory 
of  his  pilgrimage  through  life.  His  daughter,  with  hospitable  glance 
and  smile,  confirmed  the  cordial  invitation,  and  I  concluded  to  delay 
until  the  morning  my  arrival  at  Genoa.  We  soon  reached  the  village, 
and  paused  at  the  door  of  an  ancient  and  ivy-clad  grange,  embowered 
in  fruit  trees,  evergreen  oak,  and  cypress,  and  built  upon  the  rise  of  an 
eminence  which  frowned  abruptly  over  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  internal  accommodation  was  spacious,  and  to  a  pedes- 
trian of  hardy  habits,  sufficiently  luxurious.  But  any  deficiency  would 
have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  delightful  picture  of  domestic  union 
and  confidence  which  I  discovered  in  this  interesting  family.  The 
young  farmer  was  active,  spirited,  and  intelligent ;  his  wife  retiring 
and  simple  in  manners,  but,  when  drawn  out  in  conversation,  refined 
and  cultivated  beyond  her  apparent  condition ;  and  when  I  saw  the 
family  grouped  around  a  rustic  meal,  in  a  trelliced  arbour  of  myrtles, 
I  thought  the  poet's  picture  of  the  golden  age  no  longer  a  vision.  Our 
evening  repast  was  enlivened  by  the  superior  intelligence  and  delight- 
ful gaiety  of  the  old  man,  Boccadoro,  who  rose  rapidly  in  my  affection 
and  esteem.  I  listened  with  increasing  surprise  to  his  clear  and  har- 
monious periods,  and  was  at  times  perplexed  and  astonished  by  his 
amazingly  comprehensive  knowledge  of  ancient  history  and  mythology. 
I  could  have  looked  at  and  listened  to  him  until  day-break ;  but  ob- 
serving symptoms  of  fatigue  in  my  hosts  after  the  heat  and  toil  of  the 
day,  I  retired  early  to  my  rustic  chamber,  aad  was  soon  lulled  into  re- 
pose by  the  regular  cadence  of  the  tide  waves  on  the  beach  below. 

About  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  song  and  accom- 
paniment. I  sprang  from  the  bed  to  the  window,  and  listened  with 
delight  to  a  clear  and  mellow  voice,  singing  a  well-known  romance  of 
Pulci,  to  a  masterly  guitar  accompaniment.  The  melting  intonations 
of  a  female  voice  accompanied  the  final  stanza,  during  which  I  gently 
tuned  my  guitar,  and  as  soon  as  the  singers  had  ended  their  sweet 
harmony,  I  repeated  the  symphony,  glidckl  by  a  quick  transition  into 
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a  more  lively  measure,  and  thus  addressed  them: — *^  Whence  are 
these  heavenly  sounds  of  voice  and  verse,  that  wake  me  thus  delight- 
fully from  sleep,  and  soothe  my  senses  with  their  liquid  harmony  ? '' 

From  the  open  casement  of  the  room  below,  the  male  voice  re- 
sponded in  the  same  measure : 

"  We  are  an  old  man  and  his  daughter,  lulling  a  lovely  infant  into 
slumber,  and  the  infant's  father,  from  whose  aching  lids  the  hot  and 
sickly  labour  of  the  soil  have  banished  sleep." 

"  Happy,  thrice  happy  mortals ! "  I  resumed ;  "  ye  realize  the 
golden  days  of  Saturn  in  Hespcria,  when  wars  and  heroes  were  un- 
known, and  when  no  cruel  Phalaris  tortured  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Sicilia,  nor  tyrant  Caesars  enriched  their  native  soil  with  Roman  blood ! " 

In  reply,  the  voice  below,  after  a  tasteful  and  spirited  prelude,  be- 
gan to  sing  the  praise  of  poetry  and  song,  in  alternate  aria  and  recita- 
tive, with  the  harmonious  diction  and  glowing  energy  of  an  inspired 
priest  of  Apollo.  The  full  melodious  voice  of  the  singer,  floating  on 
the  gentle  night-breeze,  was  heacd  by  some  of  the  villagers,  who  were 
enjoying  at  their  cottage  doors  the  mild  beauty  of  the  autumn  night. 
Attracted  by  the  well-known  sounds,  they  formed  a  listening  group 
around  the  grange,  and  when  he  had  concluded,  made  the  air  rijig  with 
exulting  shouts  of  viva  fioccadoro ! 

Inspired  by  Xhe  occasion,  and  persuaded  that  this  highly-gifted 
improvisatore  was  no  other  than  the  Saint  Joseph  of  the  Holy  Family, 
I  sCgain  seized  my  guitar,  and  adapted  a  golden  song  of  Pindar  to  the 
scene  and  circumstance.  I  added,  in  conclusion,  some  stanzas,  in 
which  I  painted  my  host  to  the  life,  and  pronounced  the  feelings  of 
such  a  man,  and  the  high  dignity  of  his  profession,  more  enviable  than 
the  state  of  monarchs.  This  eulogy  of  their  esteemed  neighbour  de- 
lighted the  listening  peasants,  whose  intermingled  exclamations  of 
"  Long  live  the  noble  stranger !  long  live  our  Boccadoro  !  **  re-echoed 
from  the  adjacent  cliffs.  Even  the  wild  sea-waves  seemed  to  feel  the 
swelling  impulse,  and  lashed  the  strong  beach  with  louder  murmurs. 

The  peasants  retired  to  their  houses,  and  I  to  bed ;  but  the  excite- 
ment of  this  agreeable  and  unexpected  -incident  preventing  the  return 
of  sleep,  I  rose  early,  ascended  the  contiguous  eminence,  and  was 
observing  the  first  break  of  morning  over  the  bay  and  mountains  of 
Genoa,  when  Boccadoro  joined  me.     After  a  smiling  and  cordial  salu- 
tation, I  reminded  him  of  his  pledge  to  narrate  the  incidents  of  his 
early  life,  and  he  thus  began:    '^  I  am  the  last  male  scion  of  a 
Tuscan  family  of  honourable  name  and  reputation.     My  father  be- 
stowed upon  me  a  liberal  education,  and  sent  me  to  Vicenza,  to  study 
the  works  and  science  of  Palladio,  preparatory  to  my  establishment  in 
life  as  an  architect.    My  ruling  propensities,  however,  made  me  better 
acquainted  with  the  poetry  and  mythology  of  Greece  than  with  the 
rules  and  practice  of  architecture.    About  this  period,  the  faculty  of 
expressing  my  thoughts  and  recollections  in  spontaneous  verse  deve- 
loped itself,  and  met  with  so  much  encouragement,  that  I  resolved  to 
abandon  my  unpromising  pursuit,  and,  in  defiance  of  parental  opposi- 
tion, to  devote  myself  to  poetry  and  song,  with  a  view  of  becoming  an 
improvisatore  by  profession.    I  was  not  unsuccessful  in  my  under- 
taking, nor  have  I  ever  regretted  this  decision  of  my  early  yonth. 
Excepting  the  premature  loss  of  an  affectiouate  wife,  I  have  escaped 
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all  6erioii8  ealamitiesi  and  my  existence  has  flawed  in  an  even  course 
of  pleasurable  excitement^  heightened  by  the  honourable  and  gratify*- 
ing  approbation  of  the  literary  public.  I  have  been  a  frequent  guest 
in  the  palaces  of  the  greats  ana  I  have  been  cheered  and  applauded 
by  the  miscellaneous  crowds  of  the  various  capitals  of  Italy;  but 
I  must  confessi  that  the  more  dignified  aud  conventional  applauses  of 
rank  and  opulence  impart  not  the  pleasure  and  the  excitement  which 
I  derive  from  the  mingled  crowd  of  a  piazza.  "  No !  "  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  with  sparkling  animation^  '^  the  genuine  triumph  of  my  art 
is  to  behold  the  peasant,  the  mechanic,  and  the  abbate,  the  ignorant 
imd  the  educated,  carried  away  in  a  torrent  of  enthusiasm,  and  uniting 
in  loud  and  spontaneous  applause.  I  am  going  this  evening,"  he  con- 
tinued^  ^^  over  the  bay  to  the  villa  of  the  opulent  Marchese  Durazzo, 
who  espoused  some  days  since  the  Lady  Sforza,  a  young  and  lovely 
Milanese.  This  marriage  has  been  celebrated  with  a  degree  of  splen- 
dour which  realizes  all  the  fictions  of  Arabian  story^  and  the  festivities 
are  by  no  means  exhausted.  I  have  pledged  myself  to  appear  this 
evening  at  the  villa,  and  to  recite  an  epitbalamium  during  the  festal 
banquet.  You  must  accompany  me  to  the  mansion  of  t})e  noble 
marchese,  and  view  the  princely  splendour  of  his  halls.  His  palace  is 
modelled,  with  some  deviations,  from  a  magnificent  design  of  Palladio, 
and  it  has  been  adorned  with  all  that  refined  taste  and  boundless 
opulence  could  accomplish.  But  you  are  perhaps  already  an  invited 
guest )  or,  possibly,  have  been  requested,  as  an  accomplished  impro- 
visatore,  to  dignify  these  splendid  nuptials  with  an  impromptu.'' 

In  reply,  I  assured  him  that  I  had  not  even  heard  of  the  marriage, 
and  that  I  was  an  amateur  artist,  travelling  for  improvement,  and 
occasionally  indulging  in  the  gratifications  of  poetry  and  music.  The 
benevolent  old  man  was  delighted  to  find  in  me  an  ardent  votary  of  the 
sister  arts,  and  pressed  me  with  such  friendly  earnestness  to  accompany 
him  in  the  capacity  of  guitar  tuner,  that  I  consented,  but  expressed 
my  determination  to  decline  any  display  of  my  limited  talent  for 
ipipromptu*  I  was  totally  unused  to  public  exhibition,  and  was  con- 
scious that,  without  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  parties,  I  could 
not  awaken  in  their  minds  any  gratifying  associations.  I  passed  the 
day  with  this  primitive  and  happy  family,  and  after  a  siesta  of  two 
hours,  accompanied  Boccadoro  in  alight  bark  to  the  marchesa's  villa, 
which  was  about  two  leagues  beyond  Genoa,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay. 
l^he  evening  was  oppressively  warm,  and  the  water  was  gently  rippled 
by  a  breeze  which  swept  occasionally  over  its  surface ;  but  there  was 
a  deep  low  murmur  in  that  breeze,  and  a  streak  of  whit^  haze  across 
the  southern  sky,  which  betokened  an  approaching  tempest.  Four 
vigorous  rowers  impelled  our  light  vehicle  rapidly  across  the  bay,  and 
the  pleasant  passage  was  enlivened  by  the  vivacity  and  good  humour 
of  the  improvisatore.  This  amiable  old  man  was  full  of  the  light  of 
song)  and  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  deen  love  of  his  art,  that  he 
could  not  dwell  upon  it  without  the  look  ana  glow  of  inspiration.  On 
tjiese  occasions  he  displayed  a  rare  command  of  language  and  imagery, 
and  his  diction  gradually  rose  into  lofty  and  irregular  numbers.  The 
ahades  of  night  were  falling  fast  around  us>  when  we  stepped  from  our 
boat  to  a  broad  staircase  of  granite,  which  met  the  waves  and  coa- 
ducted^us  to  the  inclosed  grounds  of  the  villa.    We  approached  the 


palace  by  a  circuitous  avenue  of  laurel  aud  cypreee,  from  which  we  had 
occasional  glimpses  of  a  lovely  wilderness,  embellished  with  groves  of 
evergreen  oak,  dotted  with  solitary  pines,  and  enlivened  by  the  rushing 
murmurs  of  fountains  and  waterfalls.  Our  verdant  alley  terminated 
in  a  labyrinthine  grove  of  trees,  linked  together  with  tall  hedges  of 
myrtle.  Following  the  windings  of  this  leafy  problem,  we  arrived  at 
a  Doric  temple^  inclosing  a  statue,  the  attributes  of  which  I  staid  not 
to  examine.  Impatient  to  behold  the  exterior  elevation  of  the  villa, 
and  guided  by  a  bright  glow  in  the  atmosphere,  I  plunged  through  a 
partial  opening  in  the  matted  foliage,  and  although  not  unaccustomed 
to  scenes  of  festal  grandeur,  I  could  not  gaze  without  surprise  upon  the 
surpassing  splendour  of  this  palladian  mansion. 

A  lofty  dome  and  portal,  connected  by  long  arcades  with  two  noble 
wings,  rose  in  majestic  elevation  before  me.     Myriads  of  starry  lamps 
ascended  in  spiral  radiance  the  lofty  columns,  glittered  in  bright  fes- 
toons beneath  the  porticos,  and  blazed  with  oriental  splendour  alonff 
the  immense  line  of  entablature.    Sounds  of  music  and  revelry  escaped 
from  the  numerous  windows,  and,  as  I  followed  Boccadoro  up  the 
marble  stairs,  and  stepped  beneath  the  deep  and  lofty  portal,  I  began 
to  anticipate  a  festival  of  no  common  taste  and  magnificence.    Nor 
was  I  disappointed.     The  interior  arrangement  aud  decorations  of  this 
enchanted  palace  surpassed  even  the  external  promise.     I  entered  an 
immense  rotunda  of  Corinthian  elevation,  modelled  with  tasteful  accu- 
racy from  the  Roman  Pantheon.     The  circular  aperture  in  the  vaulted 
ceiling  was  covered  with  an  appropriate  roof,  resting  upon  Corinthian 
pilasters,  between  which  were  windows  of  Venetian  glass.     The  roof 
and  dome  were  of  the  brightest  azure,  the  mouldings  richly  gilt,  and 
the  walls  were  coated  with  marble  and  porphyry ;  while  the  ring  of  the 
aperture,  the  curving  attic  and  entablature,  were  studded  with  innu- 
merable lamps,  which  emitted  the  blaze  of  noon,  and  threw  a  rich  and 
favourable  light  upon  the  noble  statues  which  adorned  the  niches  below. 
In  the  centre  of  this  proud  vestibule  stood  a  fountain  statue  of  classic 
taste  and  beauty,  the  design  of  which  had  been  evidently  suggested  by 
Ovid's  description  of  the  Venus  of  Apelles.   From  the  middle  of  a  large 
circular  bason  of  white  marble,  rose  a  pedestal  supporting  a  marrat 
shell,  in  which  stood  a  lovely  statue  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene.     Her 
long  hair  floated  in  glassy  and  redundant  undulations  over  her  shoulders, 
veiling  without  concealing  the  exquisite  proportions  of  the  arms  and 
bust,  while  the  delicately  sculptured  hands  were  pressing  from  humid 
and  waving  curls  the  bright  waters,  which  dropped  like  spangles  into  the 
shell,  and  rolled  in  limpid  streams  over  the  fluted  edge  into  the  larger 
bason   below.     This  fairy  splendour  was  rendered  more  vivid  and 
enchanting  by  the  skilful  efforts  of  musicians,  concealed  in  the  recesses. 
Rich  strains  of  melody  rolled  in  soft  vibrations  through  the  vast  rotunda, 
or  soared  with  a  lofty  and  harmonious  swell  into  the  vault  above,  and 
expired  with, a  melting  and  unearthly  cadence  in  the  lofty  roof.    In  the 
recess  fronting  the  grand  entrance  were  similar  doors  of  bronze,  leading, 
said  Boccadoro,  to  the  Idalian  groves  which  bloomed  around  this 
mansion  of  splendour ;  and  in  the  lateral  recesses,  were  corresponding 
doors,  opening  into  lofty  corridors,  communicating  with  dormitories 
and  minor  apartments,  and  terminating  in  the  spacious  halls  which 
formed  the  wings  of  the  palace.  Boccadoro  now  conducted  mt  through 
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the  well-lighted  corridor,  and  between  folding  doors  of  gilt  bronze,  into 
the  hall  of  the  banquet,  where  another  and  a  widely  different  scene  of 
splendour  awaited  me. 

The  spacious  interior  of  this  Doric  saloon  was  divided  by  two  rows 
of  lofty  columns^  supporting  a  cornice,  from  which  sprung  a  vault 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  hall,  and  decorated  by  the  bold  hand 
of  Julio  Romano  with  mythological  paintings  ;  amongst  which  I  could 
distinguish  the  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  a  banquet  of  the 
gods.   Some  renovations  in  this  noble  apartment  being  incomplete  when 
the  day  of  marriage  approached,  a  temporary  decoration  had   been 
Introduced,  of  singular  design,  but,  for  an  occasional  festivity,  of  clas- 
sical and  appropriate  effect.     The  Doric  columns  were  covered  with 
crimson  velvet,  decorated  with  vine-leaves   and  tendrils  richly  em- 
broidered in  gold,  which  ran  in  spiral  lines  round  the  tall  shafts, 
and  terminated  in  clusters  of  golden  grapes  and  vine-leaves,  wreathed 
around  the   capitals.      The    lofty  walls    were    mantled   with    rich 
velvet,  and  crested  with  bold  festoons,  which   fell  in  massy  folds, 
relieved  with  broad  fringes  of  gold ;  while  the  spaces  between  the 
lofty  windows  were  adorned  with  fine  paintings  and  portraits,  shrined 
in   deep   frames  of  lavish  ,  magnificence.     The   numerous  and  bril- 
liant guests  were  seated  around   long  tables  which    occupied   the 
entire  space  between  the  columns ;  and  numerous  candelabras,  sus- 
pended from  the  Doric  cornices  above,  threw  a  brilliant  light  over  this 
gay  assemblage  of  the  nobility  and  beauty  of  Genoa;  amongst  whom 
Boccadoro  made  me  observe  Giovanni  Doria,  the  valiant  and  well-known 
descendant  of  the  great  Andrea.     I  had  taken  a  seat  behind  the  impro- 
visatore,  in  an  alcove  reserved  for  the  musicians  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  hall,  and  waited  impatiently  for  his  cpithalaminm.    He  reserved 
himself  until  the  guests  were  excited  by  wine  and  music,  and  during  an 
interval  between  the  instrumental  performances,  he  swept  the  chords 
of  his  guitar.    A  silence,  deep  and  instantaneous,  prevailed  throughout 
the  hall  of  revelry,  while  every  eye  was  fixed,  and  every  ear  was  turned 
in  eager  anticipation.    After  a  short  and  melodious  prelude,  which 
sounded  through  the  still  saloon  like  western  breezes  whispering  in  the 
foliage,  the  poet  sang  in  lofty  and  flowing  numhera  the  times  of  the 
Grecian  heroes,  the  daring  voyage  of  the  Argo,  the  loves  of  Thetis  and 
her  Argonaut,  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  sea-nymph,  and  the  festivi- 
ties of  her  nuptials,  graced  by  the  presence  of  all  the  deities  of  ocean. 
He  decorated  this  ancient  fable  with  the  glowing  imagery  of  Catullus, 
and  with  many  beautiful  thoughts  and  happy  allusions  to  the  scene 
before  him.     In  conclusion,  he  described  the  marchese  as  another 
Peleus,  the  favourite  of  gods  and  men ;  his  lovely  bride  as  a  younger 
and  a  fairer  Thetis ;  and,  with  delicate  and  appropriate  flattery,  he 
contrasted  the  princely  banquet,  and  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  Genoa, 
with  the  gloomy  grottos  of  the  deep,  and  the  green  and  tangled  mon- 
sters assembled  at  the  marriage  of  the  sea-nymph.     <<  But  the  muse  I 
worship,"  he  continued,  "  ceases  to  inspire  me.     The  light  of  poetry 
and  song  abandons  me.     I  feel  the  awful  presence  of  the  god  of  song, 
the  bright  and  glorious  Apollo,  who  this  day  has  descended  from  the 
Appenines  to  grace  your  nuptial  banquet.'*    With  these  words,  the 
gay  and  mischievous  old  poet  seized  me  by  the  hand,  dragged  me  from 
the  crowd  of  musicians^  and  compelled  me  to  take  his  guitar.    Over- 
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whelmed  with  surprise  at  this  unexpected  frolic,  I  stood  with  emhar- 
rassed  mien  and  glowing  cheeks  heiore  the  illustrioos  assemblage.  A 
sudden  murmur  of  approbation  sounded  throngh  the  hall,  and  every 
eye  was  rivetted  upon  me  in  expectation.  Resistance  was  now  in  vain, 
and,  preferring  the  lesser  evil  of  compliance  to  the  shame  and  ridicule 
of  a  precipitate  retreat,  1  determined  to  collect  my  faculties  for  the 
occasion.  I  selected  that  measure  in  which  I  possess  the  greatest  faci* 
lity,  the  lively  Anapestic  verse,  that  rises  upon  the  ear  with  a  sustained 
and  increasing  harmony,  and  to  which  you  loved  to  listen  on  the  shores 
of  Garda.  After  a  brief  prelude,  I  sang  with  natural  feeling  my  sur- 
prise and  embarrassment  at  an  incident  so  unexpected.  I  described 
myself  as  a  wandering  stranger,  landed  some  hours  since  on  the  coast 
of  Genoa,  and  invited  by  the  friendly  Boccadoro  to  view  the  splendours 
of  this  regal  banquet.  **And  yet,"  I  continued, "  although  a  stranger, 
I  plead  not  ignorance  of  the  princely  house,  whose  chief  thus  worthily 
proclaims  that  he  hath  won  the  loveliest  flower  of  Lombardy.  His 
well-earned  fame,  his  fostering  care  of  art  and  friendless  talent,  have 
passed  the  bounds  of  Appenine  and  Alp.  Deign  therefore  to  accept 
with  kindness  these  simple  flowers  of  poesy,  which,  with  a  hasty  and 
unskilful  hand,  I  strew  around  your  hospitable  board."  I  proceeded 
to  describe  the  proud  city  and  bay  of  Genoa,  the  naval  power  and  high 
character  of  the  republic ;  forgetting  not  to  paint  in  glowing  colours  the 
brilliant  valour  and  heroic  achievements  of  Giovanni  Doria,  in  a  recent 
combat  with  the  Turks.  "  The  cruel  son  of  Thetis,"  I  continued, 
"  shines  in  the  storied  page  with  lustre  undeserved,  because  his  reck- 
less deeds  were  blazoned  in  immortal  verse.  Had  they  been  sung  by 
less  illustrious  bards,  the  memory  of  his  name  had  perished  long,  in  the 
deep  gulph  of  time.  The  loftier  attributes  and  genuine  greatness  of 
Doria  and  Columbus  shine  by  no  borrowed  light,  nor  seek  the  poet's 
aid  to  enroll  their  fame  in  long-enduring  records."  I  concluded  my 
epithalamium  by  congratulating  the  marchese  on  his  happy  love,  and 
predicted  that  he  would  become  the  proud  father  of  another  Themist- 
ocles,  who  would  revive  the  golden  age  in  Genoa,  and  raise  her  fortunes 
to  their  proudest  summit. 

In  the  course  of  my  impromptu,  I  was  occasionally  interrupted  by 
the  applause  which  a  successful  stanza  excited,  but  1  suspect  that 
this  compulsoiy  effort  possessed  no  merit  beyond  that  of  extricating 
me  from  an  embarrassing  predicament.  The  marchese  and  his  guest 
now  rose  from  table,  to  conclude  the  evening  with  a  ball,  for  which 
preparation  had  been  made  in  the  large  saloon  that  formed  the 
corrcspdnding  wing  of  the  palace.  As  the  numerous  company  moved 
to  the  sound  of  music  in  a  slow  procession  through  the  hall,  the 
bridegroom  quitted  the  ranks,  and  approached  me,  accompanied  by 
two  lovely  women,  whom  he  introduced  as  the  bride  and  her  friend. 
The  marchese,  a  man  of  noble  and  dignified  exterior,  honoured  me 
with  a  cordial  welcome  to  his  villa,  and  thanked  me  for  the  grati- 
fication I  had  afforded  to  him  and  his  friends.  He  requested  me  to 
accompany  his  guests  into  the  ball-room,  and  to  remain  under  his 
roof  during  the  continuation  of  the  festivities.  I  cast  a  look  of  doubt 
upon  my  travelling  garb  and  heavy  sabre^  and  told  him  that  1  was  not 
attired  for  the  occasion,  but,  with  his  permission,  would  accompany 
my  friend  Boccadoro  as  a  spectator.    He  insistedi  however,  that  I 
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should  appear  as  a  privileged  guest,  and  kindly  added^  that  he  and 
his  friends  had  discernment  enough  to  know  a  diamond  in  a  rusty 
setting.  A  few  words  from  the  lovely  hride,  in  tones  of  Doiian 
sweetness,  aided  hy  an  enchanting  smile  from  her  heautiful  companion, 
subdued  my  hesitation  in  a  moment,  and  I  followed  in  the  gay  throng, 
selecting  a  position  from  whence  I  could  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  the 
marchese  and  her  friend.  How  shall  I  describe  the^e  charming 
women !  Both  of  them  perfectly  beautiful,  and  yet  displaying  in  com- 
plexion, hair,  eyes,  features,  expression  and  form,  a  striking  and 
absolute  contrast.  The  bride  was  not  above  the  middle  standard  of 
women,  hut  her  figure  was  moulded  with  luxuriant  and  perfect  sym- 
metry. Her  step  was  light,  graceful,  and  elastic,  and  every  movement 
developed  a  new  charm.  Her  features  exhibited  a  kind  of  loveliness 
not  easily  described.  They  were  not  cast  in  the  regular  mould  of 
Italian  beauty,  but  were  delicately  rounded,  and  indicated,  by  certain 
peculiarities,  her  descent  from  the  light-haired  Lombards.  Her  eyes, 
radiant  with  love  and  happiness,  were  the  clear,  deep  blue  of  the 
midnight  heavens.  Ringlets  of  light  and  glossy  hair  nearly  con- 
cealed her  ivory  brow,  and  flowed  in  golden  waves  and  rich  profusion 
over  her  shoulders.  Her  complexion  was  of  that  dazzling  and  crystal 
fairness  which  betrays  every  movement  of  the  soul,  and  blushes  oi  the 
deepest  dye  flitted  in  rapid  succession  across  her  dimpled  and  trans- 
parent cheek.  But  the  predominant  charm  of  this  lovely  countenance 
resided  in  its  peculiar  and  enchanting  smile.  It  was  not  the  obvious 
smile  which  follows  an  external  impulse,  nor  the  unvarying  and  eternal 
simper  of  imbecility,  but  that  vivacious,  involuntary,  and  fascinating 
expression  of  delight,  which  springs  from  exuberant  gaiety  of  animal 
spirits,  and  which  plays  almost  imperceptibly  around  the  lips,  dances 
in  the  eyes,  and  lights  up  every  feature  with  incessant  radiance.  I 
have  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations  in  sketching  the  portrait  of 
this  Lombard  fairy ;  but  I  approach  with  diffidence  the  attempt  to 
eonvey  to  you  any  adequate  conception  of  her  awfully  beautiful  com- 
panion. Boccadoro  obtained  for  me  the  intelligence  that  she  was  a 
Roman  lady,  accomplished,  high-born,  and  opulent;  her  name,  Valeria 
di  Villa  Bella;  and  her  residence,  alternately  at  Rome,  and  at  a 
villa  near  lake  Albano.  When  I  first  beheld  her  majestic  form,  and 
marked  the  serious  and  lofty  dignity  of  her  features,  I  was  struck 
with  her  resemblance  to  an  admired  statue  of  Minerva,  in  the  museum 
at  Rome.  When  she  approached  me  with  the  marchese  and  his 
bride,  and  I  observed  her  imperial  carriage,  and  the  magnificent  pro- 

Sortions  of  her  person,  through  the  glittering  undulations  of  her  velvet 
rapery,  the  vision  of  Pallas  disappeared,  and  I  fancied  myself  in 
the  overpowering  presence  of  a  Juno :  but,  when  she  stood  before  me, 
and  accompanied  with  her  magic  smile  the  invitation  of  the  marchese, 
1  recognized  in  the  powerful  intelligence  of  her  eyes  and  forehead, 
and  in  that  heavenly-beaming  smile,  the  bright  image  of  the  Queen 
•f  Muses,  the  pure  and  lovely  Venus  Urania.  To  speak  in  more 
intelligible  phrase,  I  never  beheld  a  female  form  and  countenance  so 
proudly,  so  magnificently  Roman.  Her  stature  rose  considerably 
above  the  standard  of  women,  but  the  proportions  of  her  fine  person 
were  so  exquisitely  true,  that  her  unusual  height  was  discoverable 
only  by  comparifion  with  that  of  others.    Her  luxuriant  dark  hair  waa 
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parted  oji  her  lohj  forehead  in  the  manner  of  RaffaePs  Madonnas, 
and  fell  behind  in  raven  clusters,  from  which  interwoven  diamonds 
emitted  a  starry  and  perpetual  radiance.     Her  complexion  was  a 
bright,  clear,  transparent  brown,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rich 
bloom  of  her  cheek,  and  adding  lustre  to  eyes  of  dark  and  dangerous 
beauty.     Her  welUmarked   eye-brows  were   delicately   arched   and 
pencilled ;  her  nose  was  acquiline,  and,  when  viewed  in  conjunctiou 
with  her  high  and  commanding  forehead,  recalled  the  image  of  the 
awful  deity  of  the  Parthenon ;  but  this  loftiness  of  expression  was 
abundantly  redeemed  and  softened  by  the  delicate  oval  of  the  lower 
cheek  and  chin,  and  by  an  occasional  smile  of  unutterable  power  and 
fascination.     Following  in  the  train  of  her  numerous  worshippers,  I 
gaaed  upon  her  dignity  of  step,  and  the  unstudied  elegance  of  her 
garb  and  deportment,  until  I  entered  the  folding  doors  of  a  ball- 
room, which   realized   all   the   wonders   of  Armi(la*s   palace.     The 
dimensions  and  general  arrangement  corresponded  with  those  of  the 
banquetting-hall,  but  the  elevation  was  Corinthian.     Fluted  columns 
of  white  and  brilliant  marble  supported  the  pictured  dome,  in  which 
I  again  recognised  the  classic  pencil  of  Julia  liomano,  and  his  muses, 
dancing  with  Apollo  in  the  groves  of  Parnassus.     The  walls  of  the 
saloon  were  of  spotless  marble,  and,  between  the  windows,  tall  Venetian 
mirrors,  set  in  deep  mouldings  of  superb  Sicilian  agate,  reflected  and 
multiplied  a  scene  of  Arabian  enchantment.    The  central  compart«- 
ment  of  the  hall  biased  with  the  light  of  a  thousand  tapers,  which 
threw  a  noon-day  radiance  from  classic  tripods,  and  pendant  oan*- 
delabras  of  burnished  silver;  and,  on  a  pedestal  before  each  lofty 
mirror,  a  marble  nymph  of  gracefiil  form  and  attitude,  supported  a 
coloured  lamp,  nourished  with  scented  oils,  which  diffused  a  aelicions 
fragrance ;  while  rainbow  beams  of  softened  light  shot  through  the 
tinted  alabaster,  over  that  portion  of  the  saloon  appropriated  to 
pedestrians  and  gasers.     The  square  within  the  four  central  oohimnt 
was  occupied  by  a  large  shell-formed  basin,  margined  by  low  and 
oblong  pedestals.    On  these  reclined,  in  musing  attitude,  four  lovely 
naiads,  whose  long  and  watery  tresses  streamed  over  their  silent  umb. 
The  basin  was   partially  filled  with  water,    through  which  some 
beautiful  exotic  shells  displayed  their  splendid  colouring.     Before  the 
ball  commenced,  the  rush  of  rockets  announced  a  display  of  fire«> 
works,  and,  in  a  moment,  every  eye  was  turned  to  view  the  tall 
girandoles  of  many-coloured   light,  which  arose  before  each  giant 
window.      After  a  brief   existence,  the   girandoles  assumed,  with 
magical  celerity,  the  imposing  form  of  lofty  palm  trees,  which  glowed 
for  some  time  in  Oriental  splendour,  and  disappeared.    The  silence 
which  ensued  was  interrupted  by  the  soft  swell  and  rich  vibrations 
of  flutes  and  harps,  performed  by  unseen  musicians,  concealed  in  a 
curtained  alcove  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  hall ;  and  by  a  simul- 
taneous arrangement,  the  effect  of  which  was  eminently  tasteful  and 
poetical,  garden  fountains  began,  at  the  sound  of  music,  to  throw  up 
their  silver  spray  before  every  window;  streams  of  sparkling  water 
issued  from  the  classic  urns  of  the  river-nymphs,  and  fell  with  soothing 
murmurs  into  the  shell  below ;  while,  from  a  large  conch  in  its  centre, 
a  fouptain  threw  on  high  its  crystal  ooUmn,  and  tempered  the  oppretn 
alvn  beat  of  Ihe  ciowded  balUiooau 
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Recollecting  at  length  the  bride  and  her  friend,  I  felt  a  sudden  and 
ardent  curiosity  to  view  their  lovely  forms  in  the  dance,  and  sought 
them  amongst  the  numerous  figures  whicli  glittered  in  lively  movement 
between  the  columns.     The  majestic  Valeria  was  standing  near  the 
fountain,  in  animated  conversation  with  the  marchese,  and  the  lovely 
bride  was  dancing  with  a  grace  and  vivacity  which  attracted  every 
eye.    Her  golden  ringlets  waved  in  rich  profusion  over  her  rosy  cheek, 
and  her  soft  blue  eyes  beamed  with  a  sunny  brightness.    She  looked 
the  heaven-descended  seraph  of  delight,  waving  her  purple  wings,  and 
dispensing  light  and  love  and  joy  to  a  favoured  world.     I  saw  the 
happy  marchese  gazing  upon  her  brilliant  form  and  graceful  move- 
ments with  proud  delight,  and  I  could  not  suppress  a  rising  sigh  as  I 
contrasted  this  splendid  celebration  of  a  happy  marriage  with  my  own 
blasted  hopes  and  dubious  prpspects.     I  envied  him  not  his  wife,  but 
his  feelings;   and  what  man,  possessing  the  ardent  sensibilities  of 
youth,  would  not  have  envied  him  this  universal  homage  to  the  idol  of 
his  affections,  this  happy  and  festal  transition  from  the  doubts  and 
anxieties  of  a  lover  to  the  blissful  security  of  marriage  ! 

The  atmosphere  had  been  for  some  hours  oppressively  hot,  and  a 
moaning  breeze  at  intervals  announced  the  approach  of  a  thunder 
storm.  The  ominous  haze  which  I  had  observed  in  the  southern 
horizon  had  gradually  swelled  into  a  pile  of  lurid  clouds,  which  were 
rapidly  extending  over  the  face  of  heaven.  The  tempest  now  ap- 
proached in  its  might,  the  blue  lightning  flashed,  the  thunder  broke 
loudly  over  the  palace,  and  a  fierce  gust  of  wind,  rushing  through  the 
open  windows,extinguished  many  of  the  tapers.  The  marchese  directed 
his  attendants  to  close  the  lateral  windows  and  the  folding  doors, 
leaving  open  the  large  windows  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  for  the 
reh-eshment  of  the  dancers.  Thus  secured  from  immediate  annoyance, 
the  festal  throng  pursued  their  object  in  defiance  of  the  elemental 
strife  without.  The  music  swelleu  into  a  louder  and  more  joyous 
strain,  the  unwelcome  interruption  was  forgotten,  and  the  dancers  fol- 
lowed with  glittering  feet  and  undulating  motion  the  intricacies  of  a 
lively  measure.  A  group  of  youthful  maskers,  dressed  in  Arcadian 
garb,  and  linked  together  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  now  approached  the 
Marchese  and  his  bride,  who  had  joined  the  spectators ;  and,  after 
separating  them  from  the  surrounding  company,  threw  a  shower  of 
roses  over  their  persons,  danced  around  them  with  sprightly  grace,  and 
disappeared  amidst  the  crowd  of  gazers.  It  was  at  this  moment,  when 
the  revelry  had  reached  its  climax,  when  the  music  floated  in  trium- 
phant swell  around  the  pillared  hall,  and  every  heart  was  beating  with 
delight,  that  the  report  of  fire-arms  struck  my  ear.  I  had  retired  to  a 
sopha  in  the  deep  recess  of  a  window,  and,  listening  attentively,  I  clearly 
distinguished  the  ringing  sound  of  successive  shots,  followed  by  the 
loud  clamour  of  numerous  voices.  A  deep,  hoarse  murmur,  like  the 
rise  of  a  stormy  tide,  began  to  reverberate  from  the  corridor.  It  ap- 
proached with  more  intelligible  sound,  and,  to  my  practbed  ear,  the 
heavy  tramp  of  armed  men  in  rapid  movement,  became  distinctly 
audible.  In  a  moment  the  massive  bronze  doors  flew  back  upon  their 
wheels  and  hinges  with  the  roll  of  thunder,  and  a  numerous  band  of 
tawny,  turbaned,  and  bearded  figures,  belted  with  pistols,  and  aimed 
with  crooked  sabres^  rushed  into  the  hall.    The  dancers  flew  back  in 
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dismay^  the  ladies  screamed  with  terror,  and  sought  refuge  hehind  the 
pillars,  and  in  the  deep  niches  of  the  windows.  For  a  moment  it  was 
conjectured  that  these  hoarded  and  hare-legged  strangers  were  em- 
ployed to  perform  a  Moorish  mask  or  pageant,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  marchese's  guests,  hut  this  delusion  soon  yielded  to  the  dreadful 
certainty  that  we  were  surprised  hy  African  pirates.  The  leader  of 
the  hand,  a  tall  man,  of  stern  visage  and  magnificent  form,  with  Hash- 
ing eyes,  and  features  less  Moorish  than  Italian,  threw  a  rapid  and 
eager  glance  around  the  hall,  and,  darting  fonvard  with  a  party  of 
his  men,  felled  the  approaching  marchese  to  the  earth  with  his  sahre. 
He  then  seized  the  tremhling  hride  with  a  giant's  grasp,  while  his  men 
made  captives  of  the  beautiful  Valeria  and  a  group  of  lovely  women 
around  her,  and  returning  with  rapid  steps,  disappeared  through  the 
corridor,  leaving  the  doors  guarded  hy  a  numerous  party  of  the  rohbers. 
I  foamed  with  rage  and  indignation  at  this  atrocious  outrage,  which 
was  accomplished  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  struggled  fiercely  to 
approach  the  lawless  band ;  but  I  was  so  pinioned  by  the  crowd  of 
fugitives,  flocking  into  my  window  niche,  that  I  could  not  move  a  limb 
in  the  pressure  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  ladies  had  been  carried  off 
that  1  succeeded  in  drawing  one  of  my  travelling  pistols.  Levelling 
it  at  the  head  of  an  athletic  Moor,  who  seemed  to  command  the  party 
at  the  door,  I  fired  and  brought  him  to  the  ground.  The  explosion 
cleared  for  me  an  immediate  passage,  and  I  rushed  upon  the  startled 
Africans  with  my  sabre  and  remaining  pistol.  I  was  seconded  hy 
Giovanni  Doria,  wielding  a  light  rapier,  and  by  all  the  men  of  spirit  in 
the  saloon,  some  armed  with  dress-swords,  and  others  with  chairs  and 
tables.  The  pirates  met  our  attack  with  a  discharge  of  pistols,  which 
proved  fatal  to  some  of  our  party,  and,  after  sustaining  the  combat 
with  their  sabres  for  a  sufficient  period  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their 
comrades,  they  retired  hastily  through  the  conidor,  leaving  several  of 
their  number  dead  upon  the  ground.  The  wounded  and  insensible 
Marchese  was  hastily  committed  to  the  care  of  his  attendants,  and  a 
general  pursuit  of  the  robbers  commenced.  But  their  measures  had 
been  too  well  concerted.  The  storm  still  raged  without,  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  the  lamps  were  extinguished,  the  bending  pines  creaked  in 
the  whistling  blast,  and  amidst  the  intense  darkness  and  tumult  of  this 
tempestuous  night,  we  lost  all  traces  of  the  pirates,  and  were  compelled 
to  relinquish  every  hope  of  immediate  recapture.  Returning  to  the 
palace,  the  wrath  of  Giovanni  Doria,  whose  married  sister  was  one  of 
the  fair  captives,  blazed  out  like  the  fury  of  a  bereaved  lioness.  In  a 
voice  of  thunder,  he  summoned  every  man  around  him,  and  proposed 
our  immediate  departure  for  Genoa,  where  some  gallies,  at  anchor  in 
the  bay,  might  be  fully  equipped  before  day-break,  and  sail  in  instant 
pursuit.  Excited  by  the  recent  encounter,  and  burning  with  impa- 
tience  to  revenge  an  outrage  almost  unparalleled  for  extent  and*  auda- 
city»  I  loudly  cheered  his  proposal,  and  we  proceeded  at  once  through 
storm  and  darkness  to  Genoa,  accompanied  by  the  bereaved  husbands 
and  brothers,  and  by  every  youth  of  brave  and  generous  feelings. 
Two  hours  before  daylight  we  entered  the  city  gate,  roused  the  com- 
mandant, and  hastened  to  equip,  by  torchlight,  four  powerful  gallies 
with  a  full  complement  of  rowers  and  combatants.  The  gale  was 
abating^  but  th«  wind  still  blew  strongly  from  the  south,  and  as  the 
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pirates  could  avail  themselyes  of  this  breeie  to  proceed  east  or  west, 
our  commander,  Doria,  divided  his  force,  and  despatched  two  gallies 
to  search  the  waters  between  the  coasts  of  Provence  and  Corsica, 
while  he  steered  with  the  others  in  the  direction  of  Elba  and  Sicily. 
The  first  rays  of  morning  were  running  up  the  sky  when  our  noble 
^allies,  impelled  by  numerous  rowers  and  a  powerful  breeze,  left  the 
bay,  and  hounded  over  the  swelling  waves  like  Arabian  coursers.  But 
I  must  delay  to  a  more  convenient  hour  the  conclusion  of  a  narrative 
which  I  have  penned  during  a  period  of  exhaustiou  and  suffering. 
You  will  readily  infer,  however,  the  sequel  of  this  adventure,  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  marchese  and  I  are  at  this  moment  reclining  upon 
couches  in  the  saloon  of  the  Durazzo  palace,  in  Genoa ;  that  he  is 
rapidly  recovering  from  his  dangerous  wound  ;  that  I  am  all  but  con- 
valescent after  a  fever,  occasioned  by  neglected  cuts  and  bruises ;  and 
that  the  bright  forms  of  the  lively  marchesa  and  her  supremely  beau- 
tiful friend,  are  flitting  around  us  like  ministering  angels. 
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It  is  singular  enough,  that  though  the  first  edition  of  Niebuhr's 
History  has  been  published  for  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Walter  should  have 
produced  a  translation  of  that  book  at  the  very  time  when  a  second 
edition,  completely  altered,  made  its  appearance; — at  the  very  time 
when  the  author  decried  his  old  work^  and  issued  a  new  one  with  a 
completely  new  stamp.  The  following  is  the  style  in  which  Niebuhr, 
in  his  second  edition,  speaks  of  that  from  which  Mr.  Walter  has  made 
his  translation: — 

"  The  work  which  I  here  deliver  to  the  public,  is,  as  the  first  glance  at  it 
will  shew,  an  entirely  new  one,  in  which  merely  particular  passages  of  the 
earlier  one  are  re-embodied.  It  would  have  been  incomparably  easier  to  have 
retained  the  outline  of  the  first  edition :  I  resolved,  howeva*,  on  the  far  more 
difficult  labour,  as  more  suitable  to  ray  olu^t — through  which  harmony  and 
unity  has  arisen.  The  whole  is  now  (this  with  the  perfected  second  volume 
and  those  which  will  follow  it)  the  work  of  a  mature  man — whose  powers 
may  fail,  but  whose  convictions  are  thoroughly  grounded,  and  whose  views 
are  unalterable  ;  and  I  thus  desire  that  the  first  edition  may,  in  comparison 
with  this,  be  considered  as  njuvenih  production." 

This  is  really  an  unpleasant  predicament  for  a  translator ;  but  we 
would,  notwithstanding,  earnestly  recommend  all  persons  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  German,  and  who  are  fond  of  historical  investigation, 
to  resort  without  delay  to  Mr.  Walter's  translation ;  for  though  it  be  q 
juvenile  work,  it  is  the  juvenile  t  work  of  a  profoundly  learned  and 

•  Roemische  Geicbichte,  von  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Mitglied  der  K.  Acadpniie  der 
WiMenichaften  2u  Berlin.  Erster  I'heil.  Zweyte,  voellig  umgearbeitete  Aus^alie. 
Berlin  182r.  ^  d    —-e,  -^ 

The  Roman  History,  by  B.  G.  Niebubr.  Ti-anslated  from  the  German,  by  F.  A* 
Walter,  Esq.  F.  R.  S,  L,  one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  British  Museum*  2  vols. 
LondoD. 

t  The  tender  ^'kvenile"  was,  we  believe,  between  forty  and  ifty  at  the  time  of 
the  publicatioa  of  his  first  edition.  His  juTenility  must  theial!M»  be  conaidend  only 
<XMPp«ntive, 


ingenious  mat).  There  is  too  a  perfect  ideatity  in  the  tone  and  tenaptr 
of  mind  in  the  two  editions^  and  the  man  who  after  reading  the  first 
shall  peruse  the  second>  will  have  the  satisfaetion  of  coming  to  the 
conclusions  by  the  steps  through  which  Niebuhr  himself  arrived  at 
them. 

Niebuhr^s  work  will  never  be  popular  with  the  great  mass  of  readersi 
because  in  fact  it  is  less  a  history,  than  a  series  of  dissertations  upon 
history.  The  first  edition  was  little  more  than  a  transcript  of  a  course 
of  lectures  delivered  by  him  at  the  univerity  of  Berlin ;  and  in  the 
second  edition,  though  alterations  and  additions  are  introduced  very 
freely,  and  though  the  form  is  in  many  instances  changed,  the  spirit 
remains.  It  is  essentially  polemical — a  clearing  away  of  the  errors 
with  which  Roman  history  has  been  encumbered.  Such  a  work,  how- 
ever ably  it  is  performed,  supposes  an  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the 
reader  with  the  errors  themselves,  and  even  an  interest  in  them,  ft 
pre-snpposes  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  ancient  historians,  to  know 
the  value  of  assertions  which,  to  an  uninstructed  man,  may  appear  trivial, 
or  unnecessary,  or  obscure.  The  obstacles  which  this  plan  opposes 
to  the  readableness  of  his  book,  are  increased  by  the  mode  of  execution. 
Like  Gibbon,  Niebuhr  delights  to  convey  information  by  insinuation, 
leaving  the  reader  to  collect  a  fact  by  inference,  instead  of  imparting 
it  to  him  by  a  direct  assertion.  This  is  not  the  result  with  Niebuhr, 
as  it  perhaps  was  with  Gibbon,  of  moral  obliquity  or  of  affectation,  but 
of  fulness  of  his  subject,  and  of  the  delusion  which  a  candid  and  san-> 
guine  mind  is  especially  apt  to  cherish,  that  every  one  is  as  full  of  it 
as  himself.  But  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeds,  it  is  an  unpardon* 
able  vice  in  style,  especially  in  historical  style. 

But  if  it  be  considered  in  a  higher  point  of  view,  not  as  a  popular  work, 
but  as  a  contribution  to  the  historical  knowledge  of  Europe,  and  as  an 
attempt  to  present  to  studious  and  reflecting  men  a  true  picture  of  the 
origin  and  rise  of  the  most  remarkable  state  that  the  world  has  seen, 
it  throws  into  the  shade  not  only  every  other  history  of  Rome,  but  the 
work  of  every  author  who  has  treated  of  any  part  of  ancient  history. 

The  industry  with  which  Niebuhr  has  availed  himself,  not  only  of 
the  obvious  materials  of  Roman  history,  of  the  incidental  notices  and 
illustrations  scattered  in  the  Greek  historians  of  all  ages,  in  the  ancient 
poets,  commentators,  and  even  lexicographers^ — the  extent  of  his 
information  concerning  modern  and  colonial  states  and  laws,  which  has 
enabled  him  to  form  conjectures  concerning  the  course  of  traditions, 
the  progress  of  institutions,  and  the  concatenation  of  events,  which 
mere  ingenuity  could  never  attain  ; — his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
civil  law,  and  finally,  his  accurate  observation  of  the  antiquities  of 
Italy,  would  have  entitled  him  to  high  respect,  even  if  he  had  not 
brought  to  his  labour  rare  excellencies  of  morals  and  intellect. 

Circumstances  have  favoured  Niebuhr.  He  is  the  son  of  the  well 
known  Danish  traveller  in  the  east,  and  was,  till  1S08,  a  commis^ 
sioner  of  the  bank  at  Copenhagen,  and  from  some  disgust,  we  believe, 
at  the  proceedings  either  of  that  body  or  the  government,  relinquished 
his  employment.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  government  of 
Prussia,  in  the  execution  of  the  great  internal  reform  effected  by  Har- 
denberg,  the  enfranchisement  of  the  leib-eigenen  or  vassals,  and  the 
new  settlement  of  the  rights  of  property,  which  became  necessary  in 
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consequence  of  this  measure.  This  employment,  it  is  said,  first  tamed 
his  particular  attention  to  that  portion  of  Roman  history  on  which  he 
has  thrown  so  much  light,  the  disputes  concerning  the  division  of  the 
public  lands.  When  the  university  of  Berlin  was  founded,  he  was 
called  thither  by  the  king,  and  delivered  his  lectures,  which  were  soon 
after  published  in  an  historical  form.  He  had  previously  had  the 
advantage  of  communication  and  discussion  with  the  distinguished 
learned  men  who  were  collected  at  Berlin,  but  especially  whth  the 
greatest  of  modern  civilians,  Savigny,  to  whom  in  general,  as  well  as 
in  a  number  of  particular  instances^  he  expresses  his  obligations,  and 
whose  profound  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  and  history  of  Roman 
law,  have  evidently  been  of  the  highest  value  to  him.  The  Prussian 
government,  the  distinguishing  trait  of  which,  a  trait  which  would  cover 
many  vices,  is  its  liberal  and  honest  encouragement  of  learning  of  all 
kinds,*  sent  him  to  Rome  as  envoy,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  him  an  opportunity  in  an  office  which  needs  very  little  official 
es^ertion,  of  making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Italy,  and  of  perfecting  a  work  honourable  to  himself  and  to 
his  adopted  country.  He  has  since  returned  to  Prussia, and  resides  at 
the  Rhenish  university  of  Bonn,  where  he  remodelled  the  first  volume 
of  his  work,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  corrected  the 
second,  and  composed  the  third,  which  are  to  appear  in  successiou.t 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  his  own  learning,  of  the  opportuni* 
ties  of  availing  himself  of  the  learning  of  others,  and  to  his  advantages 
of  local  investigation,  he  has  brought  to  the  composition  of  his  history 
a  spirit  of  impartiality,  not  connected,  as  that  spirit,  rare  in  itself, 
generally  is,  when  it  is  found,  with  indifference  for  the  interests  of  the 
race — for  right  and  wrong.  His  probity,  in  fact,  arising  not  from  the 
extinction  of  all  feelings,  but  from  the  cultivation  of  the  best  feelings, 

*  The  Prussian  goTernmeut  has  been  judged  of  in  England,  not  by  what  it  has  done, 
but  by  what  it  has  omitted  to  do ;  a  hard  rule,  especially  where  so  much  praise  is 
lavished  oA  the  smallest  wares  of  government  reformers  (Peel's  to  wit.)  If  it  had 
been  judged  by  what  it  has  done,  it  would  have  stood  in  a  very  different  rank  in  com- 
mon estimation,  and  that  rank  it  is,  we  are  happy  to  see,  ascending  to.  A  govern- 
ment which  encourages  learned  men,  not  because  they  calumniate  or  falsify,  but  be- 
cause they  inquire  ;  which  rewards  the  exertion  of  the  intellect,  without  requiring,  as  a 
condition,  the  corruption  of  the  intellect  and  the  subjection  of  the  will,  is  not  entirely 
comipt.     A  government  which,  like  that  of  Prussia,  retains  the  censorship  on  the 

Eress,  is  not  entitled  to  the  praise  in  the  largest  sense  of  being  not  afraid  of  knowledge  ; 
ut  when,  in  every  department,  except  that  of  the  politics  of  the  day.  it  encourages 
the  progress  of  truth,  not  fearing  whither  it  may  lead,  it  may  be  taken  to  beiess 
a&aid  of  knowledge  than  other  governments  which  administer  more  liberal  laws. 

Some  superficiid  observers  have  likened  Prussia  to  a  great  camp.  They  should  be 
informed,  that  what  they  see  is  not  a  hired  soldiery,  but  an  armed  nation.  Whether 
the  Prussian  military  system  be  or  be  not,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  wise,  is 
doubtfiil.  It  is,  however,  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  magnanimity  of  a  government, 
that  it  trains  the  whole  population  to  arms,  and  allows  it  to  be  instructed. 

t  Niebuhr,  in  a  dedication  of  this  edition  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  alludes  to  that 
monarch's  kindness : — 

**  Your  royal  majesty's  kindness  granted  me  the  most  happy  leisure ;  it  allowed  me 
to  become  domesticated  at  Rome,  and  both  universities  of  Berlin,  the  opening  of  which 
gave  me  occasion  to  undertake  the  work,  and  that  of  the  Rhine,  to  which  it  is  my 
pride  to  belong,  as  a  free  associate,  are  the  noble  creations  of  your  majesty. 

"  This  history  is  thus  indebted  for  its  existence  to  the  gracious  monarch  to  whom  I 
dedicate  it  with  feelings,  faitliful  as  those  of  a  native  subject,  and  with  a  lively  remem* 
brance  of  every  favour  with  which  your  royal  majesty  has  distinguished  me." 

Niebuhr  last  winter  delivered  lecturei  oa  Romaa  antiqoitief  at  Bonnt 
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ensures  him  the  sympathy  of  all  honest  readers,  and  would  make  him 
indulgent  to  more  faults  than  he  is  guilty  of. 

After  this  acknowledgment  of  his  merits,  we  may  he  allowed  to 
speak  plainly  of  what  appear  to  us  to  be  his  defects ;  he  can  a£ford 
to  have  them  thus  spoken  of.  Amidst  the  most  judicious  and  scru- 
tinizing doubts,  wo  are  startled  at  times  by  instances  of  extraordinary 
credulity,  as  if  he  had,  with  the  habit  of  doubting  every  thing,  the 
power  of  believing  any  thing.  Sometimes  these  instances  may  be 
considered  scepticism,  (we  use  the  word  in  no  condemnatory  sense,) 
assuming  the  form  of  aograatism;  at  other  times  they  are  utterly 
unaccountable,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  examples. 

Ex.  gr. — After  giving  an  account  of  the  story  told  by  Livy  and 
other  authors,  of  the  surrender  of  the  capitol  to  the  Sabines  in  the 
time  of  Romulus,  by  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia,  (to  the  whole  of 
which  story,  together  with  all  the  stories  of  the  kings,  he  does  not 
give  th^  slightest  credit,)  he  adds  this  most  remarkable  tale: — 

"  The  memory  of  her  guilt  still  lives  in  a  popidar  tradition.  The  whole 
CapitoUne  hill  is  broken  through  with  stone  quarries,  extremely  old  adits 
wrought  in  the  loose  tufa:  roanv  are  walled  ud;  near  the  hoiises  which 
are  built  upon  the  rubbish  which  conceals  the  nundred  steps,  where  the 
Tarpeian  Rock  is  nearest  the  Foruni,  by  the  ruined  buildings  which  are 
called  Palazzaccio,  several  are  accessible.  A  report  concerning  a  well  of 
extraordinary  depth,  which  must  have  been  older  than  the  aqueducts, 
(because,  after  their  construction,  no  one  would  have  applied  labour  to 
such  an  object,)  and  which  certainly  gave  water  to  the  defenders  in  the 
siege  by  the  Graius,  drew  me  into  this  labyrinth :  girls  from  the  neighbouring 
houses  were  our  guides,  and  related  on  the  occasion,  that  deep  under  the 
hill,  sits  in  a  state  of  enchantment,  decked  with  gold  and  jewels,  the  fair 
Tarpeia;  that  whoever  sought  to  reach  her,  could  never  find  the  way;  that 
once,  the  brother  of  one  of  them  had  seen  her.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
dbtrict  are  smiths  and  keepers  of  inns  for  the  peasantry,  without  any  growth 
of  that  seeming  living  knowle^e  of  antiquitv  which  reaches  other  classes 
through  the  most  troubled  sorings  of  trivial  books.  By  true  oral  tradition 
for  two  thousand  five  hundrea  years,  Tarpeia  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  people, 
who  for  many  centuries  have  ceased  to  know  the  names  of  Clelia  and 
Comeha."— p.  2S5.* 

An  oral  tradition  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  years,  in  any  place 
and  under  any  (Hrcumstance,  would  require  a  tolerable  swallow.  But 
in  a  place  where  the  trade  of  cicerone  is  so  general,  among  houses 
built  on  the  rubbish  of  the  old  city,  the  thing  does  not  need  reasoning 
about.  We  should  think  ourselves  in  luck  if  in  a  blind  alley  in  St. 
Dunstan's  in  the  East,  we  could  find  a  true,  oral  tradition  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  patron  saint  pulled  the  devil  by  the  nose ;  but  this 
event  is  not  a  third  part  so  ancient  as  the  story  of  Tarpeia,  nor  has 
London  been  subjected  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  calamities  of  Rome. 

What  we  have  quoted  is  one  of  the  extreme  cases ;  what  follows, 
belongs  to  the  class  of  scepticbm  dogmatized. 

"  The  Aborigines  are  described  by  Sallust  and  Virgil  as  savages,  who,  in 
hordes,  without  morals,  without  laws,  without  agriculture,  lived  by  hunting 
and  wild  fruits.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  traced  of  their  towns  in  the 
Apennines ;  but  the  whole  account  can  be  considered  as  little  else  than  an 

*  Second  edition.  Our  extracts  throughoat  are  our  translatioiis  from  the  second 
edition,  except  where  Mr.  Walter's  translation  of  the  first  is  specially  quoted. 
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old  speculation  oonOfirning  the  progress  of  men  from  bmtal  mdenese  to 
civilization^  like  those  which  in  the  latter  half  of  the  past  century,  without 
forgetting  the  circumstance  of  brutal  speechlessness,  were  repeated  usque  ad 
nauseam,  particularly  out  of  Germany,  under  the  assumed  name  of  philo- 
sophical history.  These  observing  philosophers  swarm  with  quotations  from 
voyages  and  travels,  only  overlooking  this  fact,  that  not  a  single  example  is 
to  be  adduced  of  an  actually  savage  people,  freely  pasting  over  to  civilization, 
and  that  where  this  civilisation  has  been  forced  upon  it,  physical  extinction 
of  the  race  has  been  the  consequence ;  for  example,  among  the  Natticks, 
the  Guaramis,  the  missions  in  New  California,  and  those  at  the  Cape.  For 
every  race  of  men  has  received  its  vocation  assigned  to  it  from  God;  the 
disposition  of  its  impulse  and  its  seal.  Society  also  was  earlier  than  individual 
man ;  as  Aristotle  wisely  says,  the  whole  before  the  part.  They  do  not 
perceive  that  the  brutal  man  is  either  degenerated,  or  originally  only  a  half 
man." — p.  88. 

We  certainly  should  not  have  condemned  Niebuhr  for  his  attack 
on  the  so-called  philosophical  history ;  and  we  admit  that  the  extreme 
difficulties  which  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  civilization  of  certain 
races  of  men,  occasionally  give  reason  for  believing  that  the  obstacles 
are  not  merely  moral  ones,  and  perhaps  justify  us  in  forming  a  prac- 
tical inference  of  some  importance;  that  it  is  more  useful  to  propa* 
gate  good  races  then  to  attempt  to  improve  bad  ones — a  conclusion 
directly  the  reverse  of  the  efforts  of  a  prevailing  kind  of  humanity, 
spurious  we  are  tempted  to  call  it,  though  like  other  spurious 
offsprings,  it  is  very  natural.  But  when  Niebuhr,  instead  of  well- 
fonnded  doubts,  makes  these  positive  assertions  as  matter  concerning 
which  even  his  great  knowledge  cannot  warrant  him  in  forming  half 
an  opinion,  he  ought  to  be  checked  by  a  wary  critic.  As  to  the 
instances  which  he  demands  of  a  savage  people  becoming  civilized, 
the  difficulties  that  would  present  themselves  in  answering  him  would 
bo  obvious,  because  he  would  always  be  penuitted  to  doubt  whether 
the  people  civilized  were  originally  really  savage,  or  were  afterwards 
really  civilized.  What  could  he  say  to  the  people  of  Owhyliee? 
Certainly  the  king  and  queen  when  constrained  to  civilization  in  the 
Adelphi  Hotel,  did  die,  but  Poki  had  returned  to  his  native  volcanoes, 
a  shining  light  of  cultivation.  The  experience  of  man  in  these  matters 
IB  very  limited ;  but  surely  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
it  can  be  asserted  that  people  very  like  savages,  have,  with  something 
very  like  spontaneity,  come  over  to  something  very  like  civilization. 
But  Niebuhr  must  define  where  civilization  begins^— where  the  savage 
state  ends. 

Another  defect  of  Niebuhr,  natural  and  excusable  enough  after 
he  had  found  the  worthlessness  of  many  of  the  obvious  sources  of 
Roman  history,  is  to  attribute  exaggerated  importance  to  the  indi- 
cations of  facts  or  opinions  which  his  own  industry  and  sagacity  have 
brought  to  light.  He  demolishes  the  fairy  palaces  of  fiction,  and 
builds  occasionally,  in  their  stead,  some  historical  pyramids-— with  the 
points  downwards.  For  instance,  the  whole ^  of  the  history  of  the 
Roman  ({liogs,  as  far  as  the  particular  events,  their  ^^  birth,  parentage, 
and  education,"  are  coocemed,  he  considers  as  poetical  traditions ; 
and  he  points  oat  with  great  acutenesa,  the  distinguishing  epic 
character  of  all  this  portion^  of  so-called  history.  The  history  of 
Servius  Tullios  ho  would  have  classed  with  the  rest.    This  most 
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remarkable  ef  the  Roman  kings  would  have  remained  just  as  mytho- 
logical as  Romulas  or  Numa ;  "  bat/'  says  our  author^  **  he  is  removed 
from  this  region  by  a  notice  (which  in  itself  is  miraculously  preserved) 
into  an  historical  light  ;  yet  to  a  place  where  we  should  never 
have  expected  him.  And  this  forms  at  the  same  time  a  decisive 
example  that  the  mythologies  concerning  historical  personiiges  have 
no  reference  to  the  real  facts  of  their  history,  and  that  the  seemingly 
history  which  is  derived  from  them  is  absolutely  and  entirely  false." 

What  this  notice  is,  the  reader  must  be  anxious  to  know.  Nicbuhr 
relates  it  thus  :— 

'^  The  most  fkithftil  adherents  to  the  derivative  so-called  history  of  the 
oldest  times  of  Rome,  could  not  decline  the  chaUenge  to  leave  the  decision 
to  Etruscan  historical  works,  if  a  miraculous  fate  procured  them  for  us  in 
axk  intelligible  tongue.  For  they  must  allow  that  Etruria  had  a  far  older 
literature  than  Rome,  and  that  the  oldest  Roman  authors  can  have  only 
been,  in  point  of  time,  on  an  equality  with  the  more  modern  Etruscan  ones. 
But  now  there  is  found  information  of  what  these  annals  related  concerning 
Servius,  in  the  fVagments  of  the  speech  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  on  the 
reception  of  Lugdunensian  Oauls  into  the  senate,  which,  preserved  in  two 
tablets  found  at  Lyons  in  the  sixteenth  century,  have  since  the  time  of 
Lipsius  been  not  unfrequently  printed  with  Tacitus,  but  have  rarely  found 
a  reader.  And  the  author  of  the  Tyrrhene  History  is  here  a  very  sure 
witness. 

"  He  b^ns  from  the  origin  of  the  town  to  relate  how  often  the  supreme 
government  was  changed,  and  how,  already,  even  the  royal  dignity  was 
imparted  to  foreigners.  Then  he  says  of  Servius  Tullius,  ^according  to  our 
annals  he  was  the  son  of  the  captive  Ocresia ;  but  if  we  follow  the  Tuscans, 
he  was  the  most  faithful  companion  of  the  Caeles  Vibenna,  and  shared  all 
his  fortunes.  At  last  overpowered  by  various  misfortunes,  he  left  Etruria 
with  the  remnant  of  the  Caelian  army;  he  repaired  to  Rome,  and  took 
possession  of  the  hill  Caelius,  which  he  called  after  his  old  commander.  He 
changed  his  Tuscan  name,  Mustama>  for  a  Roman  one,  obtained  the  kingly 
dignity,  and  exercised  it  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  state.' " 

The  fragment  to  which  Niebuhr  here  refers  is  printed  with  Justus 
liipisus*  Excursus^  on  the  eleventh  book  oi  the  Annals  of  Tacita8> 
and  is  said  to  have  been  dug  up  near  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian 
at  Lyons  in  1620,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  heeded  by  Niebuhr 
in  the  composition  of  his  first  edition,""  any  more  than  by  other 
historians.  If  it  had  formed  a  part  of  the  more  obvious  historical 
authorities  we  think  Niebuhr  would  have  raised  some  objections  to 
its  historical  value^  which  could  not  be  easily  refuted.  "  Though  the 
Etruscan  annals,"  he  would  have  said,  '^  would  have  been  of  great 
importance,  had  they  been  preserved  and  readable,  for  the  affairs  of 
Etruria*  yet  we  cannot  attribute  much  authority  to  their  writers, 
when  they  profess  to  record  the  fate  of  an  exile  whose  proceedings 
could  have  been  of  little  interest  to  them,  and  in  a  case  where  the 
motive  for  assigning  a  derivation  from  their  nation  to  the  most 
popular  monarch  of  a  people  on  whom  they  were  dependant  as  subject 
allies,  was  so  obvious.  Neither  is  there  a  greater  probability  in  the 
story  that  an  armed  band  of  fugitive  adventurers  occupied  a  hill  on 
the  suburbs  of  a  city  already  great  and  flourishing,  than  that  the 
orphan  child  of  a  foreign  monarch  taken  in  war  and  educated  in  the 
House  of  Tarquin,  obtained  influence  in  his  family  and  in  the  state. 

*  It  is»  we  observe,  notiecd  im  (hs  appeadik. 
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The  Emperor  ClandiuSy  too,  relates  it  with  the  Roman  traditions  con- 
cerning the  other  kings,  to  which  I  have  shown  that  no  weight  can 
he  attrihuted,  and  with  that  concerning  Servius  himself,  over  which 
he  gives  it  the  preference,  apparently  only  hecause  it  hest  illustrated 
the  suhject  of  his  speech — the  propriety  of  occasionally  admitting 
illustrious  foreigners  to  the  highest  honours  (of  the  state.  Where 
priestcraft  ruled,  as  in  £truria,the  annals  must  have  heen  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests,*  and  must  have  heen  liahle  to  the  same  sort  of  extra- 
vagances and  interpolations  which  seem  to  have  occurred  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  certainly  are  frequent  among  the  Hindoo8."t 

This  partial  credulity,  this  extraordinary  indulgence  not  towards 
vulgar  errors  or  common  belief,  but  towards  some  fancy  hastily  taken 
up,  or  founded  upon  evidence  of  which  the  only  recommendation  is, 
that  on  account  of  its  slightness  and  imperfection  it  escapes  the  fault 
of  inconsistency,  is,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  their  works, 
not  an  unfrequcut  peculiarity  of  German  inquirers,  even  when  their 
habitual  temper  of  mind  is  sceptical  and  alert.  These  freaks  and 
fancies,  more  amusing  and  more  easily  remembered  than  their  wisdom, 
have  detracted  in  too  great  a  measure  from  their  general  reputation. 


''  The  dram  of  base 


Doth  the  whole  noble  substance  of  worth  out." 

But  with  Niebuhr,  the  noble  substance  is  much  too  important  to  he 
overpowered  by  any  such  defects. 

A  detailed  criticism  of  Nicbuhr's  work  would  be  as-  bulky  as  the 
work  itself,  and  would  pre-suppose  learning  as  various  as  that  of  the 
author.  Even  a  detailed  and  satisfactory  account  of  his  views,  would 
much  exceed  the  limits  of  any  periodical  work,  for  there  is  scarcely 
one  point  of  that  part  of  the  history  which  he  has  yet  travelled  over, 
in  which  he  follows  the  common  opinions  of  the  herd  of  his  historians, 
or  in  which  it  would  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  some  work 
already  known.  His  accounts  of  the  early  people  of  Italy,  his  judg- 
ment on  the  traditions  concerning  the  Trojan  colonies  and  Alba,  his 
opinion  or  conjectures  as  to  the  formation  of  the  city,  as  to  the  history 
of  the  kings,  as  to  the  origin  and  relations  of  the  different  orders—^ 
patricians,  clients,  and  plebeians,  (for  he  draws  a  marked  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  last  classes,)  in  the  war  with  Porsenna ; 
on  the  early  chronology,  and  mode  of  computing  time ;  on  the  con- 
stitution of  Servius  Tullius ;  on  the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
the  rights  of  the  several  classes  on  the  land,  and  the  matters  of  dispute 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  are  all  full  of  novelty,  and  to 
the  historical  student,  of  interest.  This  new  edition  does  not  come 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Licinian  Rogations,  of  his  opinions  on  which, 
as  they  appear  in  the  first  editions,  an  account  was  given  some  time 

•  ThU  is  Niebuhr*s  own  phra8e.~--p.  118. 

t  The  Emperor  Claudius  wrote  a  Tyrrhene  history  in  twenty  books,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  as  the  Lyons  tables  prove,  he  had  searched  into  the  Etruscan  annals 
and  monuments.  Niebuhr  complains  that  such  general  contempt  oppressed  this  book 
from  its  first  appearance,  that  nowhere  is  the  smallest  portion  of  it  quoted,  and  he 
laments  it  as  the  greatest  loss  for  early  Roman  history.  Is  it  not  a  reasonable 
conjecture  that  the  extraordinary  contempt  for  the  work  of  Claudius  may  have  arisen 
from  the  manifest  untrustworthiness  of  his  authorities,  in  a  country  where  tlie 
abundance  of  credulity  is  likely  to  have  found  its  corresponding  portion  of  fraud  ? 
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Since  in  the  Quarterly  Review.     We  beUeye  his  view  on  this  subject 
has  not  been  altered  by  his  subsequent  inquiries. 

In  this  present  work,  Niebuhr  gives  a  dissertation  on  the  Pelasgians*  ' 
of  whom  he  gaw  a  more  cursory  notice  in  his  fii^t  edition ;  and  he 
traces  atid  connects  all  the  notices  concerning  thetn  which  appear  in 
the  ancient  writei^,  with  remarkable  care  and  acuteness.  This  people, 
who  have  given  occasion  to  so  many  conjectures,  Niebuhr  believes  t6 
luivse  been,  at  an  early  period,  the  most  widely  extended  race  \ii  Europe ;  ■ 
aaid  he  investigates  their  settlements  from  the  Po  to  the  Hellespont. 
At  the  time  when  history  begins,  the  race  seems  to  have  beeh  in  a 
state  of  deetine  and  dissolution,  in  some  places  scattered  before 
iavadiog  nations,  or  brought  into  vassalage  Under  them;  in  some 
esunilating  themselves  to  a  predominant  race,  as  to  the  Hellenes  in 
Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor;  in  others  impressing  the  characteristics  of 
their  own  language  and  arts  on  more  barbarous  tribes,  as  on  the 
Aborigines  of  Casoi, 

'    '    ■  "  Genus  unde  Latinum 

Albanique  patres  atque  alts  moenia  Roms." 

The  Pelasgians,  according  to  Niebuhr,  were  a  nation  distinct  from 
the  Gieeks ;  but  this  distinctness  is  not  to  be  extended  to  that  degree  of 
diversity  which  existed  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Thracians,  or 
Itlyrians.  Their  language,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  different 
from  the  Greeks,*  (though  the  people  of  Attica^  and  all  the  lonians, 
were  Pelasgic  by  origin,)  but  Niebuhr  observes,  that  nations,  the 
languages  of  which  were  more  nearly  allied  than  Latin  and  Greek, 
woiUd  be  unintelligible  to  one  another.  An  essential  affinity  between 
the  Pelasgic  and  Greek,  notwithstanding  the  distinction  between  them, 
is  probable,  he  observes,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  Pelas- 
gian  nations  were  transformed  to  Hellenes.  The  Pelasgians,  at  the 
time  of  the  earliest  notices  of  them,  were  settled  not  only  in  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  islands,  probably  in  Macedonia,  in  Epinis,  in 
Thessaly  and  Greece,  but  also  in  the  south  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of 
JEnotrians  and  Pencetlans,  in  Sicily  as  Sicull  (SuccXoi),  in  Tuscany  as 
TTyrrhenes. 

In  tracing  the  unity  or  connexion  of  people  of  the  same  nation  or 
language,  Niebuhr  avails  himself  with  great  acuteuess  of  the  poetical 
genealogies — (in  this  case  of  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Lycaon, 
whose  names  seem  to  have  indicated  the  great  divisions  of  the  Pelasgic 
race) — ^and  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  emigrations,  though  he  pro- 
tests against  the  application  to  history  of  the  supposition,  that  the 
whole  of  a  race,  similar  or  identical,  has  proeeeoed  from  one  spot. 
'^  The  origin  of  nations  is,"  he  observes,  ^<  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
conceptions,  which  can  only  comprehend  development  and  progress,  (p. 
56.)  If  the  inquirer  acknowledges  this  truth,  and  contents  himself  with 
going  back,  step  by  step,  within  the  circuit  of  history,  he  will  frequently 
meet  with  nations  of  the  same  stock,  or  at  least  identical  in  peculiar 
language  and  kind,  on  coasts  opposite  to  each  other,  (as  the  Pelasgians 
in  Epirus,  Greece,  and  Southern  Italy,)  without  any  circumstance  to 
demand  the  supposition  that  one  of  these  separated  countries  was  the 
original  home  whence  a  part  emigrated  to  the  other.    Thus  we  find, 

i*         ■  ■  ■■ 

♦  Hetodot.  i.  57. 
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in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Iberians ;  in  Gaul  and  Britain, 
Celts.  This  is  analogous  to  the  geography  of  the  races  of  animals 
and  of  vegetpition,  the  large  districts  of  which  are  separated' by  moun- 
tains, and  include  confined  seas/'  He  does  not,  of  course,  mean  to* 
assert  that  these  people  have  d^elt  in  the  places  in  which  we  have 
found  them  from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race ;  he  only  objects 
to  a  supposition  not  justified  by  our  knowledge. 

The  Tyrrhenians,  we  have  observed,  he  mentions  among  the 
Pelasgic  nations.  In  his  second  edition  he  distinguishes  these  people, 
from  the  Etruscans,  with  whom  they  have  been  confounded  by  all- 
writers,  ancient  and  modern.  The  Etruscans^  who  are  known  in  tbe 
history  of  Rome,  he  considers  to  have  been  a  stream  of  emigrants 
from  Rhsetin,  who,  like  the  Gauls  and  Germans  of  later  times,  descend- 1 
ing  into  Italy,  spread  themselves  across  the  Po— afterwards  across 
the  Apennines  to  modern  Tuscany — and,  finally,  when  at  the  height 
of  their  greatness,  to  Campania.  In  Tuscany,  previous  to  jthe  irrup- 
tion of  the  Etruscans,  the  Tyrrhenes,  the  Pelasgian  race^  though  perhaps 
not  themselves  the  oldest  inhabitants,  lived  and  (according  to 
Niebuhr*s  theory)  flourished ;  of  whom  many  remainea  in  vassalage 
under  the  Etruscans,  while  others  emigrated  towards  Greece,  and, 
gave  occasion  to  the  notices  of  a  wandering  people,  called  jsome-r 
times  Pelasgians,  sometimes  Tyrrhenians,  and  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians, 
which  are  frequent  in  the  ancient  Greek  historians,  Herodotus 
mentions  a  separate  tribe  of  the  Pelasgians — separate,  for  the  original 
people  of  Attica  were  themselves  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  who  were  allowed 
to  settle  themselves  on  the  Hymettus,  on  condition  of  building  the 
wall  of  the  Acropolis,  which  bears  their  name,  the  massy  wprk  of 
which  has  outlived  Pelasgians  and  Hellenes,  and  which  probably  at 
this  moment  remains  in  rude  grandeur,  when  the  works  of  the  age  of 
Pericles  are,  we  fear,  levelled  with  the  ground.  This  tribe,  which 
afterward?  inhabited  Lemnos,  and  driven  thence  to  the  peninsula  of 
Mount  Athos,  is  called  by  Thucydides,  "  Tyrrhenians — a  Pelasgiaii 
people.'** 

The  name  of  Tyrrhenla  and  Tyrrhenes  continued  to  be  given  to  the, 
country,  and  the  invading  Etruscans,  who  neither  called  them$elved 
Tyrrhenes  nor  Etruscans,  but  Rasenaif  as  the  name  of  Mexico  and, 
Mexicans  is  given  to  a  colony  of  Spaniards,  and  Britons  and  Britain 
to  the  English  and  the  country  they  govern.  He  seems  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  the  Ra^ena  derived  much  of  the  knowledge  of  art  for 
which  they  derive  their  fame,  from  the  people  who  remained  among 
them  as  vassals,  and  of  whose  architectural  industry,  when  in  a  state  of 
banishment,  we  have  such  extraordinary  proofs.  Much  of  the  repu- 
tation of  Etruscan  greatness,  of  their  reputation  for  good  and  for  evil^' 
(for  piracy  was  a  common  attribute  of  them,)  in  the  more  ancient  work^ 
of  Greece,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  old  Pelasgian  Tyrrhenes.  Hesiod^ 
rn  his  Theogony,  mentions  among  the  sons  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
Latinu9  and  Agrios,  who  ruled  over  the  celebrated  Tyrrhenians,J 
{jvpcfivdtatv  ayaKkuroKTiv)  a  derivation  which,  with  a  multitude  of 
«ither  traditions,  implies  an  ancient  belief  of  an  affinity  between  the 
Tyrrhenians  and  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  between  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians and  the  Latins. 


•  Thucyd.  iv.  109.  t  Dionysius,  i.  30.         >  ITieogiB.  v.  1113,  1115. 
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This  theory  of  Niebuhr'a,  which  is  snpportedy  we  may  say  asta- 
IKshedy  wHk  the  ofiMaai  tB|peMuty»  reconciles  many  difficulties  in 
the  notices  of  the*  ancient  historians.  Thoagk  the  eoacarrent  testi- 
mony of  all  antiquity  concerning  the  Pelasgian  origin  fti  tiit  2^^A^ 
niaiM  wonld  seem  to  leaipe  no  doubt  on  that  subject)  there  is  not  in  the 
Etruscan  inscriptions  the  slightest  similarity  discoverable  to  the 
Latin  or  Greek  ;  and  Niebuhr's  inquiries  have  convinced  him^  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  assumption  of  the  modem  Italian  literati,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  that  the  language  has  as 
little  affinity  with  the  Oscan.  The  Etruscan  was  written  from  right 
to  left,  with  the  omission  of  the  short  vowels ;  from  which  last  circum- 
stance he  conjectures  that  the  language  was  rough,  and  fancies  that 
he  finds  in  this,  and  even  in  the  rough  pronunciation  of  the  modem 
Tuscans,  an  indication  of  the  mountain  origin  of  the  people.  Livy 
states,  that  the  Rhtetians,  and  other  Alpine  people,  were  Etruscan ;  but 
he  expressly  staties^  that  they  first  inhabited  below  the  Apennines,  on 
the  Lower  Sea,  (Mediterranean,)  and  afterwards  sent  colonies  to  the 
Borthward  of  the  mountain  ridge,  who  occupied  all  the  country  beyoncl 
the  Po,  except  the  corner  of  the  Veneti  up  to  the  Alps. 

The  manner  in  which  Niebuhr  avails  himself  of  the  testimony  of  the 
ancient  historians,  as  to  the  facts  within  their  own  knowledge,  while 
be  disputes  or  reverses  their  conclusions  as  to  occurrences  antecedent 
to  the  time  which  their  direct  testimony-con  reach,  is  well  exem- 
plified in  this  instance.  Livy*s  testimony,  as  to  the  similarity  between 
the  language  of  Rhaetia  and  that  of  Tuscany,  and  the  memorials  of  the 
Etrascan  domination  between  Tuscany  and  the  Alps,  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  extension  of  the  Etruscan  ]>eople,  but  it  is  apparent,  that  his 
evidence,  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  nation  moved,  must  be  of 
^uite  a  different  rank  in  point  of  value.  Niebuhr  opposes  to  it — L  The 
improbability  that  a  nation,  loosely  held  together  by  a  federal  union, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Etruscans,  should  have  undertaken  the  difficult 
and  unprofitable  task  of  conquering  the  Alpine  valleys,  or  should  have 
been  able  to  do  so,  (as  is  supposed  by  others,)  when  flying  from  the 
irruption  of  the  Gauls.  2.  The  testimonies  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  Tyrrhene  Pelasgic  race  in  Tuscany.  3.  The  notices  which  present 
themselves,  in  the  earliest  historical  times,  oi  the  conquest  by  the 
Etrascans  of  various  towns  in  Tuscany,  from  a  more  ancient  people. 
4.  The  fact  that  Bononia  (Bologna),  nnder  the  name  of  Felsina, 
north  of  the  Apennines,  was  in  early  times  the  capital  of  Etruria.* 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  even  to  this  theory,  in  the  extent  to  which 
tt  is  carried  by  Niebuhr,  objections  may  be  raised,  and  some  critics 
might  perhaps  accuse  him  of  inconsistency,  inasmuch  as  he  attributed 
to  the  Etruscan  annab  so  srach  weight  in  determining  the  origin  of 
a  Roman  King,  while  he  will  not  allow  them  to  be  authorities  oon- 
eerning  the  progress  of  their  own  nation.  Not  only  Livy,  but  Flaccus 
and  Csecina^  (of  whose  assertions  on  this  subject  notices  are  preserved 
]iyoneof  the  Scholiasts  on  Virgil,)  assert,  evidently  on  Etrascan  autho- 
rny*  that  the  Tuscans  had  moved  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and  that 
tbe  towns  north  of  the  Apennines  were  not  their  first  settlements,  bnt 
t|ier  colonies.    Niebuhr,  however,  deems  this  assertion  to  have  been 

...III       11  I      '        I 
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.an  invention  pf  the  priestly  annalists  of  Etroiia,  who,  as  th^  boasted 
.that  their  country  was  the  favourite  land  of  the  Gods,  naturally 
.boasted  also  that  they  were  its  <>riginal  inhabitants.  It  must  be  cop* 
.fessed,  that  amidst  historical  conjectures,  it  is  much  more  easy,  as  li^e 
himself  somewhere  expresses  it,  to  make  a  choice  than  to  e^tablisli 
a  distinction. 

Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  Latin  people  arose  from  an  intermixture  of 
the  Casci,  an  original  people  of  Italy,  allied  to  the  Oscaus,  Opicansf, 
and  probably  other  of  the  ancient  tribes,  with  the  Siculi,  a  Pela^gian 
race,  from  whom  the  civilization  of  the  people  wa^  derived.  He  ver 
jnarks  that  the  words  house,  field,  plough,  to  plough,  wine,  oil,  milk, 
ox,  8w]ne,  sheep,  apple,  and  words  which  concern  agriculture  and 
.  civilized  life,  agree  generally  in  Latin  and  Greek,  while  the  objects 
which  belong  to  war  and  hunting,  are  designated  in  Latin  by  words 
pot  allied  to  the  Greek.  Of  this  union  of  two  nations,  the  traditional 
union  of  ^neas  and  Latinus  appear  to  him  to  be  an  indication. 

We  shall,   in  our  next,  give   an   account  of  the  theory  whicli 
^I^iebuhr  now  holds,  (in  some  respects  different  from  that  given  in  hi/i 
£rst  edition,'^  pf  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  his  opinions  on  some  of 
the  points  ot  internal  history. 

It  has  been  said,  we  undei^staad,  in  some  journal,  for  we  do  no^ 
happen  to  have  seen  the  passage,  that  he  has  changed  his  opinions  ofi 
.  the  matters  in  controversy  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians ;  and 
that  he  has  given  to  the  whole  work  an  aristocratic  character.  It 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  say,  as  the  second  edition  is  not  in  f  very 
one's  hand,  that  this  assertion  must  have  been  made  in  utter  ignorance 
of  bis  book.  What  will  the  man  who  wrote  it  say  to  the  following 
passage,  which  may  be  useful  to  some  other  people  at  this  momej^  ?  > 

"  Bvery.  Oligtrehv  is  envious,  -oppressive,  and  deaf  to  moderadoli  and 

,  prudence ;  not  that  this  peculiarity  adnerss  merely  to  an  order  designated  by 

a  particular  name.    It  is  the  s^me  spirit  of  01igarehv,;-r«ncler  the  canvas 

.frock  of  the  peasant  of  Uri,  who  not  only  denies  to  his  neighbours,*  how 

long  so  ever  their  forefathers  have  been  settled  in  the  canton,  the  higher 

pri^eges  of  participation  in  the  government,  but  robs  them  of  the  ordinary 

rights  which  they  have  long  eiijoyed,t  and  under  the  satin  ialar  of  the 

•Venetiaii  nobHe."-^  606.  Sd  Edition. 

*  BfVMiim — tbe  deioendanta  of  ihose  wh^  were  not  originally  qiemben  of  the 
'  Repubnc. 

1 1  choose  this  example,  because  just  at  tLe  time  of  my  writing  it  has  become  a 
aabject  of  conTersation,  tbiough  a  comphunt  of  the  canton  of  the  Gnsoni.— -Kitfrn^r. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT." 

Tub  idea  on  which  this  little  work  is  founded,  is  excellent.  «  Any 
body,  sir,**  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  can  bring  a  horse  to  the  water,  but 
who  can  make  him  drink  ?"  Now,  this  is  a  plan  not  to  make  him 
drink, but  by  putting  the  water  before  him  in  an  attractive  manner,  by 
pouring  it  out  to  show  its  lucidity,  and  rattling  it  in  a  trough,  to  allure 

»  •  Phileiopliy  in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest,  befaig  an  Attemtft  to  ilhsthits  the 
first  Pnnciples  of  Natural  Philosophy^  bythcTdd^PopuUtf  Toys  and  Sports.  Loadoa. 
Longman.    18«7.    3  vols.  12mo..  *-  .r  r 
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him  hy  j  tB  agreeable  sight  a»d  well-known  Bonnd.  Talk  to  a  child  of  een- 
trifugal  force  and  the  revolation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  you  merely; 
overwhelm  his  little  aaderstaading  with  a  catt  load  of  worda ;  hut  dpeak 
of  his  siing,  and  the  attention  is  immediately  roused,  forUhati^some-' 
thing  he  kn&W9f  you  appeal  to  facts  that  most  necessarily  hayecoime: 
within  bis  obsenration,  and  he  can  follow  you  in  the  di$cu8sioa« 
Moreover,  his  sling  and  his  other  playthings  have  always  appeared  X^ 
biro  in  the  shape  of  pleasure,  and  he  consequently  associates  the  idea> 
of  gratification  with  the  subject  proposed.     But  this  decoy  is  OAly 
necessary  to  the  ilKtrained  child,  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  mueh  to 
unlearn,  and  has  lived  with  bad  teachers.    Nothing  can  be  more  truer 
than  that  the   acquisition  of  knowledge  is  delightful ;  and  it  is  at 
delightful  to  the  child  that  is  just  beginning  torun,  as  the  philosk)pher 
who  grows  grey  over  his  ponderous  folio.    The  apparent  contradictioik 
of  the  fact  in  the  ease  of  children,  arises  from  the  mistake  of  instnic-" 
tors,  who  fancy  they  are  eommunic«ting  ideas  when  they  bat  fill  ibe» 
ear  with  phrases.     The  grand  object  in  education,  and  it  is  all  dond 
before  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  is  to  promote  inquiry  and  reflection. 
It  is  easy  by  showing,  or  sometimes  only  half  showing  phosnorneaa,  and 
their  causes,  to  rouse  the  curiosity ;  it  is  likewise  easy  to  teach  the  child 
to  cast  about  in  his  mind  to  discover  the  way  of  a  thing's  happening. 
At  first,  he  may  require  a  little  assistance ;  but  the  judicious  teacher 
will  know  when  to  leave  him  to  himself,  and  when  to  stretch  out  a 
helping  band.     This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  method  in  which  older 
boys  teach  younger  ones  to  swim.     Were  they  to  fling  the  little 
urchin  into  the  water  as  he  is  flung  into  leaniing,  out  of  his  depth,  the 
^periment  would  quickly  be  termiiiatod  by  a  resort  to  the  Humane 
Society.    But  there  is  no  Humane  Society  to  recover  the  suffoealed. 
and  drowning  senses  of  poor  lads,  who  are  ehoaked  by  the  garbage 
of  learning.    No :  the  young  swimmer  is  first  carefully  held  up  by 
the  chia^  until  he  feels  the  support. of  the  water,  and  has  kamt  to 
balance  himself,  and  produce  mption  by  the  use  of  his  arms  and  his 
legs.    And  not  until  he  not  only  is  able,  but  knows  that  he  is  able, 
does  bis  teacher  cease  to  ap^ly  his  hand,  either  to  bis  breast,  his  chin, 
or  his  hair. 

•  When  we  have  said  above,  that  we  would  promote  inquiry  amcmg 
children,  we  did  not  mean  that  they  should  be  induced  to  ask 
eternal  questioo8,as  is  the  case  in  numerous  half-clever  families.  For 
no  thuigcaft  be  mojre  pemictdus  to.  the  faculties  of  a  child,  or  more 
annoyftng  to  aduUsi  than  the  unoeaaiftg — what  is  that?  why  is  that?, 
and  how  is  that  ?  and  what  you  call  this  ?  of  children  who  are  taught 
always  to  ask  for  infermation  at  all  times,  and  who,  consequently, 
becomo  shallow  meddling  pretenders ;  and,  instead  of  being  taught 
to  reflect  and  invent,  and  to  pursue  a  train  of  inquiry,  are  never  capable 
of  Any  refleetiott,  mi  depend  entirely  upon  others  all  the  davs  of  t^eir 
lives.  The  excellence  of  all  Miss  Edgeworth's  plans  and  books  of 
edueajlion  is,  that  they  are  designed  ta  teach,  not  somueh  things,  as 
Ihe  habit  of  inoairy  and  thought  She  well  knows  that  knowled^  is 
Mipidly  aequireo,  as  soon  as  the  appetite  is  excited  for  it ;  the  difficulty 
iaso  to  manage  the  first  communitatioas,  as  to  make  the  child  feel  that, 
ie  his  tasted  of  kaowledge ;  for  the  first  taste  has  the  effect^  that  the 
BM  taste  ^  huma*  blood  is  said  te  have  upon  animals ;  it  is  so  sweet, 
and  ge^f yiag  to  the  ftnimal  pakte,  that  they  then  go  about  leeUnf 
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whom  they  may  devoar,  and  think  nothing  a  delicacy  that  does  not  fd 
upon  two  legs. 

This  is  a  point  on  which  turns  the  grand  difference  hetween 
**  Philosophy  in' Sport"  and  the  works  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  similar 
hi  kind.  In  "  Harry  and  Lucy,"  the  thing  is  taught  hy  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  way  in  which  children  teach  themselves,  with  the  occa- 
sional assistance  of  adults;  we  see  the  manner  in  which  thought  Is 
created  and  pursued  with  them,  the  train  of  association,  which  leads  to 
knowledge,  discovery,  and  invention.  This  is  a  spectacle  which^  while 
it  is  delightful  to  the  man,  interests  the  child  by  the  strongest  claims 
upon  his  sympathy,  and  charms  him  by  communicating  informa'* 
tion.  It  is  thus  that  the  intelligence  is  cultivated,  and  at  the  same 
time,  but  quite  as  a  secondary  consideration,  that  knowledge  la  con- 
tributed. It  is  of  the  smallest  possible  consequence,  whether  in 
^  Harry  and  Lucy,*'  the  admirable  authoress  goes  the  whole  circle 
of  natural  philosophy,  or  the  whole  round  of  arts  and  manufactures. 
It  is  the  exercise  which  is  the  end,  and  not  the  quantity  of  ground 
traversed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  Philosophy  in  Sport 
teacher — he  sets  up  a  lecturer,  who  communicates  knowledge  \  it  is 
true  that  the  children  are  somewhat  set  in  motion,  and  are  called 
upon  both  to  act  and  to  think,  but  it  is  at  the  bidding  of  another. 
So  that,  although  the  frowning  face  of  science  is  disguised  with  the 
cap  and  bells,  and  other  trappings  of  the  merry  Andrew ;  though  the 
lecturer  makes  as  if  he  were  aiming  at  nothing  but  drollery,  tumbling 
and  other  antics,  he  is  after  all  a  lecturer,  and  delivering  gprave  mat- 
ters with  a  grinning  countenance.  This  is  all  very  well ;  something 
may  be  gained  by  it,  but  it  falls  far  short  of  the  "  divine  ^  mode  «^ 
instruction  pursued  by  the  most  excellent  of  women. 

We  have  a  further  objection  (strange  habit  of  criticism  we  have 
fallen  into  of  making  objections  wl^ere  we  intend  to  say  nothing  but 
praise ;  we  have  a  friend,  reader,  who,  though  we  believe  he  holds 
us  in  high  estimation,  he  is  the  last^  man  on  earth  we  would  send  to 
for  a  charactisr ;  he  is  fond  of  discussing  doubtful  points,  of  splitting 
hairs  and  defining  shadows,  so  that,  instead  of  dwelling  upon  the  great 
and  substantial  body  of  our  perfections,  he  would  instantly  turn  to  the 
settling  of  any  equivocal  points  about  us,  which  may  at  some  time  or 
other  have  excited  his  disquisitory  faculties ;  thus  his  auditor  would  leave 
the  self-satisfied  orator  with  the  notion,  that  he  had  heard  a  very  inge- 
nious defence  of  a  very  bad  man,  an  impression,  of  coarse,  wholly 
erroneous ;  this  is  a  very  long  parenthesis,  and  to  proceed :)— -our  ob- 
jection is,  that  the  merry  Andrew,  who  spins  his  top  and  flies  his  kite 
before  his  youthful  audience,  speaks  not  the  language  of  his  craft. 
However  droll  his  antics,  his  words  are  long  and  hard.  The  author, 
instead  of  explaining  his  tricks  in  the  common  language  of  conversa- 
tion, uses  his  terms  of  art;  he  employs,  moreover,  a  sounding 
phraseology  neither  natural  nor  pleasing,  and  to  children  not  very  in- 
telligible. His  little  boys  speak  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy  does,  not  per- 
haps as  he  writes,  but  as  he  would  talk  at  a  royal  society  tea  party  on  a 
Monday  evening,  fiy  the  sortes  virgiliofue  shall  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  our  assertion  be  tried.  On  the  desk  before  us  lies  one  volume ;  and  on 
the  table  on  which  the  desk  stands,  the  other  two  are  scattered.  The 
volume  on  the  desk  is  taken  up,  and  on  looking  at  the  label  we  discern  it 
to  be  the  first — ^iiow  for  the  lot.    Inasmuch  as  the  greatest  events^  tal» 
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their  rise  from  &ma!I  ones^ and  that  which  is  called  chance  is  hut  the  regu- 
lar and  ordiuary  operatic Q  of  causes  whose  dispositioa  is  not  discerned 
))y  the  human  eye,  so  has  a  little  arrangement  of  the  binder's  art  led  uS 
to  open  at  the  204th  page^  for  between  that  and  the  205th  page  is 
interposed  a  baud,  indicating  the  middle  of  a  sheet,  and  by  its  bulk, 
thus  causing  the  volume  to  expand  more  easily  at  this  than  at  some 
other  points.  Beginning  at.  the  top,  and  extending  half  way  down 
page  204,  will  be  found  this  passage : 

*'  The  reYolution  of  the  marble^  my  dear  boy,  is  brought  about  by  no  less 
than  three  forces :  look  attentively  at  the  diagram,  and  you  will  cai^ily  com- 
prehend my  explanation.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  rectilinear  motion 
Slven  to  it  by  your  hand ;  then  there  is  the  friction  of  the  ground ;  since, 
owever,  this  latter  acts  in  a  contrary  direction,  it  merely  tends  to  lessen  or 
counteract  the  velocity  with  which  the  under  surface  proceeds,  and  conse- 
quently to  give  a  relativ^y  increased  progressive  motion  to  its  upper  part ;. 
Uien  comes  that  force  by  which  its  several  parts  cohere,  and  whicn  may  be 
represented  by  c  h  ;  so  that  the  two  forces  producing  the  revolution  of  the 
point  c,  are  ^istly  expressed  by  the  lines  c  o,  c  h  ;  but  these  are  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  two  sides  of  a  parallelogram ;  the  point  will  therefore  move 
along  the  diagonal  c  e." 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  these  terms  are  defined  ;  so  they  are,  in  all 
hooks  of  science ;  but  if  the  phoenomena  and  the  nomenclature  are  to 
1^  learned  at  the  same  time,  the  plan  is  open  to  the  most  fatal  of  all 
objections.  But  they  are  not  defined,  at  least  not  generally,  and  they 
are  used  because  they  are  the  habitual  language  of  scientific  men, 
among  whom  we  are  certain  our  author  may  be  classed  ;  and  if  we 
were  to  try  the  divining  lots  again,  perhaps  we  might  prick  him  among 
tlie  members  of  the  Royal  Society.  Though  doubtless,  any  of  that 
learned  body  would  be  dreadfully  ashamed  of  being  caught  in  the 
fact  o{  composing  a  book  for  children,  we  can  tell  them,  that  they  are 
generally  much  less  usefully  employed  ;  that  their  ordinary  investiga- 
tions require  talent  of  a  much  more  common  kind;  and  that  taking  it 
for  granted  that  it  is  a  mean  occupation,  and  it  being  allowed  that 
extremes  meet,  and  that  old  women  are  usually  set  to  take  care  of 
babies,  we  may  say  that  there  are  plenty  among  them  who,  if  they  can- 
liot  do  this,  can  do  nothing  else. 

]  But  now  for  the  merits  of  this  work :  the  principles  of  natural  philo- 
Qophy  are  well  illustrated  and  analysed  ;  the  writer  is  as  well  master 
of  his  sport  as  of  his  science,  and  alway3  bearing  in  mind  that  he  is 
a  lecturer,  he  lectures  uncommonly  well.  The  toys  and  games  are 
well  chosen  ;  the  author  has  very  extensive  reading,  and  is  stocked, 
with  jcurious  information  ;  all  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  in  an  easy 
and  natural  manner.  Then  again,  some  of  his  characters  are  well 
conceived,  and  well  supported ;  and  in  most  other  respects,  the  exe- 
cution may  be  said  to  be  ^ood,  under  the  plan.  We  have  said  that 
the  idea  is  excellent,  and  we  repeat  it.  The  author  ought  to  have  a 
medal  for  that  alone. 

We  shall  now,  having  said  all  that  has  occurred  to  us,  bring  the 
writer  himself  into  court,  and  by  the  specimens  he  shall  produce, 
stand  or  fall.  A  few  extracts  will  probably  be  worth  more  than  all  we 
could  write  concerning  the  book  ;  but  it  is  odd,  that  this  is  a  truth  that 
never  occurs  to  a  writer  until  he  wants  an  introduction  for  the  passages 
he  is  about  to  quote. 
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First  of  all,  let  us  introduce  to  our  readers  the  Rev.  Peter  Twaddle- 
ton,  the  antiquary  of  the  piece,  who  relieves  the  severity  of  Mr.  Soy- 
mourns  instructions,  hy  his  historical  and  etymological  Informatloo, 
and  also  hy  the  simplicity  of  his  character. 

"  The  Rev.  Peter  Twaddleton,  Master  of  Arte,  and  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  for  we  must  introduce  him  in  due  form,  was  ahout  fifty-two 
years  of  age,  twenty  of  which  he  had  spent  at  Cambridge,  as  a  resident 
Fellow  of  Jesus  CoU^e.     He  had  not  possessed  the  vicarage  of  Overton  ^ 

above  eight  or  nine  years  ;  and,  although  its  value  never  exeeeded  a  hundred  1 

and  eighty  pounds  a  year,  so  liny  ted  were  his  wante,  and  so  iru^  his  habits^ 
that  he  generally  contrived  to  save  a  considerable  portion  of  his  inc(»ne,  in 
order  that  he  might  devote  it  to  puiposes  of  chanty  and  benevolence :  but 
his  charity  was  not  merely  of  the  nand,  but  of  the  heart;  distress  waa 
unknown  m  his  village ;  he  fed  the  hungry,  nursed  the  sick,  and  cheered  the 
unfortunate.  His  long  collegiate  residence  had  imparted  to  his  mind  several 
peculiar  traito,  and  a  certain  stiffness  of  address  and  quaintness  of  maaner 
which  at  once  distinguished  the  recluse  from  the  man  of  the  world  ;  in 
shorty  as  Shakespeare  expresses  it,  '  he  was  not  hackneyed  h\^the  ways  of 
men/  His  face  was  certainly  the  very  reverse  to  every  thing  that  eould  be 
considered  *  good-looking,'  and  yet,  when  he  smiled,  there  wiis  an  anir 
mation  that  redeemed  the  irregularity  of  his  angular  features ;  so  benevolent 
was  die  expression  of  his  countenance,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
sentiment  of  respect  and  admiration  which  the  presence  of  a  superior  person 
is  wont  to  inspire :  but  his  superiority  was  rather  that  of  the  heatt  than  of  the 
head ;  not  that  we  would  insinuate  any  deficiency  in  intellect,  but  that  his 
moral  excellencies  were  so  transcendent  as  to  throw  into  the  shade  all  those 
mental  qualities  which  he  possessed  in  common  with  the  world.  He  eater** 
tained  a  singular  aversion  to  the  mathematics,  a  nrejudice  which  we  are 
inclined  to  T(ket  to  his  disappointment  in  the  senate-nouse ;  for,  although  he 
was  what  is  termed  at  Cambridge  a  '  reading  man,*  after  all  his  exertions  he 
only  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  '  wooden  spoon,'  an  honour  which  devolves 
upon  the  last  of  the  *  junior  opiimes,'  Whether  this  arose  from  any  deliect 
in  his  bump  of  numbers  we  are  really  unable  to  state,  never  having  nad  an 
opportunity  of  verifying  our  suspicions  by  a  manual  examination  of  hie 
cranium.  He  was,  however,  weU  read  in  the  classics,  and  so  devoted  to  the 
works  of  Virgil  that  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  quoting  his  favourite 
poet;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  although  th^  quotations  so  generally 
pervaded  his  conversation  as  to  become  irksome,  thev  were  often  apposite, 
and  sometimes  even  witty.  He  had  a  happy  knack  oi  applying  passages  in 
a  sense  of  which  the  poet  could  never  have  dreamt,  and  yet  so  pertinently, 
that  it  really  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  intended  for  the  occasions  on 
which  they  were  cited;  but  notwithstanding  the  delight  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  a  lusus  verborum  in  the  Latin  langui^e,  of  such  contradictory 
lUaterials  was  he  composed,  that  his  antipathy  to  an  English  pun  was  so 
extravagant  as  to  be  truly  ridiculous.  This  peculiarity  has  been  attributed, 
but  we  speak  merely  from  common  report,  to  a  dagust  which  he  contracted 
Urn  this  species  of  spurious  wit,  dunng  his  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
Jolmians,  a  race  of  students  who  have,  fbom  time  immemorial,  been  identified 
with  the  most  profligate  class  of  punsters.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  person  who  rei^des  much  amongst  those  who 
are  addicted  to  this  vice,  unless  ne  <mickly  takes  the  infection,  acquires  a  sort 
of  constitutional  insusceptibility,  luce  nurses  who  pass  their  lives  in  infected 
apartmente  with  perfect  safety  and  impunity.  His  favourite,  and  we  might 
add  hie  only  pureuit,  beyond  the  circle  of  his  profession,  was  the  study  of 
anli^putks.  He  was,  as  we  have  already  stated,  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Anttouaries ;  had  collected  a  very  tolerable  series  of  ancient  c<^s,  and  pos- 
sessed sufficient  critical  acumen  to  distinguish  between  Attic  mrug^  and 
the  spurious  verdure  of  the  modem  counterfeit^    Often  had  he  undertaioen  . 


•ft  expedition  of  a  hundred  loSHes  to'iimpeet  the  interior  «f  mi  anotcat  htaenm, 
«r4a  examine  the  mouldering  firagraents  of  vome  newly  discovered  monument; 
indeed,  like  the  oonnoiaeor  in  dieese,  blue-mould  and  decay  were  the 
favourite  objects  of  his  taste^  and  the  cure  passports  to  his  favour ;  for  ha 
despised  all  living  testimonjr,  but  that  of  worms  and  man»ta.  A  coin  with 
the  head  of  a  living  aoverel^  passed  through  his  hands  with  as  Mtila  le-f 
ustanoe  as  water  through  a  sieve,  but  he  pa^ped  the  bead  of  an  Antoniae  ot 
Otho  with  insatiable  and  relentless  avanoe.  Mr.  Twaddleton's  figure  ex^ 
eeeded.the  middle  stature,  and  was  so  extremely  slender  as  to  give  lum  tha 
air  and  appearance  of  a  verv  tall  man.  He  was  usually  dressed  in  an  cdd•^ 
jashioned  suit  of  black  clotn«  consisting  of  a  single-breasted  coat;  wi^  a 
Standing  collar,  and  de^  ouA,  and  a  flapped  waisteoat ;  but  so  awktr ardly 
4id  th^  vestments  conlbrm  with  the  contour  of  his  person,  that  we  might 
)mve  supposed  them  the  produclion  of  thoee  Li^utan  taUors  who  wroug^ 
Vy  mathenjiatical  principles,  and  hdid  in  Boverdgn  eratemnt  the  illitetato 
luhuMieis  who  deemed  it  necessary  to  measure  the  forms  of  tneir  euatomers; 
although  it  was  whispered  b^  some  of  the  kquadous  qpinsters  in  the  villa^^ 
that  the  aforesaid  mathematical  artists  were  better  acquaint^  with  the  aa^at 
of  the  Seven  Dials,  than  with  the  squares  of  the  west  end.  They  faruieif 
surmised  that  the  vicar's  annual  Journev  to  Londom,  which  in  truth  was 
undertaken  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  ilUending  the  Amdveraary. 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  Saint  G^eerge's  day,  was  lor  the  kudahle 
piupofe  of  recruiting  his  wardrobe.  If  the  eoat,  with  ita  at^agf^ag  and 
cUsproportioned  suburbs,  possessed  an  amplitude  of  dimen^ioBs  whidi  iU 
accorded  with  the  slender  wants  of  his  persdn,  this  misaji^lied  liberality  waa 
more  than  comp^sated  by  the  rigid  economy  exhibited  m  the  netMer  part  of! 
his  costume,  which  evi^tl^  had  not  been  designed  by  a  oimtemporary 
architect ;  that  vestment  which  is  never  alluded  to  in  pouahed  aodety  but 
through  the  medium  of  ingenioua  circumlocudon,  Muck  as  closely  to  ihe. 
part  it  was  destined  to  protect,  and  as  faithfully  refo'eaented  it,  as  the  moat 
zealous  member  ever  adhered  to  the  interests  of  an  independent  boroug^. 
Not  so  his  shoe%  which,  for  the  accommodation  of  diose  unwelcome  parasites, 
vulgarly  called  corns,  were  constnicted  in  the  form  of  a  battledore,  and  dia* 
^yed  such  ax^  unbecoming  quMitity  of  leathe!r>  that,  aa  Ned  Hopkins,  a 
subaUern  wit  of  the  village  ale^faouse,  observed,  '  however  economieal  thehf  > 
person  might  aj^^ear^  he  was  Undoubtedly  ^vported  in  astravaganesJ!  In  a 
villi^  like  Overton^  where  thase  rettded  no  less  than  seven  discontented  idd 
maids,  this  joke  against  the  i^c9s  sunder  standing  was  not  likely  to  be  lost ; 
nor  ^d  the  natural  association  between  tithes  and  '  com-^hags '  escape  the 
observation  of  Hc^f^ns,  but  waa  repeated  with  various  other  allusions  of 
equal  piouancy,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  and,- 
aa  he  declared,  to  the  disparagement  cif  his  doth."-— VoL  i.  pp.  11-— -17. 

With  the  aid  of  the  vicar  of  Overton,  Mr.  Seymour,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  undertakes  the  task  of  philosophizing  the  sporta  of  his 
children.    Mr.  Seymour  thus  expliUns  bis  plapa  to  the  viear:— * 

^  '  Then  mav  I  hope  l^t  you  will  indulge  the  so  facr  $8  to  li$ten  to  the 
sdieme,  .by  which  i^  is  my-SaieniiOB  ie*tu]fsi  <^^  sport  into  science^*  or,  in  other 
words,  toys  into  instruments  of  phihsophicfd  instruction.'  ■  " 

'^  The  vicar  nodded  assent. 

''  Mr.  Seymour  proceeded.    '  In  the  fiM  jdaae,  I  Wovkl  give  the  boir  some* 
^eral  notions  with  r^ard  tpthe  propertiea  of  maUar,  B^cfa  aa  ita^ra^ntatian, 
VIS  inerti«,  elasticity,  etc.    What  apPftr^tus  can  be  required  for  auch  a  pur*  -. 
pose,  beyond  some  of  the  more  nmpie  to^rs  ?     Indeed,  I  will  undertake  to 
demonstrate  the  three  grand  laws  of  mtfttsn  by  a  game  at  bill ;  while  die 
Gompofl|t^n  and  reaolutwu  <tf  Ssf ttfs  niay  be  beauttfaUy  examplifiei  during 
a  game  of  marbles,  especially  that  of  /  rin^^taw :'  but  in  order  that  you  nuf* 
raor-e  clearly  <y|rojrehend  the  <!apakiltty  fl^  mj.^ha^  aDow  me  (o  enumerate 
the  various  philosophical  principles  which  are  involved  in  the  op^ation  sff  the- 
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•MPenl  more  p«|Ndtt  toys  and  iporti.  We  will  eommenee  with  the  hall; 
which  will  fllustrate  the  nature  and  nhenomena  <^  eituHcity,  aa  it  leapa  fton 
tha  grooad ;  of  rotatory  motion,  while  it  nma  akmg  its  surface ;  of  r^cted 
motiw^  and  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  rf/lectum,  as  it  rehounds  from  the 
wftll;  and  of  prigjectius,  as  it  is  whirled  through  the  air :  at  the  same  time 
the  eridket-hat  may  serve  to  explain  die  centre  of  percussion.  A  game  at 
Huurhles  may  he  made  suhservient  to  the  same  purposes^  and  will  farther 
assist  us  in  oonveying  dear  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  the  collision  of  elastic 
and  non- elastic  bodies,  and  of  their  velocities  and  direction  after  impact*  The 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces  may  he  explained  at  the  same  tmie.  The 
nature  of  elastic  springs  will  require  no  other  apparatus  for  its  elucidation 
than  the  numerous  leaping  frogs  and  cats  with  which  the  nursery  ahounds. 
The  leathern  sucker  wul  exemplify  the  nature  of  cohesion,  and  the  efiect  of 
water  in  filling  up  those  ineaualities  hy  which  contiguous  surfaces  are  depriTed 
of  their  attracdye  power ;  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  demonstrate  the  nature 
of  a  vacuum,  and  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  squirt  will 
afford  a  farther  illustration  of  the  same  views,  and  will  furnish  a  practical- 
proof  of  the  weight  of  the  atmoenphere  in  raising  a  column  of  water.  The 
theory  of  the  pump  will  necessarily  follow.  The  various  balancing  toys  will 
ducidate  the  nature  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  point  of  suspension,  and  line  of 
direction :  the  see-saw,  rocking-horse,  and  the  operation  of  walking  on  stilts, 
will  here  ccmie  in  aid  of  our  explanations.  The  sling  will  demonstrate  the 
existence  and  effect  of  centrifugal  force  ;  the  top  and  tetotum  will  prove  the ' 
power  of  vertiginous  motion  to  support  the  axis  of  a  body  in  an  upright 
position.  The  trundling  of  the  hoop  will  accomplish  the  same  object.  The 
game  of  bilboquet,  or  cup  and  ball,  will  show  the  influence  of  rotatory 
motion  in.  steadying  the  rectilinear  path  of  a  spherical  body,  whence  the 
theory  of  the  rifle  gun  may  be  deduced.  For  conveying  some  elementary - 
ideas  of  the  doctrine  of  oscillation,  there  is  the  swing.  The  flight  of  the 
arrow  will  not  only  duddate  the  principles  of  projectiles,  but  will  explain  the 
force  of  the  air  m  produdns;  rotatory  motion  by  its  impact  on  oblique 
iWrfaces :  the  revolution  of  the  shutdEecock  may  be  shown  to  depend  upon 
the  same  resolution  of  forces.  Tlfen  comes  the  kite,  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive and  amusing  of  all  the  pastimes  of  youth :  its  ascent  at  once 
devdopes  the  theory  of  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  and  ex<^ 
jdains  various  subordinate  principles,  whidi  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe 
when  we  arrive  at  the  subject.  The  theory  of  colours  may  be  pointed  out 
to  the  hoy  as  he  blows  his  soap-bubbles;  an  amusement  which  .will,  at  die 
same  time,  oonvinoe  him  that  the  air  must  exert  a  pressure  equally  in  all 
direcdons.  For  explaining  the  theory  of  sound,  there  are  the  whistle,  the 
humming-top,  the  whiz-gig,  the  pop-gun>  the  bull-roarer,  and  sundry  other 
amusements  well  known  in  the  ]^y- ground ;  but  it  is  not  my  intention,  at - 
present,  to  enumerate  all  the  toys  whicn  may  be  rendered  capable  of  affording 
philosophical  instrucdon;  I  merely  wish  to  convince  you  that  my  plan  is 
not  quite  so  chimerical  as  ^ou  were  at  first  inclined  to  believe.' 

"  *  Upon  my  word,'  said  the  vicar,  '  yeu  are  the  very  counterpart  of 
Cornelius  Scriblerus ;  but  I  must  confess  that  your  scheme  is  plausible, 
very  pkudble,  and  I  shall  no  longer  refuse  to  attend  to  you  in  the  progress 
of  Its  execudon. 

'  Cedo  equidem,  nee  nate,  tibi  comes  ire  recoao ;' 

as  VirgU  has  it."— Vol.  i.  pp.  48—68. 

As  an  example  of  the  mode  Mr.  Seymonr  takes  to  carry  his  plan 
itito  execution^  we  give  the  discussion  of  the  eucker, 

"  '  Tom,  fetch  your  leathern  sucker.' 

** '  John  is,  at  this  moment,  amusing  himself  in  the  garden  widi  the  one 
which  I  brought  with  me  from  school,'  replied  Tom. 

'^ '  Then  you  shall  construct  another  for  yourself.  Here  is  leather  and 
airing.' 


«  <  ThlB  Iflidicrit  too  «dff;  but  I  maij,  perb^t,  m$k0  H  aiiiwer  tbe 
jtopose  b^  fim  MMkingit.^ 

''  HaTing  aUowed  it  to  ranua  in  water  for  a  thort  time,  the  leather 
became  sufficiently  pliable  for  his.purpoee;  be  therefore  cut  it  into  a  drcuUu* 
A^pe,  and  affixed  a  string  througb  its  centre.  Tbe  JuTe&ile  party  now 
hastened  to  the  lawn,  and  baTing  once  again  dipped  bis  newly  constructed 
ndMr  into  the  water,  the  ingenious  boy  placed  it  upon  a  stone,  pressed 
down  the  leather  with  bis  foot,  and  succeeded  in  making  it  raise  the  weight. 
"  '  Well  done,  my  boy.  Now,  then,  explain  die  reason  of  the  leather's 
adhesion  to  the  surface,  and  of  its  bdnff  thus  capable  of  retaining  its  hold, 
ttotwithstandiM;  the  gravity  of  tbe  stone. 

'"In  die  mt  pfitce,'  answered  Tom,  'the  edges  of  the  wet  leather, 
from  being  dosely  petted,  stuck  with  sufficient  firmnett  to  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  stone,  to  resist  the  force  (tf  tbe  string,  as  I  pulled  it  upwards ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  a  boUow  was  formed  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
leather ;  and,  as  that  boUow  place  cannot  contain  any  air,  it  is  called  a 
MkTttttm.' 

"  '  Very  well,'  replied  bis  fkther,  *  bo  hr  you  are  right;  but  you  have 
not  informed  me  in  what  manner  a  vacuum  acts,  in  prevendng  the  stone 
from  ouitdng  the  leather.' 

'* '  it  makes  it  adhere  to  it  by  some  kind  of  suction,  but  I  confess  that  I 
do  not  exacdy  understand  tbe  subject.' 

"  *  Then  let  us  proceed  cautiously  and  deliberatdy  in  the  explanation. 
In  tbe  first  place,  you  have  said,  and  said  correctly,  .diat  the  edges  of  the 
leather  adhere  to  the  stone ;  but  what  is  tbe  nature  of  the  power  to  which 
this  adhesion  is  to  be  referred?  I  perceive  you  are  punled  bv  thequesdon ; 
attend,  then,  to  my  explanadon:  you  must  know  that  there  exisla  a  tendency 
in  all  bodies  to  adinere  together,  provided  the  contact  of  their  suifrMes  be 
suffidendy  perfect ;  this  property  is  termed  cokesum,  or  cohesive  attracdon, 
from  the  Ltitm  word  conofreo,  which  I  need  not  inform  you  signifies  to 
Hick  together*  Tbe  dry  leather  will  not  adhere  to  a  smooth  stuface,  because 
in  that  ease,  the  contact  cannot  be  rendered  suffidendy  perfect ;  but,  when 
saturated  widi  water,  the  interstices  of  die  leather  are  filled  with  that  fluid, 
and  the  inequalides  of  the  surface,  which  must  always  prevent  close 
contact,  are  removed.  If  two  bodies,  when  placed  together,  be  not  suffi- 
ciendy  smoodi,  or  polished,  it  will  be  vain  to  make  any  attempt  to  produce 
^eir  cobedon;  since  die  narddes  will,  in  such  a  state,  touch  eadi  other 
only  in  a  few  pointo;  it  is  n>r  this  reason  that  carpenters,  when  diey  intend 
to  glue  pieces  of  wood  together^  plane  the  surfaces  perfecdy  smooth,  before 
4iey  apply  the  glue.' 

^'  l^mi  here  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  before  understood  tbe  reason 
of  the  leather^  adhesion  to  the  stone. 

"  *  Having  dien  settled  this  point  to  your  satisfru^on,*  continued  Mr. 
Seymour,  *  let  us  proceed.  Your  idea  of  a  vacuum  bdng  formed  in  die 
hollow  part  of  the  leatfao*  is  perfecdy  correct:  for,  as  you  draw  up  the 
central  part  by  the  string,  the  noUow  thus  produced  must  necessarily  be  a 
•octtam,  since  the  air  cannot  pass  through  the  leather  to  supply  it ;  in  this 
state,  thar«^ore,  the  atmoq[>hc9re  presses  upon  the  extador  of  the  lather, 
and  like  any  other  weight  prevents  its  ridng  from  the  stone.' 

**  Fanny  and  Louisa  here  expressed  some  surprise  on  bearing  of  die 
weight  of  the  atmosphere;  the  former  observed,  that  die  did  not  fod  any 
pressure  from  it.  Their  father  expldned  the  reason  of  thdr  not  beii^ 
conscious  oi  tbe  wei^t  by  informiiur  them  that  their  bodies  contained  air, 
wMdi,  by  its  dasdaty,  counteracted  die  prenure  fixmi  without;  but  that, 
if  it  were  posdble  to  remove  all  the  air  which  the  body  contained,  tibe 
pressure  of  the  atmoq[>bere  would  not  be  counteracted;  ana  tbe  conseouence 
would  be,  that  we  should  be  crushed  to  atoms  by  its  weight,  which  baa  been 
ascertained  by  experiment  to  be  equal  to  fifteen  poun&  upon  every  square 
inch  of  surftce,  or,  as  mu^  as  forty  diousand  pounds  upon  the  body  of  a 
nan  of  ordkiary  siie. 
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**  *  UdiU  yimr  eaqpdiaiiatioii/  said  Tom,  <  I  reftUy  b«liet«d  thai  Ae  leatber 
adhered  to  the  stone  hy  some  kind  of  suction,  just  as  the  back  of  my  hand* 
adherer  t9  my  lips,  whenever  I  place  it  to  my  mouthy   and  draw  in  my 
breath/ 

''  Mr.  Seymeur  here  expressed  a  doubt  whether  has  «oii  was  even  yet  a 
perfect  master  of  the  subject:  he  told  him  tltat  there  was  no  such  operation. 
19  nature  as  smciwn;  that  it  was  merdy  a  poffmlar  term  to  denote  the  action 
of  the  air  upon  a  vacuum.    '  Your  hand/  said  he,  '  adheres  to  yonr  luooth,  * 
in  Gonse<iuence  of  your  forming  a  vacuum  within  it,  by  forcibly  drawing  iu 
your  breath>  and  Uie  resistance  which  »  opposed  to  its  removal^  arises 
entirely  l^om  the  pressure  of  the  atinosphere  upon  it.    Many  are  the  effects, 
which  may  be  iex|^atned  upon  a  similar  principle.    I  dare  say  yon  well 
remember  the  astonishment  which  you  expressed  at  the  force  witn  which 
the  limpets  attached  themselves  to  tne  rocks.' 

'^  '  O  yesj  papa/  exclaimed  Louisa,  '  I  well  remember,  when  we  walked 
op  die  sea-shore^  that,  on  first  touching  the  limpets,  they  appeared  loose 
and  moveable,  but  before  I  had  time  to  remove  them  they  fastened  them*' 
selves  as  firmly  as  though  they  had  been  a  part  of  the  rock  upon  which  they 
were  fixed ;  how  could  that  happen  ?  ' 

^'  Mr.  Seymour  replied  that  these  sea-insects  possessed  the  power  of  con« 
verting  $heir  whole  bodies  into  tvckert;  and  he  informed  them,  that  many 
other  animals  are  endowed  with  a  similar  faculty.  He  instanced  the  claws 
of  the  pdypus,  which  were  fUmished  with  many  such  suckers,  by  means  of 
which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  hcdd  to  whatever  it  attaches  itself  with  very 
considerable  force. 

'* '  Have  you  never  obeerved,'  asked  Mr.  Seymour,  '  the  security  and 
ease  with  which  fiies  frequently  walk  upon  a  smooth  wall,  or  a  plane  of 
glass,  or  even  along  the  ceiling,  with  their  bodies  downard?  ' 

'<  *  To  be  sure,'  replied  Tom ;  '  but  are  not  thdr  legs  provided  with 
some  sticky  matter,  which  enables  them  to  preserve  themselvesirom  falling  ?  ' 

''  That  is  a  popular  error,  my  dear ;  the  flEu;t  Is,  that  their  feet  are 
provided  with  little  cups,  or  suckers,  which  they  alternately  exhaust  and 
fiU  with  air  J  by  which  means  they  are  enabled  to  walk  in  every  position, 
over  the  most  slippery  surfaces.  In  like  manner,,  the  walrus,  or  seal, 
a. painting  of  which  you  may  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  Panorama  of 
Spitaberffea^  is  oapalAe  of  cmnbing  the  masses  of  slippery  ice  with  perfect 
security. 

"  At  this  moment,  Tom's  stone  f^  from  the  sucker.  Looisa  enquired  how 
ii  could  hi|ve  hftj^^ened.  .       . 

^' '  The  circumstance  is  easily  to  be  explained,'  said  her  father.  ^  The. 
atmosphere,  by  its  pressure,  ultimalely  foi-ced  its  Wa^  throiigh  the  edges  of 
the  sucker;  its  interior,  therefore,  became  filled  with  air,  and  it  oonse^^ 
quently  balanced  the  external  wdght,  which  had  befcve  confined  it' 

"  ^  I  think,'  said  the  vicar, '  that  Toln  must  now  surely  understand  the 
theory  of  the  leathern  sucker ;  what  soy  you,  mf  boy  ?  Cannot  you  exdaim 
with  Peraius,  '  Intus  et  in  cute  novi.' 

^  '  Which  I  suppeeoj'  ebserved  Mr,  Seymour,  ^  you  would  construe^ 
'  Well  do  1  know  the  nature  of  the  caviitf,  and  the  operatiQii  of  the  leather*  " 
—Vol.  u.  «7— 33, 

A  very  f^obi  illostratioji  both  for  the  nuthor  and  for  us,  is  ih€ 

"  'Tom,'  said  bis  fatherj  '  bring  me  a  saucer  with  some  hot'  water ;  • 
nieceofsoap,  and  a  tobacco-pipe.  I  have  promised  to  teach  Jdm  the  art  of 
plowing  soap-bubbles.' 

'^Tom  immediately  proceeded  to  etecnte  his  commissien»  and  shordf 
r^^ed  the  party  on  the  lawn,  l^ingiQg  with  hini  all  ^'  neoMsary  im^a* 
ments  for  bubble-blowing.  Jol^,  ul)der  die  direction  of  bis  brother,  n^ide 
the  lather :  and  Mr.  Seymour,  turning  towards  the  elder  children,  aaked 
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them  whfther-they  ludffilQod  ^  pl^lmopby  of  th^  o|inr«fion  they  had  Just 
witnttsed;  they  were>  however,  loiahle  to  return  a  satiifiilctQry  atisw^.  Mid 
their  fiuher  proceeded  as  follows  :— 

'^  ^  Moet  liquids^  by  afldtation,  exhibit  the  aroearaDoe  of  frothy  in  ooii»- 

seqnenoe  of  the  escape  of  t|ie  ak  in  onall  babbles^  whidi  hadbe^  forced 

into  them  by  the  operation.    If^  howeyer^  the  liquid  be  viscid  and  tenacious, 

.Hke  soap  and  water,  the  air  is,  ar  it  were,  impisoned  in  the  mass,  producing 

the  appearance  which  is  commonly  called  lawr,' 

"  lA)uisa  here  enquired  '  whether  ^e  air  did  not  escatoe  with  more  or  less 
readiness,  according  to  the  degree  of  resistance  it  met  with  in  the  liquid.' 

"  *  I  thank  you,'  said  Mr.  Seymour,  '  for  having  so  kindly  assisted  me  in 
the  explanation*' 

*^  Louisa  smiled  at  this  mark  of  her  Other's  a]^probation,  and  Mr.  Seymow 
proceeded, — '  It  is  on  that  very  account,  that  spirit,  after  it  has  been  shaken, 
so  soon  regains  its  transnarency ;  for,  in  consequence  of  Uie  superior  li^^ 
ness  of  that  fluid,  and  the  little   o^esion   which  subsists  between  its 

S articles,  the  air  makes  a  rapid  escape.  In  like  manner  we  may  accotint  for 
e. spongy  appearance  which  gives  such  superiority  to  our  bread;  in  diait 
case,  the  air  disengaged  during  the  fermentation  of  the  dou^  cannot  escape 
through  so  viscid  a  mass  i  it  therefore  remains,  and  thus  produces  the  eycB 
or  bubbles,  which  you  may  always  observe  in  everj  weU*baked  loaf/ 
.  "  '  See,  papa,'  exclaimed  Tom, '  the  bubbles  wmch  John  has  blown  in  the 
lather,  are  not  round,  but  angular  figures— they  appear  to  be  like  th6  bex»* 
agons  which  we  used  to  cut  out  for  our  papwro-poiiict' 

y  ^  They  are  certainly  hexagonical,'  repued  Mr.  Seymour ;  ^  and  the  form 
Jtrises  from  the  pressure  of  the  bubbles  upon  each- other..  The  same  ippear- 
ance  is  to  be  seen  in  the  pith  of  vegetables,  when  examined  by  the  imcroh 
scope,  and  is  the  result  of  the  genersil  re-aetaon  of  the  sdid  parts,  similar  to 
'  that  which  takes  place  in  the  honey-comb.' 

''  <  I  thought,  papa,'  said  Louisa,  *  that  the  form  of  the  ceUs  in  the  hcoiey* 
comb  was  to  beascnbed  to  the  skiU  of  the  bee.'  ' 

,  "  '  That  ia  a  very  general  opinion,  but  it  is  not  oorreet ;  it  is  now  aoktiow^ 
ledged  by  philosopners  to  be  the  effect  of  the  mechanical  kws  wMch  influ* 
ence  the  pressure  at  cylinders  oompoaed  of  soft  materials  ;  tibe  nesits  of  soHtary 
bees  are  uniformly  circular  ;  and  the  cells  of  the  pith  of  wood  are  only  hexa* 
gonical  in  the  central  parts ;  towards  Uie  extremity,  where  there  is  but  little 
pressure,  they  are  droilar.  I  will  take  an  opportunity  of  showing  you  the 
same  fact  in  tne  berries  of  a  lobster ;  but  let  us  proceed  to  blow  some  bubbles; 
Phmae  the  bowl  of  the  tobacco-pipe  into  Uie  lather*' 

^'  Tom  olmed  his  Other's  direotions,  aad  blowing  through  the  stem^ 
produced  a  bubble. 

^' '  See,  see,*  cried  Lomsa,  ^  what  a  beautiful  bubble !  but  there  is  a  quan^ 
tity  of  soap  hanging  to  its  under  part* 

^  '  I  wUl  take  it  off  with  my  finger,*  said  Mr.  aeymonr. 

'' '  There  it  goes  K*  exclaimed  Tom. 

^^ '  What  beautiful  colours  it  ctisplaysj*  as  bright  and  as  g^mdy  as  those  of 
the  rainbow,'  observed  his  sist^. 

'^ '  It  has  burst!*  cried  Louisa. 
.  ^'  ^  Ah!  my  dear  diildren,*  muimuied  the  vioar,  with  an  air  (^  pe&sive 
gravity,  *  Tenues  tecesnt  in  auras,*  as  the  poet  has  it.  £ten  tbos  is  it  with  all 
iht  fvi-blouhii  bubbles  of  our  faUcy,  raised  by  the  breath  of  hope;  the 
ntvitot  they  appear  most  vivid  and  promWng  to  o«r  imagbiatioti,  th«y 
'  iRanishinto  air^into  thin  air,*  like  the  gaudy  and  un&i:^bstantial  iiMip*lmbM# 
.you  h4ve  jnat  witnoMcd ;  but  proceed  to  blow  SBOthcv.* 
.  << 'Th«r^  is  one  r  esdahned  Louisa;  '  see,  it  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  lyit 
Mktfgl'^ihitaBe  it  ga«sy*>^ut  I  declare  it  is  now pei^ctly. round !  l^wbai 
can  be  the  reason  of  its  changing  its  figure  ?  * 

•    *' '  I  am  gladyouhaiveaaced  that  question,  because  my  anawsr  wiB  serve 
to  illustrate  an  imjportaal  pnoptr^  ol  air,  Md  mUcb,  kidetd;  is  OMmeii  t* 
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•U  fiuidfl.  Whfle  lihe  jxpper  mtt  of  tfce  bubble  was  attached  to  the  bowl  of 
the  pipe,  its  gravity  being  reaated^  drew  it  into  an  dliptical  form ;  bat  the 
instant  it  was  detached,  the  contained  air  pressed  eqitan;  in  aQ  ditwiiuiKj 
and  the  bubble  in  consequence  became  a  pccfeet  wfkm* 

^  '  I  do  not  exactly  understand  wlm  yo«  mcaa  '  by  pressing  e^alty  in  afl 
directions.*  * 

''  *  The  ejLurupton  i»  sorely  sufficiently  inteliigible.  Did  you  not  learn  in 
our  conversation  of  yesterday,  that  air  has  weiffht,  and  exerts  a  pressure  as 
wodi  upwards  as  downwards  and  laterally?  Were  this  not  the  case,  how 
mnM  the  air  in  the  interior  of  our  bodies  counteract  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
morohere  ?  The  form  of  the  bubble  proves  the  same  Act  in  a  diflferent  way; 
for.  Dad  the  air  in  its  cavity  pressed  more  in  any  one  direction  than  in  another, 
-ihe  bubble  could  not  liave  been  round,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  sphere.' 

** '  What  are  you  musing  about  ?*  cried  the  vicar,  who  had  observed  itkie 
attention  of  the  lx>y  rivetted  upon  the  bowl  of  the  tobacco-pipe :  '  I  am  sure, 
-from  your  countenance,  that  some  circumstance  is  puzzling  ypu.* 
'  *^'  You  are  ri^t,  my  dear  sir;  I  was  just  tnen  thinlring  how  it  can 
poisiblv  happen,  Uiat  the  bubble  should  not  have  a  hole  in  its  upper  part ; 
for,  wnile  I  am  blowing  it  up,  there  must,  of  course,  be  a  oommunicatioti 
be^een  my  mouth  aud  its  intaior,  or  else  how  could  the  air  pass  into  it  ?' 

*€  *  True,*  said  his  fadier ;  '  but  the  act  of  throwing  it  off  from  the  bowl 
txf  the  pipe  will  unite  this  breach  ;  for  there  exists  a  strong  cohesive  attract 
-Cioii  between  the  attenuated  purtides  of  the  lather;  you  will,  therefixre, 
perceive  diat,  on  this  account,  the  bubble  will  be  more  readily  and  securely 
separated  by  a  lateral  dian  a  perpendicular  motion  of  the  pipe. 

**  *\  wish,*  said  Tom,  *  that  I  could  discover  some  method  of  preventiq^ 
tbeir  bursting  so  soon,  for  there  is  scarcely  time  to  examine  them  bcafore  they 
vanish.    "What  can  be  the  cause  of  their  snort  duration  ?* 

** '  Consider,  my  dear  boy,  the  frailty  of  their  structure,  and  I  think  that 
die  precarious  tenure  of  their  existence  will  cease  to  astonish  you ;  indeed, 
the  wonder  is,  that  they  should  endure  so  long.  The  film,  of  which  they 
eonsitft,  iff  inconceivably  thin,  so  that  the  slightest  impulse  wIH  be  apt  to 
rupture  them ;  besides  which,  there  must  be  a  considerable  evaporation  going 
en  from  their  surface,  while  the  contraction  of  the  contained  air,  from  change 
of  temperature,  must  also  tend  to  limit  their  duration.  You  must  likewise 
remf mber  that  the  soap-latha*  will  have  a  tendeticy  to  gnyi^te  towurds  the 
depending  JMurt  of  the  bubble,  and,  consequently,  by  quitting  the  upper  por- 
tion, to  render  h  of  still  greater  tenuity.  This  last  effect  might,  perhaps, 
be  obviated,  in  some  measure,  by  giving  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  Imbble 
.pvoiind  its  axis ;  but  this,  again;  would  accelerate  the  evaporation ;  which, 
after  all,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  shortness  of  its  duration :  so  that,  unless 
•this  latter  effect  coiila  be  remedied,  I  despair  of  suggesting  any  expedient  by 
which  the  frail  existence  of  our  airy  structure  could  be  protracted.  You 
must,  therefore,  seek,  from  a  succession  of  bubbles,  the  prolongation  of  an 
amusement  which  no  single  one  can  a£Fbrd  you.' — ^Vol.  ii.  49 — S6. 

The  hellowSf  though  no  toify  are  well  used  at  p.  61.  vol.  ii. 

''  *  If  that  be  your  belief,'  said  Mr.  Seymour,  '  I  will  not  lose  a  moment 
inputdng  your  knowledge  to  the  test.— Tom,  do  you  run  into  the  house, 
ana  fetch  hither  the  kitchen  bellows.' 

'*  The  bellows  were  produced,  and  Louisa,  having  been  desired  by  her 
fiither  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  they  received  and  exneUed  the  air, 
.proceeded  as  follows :  '  Unon  raising  the  ujipdr  from  the  under  board,  the 
interior  space  of  the  bellows  is  necessarily  increased,  and  immediately  sup:- 
plied  with  an  additional  quantitv  of  air,  which  is  driven  into  it  by  Uie  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere ;  when,  oy  pressing  down  the  upper  board,  it  is  again 
expelled  through  the  iron  tube  or  nosle.' 

'^ '  To  be  sure,'  said  Tom,  '  in  the  same  manner  that  die  water  was 
«xpdkd  from  my  squirt,  when  I  pushed  down  the  handle.' 
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"  'So  far  you  are  quite  correct/  said  Mr.  Seymour ;  ' but  you  lUhw 
not  yet  told  ue  the  uae  of  the  hole  in  the  under-board,  and  which  is  covered, 
as  you  perceive,  with  a  movable  flap  of  leather :  it  it  termed  a  valve,  or 
*  wind-clap' 

€<  €  xhat,'  replied  Tom,  '  it  for  the  purpose  of  admittmg  the  air>  when  we 
raise  up  the  board.' 

"  '  Exactly  so ;  and  also  to  prevent  the  air  from  passing  out  again,  when 
you  press  it  down.  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  parti<mlarly  to  this  eon* 
trivance,  because,  simple  as  it  may-  appear,  its  action  will  teach  you  the 
general  nature  of  a  valve.  Without  it,  the  operation  of  filling  ^e  bellowt 
with  air,  would  have  been  so  tedious  as  to  have  destroyed  the  utility  of  the 
instrument;  for  the  air  could,  in  that  case,  have  only  found  aomissioil 
through  the  noek,  and  that,  again,  would  have  been  attended  with  the  addi* 
tional  disadvantage  of  drawing  smoke  and  other  matter  into  its  cavity;  when, 
however,  }rou  raise  up  the  board,  the  air,  by  its  external  pressure,  opens  the 
wind-dap  inwards,  and  thus  finds  an  easy  entrance  for  itself ;  and  when  yoa 
press  the  board  downwards,  the  air,  thus  condensed,  completely  shuts  die 
valve,  and  its  return  through  that  avenue  being  prevented,  it  rastict  throo^ 
the  tube.* 

'*  The  children  were  much  pleased  with  the  simplicity  of  this  inventioii> 
and  Tom  inquired  of  the  vicar  who  first  thought  of  it 
•  '' '  We  are  informed  by  Strabo,*  replied  Mr.  Twaddleton,  *  that  Ana« 
diarsts,  die  Scythian  philosopher,  who  fived  in  the  time  of  Sok>n«  about  six 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  invented  the  bellows,  as  well  as  the  andior,  and 
potter^s  wneel ;  but,*  he  added,  *  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  The  bellowB,  however,  were  certainly  known  to  the  Greeks ; 
and  die  great  poet  Virgil  alludes  to  diem  in  his  fourth  Georgic:* 

■  '  Alii  tmrinis  iblHlms  aaras 

Aecipiunt  reddantqae.'  "—Vol.  ii.  p.  61^^. 

,  We  shall  next  quote  the  author's  account  of  rockets.  It  contains 
information  on  a  popular  subject,  and  we  believe  the  explanation  ia 
wnt  found  in  the  jov^uile  library ;  but  it  is  not  certainly  expressed  in  a 
tcry  popular  manner. 

'^ ^  Are  those  paper  cylinders,  with  long  sticks,  rockets?'  inquired  Tom. 

"  *  They  are ;  and  if  you  will  attend  to  me,  I  will  explain  the  principle  of 
dieir  construcdon.  They  have  ever  been  considered  as  holding  die  first  place 
amongst  single  fire-works,  and  deservedly  so ;  not  only  on  account  of  the 
splendid  appearance  they  present  when  fired  by  themselves,  but  from  their 
extensive  application  ih  increasing  Che  beauty  of  other  exhibidons.  The 
lodcet,  you  perceive,  consists  of  a  stronjg  paper  cyHnder,  which  is  filled  with 
a  suitable  compoeidon ;  it  is  crowned  with  a  head,  or  'poi,'  as  it  is  techni* 
cally  termed,  enlarged  with  various  materials,  which  throw  out  sparks,  stars, 
and  other  decoradons,  as  soon  as  it  takes  fire  in  the  air,  after  the  Dody  of  the 
rocket  has  been  consumed.  You  may  observe  that  the  head  is  made  to  ter- 
minate in  a  point,  which  greadv  facilitates  its  passage  throush  the  air.  The 
whole  is  affixed  to  a  straight  stick,  which,  like  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  make*  it. 
turn  towards  that  side  to  which  it  is  inclined,  and  oonsequendy  causes  the 
rocket  to  ascend  in  a  strught  line/ 

<^ '  But,  papa,'  observed  Louisa,  '  all  the  rockets  have  not  straight  rods  ;- 
see,  there  is  one  with  a  crooked  sdck.' 

,  *'  *  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  rocket  to  ascend  in  the  form  of,  a 
screw:  the  first  effect  of  die  bent  rod  will  be  to  make  the  rocket  incline ^ 
towards  that  side  to  wluch  it  is  bent ;  but  its  centre  of  gravity  bringing  it 
afterwards  into  a  verdcal  situation,  the  result  of  these  two  opposite  effbrts  will 
be,  that  the  rocket  wiU  ascend  in  a  zig-zag  or  spiral  form,  in  this  case,  how- 
ever,  since  it  displaces  a  greater  volume  of  air,  and  describes  a  longer  line,  it 

♦  line  171. 
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'Will  not  ascend  sa  high  as  if  it  hftd  beeh  implied  in  i  straight  directioti ; 
but  I  think  you  iviU  admit  that,  on  account  of  the  singularity  o«  this  motion^ 
it  produces  a  very  agreeable  effect.* 

'*J  And  what  causes  the  rocket  to  ascend  into  the  air  ?'  asked  Tom. 
•  ^'  ^  That  is  a  question  much  more  readily  adied  than  answered,'  replied 
Mr.  Seymour :  '' '  it  is  a  subject  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  several 
most- distinguished  philosophers.  I  diall  first  describe  to  you  the  theory  of 
Dkeaaguliers.  He  says,  '  Let  us  suppose  that  the  interior  of  the  rocket  were 
inflamed,  and  that  tn^  were  not  any  vent  for  the  fire ;  the  consequence 
would  be,  either  that  the  rocket  would  burst  in  the  weakest  part ;  or,  if  all 
the  parts  were  equally  strong,  and  able  to  sustain  the  impulse  of  the  fire,  that 
the  rocket  would  bum  out  without  any  motion.  Now,  as  the  force  is  equal 
ia  all  directions,  suppose  its  action  downwards,  or  that  umrards,  sufficient  to 
lift  forty  pounds;  as  these  fbrces  are  equal,  but  thdr  oireetions  contrary, 
ihey  will  destroy  eadi  other's  action.  In  the  next  place,  imagine  the  rodcet 
opened  iat  the  choak ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  action  of  the  flame  down- 
wards is  taken  away,  and  there  remains  a  force  equal  to  forty  pounds  acting 
upwards,  to  carry  im  the  rocket,  and  the  stick  or  rod  to  whicji  it  is  attadied. 
We  accordingly  fina  that  if  the  composition  of  the  rocket  be  very  weak,  so  aa 
not  to  give  an' impulse  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  rocket  and  its  stick,  it 
does  not  rise  at  au ;  or  if  the  composition  be  slow,  so  that  a  small  part  of  it 
oi4y  kindled  at  first,  the  rocket  will  not  rise.'  Dr.  Hutton  explains  the  phe« 
nomenon  in  somewhat  diflh-ent  a  manner.  He  says,  '  that  at  the  mommit 
when  the  powder  begins  to  inflame,  its  expansion  produces  a  torrent  of  elastic 
fluid,  idiich  acts  in  every  direction ;  that  is,  against  the  air  which  opposes  its 
escape  firoih  the  cartridge,  and  against  the  upper  part  of  the  rocket;  but  the 
resistance  of  die  air  is  more  oensiderable  than  the  weight  of  the  rocket,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  jn^idity  with  which  the  elastic  fluid  issues  through 
the  neck  of  the  rocket  to  throw  itself  downwards,  and  therefore  the  rocket 
ascends  by  the  excess  of  the  one  of  these  forces  over  the  other.' 

"  ToM  observed,  that  he  thought  Dr.  Hutton's  explanation  more  shnple 
ind  plausible^  than  that  of  Desaguliers. 

^ '  Ih*.  Hutton  adds,'  eontintied  M)r.  Seymour,  ^  that  the  rocket  could 
not  rise  unless  a  sufficient  quantity  of  elastic  fluid  were  produced,  and  hence 
arose  the  expedient  of  pierdi^  the  roeketwlth  a  conical  hole,  so -as  to  make 
the  composiuoit  bum  ih  conical  strata,  which,,  having  much  greater  surface, 
produce  a  much  greater  quantity  of  inflamed  matter  and  elastic  fluid.  With- 
out such  a  contrivance,  the  composition  would  inflame  only  in  circular  coats 
of  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  rocket ;  and  experience  has  shewn  that  this 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.' " — ^Vol.  iii.  p.  95 — 99. 

To  the  third  yolume  are  appended  a  considerable  body  of  notes  to 
enr  taste ;  we  confess  they  are  pleasanter  pastime  than  the  text.  They 
oontain  some  little  curiosities  in  science,  which  it  will  give  pleasure  to 
most  of  our  readers  to  peruse ;  we  shall  therefore  quote  two  or  three 
of  them. 

In  the  text,  it  must  be  observed,  that  a  temple  of  Flora  is  described. 
It  is  situated  in  Mr  Seymour's  grounds,  and  the  flowers  planted  about 
it  are  so  selected,  that  a  consultation  of  them  will  serve  instead  of  a 
dook.  Thi*  ingenioaa  device  is  founded  on  the  infinrmation  contained 
in  the  following  note. 

'^  The  Horologe  of  Flora  is  alluded  to  by  Pliny  with  his  usual  felicity  of 
thought  and  expression.  *  Dedi  tibi  herbas  horamm  indices ;  et  ut  ne  sole 
quidem  oculos  tuos  a  terr^  avoces,  heliotropium  ac  lupinum  circumaguntur 
cum  illo.  Cur  etiam  altius  spectas,  ipsumque  cesium  scrutatis  ?  Habes  ante 
pedes  tuos  ecce  Vergilias.'— iTwf.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  c.  27. 

*^  Linnsus  enumerates  fortjF-six  flowers  which  possess  this  kind  of  sensi- 
bility.   The  following  are  a  few  of  them,  with  their  respective  hours  of  rising 
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and  setting:,  as  the  Swedish  naturalist  tenns  them. "  He  divides  them  into 
meteoric  flowers^  which  less  accurately  ohserve  the  hour  of  unfolding,  but  are 
expanded  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  cloudiness,  moisture,  or  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere. 

"  2d.  Tropical  flowers,  which  open  in  the  morning,  and  dose  before  even- 
ing every  day ;  but  the  hour  of  the  expanding  becomes  earlier  or  later,  as  the 
length  of  the  day  increases  or  decreases. 

^  '*  3d.  Equinoctial  flowers,  which  serve  for  the  construction  of  Flora's  dial, 
since  they  open  at  a  certain  and  exact  hour  of  the  day,  and  for  the  most  part 
dose  at  another  determinate  hour :  for  instance,  die  Leontodon  Taraxacum, 
dandehon,  opens  at  5 — 6,  closes  at  8 — 9 ;  Hieracium  Pilosella,  mouse-ear 
hawkweed,  opens  at  8,  closes  at  2 ;  Tra^opogon  pratensts,  yellow  ffoat's-beard, 
opens  at  sunrise,  and  shuts  at  noon  with  such  regularity,  that  me  husband- . 
man  who  adopts  it  as  the  signal  of  dinner-time  need  not  fear  to  have  his 
pudding  too  much  or  too  fittle  boiled ;  Sonchus  UbvIs,  smooth  sow-thistle, 
opens  at  5,  doses  at  11 — 12;  Lactuca  sativa,  cultivated  lettuce,  opens  at  7, . 
closes  at  10 ;  Tragopogon  luteum,  yellow  goat's-beard,  opens  at  3 — S,  doses  . 
at  9 — 10 ;  Lapsana,  nipplewort,  opens  at  5-— 6,  closes  at  10-^11 ;  Nymphaa 
alba,  white  water-lily,  opens  at  7,  closes  at  5 ;  Papaver  nudicaule,  naked 
poppy,  opens  at  5,  closes  at  7 ;  Hemerocallisfulva,  tawny  day-lily,  opens  at  6, 
doses  at  7 — 8 ;  Convolvulus,  opens  at  5 — 6 ;  Maiva,  mallow,  opens  at  9^ — 10, 
doses  at  1 ;  Arenaria  purpurea,  purple  sandwort,  opens  at  9-^10,  doses  at 
2 — 3 ;  Anagallis,  pimpernel,  opens  at  7 — 8 ;  Portulaca  hortensis,  garden  pur- 
slain,  opens  at  9 — 10,  closes  at  11 — 12;  Dtanthus  prolifer,  proli^rous  pmk, 
opens  at  8,  doses  at  1 ;  Cichoreum,  succory,  opens  at  4— X$ ;  Hypocharis,  opens 
at  6 — 7,  doses  at  4—6 ;  Crepis,  opens  at  4 — 6,  doses  at  10—1 1 ;  Picm,  opens 
at  4—5,  closes  at  12 ;  Caiondula  Africana,  opens  at  7,  doses  at  3—4^  &c."**— 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  Ill,  112. 

"  '  Thus  in  each  flower  and  siinple  bell. 
That  in  our  path  betrodden  lie. 
Are  sweet  remembiancers  who  tell 
How  fttst  the  winged  moments  fly.'  ** 

We  have  in  the  extract,  which  relates  to  the  sucker,  extracted  that 
part  of  the  work  which  is  a  superstruction  on  the  following  note.  The 
fact,  that  flies  walk  on  the  ceilbgs,  and  up  perpendicular  walls  and 
windows,  by  exhausting  the  atmosphere  from  under  their  feet  at  every 
step,  IS  thus  supported. 

**  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  £verard  Home  for  a  description  of  that  peculiar 
structure,  by  which  several  spedes  of  animals  are  enabled  to  sustain  their 
bodies  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  gravitv.  Hid  first  paper  upon  this  subject 
is  published  in  the  106th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  which 
he  says,  he  was  not  aware  that  any  animal,  burger  than  the  house-fly,  was 
endowed  by  nature  with  such  a  power,  so  as  to  admit  of  examination,  until 
Sir  Joseph  Bank  smentioned  that  the  lacerfa  gecko,  a  spedes  of  lizard,  whieh 
is  a  native  of  the  island  pf  Java,  comes  out  of  an  evenins  from  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  walks  down  the  smooth,  hard,  and  polished  cninam  walls,  in  search 
of  the  flies  which  settle  upon  them,  and  which  are  its  natural  food,  and  then 
runs  up  again  to  the  roof  of  the  house.  Sir  Joseph,  while  at  Batavia,  amused 
himself  ^th  catdiing  this  animal,  by  standing  close  to  the  wall,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  lizard,  with  a  long  flattened  pole,  which  being  made  suddenly 
to  scrape  the  surface  of  the  vnOl,  knocked  the  animal  down.  He  presented 
Sir  Everard  with  a  spedmen,  weighing  five  oimces  and  three  quarters,  avoir- 
dupois, which  enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  mechanism  by  which  the 
feet  of  this  animal  can  keep  their  hold  of  a  smooth,  hard,  perpendicular  wall, 
and  carry  up  so  large  a  weight  as  that  of  its  body. 

"  The  foot  has  five  toes,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which,  except  that  of  the 
thumb,  is  a  very  sharp  and  much  curved  claw ;  on  the  under  surface  of  each 
toe  are  sixteen  transverse  slits,  leading  to  so  many  cavities  or  pockets,  the 
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depth  of  ^bich  is  ^eaf ly  equal  to  the  Iepfl;^h  of  the  slit  th^t  form^  t}ie  prifi^  ; 
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just  described  is  supplied  with  yarious  muscles,  whose  action  is  to  draw  down 
the  claw^  open  the  orifices  of  the  pockets,  and  turn  down  the  serrated  edges 
upon  the  stirface  on  which  the  animal  stands.  Upon  examining  attentively 
the  under  surfaces  of  the  toes,  when  the  pockets  are  closed.  Sir  Everard 
Home  was  struck  ynth  their  resemblance  to  the  surface  of  that  portion  of  the 
echineis  remoray  or  sucking  fish,  by  which  it  attaches  itself  to  the  shark,  or 
to  the  bottom  of  ships ;  and  it  consequently  suggested  the  probability  of  ob- 
taininsN  from  an  examination  of  this  latter  apparatus,  mucn  useful  informa- 
tion nwch  might  be  applicable  to  the  subject  of  the  lizard ;  more  especially 
as  die  parts  of  which  n  is  composed  are  so  much  larger  in  size,  and  more 
within  the  reach  of  anatomical  examination. 

'*  'file  surface  on  the  top  of  the  head  of  thi^fish,  fitted  for  adhesion,  is  of 
an  oval  form,  and  bears  a  considerable  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  whole 
animal ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  broad,  loose,  moveable  edge,  capable  of  ap- 
plying itsdf  closely  to  the  suriace  on  which  it  is  placed ;  and  it  is  evident,  that 
when  the  external  edge  is  so  applied,  and  the  cartilag;inous  plates  are  raised 
up,  the  interstices  must  become  so  many  vacua,  and  the  serrated  edge  of  each 
plate  will  kepp  a  sufficient  hold  of  the  substance  on  which  it  rests  to  retain  it 
m  diat  position,  assisted  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  water,  without 
a  continuance  of  muscular  exertion.  It  thus  appears,  that  the  adhesion  of  the 
sucking  Jish  is  produced  by  so  many  vacua  being  formed  through  an  apparatus 
worked  by  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  animal,  and  the  pressure  of  tne  sur- 
rounding water. 

''  From  the  similarity  of  the  mechanism  of  the  under  surface  of  the  toes 
of  the  lacerta  gecko,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
applied  is  the  same :  but  as  in  the  one  case  the  adhesion  is  to  take  place  under 
water,  and  is  to  continue  for  longer  periods,  the  means  are  more  simple ;  in 
the  other,  where  the  mephanism  is  to  be  employed  in  air,  under  greater  dis- 
advantages with  respect  to  gravity,  and  is  to  last  for  very  short  periods,  and 
then  immediately  anerwards  be  renewed^  a  mcu-e  delicate  structure  of  parts, 
a  greater  proportional  depth  of  cavities,  and  more  complex  muscular  structure 
become  necessary. 

Having  ascertained  the  principle  on  which  an  animal  of  so  large  a  size  as 
the  lacerta  gecko  is  enabled  to  support  itself  in  its  progressive  motion  against 
gravity.  Sir  E.  Home  felt  himself  more  competent  to  inquire  into  the  mecha- 
nism by  wbioh  the  common  fly  is  enabled,  with  so  much  facility,  to  support 
itself  in  still  more  disadvantageous  situations.  In  the  natural  size,  the  feet  of 
the  fly  are  so  small,  that  nothing  can  be  determined  respecting  them;  Keller 
was  the  flrst  person  who  made  a  drawing  of  the  fly's  foot  in  a  highly  magnified 
state>  in  which  the  concave  surfaces  are  visible,  and  which,  no  doubt,  like 
those  of  the  lizard  above  described>  are  employed  to  form  vacua,  which  enable 
the  fly  to  move  under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances.  Mr.  Bauer,  who 
hM  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  microseopic  researches,  was  judiciously 
enlistod  into  the  service  of  Sir  £.  Home  upon  this  occasion ;  and  he  has  shown 
that  this  principle,  on  which  progressive  motion  against  gravity  depends,  is 
v»rv  extensively  employed  by  nature  in  the  structure  of  the  feet  of  insects ; 
and  Sir  Everard  observes,  that  now  this  structure  is  known,  it  can  be  readily 
demomtrated  by  looking  at  the  movement  of  the  feet  of  any  insect  upon  the 
inside  of  a  glass  tumblef,  throu^  a  common  magnifying  glass ;  the  mfl^rent 
suckecs  are  rea4ily  seen  separatdy  to  be  pulled  off*  from  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  and  reapplied  to  another  part. 

In  consequence  of  the  expedition  to  the  polar  regions.  Sir  E.  Home  was 
enabled  to  obtain  and  examine  the  foot  of  Uie  wahiu,  in  which  he  detected 
a  f«8€DDabl«nc6  in  stnietture  to  that  of  the  fly  ,*  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that 
two  animala  ao  different  in  ai^e  should  lurre  leet  so  nmilar  in  their  use.    In 


the  &ji  tha  FNurto  refjuir^  to  be  m«giii4ed  one  hundred  timed  to  render  tke 
structure  distinctly  visible ;  and  in  the  walrus  the  parts  are  so  larx^  aa  to 
require  being  reduced  four  diametertt,  to  bupg  them  ivithin  the  sue  of  a 
quarto  pa^. 

"  Nor  18  progressive  motion  the  only  function  in  which  nature  avails  her- 
self  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmoq)here  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  pur-i 
poses*  The  act  of  feeding  is  continually  effected  m  this  manner.  Tho 
operation  of  suddng  is  too  familiar  to  require  comment*  It  may  not,  pei^ 
hapsj  be  so  generally  known  that  it  i^  by  the  venr  same  process  that  bees 
re^  the  fine  dust  and  juices  of  hollow  flowers^  nke  the  honeysuckle^  and 
some  species  of  foxglove^  which  are  too  narrow  to  admit  Uiem*  They  fill  up 
the  mouth  of  the  fiower  with  their  bodies^  and  suck  out  the  air>  or  at  least 
a  large  (jortion  of  it,  by  which  the  soft  sides  of  the  flower  are  made  to  collapse, 
and  tbie  juice  and  dust  are  soueezed  towards  the  insect^  as  complet^y  as  ir  the 
hand  had  pressed  it  externally.*' — Vol.  iii.  pp.  1 81,  185. 

We  shall  cooclnde  our  extracts  with  the  following  npt^  on  that  def- 
lectable instrument,  the  Jew*s  harp.  We  are  surprised  that  th^  author, 
who  is  so  evidently  attached  to  etymology,  and  the  derivation  of  man** 
ners  and  customs,  from  remote  periodsi  has  not  told  us  why  the  harp 
is  thus  called  the  Jew's  harp : 

^^  The  memoirs  of  Madame  de  Qenlis  first  made  known  the  astonishiiig 
powers  of  a  poor  German  soldier  on  the  Jew's  harp.  This  musician  was  in 
the  service  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  finding  himself  one  night  on  duty 
under  the  windows  of  the  king,  played  the  Jew's  harp  with  so  much  sldU, 
that  Frederick,  who  was  a  great  amateur  of  music,  thought  he  heard  a  dis- 
tinct orchestra.  Surprised  on  learning  that  such  an  e£fect  could  be  produced 
by  a  single  man  with  two  Jew's  harps,  he  ordered  him  into  his  presence ;  the 
soldier  refused,  alleging,  that  he  coidd  only  be  relieved  by  his  colonel :  and 
that  if  he  obeyed^  the  long  would  punish  him  the  next  day,  for  having  failed 
tq  do  his  duty.  Being  presented  the  following  morning  to  Frederick,  ae  was 
heard  with  admiration,  and  receiv^  his  discharge  and  fifty  dollars^  This 
artist,  whose  name  Madame  de  penlis  does  not  mention,  is  called  Kqch ;  he 
has  not  any  knowledge  of  music,  but  owes  his  success  entirely  to  a  natural 
taste.  He  nas  made  nis  fortune  bv  travelling  about,  and  performing  in  public 
and  private,  and  is  now  living  retired  at  Vienna,  at  the  advanced  age  of  more 
than  eighty  years.  He  used  two  Jew's  harps  at  onoe,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  peasants  of  the  Tyrol,  and  produced,  without  doubt,  the  hfurmony  of  two 
notes  struck  at  the  same  moment,  which  was  considered  by  the  musically*, 
ciuious  as  somewhat  extraordinarv,  when  the  lixpited  i>owers  of  the  instru- 
ment were  remembered.  It  wss  Koch's  custom  to  require  that  all  the  li^^ta 
should  he  extinguished,  in  order  that  the  illusion  produped  by  his  playing 
might  be  increased. 

"  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  Mr.  £ulenstein  to  acquire  a  musical  repu- 
tation from  the  Jew's  harp.  After  ten  years  of  close  application  and  study, 
this  young  artist  has  attamed  a  perfect  mastery  over  diis  untractable  instru.* 
men(.  In  giving  some  account  of  the  Jew's  harp>  considered  as  a  medium  for 
musical  sounds,  we  shall  only  present  the  r^ult  of  his  discoveries*  ThiA: 
little  instrument,  taken  singly,  gives  whatever  grave  sound  you  may  Yi}sh  to 
produce,  as  a  third,  a  Jiph,  or  an  octave,  {f  the  grave  tonic  ii;  not  heara  in 
the  bass  Jew's  harp,  it  must  be  attributed,  not  to  tne  defectiveness  of  the  in-* 
strument,  but  to  the  player.  In  examining  this  result,  you  cannot  help 
remarking  the  order  and  unity  established  by  nature  in  harmonical  bodies, 
which  places  music  in  the  rank  of  exact  sciences.  The  Jew's  harp  has  three 
different  tones;  the  base  topes  of  the  first  octave  bear  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  fiute  and  churionet ;  those  of  the  middle  and  high,  to  the  vo^ 
humana  of  some  organs ;  lastW,  the  harmonical  sounds  are  exactly  Hkp  tlu^ 
of  the  harmonica.  It  is  conceived,  that  this  diversity  of  tones  affords  already 
a  great  variety  in  th(S  (?xecutum>  wbichi  is  alw9>yii  lo$f0  W^  ^  ^i&sig  feeble 
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nd  triflings  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  instrument  It  was  not 
bought  possible  to  derive  much  pleasure  from  any  attempt  which  could  be 
aade  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  so  limited  an  instrument ;  because,  in  the 
stent  of  these  octaves,  there  were  a  number  of  spaces  which  could  not  be 
Ued  up  by  the  talent  of  the  player ;  besides,  the  most  simple  modulation 
«came  impossible.  Mr.  £ulenstein  has  remedied  that  inconvenience,  by 
dining  sixteen  Jew's  harps,  which  he  tunes  by  placing  smaller  or  greater 
quantities  of  sealing  wax  at  the  extremity  of  the  tongue.  £ach  haip  then 
ounds  one  of  the  notes  of  the  gamut,  diatonic  or  chromatic,  and  the  pertormer 
an  fill  all  the  intervals,  and  pass  all  the  tones,  by  changing  the  harp.  That 
hfise  mutations  may  not  interrupt  the  measure,  one  narp  must  always  be 
:ept  in  advance,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  good  reader  advances  the  eye,  not 
ipon  the  word  which  he  pronounces,  but  upon  that  which  follows." — 
/ol.  iii.  pp.  197,  199. 

We  ought  not  to  conclude  without  observing,  that  it  has  not  been 
k>ssible  for  us  to  give  the  specimens  which  might  probably  have  shown 
the  author  to  the  best  advantage,  for  we  cannot  quote  plates ;  and 
there  are  numerous  diagrams  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  many 
mportant  parts.  There  are  also  many  head  and  tail  pieces  of  great 
merit  by  that  original  artist  George  Cmiksliank,  which  add  to  the 
humour  of  the  work,  by  illustrating  the  Rev.  Mr.  Twaddleton's 
positions  by  many  curious  devices. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  AND  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS.* 

It  has  been  often  observed,  that  the  community  of  language  between 
the  people  of  this  country  and  those  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
form  a  bond  of  union  still  stronger  than  the  recollection  of  affinity  and 
the  similarity  of  our  laws.  It  has  been,  unfortunately,  forgotten  that 
one  of  the  uses  of  language  is  as  an  instrument  of  dispute.  While  other 
nations  can  only  read  our  abuse  of  them  through  the  medium  of  trans- 
lation, our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic  receive  our  venom  in  an  una- 
dulterated shape,  and  return  our  obloquy  in  kind^  or  rather  would 
return  it,  if  they  had  any  iU  to  say  of  us. 

It  18  unfortunately  the  case,  in  addition  to  their  facility  of  under- 
standing our  censure,  that  they  are  very  sensitive  to  it.  Why  they  are 
80  is  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  for  in  England  we  expect  that  five 
persons  out  of  ten  rather  like  occasionally  to  hear  their  country 
abused ;  either  because  all  the  ill  that  can  be  said  of  it  must  be  an 
invention  pleasing  from  its  absurdity,  or  that  though  part  of  the  abuse 
may  hit  themselves  (which  is  wrong,)  a  greater  part  must  attach  to 
their  enemies,  relations,  and  friends,  which  is  preponderantly  pleasant 
and  useful. — ^Why  is  it  that  the  Americans  have  grown  to  such  a 
pitch,  not  of  national  pride,  but  of  national  sensitiveness  ? 

The  Americans  are,  in  fact,  in  the  condition  not  of  upstarts — that 
would  offe;Qd  them  mightily^ — but  of  people  not  very  well  established  in 
the  world,  who  are  jealous  of  a  newly-acquired  rank.  No  nation,  ex- 
cept ourselves,  is  more  admired ;  and  probably  next  to  ourselves,  be- 
cause most  like  ourselves,  they  are  of  all  nations  most  worthy  of  ad- 
miration.   But  yet  all  will  not  do.    In  vain  does  the  President  prove 
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every  year,iii  twe  eolamm  of  theNatioaal  Intelligencer,  ^bmt  ihtfmr 
the  favoured  people  of  Profrideaee,  (wiilcb,  alter  oinsehres,  tbej  are, 
they  are  always  reddening  and  Inirtling  op  at  sone  real  or  &ntie> 
insnlt. 

Beddes  the  newneas  of  the  Americans  as  a  nation,  we  fear  th 
liberty  of  the  press  and  the  form  of  their  goTemment  contribate  ^ 
load  them  with  that  painful  sense  of  national  responsibility  with  whicl 
each  IndiTidaal  among  them  seems  to  labonr  under.  Being  aniTersall; 
amenable  to  popular  opinion,  they  acquire  a  grare  and  so^tenmto  de- 
portment ;  and  every  man  being  a  constituent  part  of  the  sorereigi 
people,  feels  himself  bound  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  sovereigsty 
It  is  an  excellent  quality  of  a  limited  monarchy,  that  all  the  dignity  is 
confined  to  one  man : — "  against  the  peace  of  our  lord  the  idng»  his 
crown  and  dignity,"  are  admirable  words.  That  most  sagacioos  of  ani> 
mals,  who  backed  slowly  into  the  water,  holding  a  lock  of  wool  in  hb 
mouth,  was  a  type  of  the  wisdom  of  the  body  politic  who  transferred  to 
one  idle  man  the  prurigo  of  dignity  with  which  the  Americans  seem  to  be 
afflicted.  It  has  been  remarked,  by  all  the  wisest  writers,  that  the  con- 
dition of  a  king  is  miserable.    How  miserable,  therefore,  must  be  a 
country  where  every  man  sufiers,  at  least  in  imagination,  under  this 
condition. 

The  Americans  have  been  infected  by  a  bad  portion  of  our  litera- 
ture. The  rodomontade  of  bad  novels,  and  the  flowers  of  Irish  elo- 
quence, prevail  more  in  America  than  in  England,  and  among  a  more 
powerful  class  of  citizens,  and  exerdse  a  greater  influence  on  the  real 
affairs  of  life.  A  very  grave  and  sensible  man,  at  the  end  of  an  article 
of  eighty  pages,  which  we  have  before  us  in  the  North  American  Re^ 
view,  says,  apparently  in  sober  earnestness,  '^  that  what  has  happened 
to  other  nations,  may  happen  to  (England)  ;  and  the  traveller  may  yet 
enquire  for  the  site  of  London,  as  we  now  enquire  for  those  of  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon.**  He  evidently  thinks  this  is  a  hit ;  that  each 
Englishman  has  upon  his  head,  like  an  American,  the  care  not  only  of 
all  the  national  affairs  of  the  present  day,  but  of  those  of  future  ages. 
But  we  laugh  at  him.  The  idea,  that  a  man  arriving  per  coach  from 
Brighton  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  should  inquire  Uie  way  to  the 
site  of  London,  does  not  afflict  us  in  the  least.  We  know  it  can  never 
happen  but  through  the  fault  of  our  government.  But  think,  Jona- 
than, that  at  some  future  time,  the  adventurous  navigator,  sailing  over 
that  which  once  was  Washington,  as  over  the  country  of  Lioness,  may 
cast  his  sounding-lead  on  the  skull  of  the  last  president  of  America ! 
^^  Sincerely  do  we  hope,'*  as  our  trans- Atlantic  friend  says,  this  may 
never  happen ;  but  there  is  an  instability  about  the  new  continent 
which  makes  us  apprehend  the  worst.  This  is  a  subject  we  should 
dwell  upon  at  large,  did  we  not  fear  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  worthy 
people. 

The  same  temper  induces  the  same  respectable  writer  to  imagine 
that  the  Elnglish  are  enemies  of  General  Jackson,  because  he  com- 
manded at  New  Orleans.  We  have,  unfortunately,  carried  on  war  on 
much  too  large  a  scale,  to  bear  any  animosities  of  this  sort.  We  re- 
collect, certainly,  that  a  party  of  our  people,  from  one  of  our  West 
India  islands,  landed  at  the  place  referred  to,  in  the  hope  of  seising 
some  ^ttoD,  and  were  beaten  off  by  the  natives.    The  busiBeaSj  by 
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no  means  creditable  to  tb^  civiHtation  of  Europe,  was  metitioned  \h 
the  newspapers  at  the  time.  But  how  can  the  Americans  imagine, 
that  such  things  can  be  borne  in  mind  in  England  I  Were  not  the  na- 
tives of  Owhyhee,  who  killed  Captain  Cook,  (a  much  worse  case,) 
lodged  at  the  king's  expense,  and  taken  to  see  all  the  sights  by  Mr. 
Byng,  of  the  Foreign  Ofl&ce  1 

The  article  before  us,  Which  has  given  rise  to  these  reflections,  is  a 
Very  daborate  one  on  the  subject  of  the  Indians ;  mainly  intended  as 
ail  answer  to  an  article  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Indians  employed  in  the  late  war  on.  the  frontiers  of  Canada ;  and  we 
own  the  answer  appears  to  us  to  be  completely  successful,  though  it  is 
hot  argued  on  the  broadest  and  best  grounds,  and  admits  too  many  of 
the  assumptions  on  which  the  reasoning  of  the  Quarterly  is  founded. 

The  Quarterly  contends  in  substance,  that  the  Indian  savages  had 
been  injured  by  the  Americans  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  there- 
fore, having  grounds  of  war  in  common  with  ourselves,  it  was  justi- 
fiable for  us  to  use  them  as  allies.  In  aid  of  this  reasoning,  a  pathetic 
picture  is  drawn  of  the  frauds  practised  upon  the  red  man  by  the 
white,  and  the  occasional  injustice  and  cruelty  asserted  to  be  exer- 
cised towards  them  by  the  out-settlers  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and 
the  Indian  warfare  carried  on  under  the  protection  of  the  British  armjr 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  United  States, 
which  oi  course,  with  such  a  prelude,  receives  the  colouring  of  the 
just  retaliation  of  an  heroic  but  suffering  people.  This  is,  as  is  not 
Tinfrequeutly  seen,  detestable  in  morality,  pieced  out  with  fustian 
sentimentality. 

.  Suppose  it  to  have  been  true,  tliat  in  the  series  of  years  in  which 
the  great  white  community  peopling  the  United  States  had  grown  up, 
(under  English  protection,  by  the  way)  the  Indians  had  not  only  stiffiered 
in  the  inevitable  course  of  events,  but  had  been  the  victims  of  delibe- 
rate injustice,  would  it  be  reasonable  for  any  civilized  nation,  much 
less  the  nation  which  was  the  cause  of  whatever  injury  had  been  done, 
to  allow  to  be  perpetrated  under  its  banners  whatever  cruelties  the 
passion  of  revenge  would  induce  the  remaining  savages  to  inflict  upon 
the  settled  and  civilized  people  ? 

There  are  some  persons  who  can  only  understand  the  wickedness  of 
an  act  when  it  is  retorted  upon  themselves.  A  nation  which,  under 
colour  of  some  dispute  in  Europe,  should  let  loose  upon  our  West 
Indian  colonists  their  negro  slaves,  allow  these  injured  sons  of 
Africa  to  burn,  murder,  and  violate^  under  the  shelter  of  a  well-disci- 
plined white  army,  would  be  an  insnfiicient  counterpart  to  our  conduct 
with  the  red  savages.  A  more,  exact  one  would  be  found  if  the 
injured  negroes  having  ceased  to  exist>  and  our  sugar  Islands  being 
cultivated  by  an  industrious  race  of  whites,  an  European  power  should 
transport  amongst  them  an  army  of  Ashantees,  and  allow  them  to 
make  drums  of  the  skins  of  his  Excellency  the  Ouke  of  Manchester, 
bis  honour  David  Finlayson,  and  the  other  members  of  the  government 
of  the  West  Indies,  in  order  to  revenge  the  past  wrongs  of  injured 
Africa. 

The  fact  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be,  that  the  Indians  have 
suffered  mote  than  savage  nwn  always  suffer  when  they  eome  into  eott" 
tact  vrith  a  mere  civilhed  race  j  which  k  a  Suffering  siOHlar  to  tIM 


which  a  itfan  feehle  in  hoiy  and  mind  suffers  in  soci^tv.  tie  is  out- 
worked and  over-reacfiedy  not  by  the  government,  bat  by  individaals. 
In  the  same  way>  the  Caffres  suffer  at  the  Cape,  and  the  Abotiginetf 
in  New  Holland.  CiTilized  man  is  happily  too  strong  for  sarage  mam ; 
and  deck  them  oat  as  we  may,  the  North  American  Indians  are  savage^^ 
if  not  tfteapable  of  civili^tion,  yet  not  to  be  citfiized  without  great 
difficulty.     The  American  Reviewer  says — 

"  The  tenure  by  which  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  this  continent  held 
their  land,  is  a  question  of  metaphysical  speculation,  rather  thsm  one  of  pno- 
tical  right.  All  will  agree,  that  they  were  entitled  to  as  much  as  would  suf^ 
ply  them  with  subsistence^  in  the  mode  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 
And  there  will  probably  be  an  assent,  little  less  gener^,  to  the  propodtion, 
that  whatever  was  not  thus  wanted  and  employed  might  be  apptropnated  by 
others  to  their  own  use.  The  new  race  of  men,  who  landed  upon  these  shores, 
found  that  their  predecessors  had  affixed  few  distinctive  manes  of  property  in 
the  forests  where  they  roamed.  There  were  none  of  those  permanent  im- 
provements, which  elsewhere  by  universal  assent  become  the  evidence  and 
the  security  of  individual  appropriation.  From  Hudson's  Bay  io  Cape  Horn, 
the  various  nations  of  Europe  have  formed  settlements,  and  have  gradually 
by  force  Or  purchase  reducea  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  to  a  state  of  vassallage, 
or  driven  tnem  into  the  interior.  European  sovereigns  have  divided  mis 
immense  country,  by  their  charters  or  their  treaties,  into  many  Colonies  or 
provinces,  and  naVe  assumed  a  general  jurisdiction  over  them,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  primitive  occupants.  And  the  hoisting  of  the  first  flag, 
aud  the  burying  of  the  first  bottle,  are  important  incidents,  which  have  occa- 
sioned many  a  perplexing  discussion  to  grave  diplomatists. 

"  Almost  all  the  country  now  composing  the  Atlantic  portion  of  tlie  United 
States,  was  thus  acquired  by  En^and.  CHur  colonial  records  contain  the  hit- 
tory  of  many  of  these  n^gociations  and  purchases,  but  time  has  swept  away 
almost  every  vestige  of  the  consideration  paid  to  the  Indians.  Since  the 
establishment  of  their  independence,  the  United  States  have  adopted  the 
system  of  acouiring  the  aboriginal  title  by  peaceable  purchase,  but  tney  have 
adopted  it  with  an  important  change,  consolatory  to  all  who  look  with  sym- 
pathy upon  this  falling  race.  The  plan  cf( permanent  annuities  guaranties  iO 
the  Indians  a  never  failing  resource  against  want,  and  its  beneficial  efi^^ctS 
are  ^parent  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  Wyandots,  the  Shawnese,  tfnd 
the  Miamies.  But  one  Instance  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  can  b^ 
found,  where  they  have  acquired  any  title  to  thte  unappropriated  country  hf 
force ;  and  that  was  at  the  termination  of  the  wanton  and  unprovoked  host!-* 
lities  of  the  Creeks,  originating  probably  in  foreign  influence,  but  prosecuted 
in  a  spirit  pf  atrocious  cruelty,  qot  often  displayed,  even  in  Indiak  warfoe. 
I'eace,  without  exemplary  chastisement,  would  have  been  but  an  invitation 
to  new  aggressions. 

*'  The  condition  of  our  nrimitive  people  is  a  moral  phenomenon,  perhitps 
without  a  parallel  in  the  wnole  history  of  man.  During  two  centuries,  they 
have  been  m  contact  with  a  dvilixed  people.  They  have  seen  our  improve- 
ments, and  felt  our  superiority.  They  nave  relinouishcd  their  bpw^  and 
arrows,  and  skins,  and  flint  knives,  and  stone  tomanawks,  and  have  adopted 
our  arms  and  ammunition,  our  cloths,  and  many  of  our  instruments  of  iron 
and  steel.  But  in  their  own  moral  qualities,  if  they  have  not  receded,  they 
certainly  have  not  advanced.  A  principle  of  progressive  improvement  seems 
almost  inherent  in  human  nature.  Communities  of  men,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals^ are  stimulated  by  a  desire  to  meliorate  their  condition.  There  is 
nothing  stationary  arotand  us.  We  are  all  striving  in  the  career  of  life  to 
acquirp  riches,,  or  honor,  ot  power,  or  some  other  object,  whofee  poflseffliMi  is 
toxealize  th^  day  dreamy  of  our  imagination^ ;  and  the  iggi^^gata  ^  dUMi 
CTorts  constitutes  the  advance  of  society. 
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'^  But  there  is  little  of  all  this  in  the  constitution  of  our  savages.  Like  the 
hear,  and  deer^  and  buffalo  of  his  own  forests^  an  Indian  lives  as  his  father 
lived,  and  dies  as  his  father  died.  He  never  attempts  to  imitate  the  arts  of 
his  civilized  neighbours.  His  life  passes  away  in  a  succession  of  listless  indo- 
lence,  and  of  vigorous  exertion  to  provide  for  his  animal  wants,  or  to  gratify 
his  baleful  passions.  He  never  looks  around  him  with  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
to  compare  nis  situation  with  that  of  others,  and  to  resolve  on  improving  it. 
In  a  season  of  abundance,  he  never  provides  for  a  season  of  scarcitv.  Want 
never  teaches  him  to  be  provident,  nor  misery  to  be  industrious.  This  fatuity 
is  not  the  result  of  ignorance.  Efforts,  however  ill  directed,  have  not  been 
wanting  to  teach  and  reclaim  him.  But  he  is  perhaps  destined  to  disappear 
with  the  forests,  whidti  have  i^rded  him  food  and  clothing,  and  whose  exist* 
ence  seems  essential  to  his  own. 

*'  Under  such  circumstances,  what  ignorance  or  follv,  or  morbid  jealousy  of 
our  national  pr(^ess,  does  it  not  argue,  to  expect  that  our  civilized  border 
would  become  stationary,  and  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth  be 
abandoned  to  hopeless  steri^/ty." — ^pp.  890 — 392. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  condition  of  the  Red  Indians. 
With  savage  people  this  absence  of  progressive  improvement  is  not  the 
exception  but  the  rule. .  It  is  much  more  easy  to  replace  them  than  to 
improve  them,  and  all  that  rational  humanity  can  desire  is,  that  they 
should  become  extinct  (as  they  inevitably  will)  with  as  little  suffering 
as  possible.  The  plan  of  purchasing  their  lands  for  permanent  annui- 
ties is  creditable  to  the  Americans. 

In  fact  the  whole  conduct  of  the  American  government  towards  the 
Indians  seems  to  have  been  considerate  and  just,  and  to  contrast  most 
disadvantageously  with  that  of  our  own.  As  for  individuals,  there 
must  be  so  perfect  a  similarity  between  the  back  woodsmen  in  Canada 
and  those  of  Ohio,  that  it  would  require  the  credulity  of  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  to  suppose  that  the  behaviour  of  one  can  be  materially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other. 

We  shall  extract  from  the  North  American  Review  an  account  of 
the  precautions  the  United  States  have  adopted  in  favour  of  the 
Indians. 

**  The  laws  of  the  United  Stales,  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  have  made  every  provision,  which  could  be  devised,  for  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  restraining  our  citizens  from  injuring 
them.     Among  these  provisions  the  following  are  the  most  prominent. 

"  Places  are  designated,  where  the  traders  must  reside,  in  order  that  their 
conduct  may  be  more  open  to  observation,  than  it  would  be,  if  they  were 
suffered  to  roam  at  pleasure  through  the  country. 

'*  No  person  can  enter  the  Indian  country  to  trade,  without  first  obtaining 
a  license  from  the  proper  agent,  and  giving  bond  with  sufficient  sureties  for 
his  good  conduct. 

**  These  licenses  must  be  annually,  or  at  most  biennially  renewed,  and  any 
malcouduct  prevents  their  renewal. 

"  An  invoice  must  be  submitted  to  the  agent,  previously  to  the  granting 
of  the  license,  that  proper  articles  only  may  he  introduced  into  the  Indian 
country. 

'*  An  abstract  of  these  licenses  is  required  to  be  annually  submitted  to 
Congress,  and  thus  are  they  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  national 
legislature. 

"These  are  the  principal  provisions,  by  which  the  government  of  ihe 
United  States  has  attempted  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  its  citizens  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  Indians.    That  they  are  wholly  effectual^  or  that  they 
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are  nerer  violated,  no  one  needs  to  be  told,  who  knows  what  feeble  barriers 
statutory  regulations  frequently  interpose  between  ignorance  and  cupidity. 
But  their  object  and  tendency  cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  other  general  system  can  be  adopted,  better  suited  than  this 
U.  attain  the  desired  end.  Our  laws  also  contain  other  regulations,  not  less 
honourable  to  the  government  than  useful  to  the  Indians. 

"  All  persons  are  prohibited,  under  heavy  penalties,  from  hunting  or  trap- 
ing,  or  settling  upon  the  Indian  lands,  or  trdm  driving  horses  or  cattle  to 
eed  thereon. 

'*  The  purchasing  or  receiving  from  any  Indian  a  '  gun  or  other  article 
commonly  used  in  hunting,  any  mstrumcnt  of  husbandry,  or  cooking  utensil 
of  the  kind  usually  obtained  by  the  Indians  in  their  intercourse  with  the  white 
people,  or  any  article  of  clothing,  except  skins  or  furs,'  are  rendered  indict- 
able oflfences. 

'^  The  United  States  guaranty  to  the  Indians  full  payment  for  injuries  done 
to  them  by  any  citizen,  who  shall  pass  the  boundar}'  line.  In  all  disputes 
between  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  respecting  property,  the  presumption  is 
declared  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Indian,  where  possession  has  ever  been 
with  him. 

"  There  is  also  a  permanent  act,  which  appropriates  a  sum  of  money 
annually,  '  tor  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  tribes  adjoining  the  frontier 
settlements.*  The  first  section  of  this  act,  is  a  memorable  proof  of  the 
feeling  of  the  ^vernment  of  the  United  States,  towards  the  Indians,  and 
is,  1)1  Itself,  too  interesting  to  be  passed  by  unnoticed. 

'' '  For  the  purpose  of  providing  against  the  further  decline  and  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  Indian  tribes,  adjoining  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  introducing  among  them  the  habits  and  arts  of  civilized  life, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  in 
every  case,  where  he  shall  judge  improvement  in  the  habits  and  condition  of 
such  Indians  practicable,  and  that  the  means  of  instruction  can  be  intro- 
duced with  their  own  consent,  to  employ  capable  persons  of  good  moral 
character,  to  instruct  them  in  the  mode  of  a^ricuhu  re  suited  to  their  situation; 
and  for  teaching  their  children  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  for  per- 
forming such  other  duties,  as  may  be  enjoyed,  according  to  such  instructions 
and  rules,  as  the  President  may  give  and  prescribe,  for  the  regulation  of  their 
conduct  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.' 

"  And  yet '  it  is  the  boast  of  American  policy,  that  the  Indians  shall  be 
made  to  vanish  before  civilization  as  the  snow  melts  before  the  sunbeam  ! ' 

*'  The  inordinate  indulgence  of  the  Indians  in  spirituous  liquors  is  one  of 
the  most  deplorable  consequences,  which  has  resulted  from  their  intercourse 
with  civilized  man.  Human  nature,  in  its  vast  variety  of  aspects,  presents  no 
phenomenon  like  this.  Among  other  nations,  civilized  and  barbarous,  ex- 
cessive ebriety  is  an  individual  cnaracteristic,  sometimes  indulged  and  some- 
times avoided.  But  tlie  Indians  in  immediate  contact  with  our  settlements, 
old  and  young,  male  and  female,  the  chief  and  the  warrior,  all  give  them- 
selves up  to  tne  most  brutal  intoxication,  whenever  this  mad  wa/er  can  be 
procurea.  This  propensity  was  remarked  at  a  very  early  period,  for  Le  P^rc 
Ducreu,  in  his  Historia  Canadensis,  says,  *  lUi  auster^  lUa  non  suavitate,  sed 
acrimonia  barbarice  capti,  sine  modo  legeque,  pellium  permutalione  coemp- 
tum  hauriunt.'  (p.  62.)  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  Indians  north  of  Mexico  used  any  artificial  liquor 
whatever.  We  can  find  no  trace  of  any  preparation  similar  to  the  ava  of  the 
Polynesian  islands,  or  to  the  intoxicating  liquor  of  the  Mexicans.  This 
remarkable  abstinence^  of  which  few  examples  can  be  found,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  melancholy  reaction,  equally  unprecedented.  Elsewhere  habitual 
drunkaras  have  paroxysms  of  intoxication  followed  by  sobriety ;  but  as  lonia; 
as  the  stimulus  can  Be  obtained,  an  Indian  abandons  himself  to  its  induf 
gence^  with  the  recklessuess  of  desperatioD. 
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^*  At  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  in  1821,  the  eommissionefs  brdered,  that  fto 
spirits  should  be  issued  to  the  Indians,  and  informed  them,  in  their  own 
manner,  that  the  bungs  were  driven  into  the  barrels.  A  deputation  of  the 
chiefs  was  sent  to  remonstrate  against  this  precautionary  measure,  and  at  its 
head  was  Topnibe,  the  principaichief  of  tne  Potawatomie  tribe,  a  man  up- 
wards of  eighty  years  of  age.  Every  argument  was  used  to  convince  them 
that  the  measure  was  indispensable ;  that  they  were  exposed  to  daily  murders, 
and  that  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  they  were  unable  to  attend  to  the 
business,  for  which  they  were  convened.  All  this  was  useless,  and  the  dis- 
cussion only  terminated  by  the  peremptory  refusal  of  the  commissioners  to 
accede  to  their  request.  *  Father,*  saia  the  hoary-headed  chief,  when  he  was 
urged  to  remain  sober,  and  make  a  ^ood  bargain  for  his  people,  'Father,  we 
care  not  for  the  money,  nor  the  land,  nor  the  goods.  We  want  the  whbkey. 
Give  us  the  whiskey.' 

**  But  fortunately,  these  revolting  scenes  are  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
settlements,  where  spirituous  liquors  can  be  more  easily  procured.  In  the  in- 
terior, the  transportation  of  all  articles  is  so  expensive,  that  whiskey  cannot 
be  profitably  sold  in  any  considerable  quantity.  The  ascent  of  rapid  streams, 
and  the  crossing  of  numerous  portages,  where  boats  and  their  lading  must 
be  conveyed  by  human  labor,  render  the  Indian  trade  hazardous  ^nd  expen- 
sive. And  if  the  laws  could  be  eluded,  still  the  trader  would  be  admonished 
by  his  own  interest,  not  to  attempt  the  sale  of  this  deleterious  article.  If 
introduced  at  all,  its  introduction  must  be  to  the  exclusion  of  commodities 
essential  to  the  subsistence  of  the  Indian,  and  consequently  to  the  object  of 
the  trader.  We  have  seen  many  Indians,  remote  from  the  white  settlements, 
who  had  never  tasted  spirituous  liquors,  and  we  can  testify,  from  personal 
knowledge,  that  the  evil  itself  is  almost  unknown  there. 

•*  Every  piaciicable  method  has  been  adopted  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  effectually  to  prevent  this  traffic.  The  introduction  of  spirituous 
liquors  into  any  part  of  the  Indian  country  is  rendered  oenal,  and  subiecis  the 
onender  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  to  absolute  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods. 
And  the  officers  upon  the  frontier  are  enjoined  to  search  all  packages  entering 
the  country,  and  to  seize  and  confiscate  all  outfits,  among  which  this  pro- 
scribed article  shall  be  found.  These  regulations  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  as 
there  are  certain  great  avenues  of  communication,  by  vmicn  alone  merchan- 
dise can  be  imported  into  the  Indian  country,  it  is  not  difficult  to  control  the 
arrangements  of  the  traders.  These  routes  are  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri, 
the  vox  and  Ouisconsin  rivers,  ihe  Illinois  river,  the  St.  Peter's  river,  and  the 
straits  of  Sainte  Marie.  By  closing  these  great  natural  highways,  all  entrance 
into  the  country  is  eff*ectually  interdicted,  and  upon  or  near  all  of  them,  mi- 
litary posts  are  established,  where  a  rigid  system  of  sur\'eillance  is  maintained. 
The  police  of  the  Indian  trade  is  hero  in  active  operation,  and  every  security 
is  provided  against  fraud  and  oppression,  which  can  be  applied  in  such  a  com- 
plicated and  extensive  concern. 

''The  cultivated  frontier  of  the  Ignited  States,  With  which  the  Indians  are 
placed  in  contact,  extends  from  Detroit  to  Nachitoches,  a  distance  upon  this 
fine  of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  Settlements  occur  at  intervals,  of  greater  or 
less  extent  along  this  whole  border.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  daily  in- 
tercourse between  the  inhabitants  and  the  Indians;  and  where  the  passion 
for  spirituous  liquors  is  so  strong,  and  the  determination  to  indulge  it  at  all  ha- 
zards so  fixed,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  opportunities  would  not  be  wanting, 
even  were  our  institutions  less  free  than  they  are. 

*•  During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  distinguished  philanthro- 
pist regarded  with  deep  solicitude  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Indians, 
and  promote?d  with  untiring  zeal  every  measure  for  their  improvement.  He 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  several  states  and  territories, 
upotrthe  Indian  frontier,  respecting  this  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors;  and  as 
this  letter  dbcloses  the  views  of  the  gbVet^tn^nt  upon  thltf  it»p<mdnf  subject/ 


W^  shftll  insert  ii  below*,  ts  another  crWetice  of  this  '  extertnlnating  *  policy, 
as  it  was  exercised  twenty  yfcars  ago ;  and  similar  proofs^  we  might  adduce 
feven  to  the  *  fiftieth  time,*  if  it  were  necessary. 

"  To  the  judgment  of  the  world  we  may  safely  commit  the  conduct  of  the 
American  government,  in  r^ard  to  the  particulars  here  touched  upon." 

About  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  are  also  laid  oat  in 
Indian  dchools.     Now  let  as  hear  it  asked  what  England  has  done. 

'^  But  when  has  England  stretched  forth  a  hand,  to  stay  this  wasting  pesti* 
lence^  which  is  sweeping  before  it  all  that  time  has  spared  us  of  the  race  of 
red  men  ?  The  whole  continent,  north  of  the  United  States,  is  under  her 
control.  From  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Nootka  Sound,  she  exercises 
undisputed  sovereignty.  In  those  extensive  regions,  many  tribes  of  Indians 
yet  retnain,  if  not  witn  primeval  manners,  yet  with  strong  claims  upon  the 
sympathy  of  the  government  and  people,  who  assert  and  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  them.  There  is  here  no  want  of  physical  wretchedness,  or  of  moral 
depravity.  The  climate  is  ruforous,  ana  the  country  sterile,  and  a  scanty 
and  precarious  subsistence  is  lurnished  by  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  forests 
of  these  hyperborean  regions.  The  living  fountain  of  depravity  has  sprung 
up  here,  and  the  white  man  has  presented  that  poisonous  draught,  which 
brings  forgetfulness  of  the  past  and  recklessness  of  the  future ;  which  con- 
verts an  Indian  into  a  demon,  with  every  baleful  passion  excited,  and  every 
moral  barrier  prostrated,  eithiblting  a  loathsome  spectacle,  of  which  no' 
conception  can  be  formed  by  those,  who  have  seen  only  the  excesses  of 
tiviUzed  Kfe. 

'*  Our  inquiries,  concerning  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
British  government  on  this  important  subject,  have  been  direct,  ana  the 
answers  nave  been  brief.  To  Upper  Canada,  however,  these  inquiries  have 
been  principally  confined,  because  there  our  opportunities  have  been  most 
favourable,  ana  because  in  Lower  Canada  the  original  population  has  almost 
disappeared.  WTiat  has  been  done,  no  one  has  told  us.  What  has  been  left 
undone,  embraces  the  whole  circle  of  duties,  which  the  relative  situation  of  the 
parties  imposes  upon  the  Christian  power.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  q>irituous  liquors  to  the  Indians ;  none  to  prevent  persons  from  hunting 
and  trapping  upon  the  Indian  lands.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  spintuotis  liqiiors  in  ahy  quantity  into  the  Indian  country ;  or  to 
require  Indian  traders  to  be  licensed  or  to  give  bonds ;  or  to  regulate  their 
conduct ;  but  they  trade,  when,  and  where,  and  how  they  please.  No  annui- 
ties are  paid  to  the  Indians ;  or  rather  none  is  known  to  be  paid  to  them, 
except  In  the  case  we  have  sdready  mentioned.    And  in  Mr.  Halkett's  histo- 


•  ««  Sir,  "  Washingtm,  Dee.  31, 1608. 

*'  The  general  government  of  the  United  States  have  considered  it  their  dat^ 
and  interest,  to  extend  their  care  and  patronage  over  the  Indian  tribes  within  their 
Umits  ;  and  perceiving  the  injurions  effects  prodnced  by  the  faiordinste  use  of  spiritnoM 
liquors,  have  parsed  hiws  aothoriiing  measures  against  vending  or  distribntiiig  sach 
liquors  among  them.  Their  introduction  by  traders  was  accordingly  prohibited,  and 
for  some  time  was  attended  by  the  besteffeeU.  I  am  informed,  however,  that  latterly, 
the  Indians  have  got  into  the  practice  of  purcliasing  such  liquors  themselves,  in  tlie 
neighboring  settlements  of  whites,  and  of  carrying  them  into  their  towns;  and  in  this 
way,  our  regulations,  so  salutary  to  them,  are  defeated.  I  must  therefore  request  you 
to  submit  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  your  legislature.  1  persuade  myself,  that 
in  addition-  to  the  moral  inducements  which  will  readily  occur,  they  will  find  it 
not  indifferent  to  their  own  Interest,  to  give  ns  their  aid  in  removing  from  their  neigh- 
bors this  great  obstacle  to  their  acquiring  industrious  habits,  and  attaching  themselves 
te  (he  reguhir  and  useful  pursuits  of  life.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  much  desired,  that 
they  should  pass  effectual  Iftwt  to  restrain  their  dtisens  from  vendiag  and  distribnting 

spiritttOtts  liquors  to  the  Indians* 

"  I  am,  &c.  Th»  Jsppbrson." 
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rical  notes,  respecting  the  North  American  Indians,  published  in  1825,  we 
are  told,  that  '  m  Canada,  there  is  but  one  regular  protestwit  Indian  missioa!' 

"  We  have  not  heard  that  any  plan  has  been  digested  or  proposed  for 
removing  the  Indians  from  any  part  of  the  lands  they  now  occupy,  where 
they  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  temptations  and  danger,  to  more  remote  posi- 
tions, beyond  the  reach  of  the  advanciue  tide  of  civilized  vices  and  population. 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  indeed  su^ested,  that  the  country  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
lake  Huron  should  be  appropriated  as  a  land  of  refuge,  where  these  timewom 
pilgrims  may  find  rest  and  safety.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this 
weU  intended  project,  this  tract  has  been  purchased  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, since  the  promulgation  of  Mr.  Buchanan*s  scheme,  and  the  compass 
and  chain  are  already  preparing  it  for  division  and  sale  and  settlement. 

"  The  reviewer  in  the  Quarterly  has  also  expressed  his  approbation  of  this 
plan  of  protection  and  seclusion,  but  his  benevolence  is  not  less  Catholic, 
than  it  is  disinterested.  He  proposes,  that  the  Indians,  living  within  the 
United  States,  should  be  received,  and  protected,  and  improved  in  the  British 
dominions.    But  he  shall  speak  for  himself. 

"  ^  With  us,  humanity  and  policy  dictate  but  one  course.  As  the  stream 
of  American  population  continues  to  drive  the  tribes  before  it,  some  part  of 
their  remaining  numbers  may  be  forced  northward,  within  the  nominal  \Y^ 
boundary  of  our  possessions.  There  the  fugitives  should  find  shelter  and 
protection,  and  opportunities  of  social  improvement.  There  the  remains  of 
the  primitive  people  of  that  vast  continent  might  yet  be  collected.' 

^'  This  is  as  just  as  it  is  generous,  for  we  are  assured,  that  to  the  Indians, 
'  is  the  preservation  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  mainly  to 
be  attributed.*  That  after  these  essential  services,  and  after  being  compelled 
to  abandon  the  '  Michigan  country,  of  which  it  was  intended  to  give  them 
lasting  possession,*  a  district  should  be  assigned  for  their  permanent  occupa- 
tion, would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect.  And,  in  the  philanthropy  evinced 
by  the  proposition,  we  must  find  an  excuse  for  the  total  ignorance  displayed 
of  the  course  of  Indian  migration,  which  will  never  be  directed  towards  the 
arctic  regions.  But  unfortunately,  the  concluding  sentence,  by  disclosing 
the  true  object  of  it,  converts  this  benevolent  scheme  into  a  mere  interested 
defensive  preparation. 

'^  ^  There  tne  remains  of  the  primitive  people  of  this  vast  continent  might 
yet  be  collected ;  and  their  settlement  on  the  western  flank  of  our  cultivated 
country  might  form  no  contemptible  barrier  and  point  of  support  against 
future  aggressions,  by  which  it  is  idle  to  suppose,  that  the  Canadas  are  not  yet 
to  i>e  menaced.* 

^'  Hapless  people !  Still  destined  to  fight  the  battles  of  others,  after  your 
own  are  fought  and  lost !  You  are  to  become  a  living  bastion  on  the  flank  of 
the  Canadian  defences !  And  this  after  all  is  the  object  of  the  proposition. 
The  Indians  are  to  be  concentrated  on  our  boundary,  and  thence  they  are  to 
descend  upon  the  cultivated  country,  as  the  Goths  descended  upon  Rome, 
involving  m  one  indiscriminate  destruction  the  monuments  and  arts  of  civil- 
ized life,  and  those  who  reared  and  cultivated  them. 

"  The  total  absence  of  all  restrictions  upon  the  Indian  trade  in  the  British 
dominions  has  naturally  led  to  the  most  revolting  scenes.  We  shall  extract 
from  Captain  Franklin  s  narrative  a  few  passages,  exhibiting  facts,  to  whidi 
nothing  similar  can  be  found,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croix  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Colombia. 

*'  In  describing  York  Factory,  the  principal  establishment  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  Captain  Frankhn  observes,  speaking  of  the  Crees, 

*^ '  The  inmates  had  a  squalid  look,  and  were  sufl^ng  under  the  combined 
afilictions  of  the  hooping  cough  and  measles  j  but  even  these  miseries  did  not 
keep  them  from  an  excessive  indulfifence  in  the  use  of  spirits,  which  they 
unhappily  can  procure  from  the  traders  with  too  much  ncility  ^  and  they 
nightly  serenaded  us  with  drunken  songs.' " 
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We  shall  not  follow  the  American  reviewer  in  these  quotations  from 
books  within  the  reach  of  many  of  our  readers.  They  justify  his 
general  assertions. 

The  Indians  of  all  our  territory  beyond  our  Canada  boundary  are 
given  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North  West  company. 
Their  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  agents,  who,  if  they  are  not 
of  the  worst  description  of  savages,  do  not  fail  of  being  so  on  account 
of  any  check  imposed  on  them  by  the  government,  or  by  circumstances. 
The  disputes  between  Lord  Selkirk,  (who  had  got  into  his  hands  the 
power  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company,)  and  the  North  West  company, 
in  which  the  two  parties  accused  one  another  of  all  possible  crimes^ 
especially  towards  the  Indians,'*'  are  yet  in  the  recollection  of  some  of 
our  readers.  The  two  companies  have  now  combined,  bat  we  pre- 
sume they  are  not  likely  to  have  improved  by  having  ceased  to  be 
checks  or  spies  upon  each  other. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  really  would  be  better  to  imitate  the 
American  government,  than  to  accuse  it.  Not  to  whine  over  an  inevi- 
table benefit  to  mankind,  the  ultimate  substitution  of  populous  com- 
munities of  civilized  men  for  scanty  tribes  of  wandering  savages,  but 
to  take  some  reasonable  precautions  against  the  needless  misery 
which  may  be  scattered  by  greedy  traders  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
civilization. 

As  to  our  American  friend,  we  assure  him,  he  has  well  maintained 
the  dignity  of  his  country,  and  when  he  is  destined  to  look  for  the 
site  of  London,  we  hope  he  may  find  some  kind  gaide  to  show  him 
the  way.  

«  '  From  tbe  manner  in  which  the  trade  of  the  North-west  Company  is  carried  on» 
the  natives  are  subjected  to  continual  and  nievous  oppressions  and  cruelties,  and  their 
race  is  menaced  with  speedy  extinction.' — nud$on*8  Bay  Company  Pamphlet, — p.  58. 

'  The  intercourse  of  the  North-west  Company  with  the  Indians  is  not  indeed  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  a  trade,  but  under  the  semblance  and  disguise  of  commerce,  is  an 
organized  system  of  n4>ine.' — ^p.  61. 

'  The  Indians  are  often  kept  in  the  forts  of  the  North-west  Company  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  until  they  are  deprived  of  all  they  possess.' — p.  53. 


RIVAL  HOUSES  OF  YORK  AND  LANCASTER.* 

It  is  with  considerable  reluctance  that  we  attempt  to  review  a 
publication  on  English  History,  from  a  female  pen ;  for  our  opinion  of 
its  utility  and  merit  must,  we  are  well  aware,  fall  very  short  of  the 
expectations  of  the  fair  author :  and  to  give  even  momentary  annoyance 
to  one,  whose  sex  must  alone  paralyse  hostility,  would  be  far  le^s 
painfal  to  her  than  to  ourselves.  But  remarks  which  the  work  before 
us  may  elicit,  will,  we  hope,  be  considered  as  applying  to  the  de- 
partment of  literature  to  which  it  belongs,  rather  than  to  the  spe- 
cimen ;  and,  as  we  are  fully  disposed  to  concede  that  Miss  Roberts 
has  succeeded  in  the  object  with  which  she  professes  to  have  written, 
it  is  only  the  fear,  produced  by  parts  of  her  volumes,  that  her  real  views 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Rival  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  Historical  and  Geographical, 
from  the  Accession  of  Richard  II.  to  the  Death  of  Henry  VII.  By  Anne  Robarts* 
%  vols*  8vo. 


h^ve  excfieiei  those  profearioos,  vhich  readers  os  afraid  that  8«me  of 
our  observations  may  wound  rather  than  gratify  her  feelings. 

To  the  character  of  standard  historical  works,  Memoirs  like  those 
of  the  Misses  Aikifl,  Benger^  Boherts,  &c.  hare  i^o  pretensions; 
though  it  is  very  far  from  our  intention  to  deny  that  they  are,  to  the 
some  ^^tent,  useful.  We  are  fully  aware,  that  there  are  numerous 
persons  whose  tastes  are  so  much  vitiated  by  what  is  termed,  par 
e^cellencef  "  popular  literature,"  that  they  are  wholly  incapable  of 
receiving  history  in  a  pure  and  unadulterated  form  ;  hence  their  puny 
appetites  must  be  satisfied  either  by  a  mixture  of  the  gossippings 
ana  scandal  of  chroniclers,  mixed  with  the  sentimental  nonsense  of 
the  compouuders>  or  by  the  still  more  stimulating  preparations  of 
historical  novelists.  Those  who  in  their  hearts  are  indifferent  to 
history,  are  nevertheless  ashamed  of  being  entirely  ignorant  at  least  of 
the  names  of  the  principal  characters  and  events  of  former  times ; 
but  ip  what  way  is  this  necessary  qualification  for  a  place  at  the  tea- 
table  of  a  blue,  however  light,  or  indeed  of  admission  into  any  re- 
spectable society,  to  be  attained  ?  Lingard,  or  even  Hume,  are  much 
"  too  dry  ;"  and  the  original  sources  being  still  "  drier,"  are  of  course 
totally  out  of  the  question.  The  lynx  eyes  of  publishers  were 
not  long  in  discovering  the  desiderata ;  and  after  deliberating  upon 
the  cheapest  method  of  producing  them,  enlisted  such  ladies  as  were 
not  wholly  engaged  by  the  manufactory  of  Leadenhall,  or  in  the 
somewhat  more  respectable  occupation  of  making  love-stories  for 
magazines,  to  compile  books  bearing  the  imposing  title  of  ''  Historical 
Memoirs."  By  gentlemen  and  ladies  under  the  age  of  twenty,  such 
concoctions  are  eagerly  devoured  ;  their  imaginations  are  charmed  by 
the  descriptions  of  love  and  chivalry,  with  which  they  take  care  to 
crowd  their  pages  ;  but  sober  inquiries  into  trnth  are  as  unsuited  to 
their  capacities,  as  to  the  wishes  of  their  master  spirit,  the  publisher, 
who,  if  they  attempted  to  iutrodupe  them,  would  assure  them  that  they 
would  prevent  the  book  from  selling.  The  first  work  of  the  kind 
in  modern  times  is  Miss  Aikin's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  precedence  in  time  and  merit  are  equal.  The  success 
of  the  first  naturally  produced  a  second  work  of  the  same  description, 
and  we  were  soon  afterwards  favoured  with  Memoirs  of  James  the 
First;  but  whether  from  its  being  inferiorly  written,  or  much  moi*e 
probably  from  the  interest  which  his  majesty  excited  being  much 
less  than  what  was  felt  about  "  the  virgin  queen,"  they  were  not  so 
well  received ;  an  unfortunate  fact,  to  which  may  perhaps  be  ascribed 
the  non-appearance  of  the  memoirs  of  all  his  royal  descendants. 

Before  Miss  Aikin^  for  whose  talent  w^  eiitertain  the  sincerost 
respect,  had  quitted  the  arena  of  *^  Historieal  Memoirs,"  the  late  Miss 
Benger  entered  it ;  but  profiting  by  the  knowledge  of  the  compara- 
tive indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  the  memoirs  of  gentlemen, 
she  confined  herself  to  her  own  sex,  and  *^  Anpe  Boleyn/'*'  Elizabeth  of 
Bohemia,"  and  *^  Mary  Queen  of  Scots/'  w^re  iinmortalised  by  her 
pen.  All  the  juvenile  part  of  society,  as  well  in  mind  as  age,  became 
proportionably  enlightened.  A  slight  pause  ensued ;  hut  the  world 
has  recently  been  favoured  with  *^  Memoirs  of  Henry  the  Eighth,"  by 
another  fair  authoress ;  a  period  we  should  fancy  peculiarly  revolting 
to  a  female  mind,  but  on  which,  with  the  happiest  tact,  she  has  written 


without  once  violatbg  the  decorum  reqjiiaite  in  every  writer,  hui  which 
ia  ^  lady  was  indispensable. 

We  had  scarcely  time  to  recover  from  the  delight  into  which  we  were 
thrown  by  the  series  of  "  Memoirs  "  we  have  enumerated,  when  a  new 
champion  appeared  in  the  field.     The  inexhaustible  Froissart,  Hall, 
and  Hollingshed,  having  been  sifted  with  unwearied  industry  for  such 
materials  as  suited  the  publisher's  plan,  for  we  are  suf&ciently  ac- 
quainted with  the  process  by  which  such  works  are  manufactured,  to  be 
aware  that  these  important  gentlemen  have  almost  as  much  to  do  with 
the  literary  as  with  the  printing  department,  two  volumes  have  been 
presented  to  the  public  precisely  resembling,  in  their  outward  form, 
the  successful  Aikiu's  "  Queen  Elizabeth,"  and  "  James  the  First," 
entitled  "  Memoirs  of  the  Hoyal  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,** 
and   embracnig   a   period  of  above  one  hundred  and  thirty  years ! 
Hence,  whilst  her  predecessors  confined  themselves  to  one  reign,  or  one 
individual,   Miss  Roberts   has   taken  a  fai'  more  extensive  and  pe- 
rilous fiight.     Finding  the  more  modern  times  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Elizabeth,   and   James   the   First,    pre-occupied  —  h^r  publisher  or 
herself,  for  we  presume  it  was  nearly  the  same  thing — had  no  cboie^ 
but  to  select  an  age  long  before  those  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  other  labourers  in  the  same  vineyard.     Memoirs  of  the  "  Rival 
Houses  of  Yoi^k  and  Lancaster,"  is,  it  is   true,  a  most  fascinating 
title,  and  in  effect  is  only  inferior  to  that  under  which  we  believe 
the  book  was  originally  advertised — "  The  Wars  of  the  Roses ;  *'  but 
this  was  changed,  lest,  we  spppose,  it  plight  be  mistaken  for  a  real 
novel ;  to  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rival  Houses,'*  it  is  therefore  our 
duty  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  to  confine  our  own. 

In  a  preface  remarkable  for  its  modesty,  Miss  Roberts  informs  us 
of  bcr  inducement  for  undertaking  the  work,  and  the  objects  she  has 
endeavoured  to  accomplish.     She  says,  that  this  is  her  ^'  first  attempt 
in  historical  composition  ;**  and  that,  '<  attracted  by  the  grandeur  of 
the   subject,  and  strongly  induced  to  enter  a   field  comparatively 
neglected  by  former  writers,  she  has  perhaps  trusted  too  securely  to 
the  interest  attached  to  the  period  which  she  has   endeavoured  to 
illustrate,  and  ventured  upon  a  theme  which  required  higher  and  more 
varied  powei*8.**     Her  plan,  we  ^re  told,  was  "  amid  the  mass  of  ma- 
terials to  be  foni)d  in  the  British  Museum,  to  choose  those  which 
would   be  generally  acceptable  to  the  reading  portion  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  her  object  has  been  to  unite  amusement  with  information, 
to  diveat  antiquarianism  of  its  dryness,  and  to  give  life  and  motion 
to  the  picture  of  other  days,  by  the  animated   narrations  of  con- 
temporary historians.*'     We  are  thus  informed,  with  very  creditable 
frankness,  that  the  author's  intention  was  to  write  a  book  which  would 
interest  "  the  reading  portion  of  the  community,"  a  description  which 
we  shall  take  leave,  fr6m  the  context,  to  interpret  to  be  that  portion 
who  can  piily  be  seduced  into  reading  the  history  of  their  country, 
when  ^^  ai^usemeni  is  united  to  information,"  and  *'  antiquarianism  is 
divested  of  its  dryness :"  and  which  we  agree  with  Miss  Roberts  in 
believing  to  contain  ^bout  nine-tenths  ^^  of  the  reading  portion  of  the 
community."    It  would  be  unfair  to  estimate  the  merits  of  a  work  by 
any  other  criterion  than  the  object  which  its  author  professes  to  have 
had  in  view ;  hence,  in  the  limited  space  which  we  cm  afford  to  bestow 
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on  these  volumes,  we  shall  merely  consider  how  far  they  are  likely  to 
supply  "  amusement  and  information  "  to  the  class  of  persons  for 
whom  they  were  expressly  written. 

The  chief  requisites  for  the  author  of  a  work  like  that  under  our 
notice  are,  sufficient  industry  to  peruse  all  the  writers  likely  to  conduce 
to  her  ohject,  and  tact  to  select  and  arrange  such  extracts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  its  completion.  Of  Miss  Roberts's  industry  we  willingly 
express  our  admiration ;  and  in  numerous  instances  she  has  dis- 
played considerable  judgment  in  her  extracts,  and  some  talent  in  her 
observations;  merits  which  have  certainly  enabled  her  to  produce 
*^  Historical  Memoirs,*'  which  possess  very  fair  claims  upon  the  attention 
of  those  for  whom  they  were  designed.  It  is  only  when  she  is  misled 
by  ambition  that  there  is  any  thing  to  regret.  She  would  have  acted 
wisely  if  she  had  avoided  entering  upon  some  disputed  points  of  history 
which  have  long  been,  and  perhaps  will  always  be,  matter  of  un- 
certainty ;  and  still  more  so,  if  she  had  refrained  from  attempting  to 
throw  new  lights  upon  the  characters  of  individuals.  With  this 
qualification,  her  labours  have  our  praise ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  they 
will  be  deemed,  by  better  judgments  than  our  own,  a  valuable  historical 
work.  We  say,  "  by  better  judgments  than  our  own,"  because,  as 
we  do  not  profess  to  belong  to  the  class  who  reject  information 
unless  it  be  made  *^  amusing,"  and  can  even  tolerate  the  ^^  dryness  of 
antiquarianism,"  we  cannot  presume  to  be  fair  judges  on  the  subject. 
In  the  opinion  which  we  have  anticipated  will  be  pronounced  upon 
these  volumes  by  those  whom  the  authoress  has  undertaken  to  en- 
lighten, we  are  thus  far  prepared  to  concur;  that  they  are  valuable 
because  they  will  impart  information  to  numerous  persons,  old  and 
young,  who  would  never  open* a  more  important  book;  and  we  see  no 
ground  for  refusing  to  consider  Miss  Roberts  as  the  Aikin  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteen  centuries.  For  having  added  in  an  essential 
degree,  as  best  in  point  of  time,  to  the  series  of  historical  memoirs,  by 
ladieSy  which  is  now  complete,  from  the  year  1377  to  1628,  she  deserves 
all  the  gratitude  and  all  the  praise  which  are  due  to  such  an  exertion. 
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This  is  an  arduous  undertaking,  executed  in  a  creditable  manner. 
No  industry  has  been  spared,  and  a  spirit  of  good  sense  reigns  through 
the  labours  of  the  biographer.  The  writer  has  possessed  himself  of 
all  that  was  necessary  to  be  known ;  he  has  instituted  successful  re- 
searches for  materials  hitherto  concealed  from  the  public  eye,  and  has 
condensed  into  one  large,  and  we  must  say,  well  arranged  mass,  every 
fact  connected  with  the  life  of  his  illustrious  sdbject.  They  who  wish 
to  know  any  and  every  thing  about  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  may  find 
it  here.     This  life  and  many  others  similarly  compiled,  are,  however, 

•  A  History  of  tbe  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  contaioiog 
his  Speeches  m  Parliament,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  Correspondence  when  Secre- 
tary of  State,  upon  French,  Spanish,  or  American  Affiurs,  never  before  published ; 
with  an  Account  of  the  principal  Events  and  Persons  of  his  Time,  connected  with  his 
Life,  Sentiments,  and  Administrations.  By  the  Rev,  Francis  Thackeray,  A.M. 
London.    C.  and  J.  Rivington.    1827.    2  vols.  4to. 
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rather  the  materials  of  the  biographer  than  biography  itself.  To  one 
accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of  classical  models,  we  fear  that 
these  compilations  most  appear  crude  and  undigested ;  and  in  com* 
parison  with  an  equal,  uniform,  and  spirited  narrative,  flowing  from  the 
crucible  of  the  writer^  own  bnun,  unpleasing  and  unworthy.  la 
writings  of  this  kind,  we  pass  from  an  incident  to  a  letter,  from  an 
event  of  general  history  to  a  state  paper,  from  a  quotation  from  some 
other  work,  confirmed  by  references  and  supported  by  notes,  to  a  few 
insulated  observations  of  the  author,  which  lead  again  to  a  speech  on  a 
sermon.  It  was  a  strong  and  valid  objection  to  Bishop  Tomline's  life 
of  the  son  of  Lord  Chatham,  that  it  consisted  of  speeches  from  the 
throne,  speeches  from  the  ministers,  speeches  from  the  opposition,  and^ 
in  short,  looked  more  like  an  annual  register  than  a  biography.  The 
«ame  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  though  the  blame  is  by  no  means 
«qaal.  something  else  might  more  justly  be  expected  of  the  tutor  and 
the  friend,  than  of  the  writer  living  in  a  subsequent  age,  and  having 
no  other  materiab  than  such  as  were  accessible  to  all  those  who  had 
time  and  leisure  to  pursue  the  same  route. 

Mr.  Thackeray  appears  to  have  a  just  perception  of  the  character 
of  Lord  Chatham,  and  in  the  gross,  to  comprehend  the  valae,  object, 
and  tendency  of  his  actions  and  opinions ;  we  do  not  perceive,  how- 
ever, any  very  nice  appreciation  of  the  more  refined  shades  of  character, 
or  any  very  acute  calculations  of  the  position  of  his  noble  subject  in 
the  more  difficult  or  the  more  delicate  events  of  his  life.  We  likewise 
desiderate  that  philosophical  grasp  of  intellect  which  comprehends  the 
whole  theatre  of  action  at  once,  and  narrates  its  course  or  speculates 
upon  its  tendency  in  the  spirit  of  a  master ;  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  ser- 
vant of  his  undertaking,  and  laboriously  heaps  pile  upon  pile ;  we  can 
conceive  a  writer,  who  disposes  of  his  materials  with  ease,  who  arranges 
them  with  order,  who,  in  the  time,  and  with  hardly  more  than  the  toil 
of  a  glance,  distinguishes  the  essential  from  that  which  only  encum- 
bers, and  thus  constructs  or  rather  raises  almost  magically,  with  a 
kind  of  unconscious  progress,  the  whole  of  a  beautiful  edifice  before 
the  admiring  eyes  of  his  readers. 

But  let  us  not  be  ungrateful ;  much  is  to  be  learned  from  Mr. 
Thackeray's  work,  and  they  who  have  the  industry  to  follow  the  bio- 
grapher through  his  work,  will  meet  with  a  multiplicity  of  interesting 
facts,  a  mass  of  the  finest  specimens  of  oratory,  and  a  large  collection 
of  instructive  details,  shewing  the  manner  in  which  nations  are  governed. 
If  reflection  be  brought  to  the  task,  and  some  portion  of  previous 
instruction,  a  consideraTile  harvest  of  sound  improvement  in  knowledge, 
and  a  great  acquisition  in  motives  to  virtuous  and  honourable  ambi- 
tion, will  most  assuredly  be  reaped. 

Previously  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  life,  we  possessed  no 
other  memoirs  of  Lord  Chatham  than  the  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  Lord 
Chatham,  published  by  Almon,  in  8  vols,  octavo.  Mr.  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  respect,  pronounces  this  work  a 
**  wretched  compilation"  from  newspapers  and  partly  pamphlets,  inter- 
spersed, perhaj;>s,  with  a  few  anecdotes,  communicated  in  desultory 
conversation  with  Earl  Temple.  The  works  of  a^uperficial  and  inac- 
curate work  are  too  clearly  impressed  upon  this  book,  to  render  the 
testimony  necessary  of  one  *^  who  has  had  access  to  the  papers  and 
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doc«teentS  of  th^  timei.*^  No  oiie  has  enjoyftd  this  itdtantige  to  a 
tnore  fortuaate  extent  tluin  the  Archdeaeon,  hhA  this  is  a  feature  which 
ooafers  A  high  valuey  in  addition  to  their  otber  claims  apon  our  attea^ 
iion..  We  apprehend  that  Mr.  Thackeray  has  not  been  so  highly 
fivoured.  In  the  composition  of  that  period  of  history,  daring  which 
Lord  Chatham  was  Secretary  of  State,  he  has,  doubtless,  derired 
much  correct  and  norel  information  from  consulting  the  documents 
•f  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  but  we  see  no  marks  of  his  baring 
been  admitted  to  the  archires  of  the  illustrious  families,  where,  ia' 
truth,  much  of  the  eariy  history  of  the  period  lies  buried.  Mr.  Coxe*8 
forthcoming  work  ou  the  Pelham  family,  will  prove  the  extent  of  this 
iissertion.  Of  the  printed  works,  whether  pamphlets,  papers,  or  mora 
important  publications,  our  author  has  availed  himself  with  a  laudable 
perseverance ;  we  believe  him,  when  he  says  he  has .  spared  neither 
labour  nor  expense  to  obtain,  or  to  avail  himself  of  the  best  inforata* 
tion ;  and  we  hope  that  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  that  which  was 
In  his  power,  will  induce  the  possessors  of  manuscript  stores  to  throw 
them  open  to  liim  for  the  improvement  of  a  future  edition. 

Though  by  thus  availing  himself  of  all  the  means  to  which  he 
has  or  mky  have  access,  Mr.  Thackeray  may  become  a  useful  and 
respectable  writei*,  we  cannot  flatter  him  with  the  possession  of 
those  facultiCB  which  would  make  him  remembered  otherwise  than  iu  a 
catalogne.  He  wants  ideas;  he  has  no  volume  of  thonght;  great 
occasions  only  draw  from  him  ejaculation.  It  nrey  be  thought  that 
this  is  a  weakness  of  style,  and  that  the  practice  of  writing  and  the 
eultivation  of  taste  will  improve  his  style.  It  may  be  so,  but  neither 
practice  nor  cultivation  can  inform  his  sentences  with  mind ;  the  one 
thing  wanting.  If  youth  should  "be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  this 
charge,.'there  is  another  fault  in  Mr.  Thackeray,  to  which  some  other 
apology  must  be  found;  we  allude  to  his  pomposity  and  egotism* 
The  pronoun  /  is  an  argument  with  him,  and  had  it  the  same  weight 
with  others  that  it  has  with  Mr.  Thackeray,  there  would  be  a  short  way 
with  all  discussion  and  investigation.  It  is  needless  to  adduce  instances 
of  this  offensive  peculiarity,  for  no  one  can  read  a  chapter  of  the  woilt 
without  discovering  numerous  instances  of  the  substitution  of  the 
eternal  /,  /,  /,  tor  argument,  for  authority,  and  sometimes  fat 
inquiry.  Every  event  Mr.  Thackeray  conceives  to  have  a  particular 
relation  to  himself:  if  he  believes  the  narrative  of  it  to  be  true,  ha 
says,  "  /  believe  it,**  with  the  air  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  if  the  fact  requira 
investigation,  he  says,  *^  I  have  examined,*'  and  the  thing  is  settled; 
and  should  he  have  any  new  information  to  communicate,  he  does  it 
as  he  would  turn  the  compliment  of  a  note,  "  /  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  fact  was  otherwise.'**  This  would  be  peculiarly  inappropriate  ia 
any  history,  but  it  is  more  particularly  absurd  in  writing  the  history 
of  so  towering  a  character  of  Lord  Chatham ;  by  the  side  of  numeroua 
evamples  of  his  gigantic  egotism,  that  of  Mr.  Thackeray  strikes  the 
leader  as  very  puny  and  ridiculous. 

It  seetns  an  eril,  inseparable  from  the  laboikt  of  biography,  that  tiie 
■arrator  becomes  so  partial  to  -the  subject  on  which  he  has  spent  Ua 
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MI,  that  he  caa  Be^  n^  fawlt  ia  ^im.    The  tone  of  ealegy  ia  wMch 

*'  Hves*'  «re  wridteo,  dimiflishes  4M>th  the  pleamire  and  the  utilfty  of 

thofl  Yahiable  class  of  composition.     Mr.  Thackeray  errs  on  this  heady 

as  well  as  his  brother  biographers.     It  is  true  that  he  now  and  then 

bints  that  certain  parts  of  Lord  Chatham*a  conduct  have  not  beea 

approved,  and  on  one  occasion  he  allows  that  we  learn  the  course  Lord 

Chatham    took  with  pain.      Now,  though  we  might  allow  that  a 

amaller  portion  of  hkime  attaches  to  the  character  of  Lord  Chatham^ 

than,  perhaps,  to  any  other  statesman,  yet  his  was  not  a  temper  to  pasft 

through  the  world  without  error.     The  critrcal  biographer  who  exa<* 

mines  his  condoct  will  find  much  to  censure,  while  he  wiU  allow  that 

the  description  of  Lord  Chatham's  great  qualities  was  of  that  peculiaor 

kind,  that  is  necessarily  alloyed  with  evil.    His  chief  virtaes  arose 

out  of  a  temperament  of  uncommon  warmth  and  energy,  and  though 

his  intelligence  was  rapid  and  quick  in  tlte  extreme,  and  his  principlea 

of  the  loftiest  and  most  noble  kind,  it  is  not  to  be  expeotdd  that  hitf 

quickness  of  feeling  would  not  hurry  him  into  rash  opinions  and  l^reet* 

pitate  projects,  and  when  such  had  been  the  case,  his  nottooB  of 

boaefur  and  towering  pride  were  not  likely  to  smooth  the  way  to  an 

easy  retreat     He  was,  however,  too  wise  not  to  be  also  magnanimouay 

and  it  is  seldom  that  he  is  detected  in  error  ;  more  seldom  still  that 

ke  is  found  persevering  in  it.     The  consideration  of  such  a  character^ 

When  it  is  fairly  and  freely  discussed,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  bene« 

filial ;  and  we  regret  that  the  biographer  has  pursued  his  task  too 

mnch  vender  awe  of  him,  who,  indeed,  while  he  was  alive,  inspired  all 

who  came  aear  him  with  that  feiUiog.     It  seems  that  the  lofty  spirit, 

the  noble  hearing,  the  glance  of  fire,  the  voice  of  a  god,  that  used  to 

strike  listening  senates  with  such  profound  sentiments  of  admiratiofl 

and  respect,  have  had  their  infiuence  even  from  the  grave  upon  bis 

biographer.     He  has  approached  his  sacred  remains  With  somewhat  of 

senrile  fear,  and  disturbed  his  memory,  it  would  seem  rather  witk  a 

view  to  canonise  than  to  criticise  it.     Now,  though  we  are  far  from 

speaking  harshly  of  such  feelings,  they  are  not  in  the  spirit  in  which 

we  would  have  the  actions  of  great  men  sifted ;  it  is  not  thus  that 

good  can  come  to  posterity.     If  there  ever  were  a  character  timt 

required  to  be  discussed  with  freedom,  it  is  that  of  Lord  Chatham ; 

for,  although  a  man  of  mighty  powers,  and  although  the  good  he  did 

was  decided,  yet  it  was  owing  solely  to  the  shadows  whidi  his  high 

qualities  cast  before  them  thatr  that  good  was  not  multiplied  ten  thbu- 

sand  fold.    This  is  a  truth  which  a  very  cursory  review  of  the  events 

of  his  life  will  exhibit  in  the  clearest  point  of  view;  we  shaU,  at  the 

same  time,  be  able  to  shew  by  some  specimen  the  way  ia  Whkh  his 

biographer  has  performed  his  task. 

.  The  first  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1786^  fixei  hitf 
reputation  as  an  orator,  and  proved,  without  the  hesitation  of  d 
moment,  that  power  was  there.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  confessed  an  alarm.  **  We  must,  at  dll  events,"  sbys  hey 
'Laramie  that  terrible  comet  of  horse."  It  Was  not  the  tpeaker'a 
matter,  but  that  which  all  observers  well  know  finrms  aine^cbiths  af  tha 
orator's  influence-— «tani»er.  It  was  the  lightning  of  his  ey^  Ihe  bar* 
maMoas  modalation  of  his  voioe^  the  grace  of  his  action,  the  eanieit* 
ntes  of  his  idr,  the  {Teif-posftessien   with  which  M  dailveted  faia 
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sentiments,  which  etruck  his  audience.  Mr.  Burke,  whose  speeches 
were  fuU  of  wisdom,  whose  language  was  choice  and  elegant,  whose 
figures  were  heautifnl  and  lively,  whose  information  was  as  inex- 
hanstihle  as  his  intelligence — he  scarcely  took  his  audience  with  him ; 
whereas,  in  the  instance  of  Lord  Chatham,  whose  sagacity,  though 
great,  was  seldom  supported  hy  reasoning,  an  assertion  from  him  fell 
upon  the  house  with  the  weight  and  solemnity  of  an  oracle.  Most 
speakers  can  reason  tolerably,  and  many  can  dress  their  opinions  in 
elegant  language  ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  are  inspired  by  their 
subject,  and  speak  the  conviction  of  the  hearty  are  very  few  indeed. 
And  when  .an  instance  occurs  of  energy  which  is  moulded  by  grade— 
of  intensity  of  passion,  guided  by  wisdom  and  moderated  by  benevo- 
lence—we must  not  be  surprised  that  it  should  inflame  our  sympathy, 
and  hurry  our  feeling  along  with  its  irresistible  theme.  It  is  the 
nature  of  man  to  like  better  to  feel  than  to  think ;  with  such  an 
orator  as  Lord  Chatham,  the  passions  are  roused,  as  in  a  tragedy ; 
with  such  a  speaker  as  Burke,  the  taste  is  gratified,  and  the  reason 
is  satisfied,  but  the  auditor  is  called  upon  for  an  effort  which  is  painful. 
Of  Lord  Chatham's  qualifications  for  an  orator,  all  writers  have 
spoken ;  but  there  is  one  passage  in  Mr.  Butler's  Reminiscences 
that  we  must  transcribe ;  it  relates  to  his  voice.  "  His  voice  was 
full  and  clear :  his  lowest  whisper  was  distinctly  heard ;  his  middle 
tones  were  sweet,  rich,  and  beautifully  varied  :  when  he  elevated 
his  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  the  house  was  completely  filled  with 
the  volume  of  the  sound.  The  effect  was  awful,  except  when  he 
wished  to  cheer  or  animate.  He  then  had  spirit-stirring  notes,  which 
were  perfectly  irresistible.  He  frequently  rose,  on  a  sudden,  from  a 
very  low  to  a  very  high  key,  but  it  seemed  to  be  without  effort."  It 
is  evident,  that  for  such  a  man  to  rise  to  speak  was  like  the  striking 
up  of  a  musical  instrument,  and  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  that  the 
effects  were  always  such  as  tllfe  poet  attributes  to  the  skill  of  Timo- 
theus.  Mr.  Pulteney,  at  this  time,  was  the  leader  of  opposition,  a 
party  headed  by  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  the  late  King's  father. 
The  maiden  speech  was  on  occasion  of  the  Prince's  marriage ;  it  is  an 
elegant  but  somewhat  florid  eulogium  on  his  character.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  is  said  to  have  tried  the  integrity  of  the  youthful  orator ;  it 
is  certain  that  he  dismissed  him  from  his  cornetcy,  a  very  foolish  and 
a  very  infamous  step,  by  which  we  may  gauge  the  present  force  of 
public  opinion,  for  it  is  certain,  that  no  minister  of  the  present  day,  for 
9Llike  offence,  the  expression  of  opinion  in  Parliament,  durst  adopt  such 
a  measure.  It  coula  have  no  other  effect  on  Mr.  Pitt,  than  to  give 
additional  asperity  to  his  remonstrances,  and  to  make  him  despise  the 
meanness  of  the  man  as  much  as  depreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  minister. 
The  honour  of  the  nation  was  Mr.  Pitt's  first  theme,  as  it  was  the  last. 
He  had  certain  notions  of  dignity,  by  which  he  measured  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  as  he  did  the  integrity  and  the  correctness  of  his  own 
personal  conduct.  It  was  this  notion  of  dignity  which  now  induced 
him  to  goad  the  minister  into  a  war  with  Spain,  and  which  animated 
hk  last  and  dying  effort  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  he  stood  up  to 
deprecate  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  driven  into  the  war  with  Spain,and  |he  ill  success  with  which  he  con* 
d«cted  it,  drove  himself  out  of  power.    In  1742,  Walpole  was  created 
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Earl  of  Orford,  and  resigued  bis  employments.  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  that 
lime  thirty-four  years  of  age.  Lord  Carteret  and  the  Duke  of  New* 
eastle  cam^  into  power,  at-,  an  unfortunate  crisis.  Onr  part  in  the 
continental  war  at  that  time  existing,  which  involved  us  in  immense  ex- 
pense, and  in  the  vexatious  entanglements  of  European  alliance,  was 
lakeu  by  these  ministers.  The  king*s  attachment  to  Hanover,  and  the 
sacrifices  made  in  behalf  of  that  country,  became  a  source  of  bitter  dis- 
content. The  management  of  the  war,  and  the  waste  of  money  in 
subsidies,  became  the  theme  of  Mr.  Pitt's  eloquence.  Lord  Carteret's 
measures  were  always  viewed  with  detestation  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  for  many 
years  he  occasionally  spoke  of  him  as  the  curse  of  his  country.  Mr. 
Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield,  was  brought  forward  to  oppose  Mr,i 
Pitt  on  these  questions.  In  the  Memorials  of  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Oswald,  there  is  a  most  interesting  comparison  of  the  oratory  of  these 
two  great  men,  which  we  shall  extract  from  Mr.  Thackeray's  work  : 

"  On  the  first  day,  Murray  was  introduced  to  support  the  court,  'which 
he  did  in  a  set  speedi,  extremely  methodical,  with  great  perspicuity,  and 
yery  fine  colouring.  He  was  replied  to  by  Pitt,  who,  in  the  most  masterly 
manner,  laying  hold  of  the  weakest  parts  of  his  speech  with  the  greatest 
strength  of  expression,  and  in  the  most  manly  style  I  ever  witnessed,  turned 
almost  all  his  colours  against  him.  Murray  had  laid  a  good  deal  of  stress  on 
exposing  the  inconsistency  of  advising  one  thin^  the  one  year,  and  the  next 
abusing  it,  merely  through  a  spirit  of  opposition.  Pitt  shewed  how  this 
object  was  varied,  but  varied  by  the  ministers ;  and  then  turned  every  argu- 
ment Murray  had  employed  against  himself.  The  one  spoke  like  a  pleader> 
and  could  not  divest  mmself  of  a  certain  appearance  of  having  been  employed 
by  others.  The  other  spoke  like  a  gentleman,  like  a  statesman,  who  felt 
What  he  said,  and  possessed  the  strongest  desire  of  conveying  that  feeling  to 
others,  for  their  own  interest,  and  that  of  their  country.  Murray  ^tn^  upon 
your  attention  by  the  perspicuity  of  his  arguments,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
diction;  Pitt  commands  your  attention  and  respect  bv  the  nobleness,  the 

Seatness  of  his  sentiments,  the  strength  and  energy  of  his  expressions,  and 
e  certainty  you  are  in  of  his  always  rising  to  a  greater  elevation,  both  of 
thought  and  style.  For  this  talent  ne  possesses,  beyond  any  speaker  I  ever 
heard,  of  never  falling,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  speech,  either 
in  thought  or  in  expression ;  and  as  in  this  session,  he  has  began  to  speak  like 
a  man  of  business,  as  well  as  an  orator,  he  will  in  all  probability  be,  or  rather 
at  present  is,  allowed  to  make  as  great  an  appearance  as  ever  man  did  in  that 
House.  Murray  has  not  spoken  since,  on  the  other  two  debates,  where  his 
rival  carried  all  before  him,  being  very  unequally  matched  with  Pelham, 
Young,  and  Winnington.  I  dare  say  you  will  scarce  be  able  to  read  this 
scrawC  which  I  have  drawn  to  an  immeasureable  length,  from  the  difficulty 
I  find  in  havine  done  when  Pitt  is  the  subject,  for  I  think  him  sincerely  the 
most  finished  character  I  ever  knew."  - 

"  Mr.  Pitt's  opposition  to  the  system  of  foreign  subsidies  raised  him 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  He  had  been  for  some  years 
admired  as  an  orator,  he  was  now  revered  as  a  patriot."  The  famous 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  by  her  will,  dated  about  this  time,  (August, 
1744,)  left  l^im  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  ^'  on  account  of  his 
merit  in  the  noble  defence  he  has  made  in  the  support  of  the  laws  of 
England,  and  to  prevent  his  ruin."  Mr.  Thackeray  has  thought 
proper  to  introduce  into  this  part  of  his  narrative,  the  whole  of  the 
speeches  which  have  been  attributed  to  him :  they  are,  however, 
chiefly  the  composition  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  they  bear  so  many  marks 
pf  his  style  and  manner  of  thinicing,  that  there  caji  be*  no  doubt  tha^ 
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the  essayist  was  but  little  indebted  to  tbe  orater  fbr  eves  bis  aaaterialft 
Tbis  is  a  fact  which,  while  Mr.  Thackeray  seems  to  tMo^  k,  oaght  to 
have  prevented  their  admission  into  the  ^^  life''  as  geaaine  speeimetis  of 
Lord  Chatham's  oratory. 

Up  to  this  point  of  Lord  Chatham's  life,  bis  motives  have  acTer  bee* 
suspected,  nor  bis  conduct  disapproved.  We  propose  to  cast  a 
hasty  glance  upon  the  different  crises  of  his  history,  and  were  com«r 
mencing  with  the  first  and  greatest^ — the  change  in  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  employment  of  mercenary  forces  on  the  Continent,  whea 
we  discovered  that  we  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  Magazine  for  this 
month-:  we  shall  therefore  postpeiie  the  further  coasideraUoa  of  tbi» 
subject  to  our  aext  number. 
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£tci.E8iASTiCAL  DISCERNMENT  AT  RoME. — In  Ej)ite  of  tlic  terroT  of 
l^ntifical  bulls,  and  the  activity  of  tbose  who  watched  over  their  execution^ 
the  writings  of  Lutber  and  Melancbtbon,  Zuingle  and  Buoer>  continued  to 
be  drculated^  and  read  with  great  avidity  and  delight,  in  all  parts  of  Italy. 
Some  of  them  were  translated  into  the  Italian  language,  and,  to  elnde  the 
vigilance  of  the  inauisitors,  were  published  unda:  disguised  or  fictitious  names, 
by  which  means  tLey  made  their  way  into  Rome,  and  even  into  tbe  palace  ot 
tba  Vatican ;  so  that  bishops  and  cardinals  sometimes  unwittingly  read  and 
praised  worlus,  wbicb,  on  discovering  their  real  authors,  they  were  obliged  to 
pronounise  dangerous  and  hereticaL  Tbe  elder  Scaliger  relates  an  incident 
^  this  kind,  wnich  happened  when  be  was  at  Rome.  '^  Cardinal  Serapbin^ 
[says  he,)  who  was  at  that  time  counsellor  of  the  papal  Rota,  came  to  me  one 
^y,  and  said,  '  We  have  had  a  most  laughable  business  before  us  to-day, 
he  Conunon  Places  of  Philip  Melanchtbon  were  printed  at  Venice  with  this 
iitl^,  par  Messer  IppoRlo  da  Terra  Negro,  These  Conunon  Places  being  sent 
to  Ropne,  were  ^edy  bought  for  the  q)ace  of  a  whole  year,  and  read  with  great 
applause  'i  so  that  toe  copies  being  exhausted,  an  order  was  sent  to  Venice 
for  a  fresh  supply.  But  in  the  mean  time  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  possessed 
a  copy  of  tbe  original  edition^  discovered  tbe  trick,  and  denounced  tbe  book 
93  a  Lutheran  production  from  the  pen  of  Melanchtbon.  It  was  proposed  to 
punish  tbe  poor  printer,  who  probaply  could  not  read  one  word  of  the  book. 
Sut  at  last  it  was  agreed  to  bum  the  copies^,  and  suppress  tbe  whole  affair.' 
— JJf  ^CriV*  Uisiory  of  the  Reformation  in  ItaJy* 

TuEKTSic  Law  at  SiATaNA. — In  l^S^vaseverelaw  was  enfaroed  agaiast  all 
Franks,  that  every  one  whomaxzied  a  Ray  a  (a  Jewish  or  Christian  subject  of 
the  porte)  should  cease  to  be  a  Frank  or  Free-man,  but  be  liable  to  the 
Haratcb  or  Capitation  Tax,  and  interdicted  from  leaving  the  Turkish  ter- 
ritories* To  tnis  end  an  inquisition  was  made  at  Galata,  and  between  forty 
and  fifty  were  found  mamed  to  subjects  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  who 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  bondage,  Mr.  Pentloe,  an  Englishman,  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Turkey  company,  at  Smymah,  had  married  a  Greek,  by  whom  he 
lad  oyidren.  He  died,  and  left  two  British  merchanta  hia  executors,  witk 
directions  that  they  should  send  bis  wife,  childreo,  and  property  to  England. 
They  were  all  seized  in  the  act  of  embarkation,  and  the  executors  thrown 
into  prison,  and  threatened  with  torture,  to  compel  them  to  discover  more 
property.  Application  was  made  by  the  then  ambassador,  but  no  redress 
could  be  obtained.  This  event  caused  a  great  sensation  in  Europe. — Levant 
Company  ^  4y  Br,  Walsh.  fNo  wonder  fbr  it.  Quere :  Are  tibese  tbe  t^ms 
we  are  on  at  present  with  our  geod  allks  ^  Turics  }"} 
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liMP  Chatham  and  Mh.  Cavnin^.— rin  the  minitar  of  the  Quarterly 
9ei^w  juat  published^  it  ii  atid  that  the  principal  pdidcal  character  «£  jfa 
Ferf,  identified  by  the  new^aper  pufia  of  the  day  with  a  grettt  Uving  rtatfit«i 
man,  is  obviously  a  portrait;  and  upon  the  whoky  it  is  added,  '*  we  osnaidea 
it  a  juat  one  in  the  most  critical  periods  of  his  lifOi"  The  foUowiag  ia  tha 
fhatacter  of  Mr.  Wailworth^  from  De  Vere : 

**  But  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  this  able  and  accomplished  peFson.  His 
mitid  was  an  assemblage  of  all  that  could  excite,  and  aH  that  ceuM  seoihe  f 
his  heaity  the  seat  jo£  an  ambition,  belongiiig,  as  it  were,  to  himself;  equally^ 
aboTC  stooping  to  court  or  people,  and  which  no  fear  of  eitber  could  affright 

**  With  all  this,  his  feelings  were  attuned  to  friendship ^  and  bis  intellect  ta 
the  pleasures  of  elegant  cultivation.  Thus  he  shone  alike  in  ^e^  tumult  oC 
party,  and  the  witchery  of  letters.  In  these  last,  he'  had  been  beautifully  dis^ 
tinfi;uished,  and  had  had  many  amiable  associates*  before  he  bad  acquired  his 
pontical  eminence. 

"  In  the  senate,  his  eloquenoe  was  like  a  mountain  river,  taking  its  risefcgm 
reason,  but  swelling  its  impetus  by  a  thousand  auxiliary  streams  of  wit  and 
imagination,  which  it  gathered  on  its  way.  It  b,  indeed,  difficult  to  say, 
whether  his  wit,  or  his  reason  predominated ;  for  such  was  the  efiect  of  both 
united,  that  never  was  reason  so  set  off  by  wit,  or  wit  so  sustained  by  reason. 
The  one  was  a  runnine  fire,  flashing  from  ri^ht  to  left  over  the  whole  field  of 
argument,  so  as  to  embarrass  and  paral3rse  his  antagonists ;  while  the  other^ 
when  seriousness  vas  resumed,  struck  down  every  thing  that  opposed,  with 
the  force  of  thunder. 

**  But  he  had  a  more  powcHtd  recommendation  still  to  the  faTour  of  his 
auditors,  whether  in  the  senate  or  elsewhere.  His  politics,  as  his  heart,  were 
truly,  I  might  say  insularly,  British;  and  though  he  contemplated  an<{  under^ 
stood  the  Continent,  as  weH  as  any,  and  better  than  most  who  went  before 
him ;  of  the  Continent  it  was  hisprincrple  to  steer  clear,  except  in  so  far  aS 
it  was  connected  wiih  Britain.  This  did  not  fail  to  *  buy  him  golden  opi«* 
nions  with  all  sorts  of  persons  ;*  and  he  wound  up  aH  by  a  staunch  adherence 
to  his  personal  friends,  not  one  of  whom  he  had  ever  been  known  to  fail,  or 
to  abandon.  This  made  him  the  most  loved  for  hjs  own  sake,  of  aU  the 
leaders  of  his  time  out  of  the  House,  while  in  it  be  reigned  without  stru^le 
or  compeer, — nihil  sirnik  ant  secundum. 

'*  Yet,  superior  as  Mr.  Wentworth  was  in  all  these  respects,  he  was  kept, 
strange  to  say,  from  rising  to  the  highest  point,  by  the  infhience  or  intrigites 
of  far,  less  git^  rivals.  Af  en  woncfered  at  this,  hot  (happily  for  the  repose 
of  mankind)  the  times  are  over  when  a  man  who  could  not  rule  byoUtef 
means,  did  not  scruple,  if  he  could,  to  seize  the  government  by  force,  and 
awe  even  his  prince  mto  dangerous  compliances. 

**  Mr.  Wentworth  knew  this,  but,  even  in  other  times,  weuW  nenrtf  have 
attempted  to  go  so  far,  and  he  therefbre  contented  himself  at  present  with  a 
secona  place. 

"  This,  at  the  time  we  write  of,  was  the  less  irksome,  because  the  high 
quality  and  worth,  and  stilt  more,  the  long  habit  of  bein^  considered  tne 
leader  of  his  party,  which  belonged  to  the  Premier,  induced  the  submission 
of  all  to  his  authority,  without  a  murmur. 

**  Every  body,  however,  foresaw,  frona  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  Vmr 
BMer's  resignation  would  occasion  a  contest  ibr  the  siteeession,  whioh  migl^ 
shake  the  admirustration  to  its  centre;  and  Mr.  WeiUworth  was  not  a  ja$»H 
to  submit  to  hold  a  second  rank  under  any  other  living  person. 

**  Such,  theo«  was  the  public  character  of  this  aceomi^ished  nmai  ^nd 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  observed,  in  his  connecuoi^  withr  great*  far 
nuHes*  in  the  spread  ei  himself  among  all  men  of  parlian»eniafy  power«  and 
particularly  in  uie  attachment  of  the  yoxmg  men  of  rising  taleota  Ip  his  pesr 
son,  a  promise  of  fuiuie  stwngth  which  mi^t  one  day  influence  ihfi  fate.  «f 
tbeempiie. 

,  *'  Mr.  WentwoTth's  public  diuAeis  were  CnsqiMnt  md  thi^n^^.and  i» 
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them  he  disiilayed  att  the  felicity  of  his  wit,  atid  all  the  conciliation  of  his 
manner.  But  the  ddiiz^htof  his  secret  heart  was  in  banquets  far  more  select, 
and  far  more  happy.  These  were  his  private  parties,  with  men  who  were 
•ither  independent  of  politics,  or  with  whom  politics  did  not  form  the  first 
passion  of  their  minds ;  men  who  were  of  kindred  with  himself  in  every 
thing  that  could  charm  the  taste,  or  enlighten  the  understanding.  With 
ihese,  he  continued  still  occasionally  to  live,  although  often  separated  from 
(hem  by  that  which  separates  all  who  are  not  linked  m  the  same  pursuit^-the 
struggles  of  ambition,  and  the  tumults  of  party.*' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  201 — 204. 

Now  any  bodj  who  knows  a  particle  about  the  matter  must  see  that  there 
isscaredy  a  trait  in  this  portrait  whieh  resembles  Lord  Chatham^  and  not 
one  whidi  would  not  precisely  be  given  to  Mr.  Canning,  by  a  friendly 
admirer. 

**  All  that  conld  excite  and  all  that  could  soothe." — There  was  nothing 
soothing  about  Lord  Chatham. 

*'  Feelings  attuned  to  friendshi]}." — Lord  Chatham  neither  had  nor  cared 
for  friends. 

'^  Baautifully  distinguished  in  letters." — He  was  never  distinguished  at  all 
in  them. 

His  eloquence  was  not  a  mixture  of  wit  and  reasoning.;  it  was  bold  denun* 
elation  or  sarcastic  allusbn — ^his  politics  were  so  insular^  that  the  only  thing 
he  attended  to  in  power  was  our  foreign  interests,  and  the  carrying  on  a  con* 
tinental  war.  He  was  not  loved  out  of  the  House  at  all,  but  treated  his 
colleagues  and  others  with  hauteur  and  coolness.  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  kept  from 
rising  to  the  highest  point  by  the  influence  or  intrigues  of  rivals ;  he  was  kq>t 
out  by  the  kuig's  dislike  to  him,  owing  to  Tory  denunciations  of  Hanover ; 
and  so  far  from  not  seizing  the  government  by  force,  it  was  just  the  thing  he 
did.  The  king  actually  shed  tears  when  he  saw  him  enter  the  drawing-room. 
(See  Storer's  Memoirs  of  a  celebrated  Political  and  Literary  Character.)  He 
never  was  second  in  office ;  he  had  place  before  he  came  into  power,  but  when 
he  came  into  power  at  all,  it  was  to  the  dictatorship  he  was  raised.  While 
this  part  of  the  character  applies  to  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Liverpool  exactly, 
it  has  no  kind  of  parallel  in  Lord  Chatham  ;  there  was  no  Lord  Liverpool  in  his 
time.  As  for  private  parties  and  select  banquets,  Mr.  Pitt  never  gave  them : 
he  led  a  private  life  of^the  deepest  retirement,  partly  owing  to  )m  constitu- 
tional malady,  and  partly  to  ms  naturally  unsodal  disposition.  The  writer 
in  ^e  Quarterly  must  have  hazarded  his  assertion  in  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
subject. 

• 

.Turkish  Sobriety. — At  a  table  near  us,  covered  with  a  dessert  of 
fruit  and  cakes,  sat  a  knot  of  young  Turks,  the  bucks  of  the  quarter,  pushing 
about  the  bottle  with  a  noisy  emulation,  which  did  not  con6ne  itself  to  their 
own  party,  but  brought  them  staggering  to  our  side  of  the  room,  with  tumblers 
of  wine,  pledging  repeatedly  our  healths,  and  looking  at  us  for  approbation  as 
acknowledged  masters  of  the  dxi.^-Hobhousf^s  Journey, 

Mercantile  Catechism.— «In  1662,  John  Broadgate  was  chosen 
chaplain  at  Smyrna.  He  was  a  rigid  Puritan,  and  having  prepared  a 
Catechism  for  the  instruction  of  the  factory,  stitched  in  blue  paper,  ne  sent 
out  a  bale  filled  with  it,  and  required  that  the  merchants  should  get  it  by 
heart,  and  answer  the  questions  contained  in  it,  for  which  purpose  he  cate- 
chised them  evory  Sunday  after  church.  The  factory,  however,  refused  to 
comply  with  this  disciphne,  and  after  much  disgraceful  altercation,  Mr. 
Broadgate  returned  home  in  disgust.  The  company  at  this  period  exercised 
a  rigid  censorship  over  their  officers  abroad.  The  consuls  could  not  marry 
wit&mt  their  consent,  and  the  factors  were  often  severely  reproved  for 
''  sensuality,  ^mbling.  Sabbath  breaking,  neglect  of  public  worship/*  and 
other  irregularities  of  conduct*-^i>va»/  Company,  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  WaUh. 
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.  MoRB  Turkish  La w.»In  1673^  Mr.  John  Sawyer,  a  fkctor  at  Smyrna, 
renounced  the  Christian  religion^  and  turned  Turk.  This  circum- 
stance occasioned  much  expense  and  inconvenience  to  the  company^  in 
securing  the  estates  of  his  principals  in  England. — Levant  Company,  by  Dr. 
Walsh.  [[Query :  Does  the  whole  firm  of  a  mercantile  estahUshment  in 
the  Levant  hecome  subject  to  Turkish  law^  if  one  of  the  partners  turn 
Mahomedan  ?^ 

Biography. — A  work  is  in   the  course  of  publication  in  Paris,  cdled 
*'  Biography  of  Contemporaries,"  which  we  beg  to  recommend  most  forcibly 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers.     Biographical  Dictionaries  do  not  pretend  to 
give  the  histories  of  persons  still  alive,  and  seldom  ^ive  those  who  nave  lately 
died.     Now  it  is  precisely  of  such  individuals  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  pro- 
cure information,  tor  their  works  are  scattered  if  they  are  literary  or  scientific^ 
and  if  political  or  military,  their  achievements  are  not  yet  recorded  in  history. 
Take  as  an  instance  the  name  of  Championnet,  a  French  general  of  the  Direc- 
tory ;  those  who  know  the  history  of  tne  Revolutionary  wars,  will  remember 
that  he  was  a  celebrated  general,  and  that  he  distinguished  himself  as  com- 
manding a  division  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse ;  and  afterwards 
.as  being  the  leader  of  the  famous  army  of  Italy  a^inst  Mack  ;  but  reading 
lately  a  very  clever  novel,  newly  published  in  Edmburgh,  called  "  Vittoria 
Colonna,"  in  which  General  Championnet  cuts  a  conspicuous  figure,  we 
wished  for  more  particular  information  concerning  him.    On  referring  to  Um 
18th  Livraison  of  this  Dictionary  of  Contemporaries,  we  found  a  spirited 
little  memoir  of  him,  which  satisncd  us  in  every  point.    We  have  examined 
many  other  instances  with  equal  satisfaction.    The  full  tide  of  thb  work  is 
**  Biographic  Universelle  et  Portative  des  Contemporains,  ou  Dictlontiaire 
Historique  des  Hommes  c61^bres  de  toutes  les  Nations,  morts  etvivants; 
Ouvrage  entirement  neuf,  contenant  plus  de  trois  mille  Notices  nouvelles  qui 
ne  se  trouveat  dans  aucune  Biographic,  et  r^eg^  d'aprds  des  Documents  let 
plus  authentiques  par  une  Societd  de  Publiccstes,  de  Legislateurs,  d'Hommes 
de  Lettres,  d*Artistes,  de  militaires  et  d'anciens  Magistrats.— £/n  seul  Volume 
m  8w.  cme  de  250  Portraits,"  .     . 

Rapid  CoMMONicATiON. — In  Mr.  Nicolas's  Memoir  of  Augustine  Vin- 
cent, a  herald  contemporary  with  Camden,  a  memorandum  is  given  from 
the  hand-writing  of  Vincent,  which  gives  a  brilliant  idea  of  the  improvement 
of  the  modems: — 

«  My  dwelling  is  at  Affington  in  Lincolnshire,  within  a  mile  of  Stamford, 
and  you  may  direct  any  letters  thither  by  the  waggoner  of  Stamford,  who 
comes  10  town  every  Saturday,  and  lies  at  the  Crosse  Keyes  in  White  Crosa 
Street,  and  goes  out  of  towne  every  Mundy  morning.      "  John  Vinc^vt." 

Turkish  Opium  Eaters. — Among  the  frequenters  of  the  coffee  houses 
may  be  seen  some  of  the  Teriakis  or  opium  eaters,  who  are  always  noticed 
among  the  curiosities  of  the  Turkish  capital.  Pale,  emaciated,  and  rickett^, 
sunk  into  a  profound  stupor,  or  agitated  by  the  grimaces  of  delirium,  their 
persons  are,  after  the  first  view,  easy  to  be  recognised,  and  make,  indeed,  an 
impression  too  deep  to  be  erased.  Tneir  chief  resort  is  a  row  of  coffee  houses 
in  a  shady  covert  near  the  Mosque  of  Sidtan  Solyman ;  the  increasing  at- 
tachment to  wine  hasdiminished  the  consumption  of  opium ;  but  there  are 
still  to  be  found  Teriakis  who  will  swallow  in  SLSlass  of  water  three  or  four 
lozenges,  amounting  to  one  hundred  snuns.  Incy  are  mixed  with  spices, 
and  stamped  with  the  words  Mash  alia,  me  work  of  God.^'Hodhouse's  Journey^ 

A  Quaker  in  Rome. — ^About  the  year  1661,  John  Perrot,  a  Quaker,  horn 
in  Dublin,  went  to  Italy  to  convert  the  Pope  of  Rome.  He  was  thrown  into 
^  Inquisition,  but  was  soon  after  liberated,  having  been  cotisidered  an 
insane  person ;  he  was  treated  with  mlldiMM,  and  tent  bade  to  Ireland  mt  the* 
Pope's  eiqpense,  and  on  Jiis  arrival,  he  pobliahed  a  curious  hook,  entitled, 
"  A  Battering  Ram  against  Popery."— TF^t^e/aw;  and  Walshes  History  of 
Dublin. 
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FiftBT  Hbbhew  Bi«i.Bw— 'From  the  year  1477,  wbem  tbe  psalter  apycltfed 
in  Hebrew,  different  parts  of  scilpture  in  the  orisioal  condttued  to  isso* 
from  the  press ;  and  i»  the' year  1488,  a  complete  Hebrew  bible  was  printed 
at  Soncino>  a  city  of  the  Crecnonese,  bv  a  family  ti  /ews,  who,  under  the 
adopted  name  of  Benoinati,  establi^ea  printing-presses  in  rarious  parts  ef 
Europe,  including  Constantinople.  This  department  of  typography  was 
almost  entirely  engrossed  by  the  Jews  in  Ital^,  until  the  year  1618,  when  aa 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  accompanied  with  various  readings,  and 
llabbinica]  commentaries,  proceeded  ftom  the  ^lendid  press  which  Danie} 
Bomberg  had  recently  erected  at  Venice. — M'Crie's  Historic  of  the  Rejbr^ 
motion  tn  Italy, 

'  A  QuACBa  IN  TvEicBY.-^In  1661,  a  Quaker  went  to  Constsffiftmople  ttf 
ccmwert  the  Sultan  to  Christianity.  He  was  taken  by  the  Turks  and  lodged 
in  their  lunatic  asylimi,  where  he  was  supported  for  six  months ;  but  having 
frequently  pronounoed  the  word  "  IngtHs"  he  was  brought  before  the  ean 
•f  VVinolielBea,  the  British  ambassador.  On  refusing  to  take  off  his  hat  in 
his  presence,  this  nobleman  ordered  him  to  be  bastinadoed  on  the  spot,  anci 
sent  hiai  bade  to  his  conftnement<-^i4ccot/M#  of  M«  LePdrtt  Comfcm^,  by  fke 
jRe9.  JDr,  tt^alsh,  ckapiain  mt  Conttmntinople, 

80VTHBRK  Afbican  ELOQOtNCB.-**'^  It  16  olesT  that  it  is  o«r  beat  psGef 
to  roareh  against  the  enemy  before  he  advances.  Let  not  our  towns  be  the 
•eat  of  war ;  let  not  our  houses  be  stained  with  bloodied  ;  let  the  blood  of 
tfie  enemy  be  spilt  at  a  distance  from  our  wives  and  children.  Yet  some  of 
jou  talk  ignorantly ;  your  words  are  the  words  of  children  or  of  men  eon« 
founded.  I  am  left  akneet  alone ;  my  two  brothers  have  abimdoned  me ; 
they  have  taken  wives  from  another  nation,  and  aUow  their  wives  to  direct 
thera ;  their  wives  are  their  kings !"  Then  turning  towards  his  younger 
brothers,  he  imprecated  a  curse  upon  them  if  they  should  follow  the  exanide 
•f  their  elder  brethren.  Again  addressing  the  people,  he  said,  ''  you  wm 
over  miy  head  while  I  sleep,  bat  you  now  see  that  the  wise  Maoooas  re^ieet 
me.  Had  they  not  been  our  friends,  we  must  have  fled  ere  now  before  the 
enemy."  Turning  to  Wleeloqua,  the  eighth  speaker,  he  said,  "  I  hear  you, 
my  father ;  I  understand  yon,  my  father ;  your  wor^  are  true  and  good  for 
the  ear.  It  is  good  that  we  be  instructed  by  the  Macooas.  May  e^  over- 
take the  disobedient !  May  diey  be  broken  in  pieces ! "  Be  sflent,  ye  women ! 
(addressing  them,)  '^  ye  who  plague  your  husbands,  who  steal  their  goods, 
and  give  them  to  oilers,  be  silent ;  and  hinder  not  your  husbands  and  chil- 
dren by  your  evil  words.  Be  silent,  ye  kidney  caters,*  (turning  towardb  the 
Old  men, j  ye  who  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  nrowl  about  i^henever  an  ox  b 
killed.    If  our  cattle  are  carried  off,  where  will  you  get  kidneys  ?  " 

Then  addressing  the  warriors,  he  said,  "  there  are  many  of  you  who  do 
not  deserve  to  eat  out  of  a  broken  pot ;  ye  stubborn  and  stupid  men !  consider 
what  you  have  heard,  and  obey  without  murmuring.  Hearken !  I  command 
tou,  ye  chiefs  of  the  Matcmapees,  Matclhoroos,  Myrees,  Barolongs.  and 
Bamacootas,  that  ye  proclaim  through  all  your  dans  Uie  proceedings  of  this 
day,  and  let  none  be  ignorant  And  agam  I  say,  ye  warriors,  prepare  for 
the  day  of  battle ;  let  your  shields  be  strong,  3^ur  quivers  fiill  of  arrows, 
and  your  battle-axes  sliarp  as  hunger.**  Turning  a  second  time  towards  the 
old  men  and  women,  he  said,  ^'  prevent  not  the  warrior  from  going  forth  to 
battle,  by  your  timid  counsels.  No !  rouse  up  the  warrior  to  glory,  and  he 
Aall  return  to  you  with  honourable  scars ;  fresh  marks  of  valour  shidl  cover 
his  thigh  ;t  and  then  we  shall  renew  the  war-song  and  dance,  and' rehearse 
the  (itory  of  our  ac^ietem^ts.''* 

■  ■■ " 1 1  ^1 

*  The  Aschvanariihagine  tfaatnoae  who  eat  of  tbe  kidiieys  Of  the  ox  Will  bats  aay 
oApnag ;  oi»  tlib  aeooimt,  no  ooe,  eieept  the  aged,  will  tasts  tfifm*    Haocethe  oi 
t«sn|^ttions  term  df  *<  kidiiey<«aCers,"  Syoonjrmous'with  deCli^ 

t  Tbe  wainot«<i«caivea  new  scar  oa  the  thi§h  Cor  eTtry  emoiy  they  kill  in  ballle« 
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PRICES  OF  SHARES  IK  THE  PRINCIPAL  CANALS,  DOCKS, 

WATER-WORKB,  MOfBS,  8cC. 


Jttm 


CANALS. 


Aslitoii , 
Birmiafhi 

Coventry 

snetinere  amd  Cbeit^r 

G'liind  Junction 

HodctoraAeld 

K«tinet  and  A«04  .,...*.... 

Lancaster 

Leeds  and  LiTerpogl 

Oxford 

Reftnt't^ .,. 

Rochdale 

Staflbrd  and  Worceater  . . . 

Trent  and  Mersey 

Warwick  and  Birmingham . 
W«rceaUr  ditto 


Arot. 
paid. 


DOCKS. 


Commercial 

Bast  India 

London 

St.  Catherine's 100 

WestlodU 


WATER  WORKS. 


Bast  London... 
Grand  Junction 

Kent..: 

South  London  . 
West  Middlesex 


100 

130 

17  10 

2M 

100 

1240 

133 

106 

100 

311 

fT 

18 

40 

90 

47 

35 

100 

390 

100 

700 

40 

98 

85 

96 

140 

810 

100 

1800 

100 

885 

78 

47 

QAM  COMPANIBS. 

City  of  London 100 

Ditto^New 100 

PhoenU ,...,...    50 

Imperial 

UnitedGenera]  .,<i 60 

Westmiaster...... • 


100 
100 
100 
50 
100 


100 

50 

100 

100 

60 


90 
50 
31 
50 
40 
50 


Per 
share. 


80 
83 

84  10 

47 
SOI 


II 


63 
SO 


165 
M 


f4 

61 


INSURANCE  OFFICES. 

Albion 500 

Alliance. ..;...« 100 

Ditto  Marine 100 

Atlas M 

British  Commercial 50 

Glob* 

G«%rdiaai 100 

If  ope 50 

Imperial 500 

Ditto  Life 100 

LawLUa , 100 

London..... .., S5 

Protector 90 

Rock. , 90{ 

Royal  Exchange 

MINEa 


Ami. 
paid. 


50 
10 

5 

5 

5 

100 

10 

5 
50 
10 
10 
18  10 

9 

9 
100 


88 


Ang1o.Mexican 100 

Ditto  Chili 100 

Bolanos 400  375 

Brazilian 100   90 

CoIomMaa 100  20 

Mexican 100   91 

Real  Del  Monte 400  400 

United  Mexican 40130 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aostralian  AgrlcvHii|«l  Cemp.100 

British  Iron  Ditto 100 

Canada  A^lcultural  Ditto . .  100 

Colombian  ditto  100 

General  Steam  Navigation . .  100 

Iri«li  Provincial  Bwdc. 100 

Rio  De  la  Plata  Company  ..  100 
Van  Dieman*s  Land  DRto  . .  100 
RerfrsiooarylntareatSoeiety  100 
Thames  Tunnel  Company  ..  100 
Waterloo  Bridge...........  100 

Vanxhall  Bridft 


<i'i'  I  <iifti  miftii 


Per 

share. 


55 

8  10 
4  15 

0 

4  176 

I5i 
10  5  • 
416 

03  ' 
8 

19 

9  10 


8 
37 
10 

13 
» 

7 

4 

66 

37 
100 

70 


10 


10 


>'IH»^ 


49  1» 

995 

90 

11 

6 

340 

11 


13 

10 

7 

3  16 
91  10 

9  10 

3 
55 

6 

6 
99  10 


Ln  ERAAY  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  SetifiB  of^ewf  in  tlie  Isle  of  Wight,  illustrative  of  its  pictiMqiie  Scenery, 
natural  Cmioeities,  a:iid  SeatI  of  Nobility  lAd  Gentry,  from  Drawings  by  ^.  F. 
Calvert. 

DelopY'e  Pleasant  Hislory  «f  Thomts  «f  Reading,  will  fona  tlie  TUrd  Ptet  of  Bfr. 
W.  J.  Tbavs'  Serieo  of  Early  Prose  ftoviances. 

In  the  Press,  CamelioB  Sketches.  A  Series  of  Oiigin^  Outlines  and  <^pin|ons  of 
Scenery  and  Manners;  with  l^ecoUections,  Antobiomphic,  t4terary»  Md  Topo- 
graphical.   By  (he  AnUior  of  The  Promenade  Round  Dorking. 

Mr.  WiYOlI  has  just  ready  for  poblioation.  An  inquiij  into  the  History,  Authenticity, 
and  Characteristics  of  the  Shakspeaxe  Portvaita^  with  an  Ezposi  of  the  Spurious 
Pictures  and  Prinits.    Price,  ia  Boards,  1/.  !«• 

Shortly,  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Mississippi,  by  S.  C,  B^Itsant,  JBo^ 

Omithologia,  or  the  Birds,  a  Poem ;  with  an  TntrodiKtion  to  their  Natural  IQstory, 

and  Copious  Notes,  by  Mr.  Jennings,  is  in  the  Press,  ai^d  will  app«or  in  (he  covne  ai 

the  Ai|toam.  ~ 
TheLeotareM^heMMhanies'InetkvCion,  by-tbo  same  Gentleman,  on  the  Nature 

and  Operatfons  of  the  Homaa  MkcL  wiU  alia  be  pahtisbad  in  4km  ommo  of  the 

next  Montis 
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In  the  PreM,  The  Stanley  Tales,  18mo.  Part  L  Second  Series.  BeaatifiiUj 
lustrated. 

The  Secret  Treaty  concluded  in  1670,  between  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV.,  which 
has  never  been  seen,  and  the  very  existence  of  which  has  been  only  surmised,  will  be 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Liugard,  in  the  forthcoming  Volume  of  his  History  of  England* 


WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 

A  Series  of  Practical  Instructions  in  Laodsicape-Painting  in  Water-Colours :  con- 
taining Directions  for  Sketching  from  Nature,  and  the  Application  of  Perspective ; 
Progressive  Lessons  in  Drawiog,^  from  the  tinted  Sketch  lo  the  inished  Subject :  by 
John  Clark.    Complete  in  Four  Parts. 

Six  Sheets  of  a  New  Atlas  of  India ;  being  the  Surveys  of  the  Mountainous 
Districts,  by  Captains  Hodgson,  Herbert,  and  Webb,  and  of  Bundlecund,  by  Captain 
Pranklin,  on  a  Scale  of  Four  Miles  to  an  Inch. 

Just  Published,  on  a  large  Sheet,  The  Chart  of  Health,  and  Domestic  Medical 
Guide. 

In  1  Vol.  Post  8vo.  Shaksperiana ;  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Books,  Pamphlets,  &c. 
relating  to  Shakspeare :  together  with  a  List  of  the  leading  and  esteemed  Editions  of 
Ids  collected  Works. 

Scholastic  Register,  first  Half-yearly  Part,  3s, 


PRICES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  FUNDS. 
(From  May  24  to  June  24, 1827.) 

KNOLISU  FUNDS.  niGHBST.  LOWEST.  LATEST. 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent. 206| 203J 206 

3  per  Cent.  Consols shut shut shnt 

3  per  Cent.  Reduced 86     ......     82f 85| 

3i  per  Cent.  Reduced 

New  4  per  Cents. shut    shnt  ..'...•  shut 

Long  Annuities,  expire  1860 19^    19| 191 

India  Stock,  10|  per  Cent.    shut   shut dmt 

India  Bonds,  4  per  Cent 86f.  pm 70t.  pm 86*.pm. 

Exchequer  Bills,  2d.  per  day 63f.pm.....  41t.pm.....  SStspm. 

PORSION  FUNDS. 

Austrian  Bonds,  5  per  Cent.  ......     92     91) ,  92 

Brazil  ditto,  ditto ^.,.     59| ,  66|  ,,,.,,  59 

Buenos  Ayres  ditto,  6  per  Cent.  .,     60| 57| 60) 

Chilian  ditto,  ditto 29J 27     27| 

Columbian  ditto  1822,  ditto 28) 23    26) 

Ditto  ditto  1824,  ditto   32) 27     30) 

Danish  ditto,  3  per  Cent 62f 61     62) 

French  Rentes,  5  per  Cent lOlf 100    lOlf 

Ditto  ditto,  3  per  Cent 72) 70     72) 

Greek  Bonds,  5  per  Cent. 18J 15     ig) 
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AMERICAN  NAVY. 

Personal  Narratiye  of  Tnreh  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  18t6,  Illiis- 
trated  by  Plates.  With  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  the  American  Navy.  By 
Lieut,  the  Hon.  Frederic  Fitzgerald  De  Roos,  Royal  Navy.    1827. 

The  6r8t  thing  that  struck  us  in  Mr.  De  Roos's  Personal  Narratiye 
of  Travels  in  the  United  States  is,  that  in  order  to  view  that  great 
nation,  he  had  a  month's  leave  of  absence  from  Halifax,  of  which 
nine  days  were  unhappily  consumed  in  his  passage  to  New  York. 
We  were  therefore  tempted  to  settle  the  lieutenant's  chronology,  and 
find  his  time  was  occupied  in  the  following  manner:-— 

At  New  York  he  landed  after  nightfall,  24th  May,  1826, 
«  gaided  by  the  lights  of  the  city,"  and  proceeded  with  his  companion. 
Major  Yorke,  to  the  theatre.  'Fhe  next  morning,  (May  25,)  '^  being 
anxious  to  push  on,"  at  twelve  o'clock  he  embarked  in  the  steam-boat 
for  Philadelphia ;  passed  with  the  greatest  rapidity  by  numerous 
detached  farms  and  houses,  '^  as  far  as  he  could  distinguish  objects 
through  an  odious  fog ; "  arrived  at  Trenton  at  nine  at  night ;  embarked 
the  next  morning  (26th)  at  five  for  Philadelphia,  and  arrived  there 
at  ten.  ^  As  we  were  (observes  the  lieutenant)  only  to  stop  there  two 
hour^t  we  immediately  proceeded  to  deliver  our  letters.'^  At  twelve, 
sure  enough,  he  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  where  he  arj^fwl  at  three 
in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  found  there  was  just  room  for  his 
companion  and  himself  in  a  coach  which  was  to  start  at  half-past 
four.  At  twelve  on  the  same  day,  Saturday,  to  his  great  joy,  he 
arrived  at  Washington ;  and  on  Monday  the  29th,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  left  it  by  the  mail  on  his  way  back,  and  at  one 
arrived  at  Baltimore.  On  the  30th,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  Philadelphia,  which  he  reached  at  night  on  the  31st 
of  May.  The  next  day,  June  1st,  he  embarked  for  New  York,  where 
he  arrived  in  tlie  evening,  staid  four  clear  days,  and  started  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  for  Boston  by  way  of  Albany.  On  the  7th,  at 
three  a.  m.  he  arrived  at  Albany  by  the  steam-boat,  having  come  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  seventeen  hours,  including  stoppages ;  and 
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having  founds  uoluckily,  that  the  mail  had  started^  wa9  obliged  to 
stay  five  hours  in  that  city,  and  then  went  off  in  an  accommodation 
•tage  for  Boston.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  Toth  June,) 
arrived  at  Boston  too  late  for  the  table  d'hote,  and  securea  a  passage 
in  the  Eostport  packet,  which  sailed  at  four  o'clock. 

Mr.  De  Roo8*s  time  was  therefore  arranged  as  follows: — 
.      New  York   ...^ ^ J  day. 

Fog  and  joaruey  to  Philadelphia f  day.^ 

Philadelphia    *. ' ^  day. 

Journey  to  Washington  1     day. 

Washington • lA  day. 

Journey  to  Baltimore f  ^^y* 

At  Baltimore    l|  day. 

Journey  to  Philadelphia...^ |  day. 

At  Philadelphia 1     day. 

Journey  to  New  York 1     day. 

At  New  York 4    days. 

Journey  to  Boston  • • •  4    days. 

At  Boston,  that  indefinite  fraction  of  a 
day,  which  is  between  too  late  for  din* 
nerand  4  p.m.;  say  • tV^^7- 

The  gallant  lieutenant  was  thus  sixteen  days  in  the  United  States, 
besides  a  day  that  he  was  detained  on  bis  return  atEIastport,  a  village 
on  the  boundary  towards  New  Brunswick.  Of  his  sixteen  days,  eight- 
and-a-half  were  spent  in  rest,  refreshment,  and  observation ;  the 
remainder  in  locomotion,  in  steamers,  in  fog,  and-  stage  coaches. 

We  do  not  make  this  analysis  to  detract  from  the  lieutenant^s  merit. 
The  briefness  of  his  stay  in  the  United  States  displays  his  activity 
not  less  than  his  patriotism ;  for  he  observes,  on  sailing  from  Eastport 
fn  an  English  vessel,  **  I  must  confess,  that  finding  myself  once  more 
under  English  colours,  was  not  a  little  agreeable  to  me."  But  though 
an  abode  of  three  weeks  nnder  a  foreign  jurisdiction  was  too  long 
for  his  feelings,  it  was  necessarily  too  short  to  enable  him  to  give 
much  novel  information  of  the  country  visited,  especially  as  the 
leading  facts  concerning  it  have  been  ascertained  by  former  travellers. 
It  was  known,  before  Mr.  De  Roos*s  visit,  that  the  United  States  were 
inhabited  by  a  people  of  Teutonic  extraction,  speaking  a  language 
derived  from  the  Saxon,  acquainted  with  many  of  the  arts  of  life ;  and 
it  was  indeed  sufficiently  established,  that  tillage  was  not  unknown  to 
them,  before  our  travellers  saw  some  of  their  farms  through  the  fog 
from  tbe  Philadelphia  steam-boat.  In  fact,  as  the  peculiarities  of 
America  are  less  obvious,  so  it  would  need  more  time  to  observe  any 
thing  worth  relating,  than  if  a  traveller  from  Europe  were  transported, 
for  the  first  time,  to  Timbuctoo. 

Human  powers  are  limited,  as  a  great  author  has  justly  observed; 
and  though  Professor  Hamilton  professes  to  teach  Greek  in  fifty 
hours,  we  doubt  whether  in  three  times  fifty  hours,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy  acquires  a  title  to  pass  «  judgment  on  a  great  continent. 

Considering,  however,  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  lieutenant 
laboured,  from  his  necessity  of  **  pushing  on,"  it  is  remarkable  that 
so  much  of  his  little  work  is  worth  reading ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  striking 
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proof  of  t]»e  advantage  which  he  has  over  travellers  in  gwleral — the 
advantage  of  knowing  something.  By  dint  of  naturally  good  abilities, 
aided  by  seven  years  study  on  board  his  majesty's  ships  of  war,  Mr. 
De  Roos  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  head  and  stern  of  a 
ship,  and  with  many  minor  points  of  knowledge  comprehended  within 
those  limits ;  and  as  some  portion  of  his  eight  days  and  a  half  was 
spent  in  visits  to  the  dock-yards  of  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Boston,  he  has  given  some  information  on  a  subject  of 
interest  in  this  country.  Under  this  head,  however,  it  is  desirable  to 
separate  his  facts  from  his  speculations,  though  botli  are  worthy  of 
attention. 

Firs^  for  his  facts. — At  the  yard  at  Washington  he  saw  two  frigates 
on  the  slips ;  one  constructed  on  the  latest  and  most  approved 
principles  of  the  American  builders.  "  Her  timbers  were  close  together, 
her  shape  remarkable  for  a  very  full  bow  and  a  perfectly  straight  side. 
She  hact  a  round  stem,  but  its  rake  and  flatness,  combined  with  the 
judicious  construction  of  her  quarter-galleries,  gave  it  quite  the  appear- 
ance of  being  square." — p.  17. 

By  the  way,  how  strange  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  art  of  ship-building 
every  thing  is  yet  entirely  empirical ;  and  that  though  when  a  ship  is 
boilt,  it  can  be  confidently  predicted  that  it  will  float,  it  can  scarcely 
be  guessed  whether  it  will  sail.  In  a  country  like  England,  which  h 
indebted,  or  for  a  long  time  believed  that  it  was  Indebted,  for  its 
independence  to  its  naval  power — with  the  greatest  mechanical  inge- 
nuity among  the  people,  and  the  highest  scientific  excellence  among 
the  learned  classes,  scarcely  any  thing  has  been  done  to  ascertain  how 
a  ship  can  be  best  made  to  sail ;  very  little  attempted — ^very  little 
attempted  notr,  though  more  now  than  at  any  former  time.  The 
Baltimore  people  were  famous  in  the  war  for  building  schooners  which, 
as  Mr.  De  Roos  expresses  it,  '*  puzzled  our  cruFsers.*'     In  one  of  the 

Srivate  yards,  Mr.  De  Roos  met  with  a  builder  who  had  a  book  of 
rafts  of  all  the  fastest  sailing  ones ;  but  he  adds,  **  after  an  hour 
spent  in  entreaty  I  could  not  induce  him  to  part  with  one  leaf  of  the 
precious  volume.  Though  provoked  at  his  refusal,  I  could  not  help 
admiring  the  public  spirit  which  dictated  his  conduct,  for  the  ofier  I 
made  him  must  have  been  tempting  to  a  person  in  his  station  of  life.''* 
-^p.  38.  Strange  that,  with  all  our  science,  with  our  boundless  means 
of  investigating  and  experimenting,  we  should  be  reduced  to  pirate 
firom  the  empiricism  of  American  mechanics. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  scores  of  the  most  trifling  matters  to 
which  more  attention  has  been  paid,  than  to  this. — ^To  return  to  Mr. 
DeRooe. 

He  saw  also  at  Washington  a  frigate,  the  Potomac,  hauled  up  on 
ways  in  a  cradle,  an  expedient  called  Porter's  cradle,  after  its  inventor, 
Conunodore  Porter  (a  little  gentleman  with  an  enormous  cocked  hat 
who  is  swaggering  at,  and  as  Mr.  De  Roos  calls  it,  puzzling  the 
Spaniards  with  a  Mexican  squadron).  The  Americans,  it  seems,  have 


*  '*  There  we  saw  a  echooner  building  fortbe  pun>oie  of  tmiig|ling  en  the  eoeeti  of 
China.  Erezy  thing  wit  lecnficed  to  twiftoete,  tadllhiak  she  was  the  moat  )owtlj 
Ttaiel  I  erer  saw." — p.  38. 
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pot  had  moDey  enough  to  spend  on  dry  docks,  and  they  have  adopted 
this  expedient  for  examining  the  bottoms  of  vessels  where  there  is  little 
tide.  The  hauling  up  was  easy,  but  the  ground  bad  given  way  under 
her  stern,  and  the  inclination  had  been  altered,  so  that  Mr.  De  Rous 
doubts  very  much  whether  she  will  ever  be  got  down  again.  But 
this  is  a  speculation.  We  will  bet  two  to  one  she  will.  Besides,  if 
she  is  not,  it  is  no  objection  to  the  plan^  (in  which  the  mechanical 
enterprise  of  the  Americans  shines,)  for  the  substratum  may,  in  another 
instance,  easily  be  ttiade  firm. 

At  the  same  place  is  a  foundry  of  tanks,  and  a  manufactory  of 
blocks,  the  shells  of  which  are  made  of  several  pieces  bolted  together. 
They  are  said  to  be  stronger  than  those  made  by  the  boasted  machinery 
at  Portsmouth ;  and  the  operation,  Mr.  De  Roos  says,  is  '^  andoubtedly 
much  less  complicated."  **  The  sheds,"  he  says,  "  under  which  they 
build  their  ships,  are  not  of  an  approved  constmction.*' — p.  18.  Is  Mr. 
De  Roos  aware  how  recently  it  is  that  ships  were  first  built  juuder 
sheds  in  England  ? 

At  Philadelphia  he  saw  on  the  stocks,  the  Pennsylvania,  a  three- 
decker,  which  is  said,  by  the  Americans,  to  be  the  largest  ship  in  the 
world ;  **  but,"  says  Mr.  De  Roos,  '*  I  believe  her  scantling  to  be 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  our  Nelson.  There  were  not  more  than 
twenty  people  employed  about  her ;  but  every  thing  was  in  readiness, 
so  that  at  an  emergency  she  could  soon  be  launched.  She  has  a  round 
stern,  and  mounts  135  guns,  including  those  on  her  gangways.  There 
was  also  a  round-sterned  60  gun  frigate  on  the  stocks.  I  was  struck 
with  the  circumstance  of  her  having  a  trough  of  rock-salt  running 
fore  and  aft  her  kelson,  and  learned  that  this  application  was  supposed 
to  possess  a  chymical  property  of  preserving  the  wood  from  aecay.'* 
—p.  41.  This  is  the  thousand  and  second  scheme  against  dry-rot 
And  wet-rot.  ^*  The  tanks  intended  for  the  frigate,  formed  a  platform  ; 
the  wing  tanks  being  fitted  to  the  side  of  the  vessel."  This  is  an 
improvement.  It  seems  to  be  a  plan  with  the  Americans  to  allow 
their  ships  to  continue  on  the  stocks  till  wanted  for  service.  They 
are'  probably  enabled  to  preserve  them  much  better  in  that  state  than 
in  ordinary  in  their  harbours.  The  plan  would  be  worthy  of  conside- 
ration here ;  but  in  America,  the  necessity  for  it  is  more  imperative  ; 
as  the  waters  of  many  of  the  American  harbours,  and  probably  the 
rapid  changes  of  temperature,  are  destructive  to  ships  in  ordinary. 

The  yard  at  New  York  is  not  much  larger  than  that  at  Phila-^ 
delphia.  Mr.  De  Roos  there  saw  a  60  gun  frigate  building ;  and  went 
on  board  the  Boston,  a  sloop  of  26  guns.  To  avoid  the  weakness 
resulting  from  the  break,  which  is  always  made  (in  England)  in  the 
after  part  of  the  lower  decks  of  vessels  of  this  description,  in  order 
to  give  greater  accommodation  to  the  officers,  it  was  laid  so  as  ta 
form  a  plane  inclinbg  to  the  stem. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  American  vessels  is  the  flatness  of  their 
decks.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  ship's  sides  from  being 
forced  out  by  the  flattenbg  of  an  arched  deck ;  and  the  result  is, 
that  the  lee  guns  are  more  easily  worked. 

He  here  saw  the  Ohio,  a  two-decker,  but  with  a  poop  and  gvns 
on  htr  gangways,  carrying  102  guns;  in  ordinary — not  housed  over. 
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A  more  splendid  ship  lie  never  beheld ;  but,  though  built  only  seven 
years,  rapidly  falling  to  decay  from  want  of  common  attention  and 
care.  ,  The  remark  of  Mr.  De  Roos  on  this  subject  is  curious.  '^  I 
afterwards  learned  that  this  vessel  was  an  instance  of  the  cunning, 
I  will  not  call  it  wisdom,  which  frequently  actuates  the  policy  of  the 
Americans.  They  fit  out  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  their  ship- 
building in  a  most  complete  and  expensive  style,  commanded  by  their 
best  officers,  and  manned  with  a  war  compliment  of  their  choicest 
seamen.  She  proceeds  to  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  she 
falls  in  with  the  'fleets  of  the  European  powers,  exhibits  before  them 
her  magnificent  equipment,  displays  her  various  perfections,  and  leaves 
them  impressed  with  exaggerated  notions  of  the  maritime  power  of 
the  country  which  sent  her  forth.  She  returns  to  port,  having  effected 
her  object ;  and  such  is  the  parsimony  of  the  marine  department,  that 
she  is  denied  the  common  expences  of  repair,'* — p.  63.  Repairing  is 
difficult  on  account  of  the  want  of  docks. 

Here  too  Mr.  Dc  Roos  saw  the  extreme  difficulty  the  Americans  ex« 
perience  in  manning  their  navy ;  a  large  bounty  is  offered  to  seamen, 
but  it  does  not  procure  a  sufficient  number ;  and  a  receiving  ship  is 
fitted  up  with  masts  and  yards  to  drill  landsmen.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  he  was  in  the  yard;  only  two  men,  on^  a  landsman,  had  been 
procured,  with  which  day's  progress  the  officer  was  well  satisfied, 
though  a  frigate  and  sloop  were  fitting  for  sea,  and  greatly  in  want  of 
hands.    The  Fulton  steam-frigate  is  considered  a  failure. 

In  his  account  of  the  yard  at  Boston,  nothing  is  so  remarkable,  as 
that,  in  his  short  stay  there,  he  was  able  to  visit  it  at  all.  It  is  two  miles 
from  the  city.  It  is  large,  nearly  100  acres.  Two  ships  of  102  guns, 
finished,  but  not  launched,  were  varnished  over  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  decay. 

The  mode  of  building  In  all  the  dock-yards  is  uniform.  The 
plan  Mr.  De  Roos  understood  to  be  this :  ^*  On  the  model  of  every 
ship  to  be  built,  a  committee  is  held,  the  draft  determined  on,  and 
transmitted  to  the  builders  of  the  dock-yards ;  and  as  periodical  in- 
spections take  place,  no  deviation  from  the  model  can  occur.  Their 
system  of  classification,  and  admirable  adherence  to  approved  models, 
have  been  attended  by  the  most  beneficial  results ;  which  are  visible  in 
the  beauty  and  excellent  qualities  of  the  shijis  of  the  United  States.'* 

On  the  new  system,  the  Americans  divide  their  ships  into  five 
classes,  viz.-^hree-deckers,  two-deckers  of  102  guns,  frigates  of  60 
guns,  corvettes  of  22  guns,  and  schooners. 

We  have  faithfully  extracted  all  the  facts  possessing  any  novelty, 
or  conveying  any  instruction,  which  Mr.  Dc  Roos  deriv^  from  obser- 
vation or  local  inquiry ;  for  the  official  list  of  the  American  navy  might 
have  been  gathered  from  newspapers,  either  English  or  American. 

We  certainly  wish  he  had  not  been  under  so  pressing  a  necessity  for 
^  pushing  on ;"  and  that  he  had  possessed  more  knowledge,  we  mean  more 
accurate  mechanical  knowledge,  though  he  has  had  enough  to  admire 
and  learn  from  the  mechanical  excellence  of  the  Americans.  The  me- 
chanical skill  of  England  is  superior  to  that  of  the  continental  nations  of 
Europe ;  that  of  the  Scotch  is  boasted  of  by  the  ancient  nation,  as  supe- 
rior to  that  of  England  ;  and  that  of  the  Americans,  who  are  called  by 
the  Chinamen  two-chop  Scotch,  is  perhaps  superior  to  eithei.     What 
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it  is  that  gave  superiority  to  the  inechaDical  skill  of  Englaady  is  not 
easily  determined  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  a  country 
where  the  scarcity  of  labour  continually  stimulates  roan  to  inrentions 
for  economizing  it,  the  mechanical  genius  of  the  English  race  has 
been  carried  to  the  highest  .pitch.  If,  as  one  of  our  friends  has  re- 
marked, the  smallness  of  the  American  navy  makes  it  the  less 
wonderful  that  it  was  excellently  well  manned ;  that  very  circum- 
stance, and  the  newness  and  uuexpensiveness  of  its  establishments, 
makes  it  more  remarkable,  that  its  mathriel  and  organization  was  so 
perfect.  It  is  extremely  creditable  to  the  civil  administration  of  their 
little  navy.  Besides,  turn  it  as  we  will,  it  was  remarkable,  when  we  con- 
sider the  advantages  of  organization,  of  habit,  of  confidence,— when 
we  consider  how  few  officers  in  the  American  navy  could,  at  thd 
breaking  out  of  the  last  war,  have  ever  been  in  an  action,  it  was  re- 
markable, we  say,  that  they  acquitted  themselves  as  they  did. 

The  general  feeling  of  Mr.De  Roos  on  seeing  their  first  dock-yard, 
was  that  of  disappointment — apparently  from  the  want  of  attention 
to  forms  and  appearances  as  well  as  essentials,  which  is  to  be  found 
where  there  is  a  superabundance  of  wealth  and  labour.  The  sentry 
admitted  him  and  his  companion  without  difficulty:  ^'  He  guessed  we 
were  at  liberty  to  see  any  part  of  it  we  pleased.*'  There  was  no  re- 
sidence for  any  officer,  except  a  house  for  the  commissioner  or  captain ; 
and  great  part  of  the  area  was  unoccupied.  But  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  Americans  have  six  dock-yards  for  forty-six  vessels* 
He  remarked  too,  that  at  New  York  the  fitting  out  of  two  ships 
created  mdre  confusion  and  disorder  than  would  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  fitting  out  of  twenty  at  Portsmouth ;  but  the  Elnglisb  navy  is 
ten  times  as  great  as  the  American. 

As  Mr.  Dc  Boos,  in  his  eight  days  and  a  quarter,  has  really  seen 
more  of  the  American  navy  than  perhaps  any  Englishman  who  has 
written  on  the  subject,  his  speculations  on  the  question — Whether 
America  can  speedily  become  a  great  naval  power  ? — are  worthy  of 
attention.  The  subject  is  one  which  an  Englishman  can  scarcely 
approach  in  an  eqnal  temper  of  mind,  without  too  much  apprehension, 
or  an  overweening  confidence,  by  which  he  seeks  to  dispel  that  ap- 
prehension. 

Mr.  De  Boos  quotes  and  adopts  the  arguments  of  a  Mr.  Halibnrton, 
in  a  pamphlet,  '*  which,  he  regrets  to  find^  is  at  present  confined  to 
private  circulation."    The  argument  is  as  follows: — 

*'  It  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  as  it  unfortunately  is  by  many,  that 
America  must  inevitably  become  a  great  maritime  power.  Many  predict  that 
she  will  be  so,  because  she  possesses  a  great  extent  of  coast,  has  the  means  ,  ^ 

of  supporting  an  immense  population,  and  abounds  in  rich  productions, 
with  which  she  can  carry  on  an  extensive  foreign  trade. 

'^  It  must  be  admitted,  that  a  country  so  situated  may  become  very 
powerful  upon  the  ocean ;  and  it  is  highly  pn^ble,  that  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  will  very  soon  be  a  valuabk  addition  to  the  fleets  of  any  of  the 
European  powers  in  future  wars.  But  let  it  be  recollected,  that  France  and 
Spain  possess  all  the  advantages  which  have  been  enumerated,  and  yet  their 
united  naval  force  has  ever  been  unable  to  overpower  that  of  Great  Britain. 
And  to  what  is  it  owing  that  thirty  millions  of  Frenchmen,  aided  by  ten 
millions  of  Spaniards,  are  unable  to  equip  and  man  fleets  sufficiently  powerful 
to  destroy  the  navy  fA  an  island  which  does  not  possess  half  that  population  ? 
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Principally  to  this ;  that  the  inhahitantt  of  the  inlatid  parts  of  France  and 
Spain,  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  their  population,  reside  in  a  oountrr- 
which  affords  them  the  means  of  subsistence,  without  obliging  them  to  seek 
it  abroad ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  indisjKMed  to  encounter  the  hardships  of 
a  seaman's  life :  whereas.  Great  Britain  is  eyery  where  surrounded  by  the 
ocean ;  the  most  inland  parts  of  the  idand  being  not  yery  distant  from  the 
•ea ;  and  as  the  productions  of  the  soil  would  not  support  a  yery  numerous 
population,  a  large  portion  of  its  people  are  oompdied  to  seek  their  sub* 
sbtence  by  enga^ng  in  the  fisheries,  or  in  Uie  coasting  and  foreign  trade ; 
and  it  is  mm  this  hardy  and  enterprising  portion  of  her  suligects,  that  Great 
Britain  derives  the  means  of  establishing  and  maintaining  her  superiority 
upon  the  ocean. 

*'  Now  it  is  eyident,  that  the  United  States  of  Ammca,  ev&i  now,  resemble 
the  countries  of  France  and  Spaiuin  this  particular  more  than  Great  Britain  ; 
and  as  their  people  recede  from  the  ocean,  and  plant  themselyes  in  the  valleya 
beyond  the  All^hany  mountains,  the  resemblance  will  be  still  greater.  By 
iax  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  distant  regions  will  liye  and 
die  without  eyer  haying  placed  their  feet  upon  the  deck  of  a  ship ;  an4 
will  consequently  add  nothing  to  the  maritime  population  of  the  country : 
the  rich  productions  of  their  fertile  yalleys  will  find  their  wajr  to  New 
Orleans,  and  there  proyide  abundant  means  of  carrying  on  foreign  trade : 
but  the  earriers  of  toese  productions  to  the  foreign  market  will  either  be 
foreigners,  or  natives  of  the  Athmtic  states. 

'^  It  is  to  those  states  then  that  America  must  look  to  provide  the  seameii 
who  are  to  man  her  navy ;  and  among  those.  New  York  and  New  En^^d 
will  stand  pre-eminent.  The  southern  states  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas^ 
and  Creorgia,  it  is  true,  carry  on  an  extensive  foreign  trade ;  but  independent 
of  their  being  destitute  of  any  yery  commodieus  harbours  for  ships  of  war 
of  the  larger  classes,  their  climate  and  the  nature  of  their  ixypulatio^t 
equally  unfit  them  to  produce  hardy  and  enterprising  mariners.  They  have 
few,  if  any,  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisjieries ;  and  are  therefore  destitute  of 
that  first  great  nursery  for  seamen. 

*'  The  mercantile  sea-ports  to  the  southward  of  the  Delaware,  will  doubt- 
less produce  a  very  respectable  number  of  sailors  at  the  commencement  of  a 
war ;  but  as  it  is  notorious,  that  merchants  usually  navisate  their  vessels 
with  the  smallest  number  of  hands,  the  employment  of  tnese  men  in  the 
navy,  in  a  country  where  the  labouring  dasses  cannot  provide  substitutes 
for  them,  will  not  oql^  be  productive  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  roerr 
cantile  intorest ;  but  will  render  it  difflcmt,  if  not  impracticable,  for  th^ 
American  navy  to  procure  further  recruits  from  the  southern  states  after  it 
has  made  its  first  sweep  from  the  ships  of  the  merchants ;  for  surdy  those 
who  are  destined  to  wrest  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  fVom  Great  Britain,  wlH 
not  be  selected  from  the  indolent  slaves  of  the  southern  planters. 

*'  I  submit  it  then  (continues  Mr.  Haliburton)  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  will  reflect  seriondy  upon  this  subject,  whether  the  maritime 
population  of  the  United  States  of  America  must  not  be  principally  derive^ 
Irom  New  York  and  New  England.  --------  Let  us  then  view  tlieir 

present  situation,  and  consider  whether  there  is  much  probability  of  their 
increasing  the  means  they  now  possess  of  adding  to  the  naval  strength  of 
thdr  country. 

"  The  states  of  New  York  and  New  England  are  now  old  settled  countries. 
The  populatioil  of  the  former  may  become  more  numerous  in  the  back  petto 
of  the  country,  but  an  increase  in  that  quarter  will  add  but  little  to  hif 
maritime  strength.  But  New  P^ngland,  and  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Nei|r 
York,  are  already  so  fully  peopled,  that  frequent  emigrations  talce  place  from 
them  to  the  inland  states.  Massachussets  does  not,  and  I  believe  we  may  sayl 
cannot,  raise  within  herself  bread  to  support  her  present  population ;  and  there- 
fore never  can  increase  her  numbers  very  rapidly ;  while  the  western  territory 
ofiers  to  her  youth  the  tempting  prospect  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  in  that 
rich  country,  upon  easier  terms  than  they  can  procure  it  withip  her  limits*  *. 
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*'  Let  it  not  then  be  deemed  chimerical  to  8ay>  that  America  has  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  becoming  a  great  naval  power.  -...-••-•  When 
Ihoae  fertile  valleya  of  the  western  territory  are  all  full^  occapied>  and  no 
longer  hold  out  a  temptation  to  the  youth  of  the  Athmtic  states  to  remove 
thither^  then  they  must  follow  the  examf>leof  their  ancestors  in  Great  Britain; 
and  if  the  soil  oi  their  native  country  will  not  yield  them  a  subsistence,  ther 
must  seek  it  from  the  sea  which  washes  its  shores.  But  that  day,  I  thinl 
it  will  be  admitted  by  all,  is  far  distant,"  &c.— ^.  76. 

**  Such  (says  Mr.  De  Roos)  is  die  argument  of  Mr.  Halibnrton^  to  which 
I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  so  extensive  is  the  Une  of  sea  coast  of  our 
own  Korth  American  colonies,  and  so  admiraUe  a  nursery  do  they  affOTd  for 
the  rearing  of  seamen,  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  they  would  soon  prove 
very  powmnl  competitors  with  the  United  States  upon  the  sea,  even  without 
the  aid  of  the  motner  country*  •----••  The  growing  preponderance 
of  the  inland  states,  bids  fair  to  oppose  a  powerful  obstacle  to  sudi  an 
occurrence  (as  war).  So  little  importance  did  Mr.  Jeffa-soh  attach  to  die 
mmtime  interests  of  the  United  States,  that  during  his  presidency  he  went 
die  length  of  recommending  the  abandonment  of  the  carrying  trade,  &c. 

'*  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  American  maritime  states 
pcrrist  in  the  notion,  that  as  their  merchant  service  is  nearly  as  extensive  as 
the  British,  so  they  could,  upon  a  sudden  emergency,  man  a  naval  armament 
with  equal  facility.  Than  tnis  theory  nothing  can  oe  more  fallacious.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  their  trade,  that  their  vessels,  which  are  chiefly  worked  by 
foreign  seamen,  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  Uie  globe,  and  are  not  available 
for  immediate  and  unexpected  demands.  The  government,  destitute  of  the 
powers  of  impressment,  and  thrown  upon  its  pecuniary  resources,  would  be 
eompelled  to  bid  high  in  the  market  for  hirea  assistance ;  and  thus  intrust 
to  mercenary  hands  the  protection  of  her  coasts,  and  the  honour  of  her 
iag/'— p.  79. 

There  is  in  this  joint  argument  some  good  sense,  mixed  with  much 
that  is  childish,  and  some  show  of  probabilities  unfortunately  con- 
tradicted by  admitted  facts. 

Lieutenant  De  Roos  adopts  as  an  axiom  from  Mr.  Haliburton,  that 
no  man  goes  to  sea,  who,  without  doing  so,  can  get  salt  to  bis  porridge  ; 
an  axiom  which  we  should  liavc  ^^  guessed  "  he  would  have  been  led  to 
doubt  by  his  own  experience ;  for  not  only  is  it  probable,  that  he  has 
some  patrimony,  but  he  is  certainly  a  young  man  of  decent  abilities,  very 
capable  of  gaining  a  livelihood  in  any  less  irksome  profession.  It  is 
rather  awkward  of  the  lieutenant,  after  he  has  adopted  Mr.  Hall- 
burton's  argument,  which  proves,  if  it  prove  any  thing,  that  no  American 
will  go  to  sea  now  an  easy  subsistence  is  open  to  him  on  the  laud,  to 
admit  the  fact,  that  the  American  merchant  service  Is  nearly  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  British;  which  proves,  that  some  Americans  do  go 
to  sea. 

If  the  example  of  America  shows  that  the  absence  of  poverty  docs 
not  prevent  men  from  turning  to  maritime  pursuits,  the  example  of 
Ireland,  a  country  of  which  every  part  is  within  a  day*s  journey  of  the 
sea,  is  a  proof  that  poverty  alone  will  not  make  men  sailors.  The 
Teasels  registered  in  all  the  ports  of  Ireland  in  ISlJ^Cthc  year  we  first 
turn  to,  and  one  is  just  like  another,)  amounted  only  to  1,204,  and 
64,693  tons,  a  twenty-fifth  part  probably  of  the  amount  of  the 
American  commercial  navy,  though  the  population  of  America  was,  to 
that  of  Ireland,  scarcely  as  five  to  three. 

If  Mr.  Haliburton  asks  why  the  Americans  should  be  more  dan- 
gerous naval  enemies  than  thirty  millions  of  Frenchmen,  aided  by  ten 
millions  of  Spaniards,  we  answer^  *'  because  they  are  not  Freuchmen 
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and  Spaniards;'^  and  because  the  fact  U  undonbtedy  that  they  have 
already  a  great  commercial  mariue. 

Wh^n  Mr.  Haliburton  says,  that  the  United  States  of  America 
resemble  the  coantries  of  France  and  Spain  more  than, Great  Britain, 
in  the  fancied  necessity  which  he  supposes  drives  men  to  sea,  he  is 
certainly  mistaken.  The  working  people  of  the  United  Kingdom^ 
live  probably  in  a  greater  state  of  affluence  than  those  of  France,  - 
certainly  than  that  of  Spain ;  yet  it  has  a  far  larger  navy  in  proportion 
to  its  popnlation  than  either  of  those  coantries.  The  working  popii* 
lation  of  America  is  better  off  than  that  part  of  our  own  people.  Yet 
it  has  a  still  greater  commercial  navy  in  proportion  to  that  population 
than  the  United  Kingdom. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  there  is  no  fact  more  undoubted  than 
this— -of  all  the  qualities  which  the  North  Americans  have  inherited 
from  their  English  forefathers,  no  one  is  more  strongly  implanted  in 
them,  than  maritime  enterprise.  They  are  co-partuers  with  ns  in  the 
trade,  the  piracy,  the  naval  warfare  of  the  world.  While  Lord 
Cochrane  is  Bghting  for  the  Greeks,  Admiral  Guise  for  the  Perurians,' 
Captain  Norton  for  the  Brazilians  against  Admiral  Brown,  who  is 
for  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Commodore  Porter  commands  the 
squadron  of  Mexico,  and  his  countrymen  are  swarming  in  Colombian 
privateers.  The  instance  which  came  under  Mr.  De  Roos's  obser-> 
▼ation,  of  the  schooner  built  at  Baltimore,  to  smuggle  on  the  coast  of 
Clnna,  is  an  exemplification  of  the  alertness  of  the  Americans  to  seize, 
at  whatever  risk,  the  chances  of  gain  which  the  most  distant  sea 
presents  to  them ;  not  that  the  Jonathans  who  narigated  the  smuggler, 
night  not  obtain  *'  the  means  of  subsistence''  at  home,  without  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  tlie  supposed  law  of  human 
nature,  which  leads  man  above  all  things  to  dread  a  wet  jacket. 

In  the  season  of  1818-19,  according  to  the  evidence  before  the 
Lords  Committee  on  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  China  0821, 
Appendix  F,)  American  ships  imported  into  China  to  the  value  of 
iO/)17,l51  dollars,  and  exported  9/)41,755  dollars.  In  the  year 
1826  there  was  employed,  in  the  trade  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States,  87,852  tons  of  British,  and  181,033  tons  of 
American  shipping.^— 4CK)0  American  vessels,  and  60,000  American 
sailors,  are  employed  yearly  in  the  fisheries  of  Labrador  and  New-^ 
foondland.  ^'  I  suppose,"  says  Mr.  Uiiiacke,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Emigration  Committee,  (22d,  March,  1826,)  **  that  40,000 
American  seamen  are  employed  in  the  fishery ;  and  I  think  we  have 
■ot  a  third  of  that  number.  I  am  sure  there  are  not  more  than  20,000 
10  the  English  fishery,  taking  all  Newfoundland,  and  every  thing 
else.''  This  refers  to  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  and  shores  of 
owr  own  colonies;  a  fishery  which  the  Americans  carry  on  partly 
under  permission,  and  parUy  in  defiance  of  law,  and  in  spite  of 
hindrances. 

We  do  not  adduce  these  scattered  facts  as  at  all  conclusive  as  to 
the  prospects  or  comparative  progress  of  the  commercial  marine  of 
the  two  nations ;  but  to  show,  by  the  activity  and  success  of  the 
Americans,  in  the  most  remote  commerce,  in  the  most  laborious 
fishery,  and  in  a  case  in  which  they  are  our  rivab  in  the  trade  between 
their  country  and  our  own,  how  utterly  unfounded  is  the  idea,  that 
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there  is  any  thing  in-  the  favourable  circamstances  of  their  labouring 
]>opulation,  likely  to  turn  them  from  maritime  occupations. 

Mr.  Haliburton  seems  to  imagine,  that  the  amount  of  population  on 
the  coast  does  not  depend  on  the  profitable  occupation  which  they  can 
find  in  commerce,  bijt  that  the  amount  of  commerce  must  depend  on 
the  population  of  the  coast.  It  was  an  idea  somewhat  similar  to  this, 
which  induced  a  projector  to  propose  to  Louis  XIV.  to  multiply,  God 
knows  how  many  times,  the  revenue  of  his  kingdom,  by  tnraing  all  the 
coast  of  France  into  sea-ports.  If  the  cotton,  the  corn,  the  tobacco, 
the  wood,  which  America  can  export,  and  the  goods  which  her 
increasing  population  require  for  its  consumption,  be  increased  ten- 
fold, her  maritime  population  will  be  increasea  in  a  similar  ratio  ;  and 
that  not  only  without  enlarging  the  surface  of  the  maritime  states, 
but  without  turning  all  those  provinces  into  sea-ports.  It  is  certainly 
a  remarkable  fact,  showing  clearly  the  determination  of  the  people  to 
maritime  pursuits,  that  Massachussets  does  not  grow  breaa  enough 
for  its  population.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Maine.  But  this 
will  not  limit  the  population;  for  if  Mr.  De  Roos  inquire  in  Wapping, 
and  Portsmouth  Point,  he  will  find  that  those  districts  supply  a  still 
smaller  proportion  of  the  grain  which  is  needed  for  their  resident  and 
occasional  population.  The  sea  coast  of  America  is  supplied  by  the 
inland  districts  of  America — (our  own  sea-ports  are  not  unfrcqnently 
aided  from  the  same  source).  The  great  agricultural  districts  are 
content  to  feed  men  who  bring  them  foreign  produce  and  manufactures, 
and  will  be  content  to  feed  a  greater  popiQation  of  fishermen  and 
sailors,  as  soon  as  they  need  more  service  of  the  same  kind. 

The  difficulty  which  Mr.De  Roos  says  was  found  in  procuring  sailors 
for  the  national  navy  at  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1826,. 
will  startle  those  who  remember  the  condition,  at  that  time,  of , the 
merchant  service  in  this  country.  If  at  that  moment,  in  spite  of  the 
bounty  offered,  such  a  difficulty  existed,  it  proves,  that  at  a  time  when 
the  commercial  navy  of  England,  and  we  may  say  of  Europe,  was  suf- 
fering under  unusnal  depression,  the  marine  of  America  must  have  con- 
tinned  in  a  state  of  advancement.  Mr.  De  Roos  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  this  inference;  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  irresistible. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  mercantile  navy  of  America  must 
increase.  It  has  increased,  and  is  increasing;  and  all  the  causes  of  its 
increase  are  still  in  operation ;  for  though  the  measures  lately  adopted 
by  Mr.  Huskisson,  are  admirably  contrived  to  turn  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  lumber  trade  from  the  northern  part  of  the  states  into 
the  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  into  British  shipping,  the  vast 
increase  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  United  States,  the 
bulkiness  of  its  products,  (of  which  its  ships  must  remain  almost 
exclusively  the  carriers,  except  as  far  as  England  and  her  colonies  are 
concerned,)  must  more  than  counterbalance  any  possible  diminution 
which  she  can  apprehend  from  this  cause.  The  increase  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine  of  the  United  States  is  beyond  a  question  ;  though  we 
hope  and  believe,  that  that  of  England  is  destined,  with  the  increase 
of  its  North  American  and  Australian  colonies,  to  receive  also  a 
considerable  increase. 

But  a  mercantile  marine,  though  it  has-been  hitherto,  and  is  likely 
"to  continue  to  be,  the  source  fi*ora  which  a  fighting  navy  is  recruiteci; 
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is  not  itself  sach  a  navy.  At  present,  in  comparison  with  our  own,  the 
American  is  insignificant  enough.  The  whole  nnmher  of  American 
vessels  of  war,  of  all  d^criptions,  built  and  building,  is  46,  (exclusive 
of  those  on  the  lakes,  which  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay,) 
12  ships  of  the  line,  15  frigates,  and  19  sloops  of  wiu*,  &c.  On  the  Ist 
of  July,  1827?  the  royal  navy  of  England  consisted  of  603  vessels,  built 
or  building ;  but  as  in  this  number  are  included  a  number  of  mere 
hulks,  and  ships  much  less  advanced  thian  the  majority  of  those 
returned  as  **  building  "  in  America,  our  navy  may  be  taken  at  ten 
times  the  material  force  of  the  American.  But  if  we  look  at  our 
force  of  qficerSy  we  are  superior  in  a  much  greater  ratio.  The 
Americans  have  no  admirals — we  have  217-  The  Americans  have  33 
captains — ^we  have  824 ;  just  25  to  1,  not  reckoning  a  dozen  or  twir 
superannuated  ones.  The  Americans  have  27  masters-commandants— « 
we  have  860.  The  Americans  have  212  lieutenants — ^we  have  3709. 
In  surgeons,  and  surgeons'-mates,  we  beat  them  20  to  1.  The  article 
of  chaplains  is  the  only  one  in  which  they  can  make  a  respectable  stand 
against  us.    They  have  10,  while  we  only  37)  on  the  "  active  list.*' 

No  doubt  the  great  superiority  in  the  number  of  our  ships  would 
give  us  an  advantage,  which  at  present  the  Americans  could  not 
hope  to  overcome ;  and  the  great  number  of  our  unemployed  officers 
seems  to  add  to  our  superiority.  We  could  almost  man  a  fleet  equal 
to  the  Americans,  with  officers.  The  dead  weight  is  in  part  the  cause 
and  in  part  the  consequence  of  this  enormous  list  of  officers.  The 
*'  dead  weight,*'  from  which  the  Americans  are  free,  is  about  equal  to 
the  whole  expenditure  of  America,  including  the  interest  on  the  debt, 
f^nd  the  sums  paid  towards  its  liquidation.  When  the  debt  dis- 
appears, which  at  the  present  rate  of  reduction  in  America  must 
happen  in  a  few  years,  there  will  be  no  payment  made  out  of  the  public 
treasure  in  the  United  States,  except  for  public  service  actually  per- 
formed. From  this  circumstance,  and  the  unexpensiveness  of  the 
internal  administration,  the  financial  power  of  the  Republic,  appli- 
cable to  the  creation  of  a  navy,  will  be  as  great  as  its  power  of 
recruiting  it ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  able,  withont  any 
violent  exertion,  to  create  a  half-pay  list,  if  it  be  disposed  to  do  so. 
It  must  not  be  concluded,  that  because  there  are  only  60  captains  and 
commanders  in  the  American  navy,  there  are  only  60  persons  qualified 
to  command  ships.  Nor  must  it  be  concluded,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
because  we  have  1684  of  the  same  class,  that  we  have  that  number  of 
persons  to  whom  it  would  be  expedient  to  entrust  a  command.  Among 
our  half-pay  officers  in  the  lower  ranks,  are  a  great  number  of  active 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  well  acquainted  with  their  profession,  and 
still  attached  to  it ;  but  there  are  many  long  disused  to  naval  afiairs, 
who  could  not— others  who  have  taken  root  in  other  professions,  and 
who  would  not  serve  in  another  war.  Of  the  higher  ranks,  it  has  already 
become  a  matter  of  complaint,  that  the  majority  are  too  old  for  service ; 
and  we  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  perpetuating,  or  even  in- 
creasing the  burden  of  the  ^  dead  weight,"  or  of  allowing  the  list  of 
officers  to  become  a  list  of  inralids.  The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand, 
burdened  with  no  such  incumbrance,  would  be  able  in  war  to  en- 
courage enterprise  by  rapid  promotions  of  the  better  class  of  men 
from  their  merchant  service.    If  the  officers  thus  procurcc^  might  Qot 
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be  eifual  to  the  best  who  are  trained  in  a  ship  of  war,  they  would 
probably  be  as  much  more  than  equal  to  those  who  have  been  long 
languishing  in  inactivity^  or  in  professions  not  maritime.  • 

In  fact,  America  has  all  the  elements  of  a  naval  force,  which  only 
the  necessity  or  the  disposition  to  spend  money  enough  is  wanting,  to 
call  forth  and  embody.  Abundance  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
skill  in  ship-building;  abundance  of  maritime  enterprise;  a  great  and 
increasing  and  hardy  maritime  population;  a  vigorous  and  efficient 
naval  administration;  and,  what  is  of  great  importance,  a  pattern 
navpy  small,  but  excellent  In  its  kind. 

What  Mr.  De  Roos  calls  the  instance  of  the  ^^  cunning''  which 
actuates  the  policy  of  the  Americans,  appears  to  us  to  be  also  not 
without  its  usefulness.  The  few  ships  which  they  send  forth,  are  the 
finest  specimens  of  ship-building;  most  completely^  and  even  ex<* 
pensively  fitted  up;  commanded  by  their  best  officers,  andonamied  by 
the  choicest  seamen.  They  have  thus  a  security  that  the  ships  upon 
the  brunt  of  any  sudden  hostilities  which  may  fall  out,  will  not 
disgiace  their  national  flag;  they  have  a  standard  up  to,  or  towards 
which,  they  must  bring  any  additions  to  be  made  to  their  fleets  ;  they 
have  a  school  of  discipline  and  reputation.  This  is  certainly  much 
more  cunning — it  appears  to  us  quite  as  wise  as  a  half-pay  list  of  1 139 
doctors  and  doctors'-mates,  and  a  *^  de^d  weight "  of  666  pursers. 

**  But  (says  Mr.  De  Roos)  the  American  government  has  not  th^ 
power  of  impressment,  and  would  thus  be  obliged  to  bid  high  in  the 
market  for  hired  assistance ;  and  thus  intrust,  to  mercenary  hands, 
the  protection  of  her  coasts,  and  the  honour  of  her  flag.''  The  want 
of  the  power  of  impressment  would  be  felt,  if  at  all,  in  a  contest  witji 
a  government  which  possesses  that  power ;  and  if  this  deficiency  be 
attended  with  inconveniences,  it  surely  has  some  compensating  circum- 
stances. On  the  breaking  out  of  a  sudden  war,  the  demand  for  sailors 
being  increased,  and  the  supply  of  them  on  the  sudden  not  augmented, 
the  merchant  service,  or  tiie  national  service,  or  both,  must  suffer 
inconvenience  and  difficulty,  whether  the  power  of  impressment  exist 
or  not.  But  it  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
power  of  impressment  is,  to  lessen  the  number  of  sailors,  by  driving 
them,  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  to  places  of  refuge ;  and,  among 
other  places  of  refuge,  to  foreign  ships,  where  impressment  is  not 
dreaded.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  between 
fingland  and  America,  sailors  would  be  driven  in  great  numbers  from 
our  own  merchant  ships  to  those  of  the  Americans ;  and  thus,  though 
the  difficulties  of  the  American  national  marine  might  still  in  some 
degree  continue,  yet  the  whole  difference  between  the  demand  for 
sailors,  and  the  supply,  would  be  diminished;  while  in  England  it 
would  be  increased,  though  the  burthen  would  be  thrown  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  public  on  those  of  the  proprietors  of  merchaitt  vessels. 

What  Mr.  De  Roos  means  by  **  mercenary  hands,"  we  do  not 
exactly  understand.  If  he  suppose  that*  men  pressed,  manacled,  and 
flogged  into  the  service,  are  necessarily  better  sailors  than  those  who 
enter  under  the  temptation  of  pay  and  bounty, we  dispute  his  position ; 
if  he  suppose  that  those  mercenaries  are  necessarily  foreigners,  he 
is  wrong;  if  he  sup|>ose  that  such  of  them  as  are  foreigners,  and 
chiefly  Englishmen,  will  not  fight  well,  he  is  also  wrong ;  and  the  last 
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war  shows  it — in  which  the  mercenary  hands  in  the  American  ships 
fought  as  men  ought  to  fight,  who  desire  to  gain  prize-money  on  the 
one  band»  and  to  avoid  hanging  on  the  other. 

We  do  not  wish  at  all  to  judge  the  question,  whether  the  form  of  the 
American  government  (the  merits  of  which  are  not  to  be  decided  by 
the  affection  which  fugitives  and  outlaws  from  other  countries  bear 
towards  it)  be  on  the  whole  a  good  one ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the.  facility  which  foreigners,  and  especially  Englishmen,  have  of 
entering  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  in  a 
democratical  republic,  is  to  that  republic  a  real  source  of  power,  and 
especially  of  maritime  power ;  since  the  ties  of  sailors  to  their  native 
land,  are  of  necessity  more  liable  to  be  severed  than  those  of  any  other 
class  of  men. 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  thongh  on  a  sudden  emergency,  the 
want  of  the  power  of  impressment  might  be  felt  by  the  United  States  ; 
yet  that  the  deficiency  would  be  compensated,  in  a  protracted  struggle, 
by  the  influx  of  sailors  flying  from  impressment,  and  by  the  encourage- 
ment which  their  institutions  offer  to  the  lower  classes  of  society. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  United  States  too,  is,  that  they  have  no 
foreign  dependencies  to  defend.  A  force,  which  though  small,  would 
be  perfect  in  its  organization,  and  always  enabled  to  act  on  the  of- 
fensive, would  very  much  annoy  an  enemy  with  extended  and  scattered 
possessions. 

The  soundest  and  most  defensible  part  of  Mr.  De  Roos's  remarks, 
is  that  which  questions  the  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  of 
sacrificing  other  objects  to  naval  superiority.  The  strong  stimulus  of 
necessity  must  be  always  wanting  with  the  Americans.  They  do  not 
need  a  navy;  they  are  unassailable  by  any  foreign  power;  and  if 
Great  Britain  imitate  their  wise  toleration,  she  will  have  as  little  to 
fear  with  her  twenty  millions  as  they  have  with  their  ten,  even  if  her 
wooden  walls  were  weakened  or  destroyed. 
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RimfalM  in  Madeira  and  in  Portngal,  in  the  eariy  Part  of  M.accc.xxvi.  with  an 
Appendix  of  Details,  iUostiative  of  the  Health,  Climate,  Produce,  and  Civil  History 
of  the  Island*    London.    C«  and  J.  Rivington.    1827.  8vo. 

Wb  shall  view  this  work  in  the  quality  of  an  invalid,  and  on  the  strength 
of  the  weakness  of  our  lungs,  we  doubt  not  that  we  shall  be  able  to  look 
at  it  in  a  light  which  will  be  useful  to  a  most  interesting  class  of  our 
country  men  and  women — they  of  the  large  bright  eye>  the  transparent 
akin,  the  enthusiastic  spirit,  the  kindling  soul,  and,  alas  !  the  narrow 
chest.  They  who  shoot  out,  blossom,  pine,  and  die— they  who  attract 
all  hearts,  encourage  every  high  expectation,  and  disappoint  all  hopes ; 
in  short,  the  poitrinaires — the  mheritors  of  this  country's  curse. 
Madeira  has  long  been  considered  as  the  beet  refage  of  those  who 
discover  that  they  bear  about  them  the  fatal  pulmonary  taint,  which 
only  ceases  its  ravages  with  the  cessation  of  life :  many  observations 
have  been  made  upon  its  advantages  and  its  contrary  disadvantages ; 
but  in  the  course  of  our  investigation  into  the  subject,  we  have  met 
with  nothing  so  copious  and  satisfactory  as  the  work  before  iia. 
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The*^  Rambles"  is  manifestly  written  by  an  amia1>le  and  enlightened 
person,  who  has  had  the  painful  charge  of  a  pulmonary  patient — a 
friend  or  relative.  Prior  accounts  have  been  chiefly  given  to  the  world 
by  persons  who  visited  the  place  \^th  a  ship  calling  there,  and  whose 
stay  could  only  afford  them  very  imperfect  information.  The  author 
truly  observes,  that  almost  every  traveller  who  has  crossed  the  tropics, 
opens  his  quarto  with  some  short  notice  of  Madeira  in  passing ;  but 
none  of  these  will  afford  the  reader  any  very  distinct  notion  of  the 
climate  or  scenery,  or  the  manners  of  the  place.  Mr.  Bowdich*s  work 
is  almost  wholly  scientific,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  exception  ; 
and  the  sketch  of  the  island  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  Six  Months  in 
the  West  Indies,  we  have  already  shown  (No.  26,  February,  1827)  to 
be  full  of  delusion. 

We  shall  class  the  information  we  can  collect  under  three  heads ; 
the  first  is  the  medical  division,  comprising  the  advantages  of  the 
climate  to  a  person  labouring  under  pulmonary  disease  ;  secondly,  the 
financial  part,  or  the  domestic  accommodations  and  their  cost,  together 
with  the  facilities  of  locomotion  to  such  person ;  thirdly,  the  social 
branch,  which  shall  treat  of  the  description  of  intercourse,  the  nature 
of  society,  and  the  recreation  and  amusement  afforded  by  the  character 
pi  the  country  and  its  productions. 

I. — Comparatively  speaking,  there  is  po'  winter  in  Madeira;  but  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  climate  is  the  mitigation  of  the  summer  heat, 
which,  except  in  particular  situations,  hardly  exceeds  that  of  an  ordinary 
)iot  season  in  England.  The  uniformity  of  temperature  is  always  consi  - 
dered  by  physicians  as  the  most  essential  quality  of  climate,  looked  at 
with  aviewto  the  relief  of  phthisical  malady. '*'  At  Madeira  the  difierence 
of  the  summer  and  winter  temperature  is  unusually  small,  ranging  com- 
monly from  60  to  70  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and,  in  the  greatest  ex- 
tremes, seldom  sinking  or  rising  more  than  five  degrees  below  or  above 
that  medium.  The  night  is  warm  and  generally  delicious ;  there  are, 
however,  evenings  which  are  there  termed  cold.  These  are  described 
to  be  such  as  we  constantly  experience  during  our  summer,  and  when, 
to  use  the  expression  of  the  Rambler,  a  fire  is  not  unacceptable.  The 
rains  are  violent,  and  approach  to  those  visitations  of  water  which  only 
occur  in  tropical  climates ;  but  they  are  also  periodical  and  circum- 
scribed, and  never  lingering  or  teasing.  Of  the  piercing  winds,  which 
are  met  with  more  or  less  all  over  the  continent,  there  are  none. 
Throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  summer,  the  ^'  trades,^'  and  land 
and  sea  breezes  prevail,  which  serve  to  attemper  the  heat  delight- 
fully with  a  pure  current  of  air.  The  precipitous  streets  of  Funchal, 
and  its  neiffhbouring  coasts,  and  it  is  of  these  only  we  gpeak,  are 
always  shady,  cool,  and  clean ;  a  streamlet  flows  through  the  middle 
of  most  of  the  streets.  It  boasts,  says  a  writer  of  an  article  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  work,  the  anomaly  of  a  city  without  smoke  or  dust, 
and  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  sea-side  village.  Of  a  wind  which 
prevails  at  Madeira,  and  is  considered  noxious  by  the  inhabitants,  the 
author  thud  speaks : — 

''  March  1."- They  have  here  a  wind  called  the  leste,  whidi,  as  its  name 
implies,  comes,  firom  the  east,  although  all  east  winds  are  by  no  means  testes. 

>  *-S6e  the  imtriictiTe  Pialogue  on  Climate,  placed  at  pio  eud  of  the  Guide  to 
Mount's  Bay  and  Land'i  End,  by  a  Phvakian.  Thii  uieful  UtUe  work  it  atthbutvd  to 
Dr.  Paris. 
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It  is^  1  beliere,  of  much  the  same  kind  with  the  sirocco  of  the  ffevant ;  of  a 
hot,  dose,  drying  nature,  particularly  oppressive  to  some  constitutions,  whom 
it  afibcts  hy  languor,  head-ache,  and  a  parching  of  thei  skin  and  lips.  What 
irremarkable,  they  are  the  residents  whom  it  most  disorders  in  this  way. 
VisitcHv  in  general  suffer  much  less,  and  the  inyalids  are  never  so  well  as 
while  it  lasts.  There  has  heen  something  of  this  sirooco  in  the  air  for  a  day 
or  two  past,  and  I  have  found  it  far  from  disagreeable.  The  air  is  hot,  but 
not  to  me  at  all  oppressive ;  and  in  other  respects  the  weather  is  lovely ;  for 
a  very  peculiar  clearness  and  cloudlessness  in  the  atmosphere  are  among  tht 
invanable  indications  of  leste." — ^p.  96. 

And  again : — 

"  AjtrU  5. — I  set  off  early,  and  alone,  on  an  expedition  to  walk  down  the 
Sooorridos  Valley  frmn  the  Curral.  The  day  was  leste — of  that  perfect 
beauty  and  delightfulness  which  leste  alone  can  bestow;  and  of  which, 
indeed,  no  other  weather  which  I  have  ever  experienced  has  given  me  the 
notion.  The  sky  of  a  deep  bright  blue— so  stainless  one  might  fancy  it  had 
never  been  sulliel  by  a  doud  since  the  creation ;  with  a  transparency  in  the 
atmosphere,  which,  like,  the  efi^t  of  moisture,  seemed  to  bring  out  fresh 
hues  from  every  object. 

*'  The  air  was  warm,  and  even  hot,  yet  with  nothing  of  oppressiveness  in 
the  temperature — on  the  contrary,  it  seijcmed  rather  to  brace  the  nerves  and 
exhilirate  the  spirits ;  thus  sensibly  heighteninff  that  kind  of  intoxication 
with  which  the  eyes  drank  in  the  glowing  colours  of  sky,  and  sea,  and 
mountains. 

*^  The  country  looked  very  lovely.  The  vines  are  already  in  nearly  fVilI 
leaf;  the  com  fields  in  their  freshest  green ;  in  the  orchards  the  figs  and 
peaches  seemed  almost  to  have  attained  Uieir  fiill  size." — ^pp.  119^  190. 

We  learn  more  of  the  character  of  the  climate  from  the  following 
pleasant  extract,  which  speaks  of  the  absence  of  that  sudden  change 
from  winter  to  spring,  which  in  more  nngenial  climes  fills  all  animated 
nature  with  delight.  The  force  of  contrast  is  a  source  of  joy  whic^ 
all  the  firamers  of  imaginary  hliss  forget  to  enumerate. 

*^  April  3. — We  have  lately  had  some  days  of  violent  rain ;  and  the  weather 
has  not  as  yet  settled  into  that  genial  warmth  and  sunshine,  which  at 
Madeira  commonly  makes  a  fine  day  a  matter  of  course.  Our  gadrden,  how- 
ever, is  always  beautiftal ;  and  at  this  season,  every  morning  reveals  to  me 
some  fair  *shrub  or  flower,  whidi  I  had  never  known  before,  (or,  if  at  all, 
only  as  the  deniien  of  an  English  cMiservatory  or  hot-^Krase,)  putting  forth 
its  leaves  or  its  blossoms  to  the  sun.  The  Juoas  trees,  with  Uiehr  swarm  of 
pink  butterfly  blossoms,  are  particularly  conspicuous.  The  sdandria  (grandi*^ 
flora)  too  is  beginninff  to  devdope  its  large  white  bdls,  but  thev  are-ndther 
in  shape  nor  hue  so  degant  as  those  of  the  datura ;  this  last  1  am  glad  to 
see  has  not  yet  exhaust^  her  stores.  Some  of  the  passion-flowers  at  present 
in  bloom  are  very  exauisite ;  especially  one  of  the  scarlet  kind — the  flowers  of 
which,  wreathed  in  ue  dark  hair  of  a  young  Biadeirense,  forms  one  of  the 
most  effective  coronals  I  have  seen. 

''  You  are  not,  however,  sensible  here  of  that  change,  dther  in  the  air  or 
in  the  £m»  of  thhigs,  which  makes  spring  so  ddightful  in  England, 

<  — When  April  starts*  and  wakes  around 
The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground. 
And  lightly  o*er  the  living  scene 
Scatters  his  freshest,  tenderest  green.' 

There  is  hardly  any  sense  of  this  delightful  vidssitude  at  Madeira :  the  year 
is  one  summer,  with  comparatively  little  alteration  either  of  temperature  or 
hue !  and  .1  have  not  as  yet  made  up  my  mind  which  system  of  seasons  I 
should  prefer.  We  have  had  a  profusion  of  flowers  all  the  winter ;  indeed 
the  tribe  of  roses  has  never  been  m  such  full  and  general  glow  at  soon  after 
we  arrived  in  January :  the  trees  then,  too,  were  laden  with  goavas,  aad 
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oranges,  and  costard-apples,  which  now  only  give  in  their  Bowar  the  promise 
of  another  crop  next  autumn.'  There  are  still  hananas,  however,  wiiich,  I 
believe,  last  all  the  year ;  and  oranges  we  get  from  the  north :  as  for  the 
others,  their  loss  to  me  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  quantity  of  wild 
strawberries  which  they  are  now  beginning  to  bring  down  by  baskets  full 
from  the  mountains,  and  which  form  a  delicious  addition  to  the  breakfast 
table. 

*^  Some  improvement,  nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  the  spring 
works  even  here.  The  vines  are  now  beginning  to  push  their  l^ves,  and  the 
com  fields  to  look  green ;  which  gives  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain  an 
aspect  of  verdure,  which  at  other  times,  perhaps,  they  too  much  betray  the 
want  of.  There  is  little  or  no  change  observable  in  the  woods  and  hec^es : 
few  or  none  of  the  indigenous  trees  and  bushes  are  4^duou8.  Of  exotics, 
the  diesnut  is  the  only  one  seen  in  considerable  quantities,  and  the  plantationa 
of  that  are  very  partial.' 

*^  I  do  not  know  that  the  native  Flora  has  much  improved  since  we  came ; 
the  little  peasant  girls  have  for  some  time  ceased  their  morning  tribute  of 
violets  firom  the  hiUs."— ^p.  1  lid— 115. 

The  aathor  arrived  in  winter,  it  must  be  pbserved,  about  the  latter 
end  of  December  The  temperature  of  the  climate  is  surely  indicated 
by  its  plants,  and  the  author  of  Philosophy  in  Sport  might,  if  he  chose, 
make  out  a  thermometer  in  the  Temple  of  Flora  as  well  as  a  chrono- 
meter. In  the  Appendix  to  the  Rambles  is  a  very  useful  register  of 
the  weather,  heat,  rain,  wind,  &c.  during  four  months  of  the  year  1825* 
The  mean  temperature  of  Fnnchal  seems  to  be  about  65o.  The 
di£ference  between  the  mean  temperature  of  February  and  August, 
which  may  be  considered  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  averages  10  . 
In  the  register  for  four  months,  from  February  to  May  exclusive,  the 
greatest  variation  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours  is  14o. 

In  cases  of  confirmed  phthisis  pulmonalis  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  think,  that  no  climate  '*'  can  arrest  the  progress  of  disease. 

*  The  following  passaged  from  Mier*8  Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata  point  out  the 
climate  at  Meudoza,  a  town  is  the  Pampa  plains  on  this  side  the  Andes,  as  well  de-'* 
serving  the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  ascertaining  the  most  salnbrious  spot  for 
residence  in  cases  of  pulmonary  affection :~ 

**  We  spent  the  evening  wiUi  Doctor  Colesberry,  a  physician  from  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  who  had  left  his  country*  labonring  ander  a  severe  pulmonary 
affection,  from  which  he  had  entirely  recovered  in  the  genial  clime  erf  Mendosa.  •  •  -  • 
Doctor  Coletberry  described  the  climate  of  Mendosa  as  exceedingly  salubrious,  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  pulmonary  affection,  inatancea  of  which  had  come  under  his  obser- 
vation, and  which  have  since  been  confirmed  by  others.  Dr.  Gillies,  a  Scotch 
physician  of  great  ability,  now  resident  in  Mendosa,  has  afforded  a  no  less  remarkable 
instance  of  the  efficacy  of  this  climate  ;  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  nadve  country  from 
a  pulmanary  affection,  from  which  he  was  quickly  relieved  by  the  air  of  Mendoza." — 
Vol.  L  p.  165. 

"  The  difluite  of  Mendoza  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world :  this  u  more  especially 
evinced  in  its  efficacy  in  pulmonary  complaints.  Doctor  Gillies,  an  English  physician, 
who  has  been  four  years  resident  m  this  town,  describes  the  climate  in  this  respect  as 
anperior  to  any  other :  he  was  compelled  to  leave  England  from  a  severe  pulmonarr 
affection,  which  had  gone  to  such  an  eztent,  that  liis  friends  scarcely  expected  he  would 
ever  reach  the  shores  of  South  America  alive.  1  have  already  quoted  Dr.  Colesberry 
as  another  instance ;  and  am  besides  personally  acquainted  with  four  other  persons, 
who  have  experienced  similar  benefits.  — p.  ti6. 

Captain  Head,  in  his  Rough  Notes,  gives  a  very  remarkable  account  of  the  diyneaa 
of  this  atmosphere :  decomposition  of  dead  animal  substances  takes  place  with  such 
extreme  slowness,  that  Captain  Head  determined  to  ascertain  whether  a  horse  found 
lying  in  the  road,  and  which  had  been  dead  some  days,  was  so  in  reality.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Gillies  intends  to  publish  his  observations  on  the  climate  of 
Mettdosa.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  general  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  disease  is 
sach  the  that  reporu  of  flMtt  trateUeci  are  ooly  oJculated  to  mislead. 
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But  io  those  stages  of  the  disorder  termed  incipient  phthieisy  the 
effects  of  climate  are  allowed  to  be  beneficial  in  some  instances  in 
avoiding  the  disorder,  in  others  of  postponing  its  ravages.  ,  In  these 
cases  there  seems  little  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  Madeira  holds  out 
advantages  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  combined  elsewhere.  From  a 
communication  made  to  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  by  Dr.  Renton^ 
a  practitioner  in  the  island,  it  appears  that  during  the  last  eight  years^ 
up  to  1826,  he  has  had  thirty-five  cases  of  incipient  phthisis,  of  whom 
twenty -six  returned  much  improved  in  health,  and  of  whom  the  Doctor 
still  continues  to  receive  favourable  accounts ;  of  five  he  has  not  heard, 
and  four  have  since  died.  The  general  character  of  these  patients  is 
described  by  Dr.  Renton  to  be  young  people,  who  are  said  to  hare 
<' overgrown"  themselves;  and  who  had  been  subject  in  England  to 
inflammatory  attacks,  having  cough,  &c. ;  others  had  suffered  from 
Beglected  or  mistreated  inflammation ;  and  in  many,  there  was  a 
strong  family  predisposition  to  pulmonary  disease.  '*  Most  of  them," 
he  adds,  '<  I  have  little  doubt  would  have  been  in  their  graves,  but 
for  the  precautionary  measure  which  was  adopted.'' 

Dr.  Heineken,  the  author  of  a  paper  in  the  Appendix,  recommends 
a  residence  in  Madeira,  as  a  preventive  alone,  where  symptoms  of 
consumption  have  shown  themselves  :  -in  such  cases  he  thinks  it  would 
bo  well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  winterer  two  in  Madeira — in  the  most 
incipient  stages  of  disease  several  ought  to  be  passed  here ;  that  in 
that  stage,  which  in  the  profession  goes  under  the  name  of  **  incipient 
phthisis,'^  nothing  short  of  the  residence  of  some  years  (the  winter  in 
the  town  and  the  summer  in  the  country)  can  be  of  any  permanent 
avail ;  that  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  the  sufferer  must  submit  to 
total  expatriation,  and  that  only  with  the  hope  of  prolonging  life;  and 
that  in  the  still  more  advanced  steps  of  the  malady,  he  will  be  as  well, 
or  perhaps  much  better,  in  his  own  home,  and  surrounded  by  his 
friends. 

Some  further  general  information,  which  falls  under  this  head,  may 
be  collected  from  the  following  passage : — 

"  Although  thus  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  almost  continual  spring,  the  island 
is  singularly  free  from  the  annoyances  and  inconveniences  tlut  so  commonly 
infest  warm  climates ;  and  whicn  go  far,  in  fact,  tooverbidanoe  all  the  luxury 
derivable  from  the  temperature  itself.  There  are  here  no  periodical  fevers ; 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  no  snakes  or  noxious  reptiles  of  any  kind ; 
nor  scarcely  even  a  gnat.  Mosquito  curtains — li^ht  defences!  the  bare 
mention  of  which  consoles  us  for  so  much  of  what  is  uxigenial  in  our  own 
atmosphere — are  altogether  unknown.* 

"  It  is  another  pleasant  circumstance  f  at  Madeira,  though  of  course  not 

*  *'  The  place  indeed  seems  unusually  poor  in  animal  life ;  I  saw  very  few  birds, 
though  the  green  canary  and  tutinegro  are  common.  This  last  has  a  low,  rich,  liiweet 
note,  with  a  song  much  resembling  that  of  the  nightingale,  but  considerably  inferior  in 
compass  and  power.  There  is  game  in  the  mountains  ;  woodcocks,  snipes,  quails,  and 
red-legged  partridges ;  but  it  is  scarce — Mr.  Carralbal  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
naturalise  the  hare.  You  sometimes  see  a  large  vulture — the  manto— ^balancing 
himself  over  the  wilderness.  Hats  and  mice  are  abundant ;  they  could  scarcely  fail  to 
find  their  way  in  so  many  ships :  tliey  are  often  very  destructive  to  the  grapes.  The 
lizard,  too,  in  the  lower  and  wanner  parts,  is  seen  sunning  liimself  oa  every  rock." 

t  "  And  I  may  add  yet  another — tho  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  vrater — a 
circumstance  particularly  grateful  in  warm  climates,  though  not  so  commonly  met  in 
them.    Springs  are  found  every  where,  and  copious ;  even  the  streams  at  the  bottom 
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Be  uuuiv  111  Epc  wiiuiC'      X11C  BuHt   I^QCiievei  ncu 

t  long  »fter  lercn.-  This'  equfl  aiTmon  wtimfirT 
It  preTftili  in  onr  litjttide.  One  in<ul(t  never 
mer,  nor  ^ay-li^t  after. 
»4  decline  f^ih  fQ  f-hf  BfteotRon ;  at  »  tunc 
^EngJfnfJ.  Tjifj-e  iii  litUe  or  aR>jJight. 
i  often  leases  B  ricff  purolp  gjop  py^  |be 
11  hour  after  all  if  dBt%.  Qtie  nijssea,  tjifrg; 
iuch'  tlie  most  grateful  ^mnof  iliefiumiiia 

<<  1^  ni^klB  aie  dip  and  varm  j  varjin^  (and  it  ia  a  fiirther  pecnliaritj 
f)f  tbe  cjifflatf)  floqpantu'Bli  litUe  in  tbeii '  teinptxatiue '  from  that  'of  tfab 
dff.  ,'  ^Vh^  liefMfiea  tbg  i4fJ>d  of  JIa4eir»  a^d  Aftic?.'  ff^  BunfaolA, 
'  we  tipfS  pevei  we»ry  gf  a;lii| jf ikg  [Ap  fiput^  of  jhe  nightf ;  ncftliing  c»d  b* 
conipa|ed  to  the  tratis^iarepcy  ana  sert;nity  b)  an  ^^{rK^  pYy.'  jl  jjo  l^t  Jcjffijf 
that  1  waj ' (juite' Benaitle  pi  this  difference:  the  afarsj  boweyer,  pfe 'loy 
brilliant :'  Venus,  Aej  aaj,  casts  a  ahadbw— iii  the  tnorning)  1  Bup^opCj  wif n 
her  liglit  is  Htrongest. 

"  A^diDUgli  die  wntiter  is  neier  pioperl)'  cold,  in  the  sense  in  nhich  we 
understand  the  word  in  ^pgUnd,  yet,  djiiingtbe  winter,  there  ii  often  a  chifi 
Ni^du)yp)n  theair,  vhiabTOf^din«](|ef  flf.e  tujt  dif^^Jjlg.  None  of  the 
tQwn-bpuw^,  bo^eyer,  ^ve  tire-plocffi ;  with  fbe  exc^on  of  thqw  of  oiie 
pr  two  of  tlie  English  merchants,  whq  haye  brought  tlieir  Englidj  Ijabjls  s'fff 
them  ;  norj  in  aerfci^T,  U  their  construction  or  furnishing  wpll  aJajlcd  |or 
cold  weather.     Among  the  Portuguese  neitlier  carpet^  uor  curtains  are  usual. 

"  What  faaa  been  ^aid  must  be  understood  as  applying  to  ihe  town  of 
Fnncbal,  and  t^  coasta  in  its  imnjediate  neishbourOooS,' wLid)  is  very 
tnuch  tbe  vvpett  P^H  of  thp  isUnd.  I  ofaaerved  that  in  tlie  gardens  nitliin, 
01  iniffieijiafply  ^oinitW  fo  f^  tayn,  thp  d^dWW^  irceg,  aut^  W  tte 
cjiesnijt  ajii}  p%i£,  Md  evep  fhe  vjjfe,  oftflD  jr^cf  vp  their  leaf,  though  top)^ 
iwhat  witLerKl,  tlitoughout  the  wjnt.cr-  '  y^on'  aj-e  .seiipjble  of  a  ^i^'^feni^  in 
this  rMpect  ^mdst  iiijmediately  upoti  lej vi/ig  Funchal— a  cifcuiiis^fnce  tl)*! 
forioB  another  happiiiess  of  "the  place,  as  if  enables  yofi.'with'a  very'slight 
expejise  of  locomotion,  to  attemper  your  aCmoBphere  exacdy  aecorjfng  to  tbe 
aeasoD.  In  the  summer  every  one  flies  from  the  town,  to  the  comparative 
cooing  of  the  pi*gbJwurtng  TOWiiifttiaB.  In  itifipjiilingriieae  die  tliennometer 
varies  at  every  hundred  yards ;  ^ad  )>y  cj'ofeiijg  their  /Buomitp  tfi  the  qorlhi 
you  come  into  a  diflerenl  climate  altogether ;  combining  alj  the  sl^ade  and 
Goalnew'anil  £ret|luiess  so  peculiarlv  gfBteful  kt  ttiat  seasnnV  As  you' ascend, 
howeTR,  the  au-,  tfaougtt  cooler.  MCotne«  more  damp;  the~i)unitas'~aT'jE£ 
inonnt  ire"frei]ueiitl'y  involved  in  mist,  while  a&  is  Euhi^iie  in  tiie  cf& 
Wow.'~Mi.  l«»— isa  '  ""  '■ 

II.— TJi^;,e  is  no  (iif^cniij/  m  gfit^FS  '<>  ¥^Wi  )»**  >t  k  spl 
Eo  ea^  tp  gfif  »$'a.y.  ^n^osC  pyprjr  v^mi  g<)iitg  BQUtb  o(  the  Hat 
makes  the  island,  and  not  a  few  twi>  tiiurc;  /^  that  besides  the 
nonthlf  packef  to  Folmontfa,  tbeie  are  aMom  wnuting  opportunities 
of  conveyance  from  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Moreover,  the  wind  is  commonly  fav.bnnible ;  ^nd  it  is  not  nnusiial  t$ 
arrive  after  J  wsek'p  voyage  frbip  ^nl^ioutli,  g.nA  (cff  .^nys  f^'u^  Ifif 
Yhamf^.  puf  tjif  paf  ket  ivhijci  Spc»  on  to  the  Bj-ezilp  4j«»  Mt  ^uxp 
&y  tl^  BWiiC  court*,  ^he  ialaDd  also  lies  altoga^er  out  of  the  track 
of  the  fKHneward-honnd  veeeela  from  a  voyage  eonth  of  Hie  trorncs- 

of  the  lavinca,  fed  by  tlie  mountain  miata,  are  never  dry  in  the  hottflpt  KMOn;  and  tlie 
heiglitlrom  which  tliey  dmcend  enabte*  the  id  habitants  to  diceii  tlis  courM  of  die 
water  »t  any  eleiatiDD',  or  in  any  direcdon  :  tlit  wlitda  cultivated  renbo,  tbererote,  is 
inigatcd  on  aH  aides  U;  these  leradaa." ~   *^ " 
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.    » f  7  >  '   t-'  *  f » ».. 

Thp  sole  roeana  of  retarnioff,  .therefore,  are  the  vessels  that  trade 
direcily'  with  the  islaiidy'and^hese  are  ndt  niimerbus  J  a^"a  ^r^W  ^Kri 
^f  t^e  ^ine  is  phipped  iaiPfist  Ip^an|iBid  oJ;]^J^|)ll'^|tJ^fi^5^n  i^^ 
voyagjpjs, — §ee  Appen4ix,  Jfo.  J.  p.  30$. 

There  are  four  finglish  l^oarding-hog^e?  iii  JFjiinipfejil,  ^^  jtergip  ^f 
which  average  from  a  dollar  and  half  to  two  dollara  a  day  for  eaciE 
person,  with  of  course'  separate  sleeping  rooms,  hut  a' sitting  anl 
dining  roonp  in  conimon :  private  sitting  rt)pm^'  mbV  Vb  had  for-a  Ji¥tt 
pprtionate  increase  of  payniient ;  hut  in  o'n^  onlV,'ijt  is  jatd,  can  apart- 
ments and  mea)s  Ibe  had  distinct  ^  froni  pe  general  ^estabXishtn'eiiL 
Single  individuals  or  fapajlies  of  tw:o  to  th^ree  pefsons  jnay,  aj  any'^f 
these,  he  sufficiently  accommodated,  tiargejr  fap^i^s  ipity  pjPpi;/^ 
furnislied  houses  at  the  rate  of  ahout  two  to  four  guineas  a  week. 
Apartments y  either  with  or  without  furniture,  cannot' be  had;  atid 
there  is  no  sucli  thing  as'bparding  and  lod^in^  Mth  a  family."  l^roi 
J;he  great  hospitality  of  several  orthe  resident  ^^ngEfsh',  it  is  not  i  ver 
unusual  thing  for  individuals  to  remain  (luring '  the  wjnjter  gu?3ts  in 
IQercliant*8  house,  an^  then  jt^ey  epjpy  ^pst  osifij^r  cpuWry  s  (lop^fpi 
and  conveniences. — (Vide  Appendix,  No.  II.  p.  340.]| 

The  expenses  of  living  do  not  appear  to  differ  very  much  from  those  of 
a  residence  in  London.  With  the  exception  of  meat  and  wine,  alAio^ 
every  ardcle  of  ordinary  use  and  consumptionTs  carried  from  Engldnd", 
and  p/inriot  generally  h^  cheaper  than  w^  have  them  here.  'H6ii,sejfent 
18  not  particularly  low  ;  hem^  in  geperaf  ajfout  t^fl  pou^j^y'iljion,i;i(i, 
tiie  term  ieing  never  less  than  ^ix.  Th^'  n^iea^  ia  g^ner^l  ^s^opjj,  p^- 
ticularly  the  ^eef.  Fish  is  abundant,  and  tn  great  .variety.  V^^ry 
is  plentiful,  and  turkeys  peculiarly  large  and  fine.  The  only  maiten{4 
defioieacy  in  these  matters  is  the  scarcity  of  fres^  butjtc^.  STjgo^  of 
course  is'  both  cheap  and  good* 

.There  is  pot  a  wheel-carriage  lA  the  J9laQd,  and  those  thegrefp^^  yfiig 
caniiot  afford  to  keep  one,  are  saved  the  jgpi/i^rtificaliw  o/  siio.wing  jt. 

Uf. — ^The  social  enjoyments  pf  Madeira  are  cpn^dpr^^-  j^be 
English  merchantslive  in  astatep^  tp^Phlux;ury,apdarefapif>asjror  jtb^ir 
hoapitality.  Besidea  which,  the  resort  of  invalids,  l^bj^.ij|jnng  .v^^^j:  9, 
nmlady  phaX  rather  increasps  than  dij^^inishes  the  appe^te  for  8pci|4 
pleasure,  produces  a  large  injgratory  cpmpany  of  in4iyjdu|4^  Jthfit  J|^v^ 
nothing  to  do  but  to  apfiuse  tbemselyps.  Fiddle  anp^ys^e/tits  or  efp^p- 
tacles  there  are  none — tbe  Portuguese  arp  a  houpp-ke.^pwig  ;§ip4  V^r^ 
people  ;  parties  are  not  frequent.  Bat  thp  .cpu^tant  ^nS.vg^pf  ^trftof^r^ 
from  the  vessel?  in  jthe  port  k^eps  ,up  a  ^egidars^rag  of  djmier  ^^^tain- 
Jnents  in  the  houses  of  ttp  i^nglish  m,erdla^i^^  !T^e'  iolfowirig  exj^ra^ 
describes  the  mode  of  life  common  in  thi^  pilars,  Apd  f  pe^s^  pf  ^ojxy^ 
of  the  productions  of  the  island. 

"  There  is  a  large  circle  of  our  cQuntry^l.en  residents  here,— so  large, 
indeed,  as  to  make  them  quitfe  ^ndeplehddnt;  itk  VetjpJ^t  to  l^etyV  6fw^ 
Portuguese ;  apd  a'ccordihgiy  the  tWo  rabe^  do'  ndt  s^tn  m'idf  t6  iliix  tb^i^i?. 
Tfie  English  are  thurf  at  libeWy  to  pf^ehe '  all  IhdW'bld  wayb  kn^^kvm, 
^hiclf,  for  the  mosl  pfo-t/ they  do -most  >efigloiisl^';'aftd  a  'sfrailfferlitt 
first  rather  disamK>inteu  iii  finding  ;so  little 'df'hoVdty  lii^  the  fodrn  habnb 
and  forms  of  the  i^ace;  We  breakfast,  ItiticJh;  dJwe,  ahd  dritik  ^rpr^selj 
1h  the  same  manner,  and  at  {he'  s^e  hours,  that  we  dtd  In  'EiigtaM*  i 
have  not  yet  seen  A  dish  tKa(  could  he  called  fpffeigfa;  Aftd '^vciV'artfiae  (ff 

^  U  2 
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dieas,  or  fiiniiture^  or  utensil  of  domestic  eoonomyj  i8>  without  exoeptton^ 
of  EndUsh  manufacture. 

'*  The  fruits  of  the  dessert  alone  remind  us  of  our  latitude.  Nearly  all 
the  productions  of  the  tropics  are  cultivated  here  with  great  success ;  ana  the 
guavas^  citrons^  hananas>  and  custard-apples^  are  even  considered  as  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  commonly  the  case>  indeed^  that 
fruits  of  all  kinds  are  improved  by  being  grown  in  a  climate  that  renders 
some  d^ee  of  care  or  attention  necessary  for  their  production.  Thus  the 
pine-apple  here  is  decidedly  inferior  to  those  we  have  m  England.  Oranges, 
of  course,  are  abundant,  but  they  are  not,  in  general,  of  the  finest  sort. 
Those  of  St.  Michael's  and  Lisbon  are  superior ;  chiefly,  I  suppose,  because 
being  an  article  of  commerce  in  those  places,  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  tree.    At  Madeira  the  vine  absorbs  every  consideration. 

'^  The  vegetables  are  the  same  as  in  England,  and  generally  of  much  the 
same  quality.  We  are  now  (Jan.  4)  revelling  in  green  peas  and  French  beans, 
a  luxury  tlut  would  strike  us  rather,  were  the  season  more  marked  by  its 
European  attributes ;  it  really  requires  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  remember 
that  It  is  winter.  The  same  garden  which  gives  us  our  dessert,  supplies  the 
cofiee  which  closes  it.  The  tree  succeeds  here  perfectly,  and  the  produce  is 
of  the  finest  kind ;  but  till  lately  it  has  been  grown  only  for  curiosity  or 
ornament. 

"  Jan.  6.  Dined  out  with  a  large  party ;  all  men,  including  a  good  many 
Portuguese  from  among  the  first  in  rank  or  in  office  in  the  island.  The 
dinner  was  very  sumptuous,  but  quite  d  lAnglaise.  What  I  fear  must  be 
considered  as  English  too,  is  the  series  of  toasts,  each  drank  with  three 
times  three,  as  they  call  it,  and  followed  by  an  appropriate  speech  of  thanks, 
which  literally  occupied  the  whole  evening  after.  In  England,  however, 
this  foolery  is  confined  to  a  public  dinner  at  a  tavern ;  it  is  wearisome 
enough  th«« ;  but  introduced  into  private  society,  it  is  really  intolerable." — 
j^.  SO     82. 

One  of  the  most  rational  and  the  most  healthy  recreations,  for  those 
who  have  strength  to  bear  the  fatigue,  is  to  ramble  over  the  island,  like 
our  author,  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  Madeira  afibrds  numerous 
points  of  magnificent  beauty,  which  are  well  worth  examination. 
These  excursions  are  chiefly  performed  on  poneys ;  each  poney  being 
attended  by  a  boy  called  burroquero:  they  are  a  race  of  hardy  in- 
telligent young  fellows,  who  find  no  difiicult  in  keeping  up  with  their 
charge  on  foot,  in  the  longest  and  most  arduous  expeditions,  with  no 
other  assistance  than  an  occasional  hold  by  the  tail  of  their  pony 
while  galloping  up  a  steep  ascent.  That  the  roads  alone  are  not 
deficient  in  beauty,  may  be  seen  from  this  pretty  description  of  the 
road  from  Funchal  to  Mount  Church  : — 

''  We  took  a  ride  towards  the  Mount  Church  by  the  direct  road.  It  is 
steep,  paved  throughout,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  runs  between 
the  high  walls  of  the  Quintas  and  terraces  wnich  throng  this  ascent  to  the 
mountains — and  yet  the  eflect  is  far  from  unpleasing.  The  walls  are  almost 
invariably  crowned  b^  ranges  of  low  square  pillars,  that  support  the  arches 
and  trellices  of  the  vme-corridors ;  the  geranium  and  fuchsia,  and  a  variety 
of  beautiful  fiowering  shrubs  from  the  gardens  within,  surmount  the  fence, 
and  bush  out  their  exuberance  of  flowers  down  to  our  reach ;  the  creeping 
plants,  it  may  be  believed,  are  still  greater  truants — ^while  from  the  holes  in 
the  wall,  intended  to  give  passage  for  the  moisture  from  the  terraced  earth, 
a  number  of  pretty  flowering  weeds  take  root,  and  hang  down  their  green 
tresses  with  yen  graceful  eflect  Each  garden,  moreover,  has  its  summer- 
house,  or  belviaere,  overlooklnff  the  road :  they  are  often  of  a  very  pretty 
construction ;  and  die  sound  of  your  horses  feet  has  not  uncommonly  the 
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effect  of  inducing  sonTe  dark-eyed  tenant  of  its  shelter  to  look  through  the 
lattice."— pp.  28,  24. 

This  little  specimen  may  give  the  reader  a  taste  for  the  author's 
descriptions  of  more  remarkable  scenery.  We  shall  satisfy  his  curi* 
osity  by  quoting  a  few  entries  from  the  diary  of«a  part  of  the  month 
of  March,  devoted  to  excursions.  We  purposely  avoid  the  more 
elaborate  description  of  the  Curral,  as  it  is  a  kind  of  show  scene  to 
which  all  visitors  are  taken,  and  of  which  many  speak. 

"  March  7. — A  beautiful  day,  which  I  devoted  to  the  exploration  of  the 
Ribeiros  Frio  and  Meyometaae.  It  was  a  pure  lesie,  but  I  set  off  early  in 
the  morning,  in  order  to  pass  the  mountains  betimes,  and  thus  spent  the 
whole  heat  of  the  day  in  the  forest. 

**  The  Ribeiros  Fno— as  before,  the  scene  at  the  bridge  particularly  struck 
me.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  lovely,  or  more  complete  in  its  own 
character  of  snade,  and  freshness,  and  seclusion.  The  descent  of  the  bed 
of  the  stream  is  very  rapid— yet  it  does  not,  as  is  usual  with  such,  hurry 
down  in  incessant  quarrel  with  its  obstructions,  but  falls  over  the  masses  of 
rocks  that  at  every  few  yards  bar  its  course,  and  collects  below  in  a  beautiful 
glassy  pool — then  falls  again — and  again,  as  it  were,  reposes  awhile  in 
clearness  and  quiet — thus  forming  a  succession  of  cascades  and  lakelets,  each 
of  which,  from  the  happiness  of  surrounding  circumstances,  would  in  itself 
compose  a  perfect  picture.  The  banks  consist  of  masses  of  smooth  mossy 
rock,  richly  nung  with  underwood,  from  the  midst  of  which  spring  the  finest 
lUu  and  vtnhaiicos,  over-canopying  the  glaid  and  its  naiad,  with  their  un- 
pierced  shade. 

"  I  explored  the  stream  for  some  way  above  and  below — ^it  preserves 
throughout  the  same  character  in  its  course,  which  is  always  very  beautifxd ; 
but  I  think  nowhere  with  so  happy  a  disposition  of  accident  as  at  the  bridge. 

*'  The  ravine,  or  rather  the  valley  of  the  Meyometade,  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  but  as  perfect  in  its  way.*  The  mountains  above  were 
to-day  quite  imclouded.  These  are  the  mightiest  of  the  island — Arieros — 
the  Torrinhas — Ruivo—with  tibeir  peers ;  and  thev  do  not  here,  as  at  the 
head  of  the  Curral,  present  a  bare  wall  of  cliff  to  the  valley,  but  each  peak 
severally  descends  to  it  by  a  distinct  ridf^e  of  mountain  rock,  clothed  on  both 
sides  with  the  thickest  wood,  and  inclosing  between  a  deep  ravine,  that  looks 
as  if  cut  into  the  entrails  of  the  parent  mass.  There  are,  I  think,  some 
half  dozen  of  these  chasms ;  all  of  which  seem,  as  it  were,  to  bring  the 
tribute  of  their  gloom  and  tlieir  precipice — their  woods  and  their  torrents-* 
to  aggravate  the  wilderness,  and  blacken  the  ni^ht  of  the  abyss  below — 
whidb  is  of  immense  depth — the  sides  almost  precipitous,  but  not  so  as  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  growth  of  the  finest  forest  trees,  that  shoot  up  from  the 
steeps  in  the  full  throng  and  rankness  of  primeval  nature.  I  rambled  in 
the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  then  clambered  down  its 

'  Hairy  tides 
*  With  forest  overgrown,  grotesque,  and  wild/ 

till  the  increasing  precipitousness  of  the  descent  made  it  prudent  to  stop. 
There  was  a  clump,  or  rather  bunch  of  vinhaticos  of  enormous  size,  and  all 
shooting  like  so  many  suckers  from  the  same  stem — ^literally  giving  out — 
"  uno  ingentem  de  cespite  sylvatn"  Here  I  staid  my  descent,  and  leaning 
from  between  the  trunks  of  this  giant  weed,  contented  myself  with  watching 
awhile  the  blue  torrent  foaming  beneath  me.  The  mountains  on  each  side 
descend  to  its  bed — ^no  strip  of  cultivation  intervenes — a  woodman's  hut 
scattered  here  and  there,  I  thought  rather  heightened  than  disturbed  the 

•  See  "  Views  in  the  Madeiras."  [The  "  Ramhles  "  were  originally  written  in 
illustration  of  this  work,  with  which  we  have  not  yet  met ;  we  may  l>e  tempted  to 
extend  our  notice  to  the  platesw— £d.] 
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desert  ^andeur  of  the  icene :  so'  iligii  t  a  trace  of  man  eewei  to  ^ioin^  jm^ 
tl)e  more  strongly  of  the  absence  of  his  power,  and  marked  hoW  litUe  the 
fiiitrVe  genius  of  the  s^t  had  beet  profaned  b/  its  itttrnaliiR. 

"  Returqing;  to  the  Rilieiro  Frio,  I  look  my  dinner  of  sandwichfa,  on  im 
IQe  of  Tocfc,  in  tbe^ntidit  of  tbe  stream  ;  cooUng  mj  wine  in  its  nnsunned 
Ijmph.   ,It  was  Deadly  dark  before  I  got  home- 


,,     .„-,  .-^,11. — I'^bese  mountain  excursbns  are  pleasant  enougbi  bu,t  they 

require  a  whole  day  for  tbe  txpecUiion,  and  are  practicable  only  in  a  favourable 

state  of  the  atmosphere.     For  some  time  past  the  summits  have  been  com- 

mnly  qpyjeied.    ,Lt  i^u^(  be  confessed  that  the  inland  (a  not  favqurfible  &ir 

joking,  mvcb  exercise;  walking  beyopd  tljetowo  is  out  pf  tbe  question;  ^nd 

independently  of  tlie  gra^ficatio^  of  ^y  taste  y^u  may  have  .for.  natural 

scenery,  there  is  no  great  temptation  to  ride.  .  All  the  roads  ascend  imme- 

town,  except  those  to  Oie  west,  which,  howeier, 

Qost  ititerestiDg.part  pf  the  environs;  and  tbej. 

;  I  can  fancy  that  having  oni^e  fair^  faniillariz^fl. 

n  the  neighbourhood,  ,uie  mere  gratification  of 

it.ipQ  to  mount  my  horse.    This  js.one  o^.^e 

1  that  occur  to  me  upon  the  pleasure  of  living 

-.,''  for  eii/ffi  ramble^  almost  the  only  rcEOurce  is.  the  shore.  The  coast  m 
the.  neigl}bauib<>P<l  of  Funchal,  and  generally  on  thc.BOUth  of  the  island,' 
(F^b.  t%,  exception  indeed  af  tbe  headland  of  Cab  Ciram)  is  not  comparable 
i]|l  hpldiJfi^  of  charaiiter  to  that  on  the  north ;  bwt  it  is  nevettbele&s  ofleu 
very  fine  in  il^cl^  particularly  ^at  jyiog  east  of  the .  Ul,l;le  Rib^iro.  de  ^U 
Congalo.  A  pathway,  very  practicable  for  footmen,  commonly  leads;  alone 
t}ie.  iHue  of  the  j^^;  aiiji  I  tuirg  never  yet  exhauated  the  pleasure  which  I 
find  in  wandering  among  these  rocta." — pp.  101 — 105. 

,  .^e  have  thus  collected,  under  the  ihcee  heads  w*>  proposed,  inueb 
of  tbe  necessary  ioforoiatioD  I'espeetiag  this  iaUud,  which,  although  it 
will  be  far.  from  Bat'iefyin|f  the  inquiries  of  the  emi^ating  invalid, 
win  direct  his  search  for  furtbe*  instruction.  One  half  of  tlie  volume 
rejAtes  to  Pprtugdt.  It  affords  tbe.olbpr  side  of  tbe  jiicture  given  by 
Mrs.  Millie  in  her  fittW  work  on  the  same  country,  fier  remarks  were 
unfortunately  always  written  with  a  bad  odour  under  her  nose,  and  a 
nasty  sight  before  her  eyes.  ,  l^be  present  autjhor,  on  the  contran',  ;s 
willing  to  be  pleased  ;  and  underatauds  tbat  tliere  are  other  modes. of 
bein^  comfortable  besides  the  truly  British.  He  is  an  admirer  of  beauty ; 
and  tbe  nuAterous  ^'a3S3:g^!s  in  his  book  which  discuss,  describe,  or 
discnihtudit^  the  diverse  kinds'  of  loveliness  in  women, . ^ rove  (he  sus- 
ceptibility of  bia  ^eelfngs.  Thus  n'rites  the  yonth  concerning  the  wonien 
of  Portugal:— 


tiien^  .inclee4>  we  nave  seen  ihe  m8sl  Beautiful  8kins>  esquIHtelf  dlear.  im$ 
8mootn>  with  tbe  slightest  and  most  delicate. tiiige^of.cifnationoatne^he^ 
that  one  ban  fancy.  The  red, and  wliite  of  ah  English  complexion  is  not 
unixequend^  api  to  border  a  little  upon  fiideur, ,  This)  at  l^t>.  is  not  fhe 
fault  of  a  Lisbon  belle,  whose  skliiwhen  fairest  has  a  warmth  of  ,tbn^  th 
fliitnest  possible  remote  from  insipidity ;;  and  wben  shaded  by  tnick  blaci 
ciirls^  ana  animated  by  eyds — not  so  large  and  fuU  perhaps  as  those  lye  baj 
left  at  Madeira — biil  of  a  longer  shape^  ^adowea  by  a  richer  fall  q£  las&» 
and;  partly  perhaps  from  that  circumstance^  ^ore  soft  and  intelligent  in  their 
expression— ^I  have  sometimes  been  for  the  moment  half,  sn^eU  in  my 
idlegianQe  to  the  rigbtful  supremacy  of  English  beauty*  Their  jforms^.tooi 
have  little  of  the  Madeira  embonpoint,  though  in  general^  while  young,  thej 
avoid  the  other  and  perhaps  worse  exfireme.  But  they  are  seldon^  tall^  ana 
except  the  infantas,  we  have  seen  but  few  ihstahces  among  tnem  of  what  we 
shotud  call  fine  figure  or  commanding  air.  Their  feet,  We  are  ftsSufSed,  are 
often  very  beautiful,  and  that  they  set  much  by  the  advantage,  sparing  hb 

Sains  or  expense  in  the  due  orderii^;  of  their  chausiure.    The  very  aedentary 
abits  of  their  lives  may  with  them,  as  with  tne  Chinese,  assist  in  cheriBhihg 
lis  distinQtion — though  eyen  among  the  lower  orders  we  observed  nuiny 
instances  of  its  occurrence.* 

''  With  respect  to  the  donnas,  it  must  be  fconfefesed,  ^e  haVe  had  few  oppor- 
ttinities  rtf  Verifjring  this  important  fact  Of  the  'asciutto,  breve  e  rt^hdetiop^. 
We  seldom  see  them  except  leaning  from  their  balcony,  or  knbelit^  at  masl^ 
The  same  circumstance  has,  of  course,  rather  limited  our  means  of  judging  of 
them  in  one  or  two  other  respects.  In  general  I  fancy  I  perceive  something 
studiously  feminine  in  their  air  and  expression ;  in  that  respect  reminding  us 
a  good  deal  of  the  French,  with  whom,  we  know,  this  sort  of  personation  is 
the  great  secret  of  female  attraction.  A  French  woman  never  for  a  moment 
suffers  one  to  fdr^el  her  Sex ;  evincing  thereby  her  usual  depth  in  the 
principlj^  of  coquetry ;  for  it  is  certain  that  we  love,  or  rather  pernapa  faU  in 
love,  witn. women,  hot  for  the  qualities  which  they  have  in  common  with  ua$ 
or  even  which  are  abstractedly  good  in  themselves,  as  much  as  for  those  whldl 
are  appropriately  and  peculiarly  feminine.  There  is  less  of  thiff  sort  of  con- 
sciousness betrayed  ih  the  mdnher  of  Englishwomen  than  of  ahy  otheri~a 
distinction  for  which,  no  doubt,  thtey  are  indebted  to  the  greater  Mmpliclty  bf 
their  education — assisted  a  little,  perhaps^  by  the  genius  of  our  language^ 
which  is  the  only  one  in  Europe  that  does  ikot  incesisantly  indicate  the  ^X  oi 
the  person  speakipgy  or  to  whom  vou  speak.  Another  peculiarity  in  which 
the  Lisbon  women  also  resemble  tne  French,  is  the  marked  demureness,  and^ 
even  seriousness  of  countenance,  which  all  classes  of  thein  invariably  preserve 
in  the  street.  Meeting  therh  in  this  way,  you  never  oy  any  chance  catch 
their  eye— a  kind  bf  reserve  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  they  abundantl!^ 
make  up  for  when  in  their  baldiUi^." — ^p.  278— «8 1. 

It  is  well  that  khe  writer  of  the  fbllowing  Jiassage  was  spending 
the, last  day  bf  his  «tay  at  Lisbon,  when  he  fell  in  with  the  dangerous 
flubjects  6f  it:  hVd  friends  should  take  care,  that  before  he  sets  sail 
again,  he  provided  himself  with  a  permanent  pi'otection  against  such 
temptatiorts : — 

"  Almost  the  last  aay  of  our  stay  in  Lisbon,  I  met  with  two  exquisitely 
pretty  Women.  One  w^  in  the  balcony  of  a  large  house  near  the  Pateo  das 
C^a^>  kh'd  struck  ihe  as  the  very  ideal  of  a  Spanish  beauty.    Tall ;  htt* 

*  «'  I  have  little  to  say  of  thb  appearanre  of  the  men.  The  petsantiy  seem  as  stoOt 
a;ad  hearty. as  tliose  of  other  countries;  bat  the  LisboQiaus  themAelves  are  rather  a!a 
ander>sized  race  :  andj  contrary  to  what  is  the  case  with  ua,  the  lower  orders  are  ih 
getien^I  better  haut  ahd  better  looking  than  the  higher.  It  must  be  admitted  ihUt 
thet^e  IMt  d\>  too  oitto  abyite  that  '  piiVilego  to  b^  ogly/  ^hicbr,  hoVeVer,  it  !s  a  <g^&l 
coii8Qla6o&  to  knoVv*,  is  wtotfof  tha  most  tmdoabted  aaA  imdispttCfeRi  oC  ttt  tSfflstk 
of  man." 
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figure  rather  slight,  but  of  uncommon  elegance  of  make  and  mien ;  small  and 
delicately  formed  features ;  a  complexion  clear,  though  pale;  long  dark  eyes 
of  a  soft  and  languid  expression,  though  there  was  something  almost  of  disdain 
in  the  curve  of  ner  little  lip.  Her  head  was  most  beautiful  both  in  shape 
and  air,  and  she  had  the  true  donna-like  carriage  of  it  The  other  was  in  the 
Botanic  Garden ;  she  was  of  a  fuller  make ;  with  more  colour  in  the  cheek  ; 
more  animation  in  the  eye ;  more  sweetness  and  play  of  expression  in  the 
countenance ;  but  lovely  as  she  was,  she  has  scarcely  made  so  vivid  an  im- 
pression on  my  memory  as  the  vision  of  the  balcony. 

*'  £very  body,  I  suppose,  in  travelling,  has  felt  the  charm  of  the  apparitions 
of  grace  and  1)eauty,  which  in  this  way  flit  across  our  path,  and  tne  sort  of 
irritating  recollection  which  they  leave  behind.  The  very  mystery  Uiat 
attends  these  beings,  '  whose  course  or  home  we  know  not,  nor  shall  know,* 
lends  them  half  their  interest." — ^p.  248. 

Adieu  !  geutle  youth.  In  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  of  thy  agree- 
able company,  the  worst  wish  we  send  you  is,  that  none  of  these 
mysterious  and  interesting  apparitions,  may  ever  lead  thee  oat  of 
the  right  path ;  that  these  irritating  recollections  may  be  all  smoothed 
down  in  good  time,  by  some  gentle  reality,  whose  '*  grace  and  beauty  " 
shall  stand  the  test  of  a  nearer  examination  than  that  to  which 
youthful  fancy  subjects  the  visions  that  shine  from  a  balconyy  or 
twinkle  behind  a  lattice. 


HIGH. WAYS  AND  BY-WAYS:  THIRD  SERIES. 

High- Ways  a^  By- Ways;  or,  Tales  of  the  Roadside,  picked  up  in  the  French 
Provinces.  By  a  Walking  Gentleman.  Third  Series.  In  three  Volames.  London. 
Colbnm.    1827. 

Here  we  have  the  Walking  Gentleman  again,  \iith  his  dog  Ranger 
and  his  izards.  His  dog  Ranger  and  his  izards  are  as  afflictingly 
tiresome  as  ever ;  but  the  author  has  much  improved  since  last  we 
met  him  in  his  High-Ways  and  By-Ways.  The  two  tales  which  we 
have  read,  the  Cagot  Hut  and  the  Conscript's  Bride  (we  skipped  the 
third,  hearing  that  it  was  comic,  and  having  a  dismal  dread  of  Mr. 
Grattan's  humour),  though  abounding  in  monstrous  faults,  are  never- 
theless agreeable  compositions — pleasant  in  sentiment — but  absurd  in 
story.  The  author's  success  is  in  the  detail — his  failure  in  the  scheme 
of  his  tales.  Of  nature,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  the  slightest  idea  ;  but  he  appears  familiarly  acquainted  with 
her  in  some  of  her  minutest  forms.  Accordingly,  under  a  general  plot, 
which  is  an  outrage  against  all  verisimilitude,  he  gives  certain  small 
strokes  of  character  which  are  of  a  graceful  truth.  He  can  fill  up 
some  of  the  parts  of  monstrous  outline  with  very  pretty  effect.  He  is 
among  writers  what  a  flower  painter  commonly  is  among  painters  ;  he 
can  execute  a  leaf  or  a  petal  with  exactitude,  and  while  he  is  on  a 
stem  he  is  equal  to  his  task ;  but  let  him  venture  on  the  woods, 
streams,  and  mountains,  and  he  throws  all  nature  into  confusion. 
There  is  nothing  approaching  to  a  likeness  of  any  thing  in  the 
heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  in  the  general  view ;  if,  how- 
ever, we  look  closely  at  the  picture,  we  perceive  that  some  of  the 
leaves  and  sprigs  are  describea  with  considerable  truth  and  delicacy. 
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So  on  a  Chinese  plate,  which  fairly  sets  all  proportions  at  defiance,  we 
may  ohscrve  a  lily-of-the-valley  about  the  bigness  of  an  oak,  executed 
with  no  mean  skill.  Mr.Grattan  works  with  about  as  much  regard  to 
the  relations  of  things,  and  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
as  the  Chinese  artist.  Nevertheless  his  colouring  is  often  agreeable, 
and  he  is,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  occasionally  happy  in  parts. 

The  scene  of  the  first  tale  is  laid  among  the  Cagots,  a  despised 
tribe  inhabiting  the  Pyrenees,  whose  wens  invite  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  sentimentalist.  He  takes  occasion  to  fall  sick  at  one 
of  their  huts,  and  amuses  himself  with  imagining  the  concealed  wen 
of  a  young  lady,  who  has  no  wen  at  all,  as  it  turns  out  in  the 
denouement.  In  this  abode  he  plays  Paul  Pry  to  the  life ;  listens 
and  marvels,  and  puts  two  and  two  together,  and  conjectures,  and 
guesses,  and  surmises,  touching  all  the  tumours  and  doings  of  the 
family.  He  sees  a  battle  between  the  Army  of  the  Faith,  and  the 
Constitutionalists,  in  wliich  there  is  this  original  incident^that  when  the 
first  throw  in  a  volley  of  small  arms,  the  latter  return  the  compliment 
with  a  peal  of  laughter,  which  extremely  wounds  the  feelings  of  the 
enemy."^  The  whole  ends  with  the  assassination  of  a  hero  and  the 
despair  of  a  heroine.  The  back  history  of  the  plot,  commencing  after 
the  catastrophe,  is  clumsy,  and  to  the  last  degree  uninteresting. 

The  Conscript's  Bride  is  a  better  story,  and  better  told.  It  has 
its  improbabilities,  like  all  the  author's  fables  ;  but  they  are  oC  a  less 
sublime  character  than  common,  and  consequently  not  so  offensive. 
The  plot  is  sufficiently  simple ;  a  vain  young  fellow,  a  Frenchman, 
leaves  his  mistress  for  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  gets  his  beauty 
spoiled  with  a  sabre  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  is  ashamed  to  show  his 
face  to  her  on  his  return  to  his  father-land.  Such  is  the  peripateia , 
The  anagnosis  is,  that  his  visage  is  not  so  much  disfigured  as  his  vain 
fears  gave  him  to  apprehend  ;  and  his  mistress  takes  him  for  better  for 
worse  in  spite  of  his  scars.  Napoleon  is  introduced  into  this  story, 
and  with  particularly  bad  effect.  He  is  made  the  author  of  a  great 
tragedy  (not  Ben  Nazir).  Being  like  Dominie  Sampson,  oblivious  at 
a  grand  review,  and  consequently  omitting  to  give  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
the  signal  to  halt,  the  troops  gallop  over  a  parterre,  play  the  very 
deuce  with  the  plants,  nearly  break  an  old  gardener's  heart,  and 
actually  break  some  of  their  horses  knees  and  their  own  legs  among 
the  fiower-pots !  This  sets  Napoleon  and  soldiering  in  very  dark 
points  of  view. 

We  have  said  that  the  author  is  pretty  and  natural  in  parts.  We 
shall  give  an  example  in  support  of  our  assertion.  The  hero,  on 
being  drawn  for  the  conscription,  hastens  to  his  fair  cousin;  their 


*  W«  are  tempted  to  quote  this  pansage : — *'  Then  c&me  down  from  the  mountain- 
side a  harsh  and  geuera)  screech  of  laughter^  that  seemed  vollied  from  the  bitterest 
depths  of  contempt.  The  unwearied  ecfwes  caught  the  tones,  and  in  their  ins^sible 
yet  living  mimicry,  they  prolonged  them  from  hill  to  hill,  blending  with  each  other 
the  loudest  with  the  feehlcit  repetitions,  in  a  way  so  wild  and  thrilling,  as  to  gtre  an 
air  of  fiendish  mockery  to  the  whole.  My  blood  feltfrosen,  and  eyeiy  nerve  cramped 
up,  [poor  Walking  Gentleman!]  as  I  breatlilessly  gazed  on  the  immoveable  men 
from  whom  such  strange  and  demon  sounds  proceeded,** — Vol.  L  p.  227.      This  laugh  was 

aa  serious  an  affair  as  the  Stranger*s  laugh  by  easy  stages,  as  ha ! ^ha ! ha ! 

in  the  play,  which  provokes  from  his  friend  the  Baron  the  remark  :  **  My  dear  friend, 
nther  nerer  let  me  hear  yon  laugh  again  than  laugh  to»" 


1 
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JTeelings  JTor  eacJi  other  have  not  hitherto  Ibeen  imderatood'lby  ^he  at- 
tached coaple ;  and  the  new  sense  of  their  nature  called  forth  by  the 
threatened  separation  is  painted  with  much  truth  and  delicacy  in  the 
manner  of  Marmontel : — 

'  /'At  length  6he  saw  him  coming,  dhe  mtrked  the  agile  hound  with 
which  he  sprang  across  the  stile  that  divided  the  coppice  from  the  lawn ; 
and  she  read  in  his  quick  and  forward  air,  security  to  her  hopesi  to  bet 
happiness,  and  to  him.  A  faint  scream  of  joy  hurst  from  her,  and  sh^ 
rose  from  her  seat  to  fly  towards  him.  But  she  caught  his  sudden  pause,  as 
the  house  seemed  to  fix  his  attention.  She  marked  the  hurried  and  agitated 
movement  with  which  he  tore  the  ribhon  from  his  hat  and  placed  it  iii  his 
bosom — and  the  agonizing  aiiickness  of  atiPection  too  plainly  seized  ujpon  the 
rest.  The  whole  story  of  his  fate  and  her*8  seemed  told,  and  the  broad 
▼olume  of  affliction  was  self-opened  to  the  dee^seardiiug  ghince  of  instan- 
taneous grief.  Valerie  tottered  to  a  chair.  A  sickness  of  heart  succeeded  to 
its  momentary  expansion.  She  felt  the  blood  rush  from  her  freezii^  cheeka. 
Her  eyes  swam.  But  she  had  a  fine  and  vigorous  mind — and  even  in  this 
stage  o!p  acute  and  sudden  suffering,  she  rose  up  against  the  weakness  which 
she  could  not  avert.  To  meet  Lucien  was  the  immediate  impulse  of  her 
IrecbUeclion:  in  joy  or  in  wo?,  her  first  movement  was  towards  him.  Shi 
therefore  slbwly  and  with  faltering  stejis,  cjuitted  the  room ;  but  when  sh^ 
reached  the  stairs,  she  was  fbrced  to  pause,  and  leah  against  the  b&nisteri 
for  support;  from  the  fkintness  which  returned  upon  her  more  overpoweringly 
than  at  firs^.  She  heard  Lucien's  st^  as  he  apjoroached  Uie  house — she  salt 
him  open  the  door  and  enter — she  marked  him  coming  towards  her — she  felt 
herself  folded  in  his  arms — but  she  seemed  rivetted  to  the  spot  where  she 
stood ;  her  tongue  cleaved  to  her  mouth,  her  sight  began  to  fail,  she  hear^ 
not  even  the  accents  of  his  voicfe — and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Valerie 
fidnted  away. 

"  The  rustic  habitation  of  Mr.  Lacourtelle  wad  not  accustomed  to  thift  s6 
pommon  occurrence  in  the  elegant  mansions  of  fletshioii.  The  enervations  of 
refinement  had  not  reached  the  nerves  of  its  occupants ;  but,  as  has  been 
seen,  feeling  did  not  hold  a  less  mighty  sway  within  their  hearts.  Luciei^ 
iponfounded  and  shocked  by  the  spectacle  of  Valerie's  pale  and  insensible 
form,  lost  for  a  while  all  tnought  of  self,  and  with  hurried  movement  he 
bore  her  down  stairs,  and  Into  the  little  parlour,  which  was  the  common 
l{ittfng  room  of  the  fkmily.  He  threw  open  the  window,  and  applied  cold 
water  to  her  forehead,  and  foircfed  sbme  into  her  lips.  A  less  confiaeni  mind 
.would,  in  such  a  moment;  have  prbmpted  an  immediate  call  for  help*,  but 
that  of  Lucien  contained  none  of  the  elements  of  weakness,  which  in  times 
t>f  difiiculty  or  peril  seems  toi  lean  for  support  on  othen.  He  never  thought 
of  assistance,  but  such  as  he  could  himself  afford ;  and  as  Valerie's  eyes 
opened  wildly  upon  him,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  her  back  to  consciousness 
by  sounds  of  the  most  soothing  endearment.  , 

"  Called  thus  intb  life,  the  Wvely  girl  soon  ifevived,  and  a  sense  of  hdr 
situation  and  of  his  came  rapidly  upon  her.  As  she  recollected  Ul,  A 
shuddering  crept  across  her  frame,  and  she  felt  sinking  again ;  but  she  was 
l^ved  from  this  relapse,  by  a  copious  fiood  of  tears — that  dew  of.  the  heSrt, 
which  waters  the  parched  feelings  and  saves  the  mind  from  withering. 

5' '  Dear  Valerie,'  said  Lucien,  '  what  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  are  you  ill 
indeed,  or  is  this  but  emotion  at  my  return  ? ' 

"  '  Your  return — your  return,  Lucien?  Oh!  do  not  think  to  deceive ine-^ 
I  know  you  are  goinff  from  us  for  ever  1  '* 

"  '  My  dearest  girl,  what  can  have  put  such  a  notion  into  your  head  ^ 
T6r  pver !  what  a  frigntfril  word.  Come,  come,  you  have  tne  with  you  st^-^ 
you  iiee  I  am  come  hack/  ,^ 

"  '  bo  not  think  to  deceiv^  ihe,  Lucien.  You  are  come  hack,  but  to  l«ive 
us — and  to  part  with  you  at  aU,  seems  for  ever.' 


"  '  But  why  hii^t  all  uiisi  my  viletie— l  liive  not  fcitd  you  tUi  ill 
uem?'-  I  1-  J    J  ■  .    ., .     ■   ■•     1  ■ 

"  '  Yes,  iet,  you  ilKve^niB  has  betrayed  joii — I  Mwyou  bide  it  )iere,l ' 
.,"Wit}i  these  yrot^  she.drejv  the,  buiicti  of  ril^ons  from  his  jbosom, 
m^ed  It  Ketwceii  fiw  tsuid^  JaidUer  heaij  upoo^tji'e  table,  and,  Bobbing 
UDviilsively,  ehe  bataed  tlic  gaudy  embleni  witn  her  tears. 
.  ."Ijucien  was  utterly  astpoislied..  He  had  a  strong  affection  for  his 
pQUsiyi  ,biB  play-mate^  his  earliest  aild  almost  his  only  frjend.  ,Hp  wg* 
ponseiouB  gf  ner  affe^tibii  for  hinj — hut  jie  bad  never  till  .that  nioraeijt  bue- 
pectEil  that  she  h'fd  hiiri,  and  never  knew  till  then  what  it  was  to  love-  He 
flad  not  thought  of  anaiyEing  the  feelings  which  Valerie  Itiad  excited^  He 
had  beeii  hap^^  ^Ijen  with  ^er,  biit  not.  ivrctcbcd  while  ,awav.  His  attach- 
ment  seeiiied  that  of  relationship  and  nabit,  biit  its  herctolore  security  left 
hinjignorant  of  ^Jat  it  re^y  wsa.  Jfe,  had  till,  then,  held  Aiinseff  »  more 
piDiiiiDetit  ptace.in  ,liis  own  consideration  :  bui  the  speaking  ,event£  at.  this 
ajvakening  scciie  ta'ld  him  irresistibly,  that  the  supremacy  of  self  was  at 


aboq.t  a  yej  iryounKe.-  tlian  Lucieuj  and,  lilfe  Bro,  perhaps  more  sdyanced 
W  .per«on  a  nd  in  Feelings  than  the  generaJity.of  young  perBons  of  the  eaine 
age.  Witho  ut  knowing  why,  she  had  latterly  begun  to  feel, a  reserve,  an 
awkwardness,     a  soinethmg  she  could  not  define,  in   Luc ien'e  presence,  nnd 


•eemed  to  sj  irink  gtiii  farther  within  herself— the  only  n 
deeper  ihelte:  r  from  her  habitual  seclnsioo.  This  timidity  had  been  ttlpidjj 
^TJngupoT  jier;  and  now,  presaedin  her  cousin's  anns  for  the  thouawrfli 
UiouHuidthi  Jjou!,  Bhetreinbledwithanvipknow)isen^offearand»han»e;and 
ib  proportioi  i»g  ^ia  look  grew  wanner,  and  1}Jb  words  ipore  glowing,  the  unde- 
yelopwi.ser  ge  of  female  modesty  overpowered  her  with  its  mystic  and 
einbarrsssii    *  force.  .  -*         y. 

"  Tbey  Barted  each  other  in  mule  and  reciprocal  surprise.  She  could  not 
eompreher  ,3  hia  air  of  happiness,  at  the  moment  of  parting,  perhaps  for 
ever.  Hi  ;  was  astonished  at  her  eiddnesa,  while  he  seemed  to  have^beeft 
transport  ^  to  a  world  of  onimagined  bliss.  There  were  nowords  fgr  tlutn; 
but  by  d  wrees  they  interchanged  ideas  through  a  medium  less  deceptive, 
for  look'      j7nd  sighs  spoke  a  language  that  rarely  lends  iUclf  to  guile. 

"  -Af  a  an  interval,  whose  duration  they  could  not  themselves  have  to^ 
Lucien  Appeared  by  degrees  to  have  recovered  the  mastery  over  tpfeeli.  Hi 
"lade  m£nY  faint  and  jnetfbctuAl  efforts,  to  express  his  sMitimenta,  but  » 
itould      fei- many  minutes  give  utterance  but  to  monosyHableB;  or  short  .and 


could      fei- many  minutes  give  utterance  but  to  monosyllableB,  orsbort.ana 
•^"i"     .M-tlace  phiasM.    At  leOgOi  he  succeeded  Ih  Wying,  vrttS  many  4 
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pause  between  the  words,  and  with  impassioned  looks  and  gestures  filling  up 
each  chasm — 

"  '  Can  it —  can  it  be  possible,  Valerie  ?  Do  you  fed  all  this  for  me  ? 
All  this  deep  sorrow  at  losing  me  ? ' 

"  '  Indeed,  indeed,  I  do,  Luden,  more  a  hundred  times  than  I  can  or 
would  express.  My  heart  is  almost  breaking  at  the  tliought  of  your  leaving 
me — usy  I  would  say.     What  will  your  father  — * 

" '  Dearest,  dearest  Valerie,  let  us  not  think  of  him--ye/.  I  am  so 
delighted  to  find  that  you  love  me,  so  surprised  at  the*  way  in  which  /love 
you,  that  I  can  think  of  nobody  nor  nothing  but  you.  And  you  do  love  me 
as  much  as  this,  quite  as  much  as  this  }' 

'*  'As  much  as  is  possible — as  much  as  I  could,  or  cMg'ht,  dear  Lucien,' 
murmured  the  blushmg  girl,  confused  and  abashed  at  the  growing  warmth, 
and  increasing  pressure  of  her  cousin. 

"  '  As  you  ought !  and  how  much  is  that,  Valerie  ?  Ought  there  to  be 
any  bounds  to  your  afiection ?  Should  you  not  love  nie  as  much  as  ever 
you  can — more  than  ever  you  did — more  than  any  one  ever  loved  another, 
except  as  I  love  you  ?  You  should  and  will  love  me  this  way,  Valerie^ 
tell  me  that  you  do.' 

*' '  I  cannot  say  all  I  feel,  Lucien — I  hope  I  do  not  lo  ve  you  too  much.' 

*^ '  Too  much,  too  much !  No,  no,'  answered  he,  ki  ssing  her  almost  to 
suffocation,  '  that  is  impossible.  We  must  love  each  otl  ler,  even  more  than 
iMs,  my  own  Valerie.  There  must  be  no  bounds  to  whtat  we  feel,  and 
think,  and  say  to  one  another.    I  fed  as  I  never  felt  btifort  v— " 

*' '  So  do  I,  I  am  sure,'  said  Valerie.  '  I  hope  in  heaven  ,  I  feel  rightly 
and  correctly.'  ^ 

"  '  Good  God!  what  do  you  mean,  Valerie  ?  What  are  )70u  afraid  of — 
why  do  you  shrink  from  me  ?  ' 

'*  *  I  aon't  exactly  know,  Lucien — ^but  I  believe  I  am  afi'aid  of  you— or 
of  myself  perhaps — I  do  not  know  what  is  tlie  matter  with  vae.  Mf  brain 
is  reeling  round;'  and  here  she  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder.,  and 
sobbed,  and  wept,  in  a  burst  of  mingled  sorrow,  and  shame,  and  feai  '• 

"  This  deep  ctisplay  of  emotion  brought  Luden  to  himsdf.  A  new  fe  ding 
rose  upon  him,  an  awakened  sense  of  propriety  and  respect  towards  her, 
which  he  irresistibly  obeyed  without  stopping  to  define.  He  imprinted',  one 
calm  kiss  upon  her  forehead — and  gently  disengaging  her  from  h\8  erabi'ace, 
he  placed  her  again  upon  her  chair ;  then  sat  down  upcm  'another  beside  her, 
and  with  trembling  nands  he  held  one  of  her's  firml  v,  but  n  .ot  ungently 
clasped,  while  he  poured  forth  in  unstudied  phrase  the  feding  b  that  rushed 
warm  and  rapidly  trom  his  heart." 

The  third  tale  we  have  not,  as  already  declareo^  re  ad — ^because 
we  understood  that  it  would  be  comic;  and  being  mo  den  ite  men,  the 
portion  of  humour  we  have  encountered  in  the  serious  i  stories  has 
satisfied  us.  The  author's  fun  is  of  that  order  which  is  i  *eceived  with 
unbounded  applause  at  Sadler's  Wells  and  the  Coburg  Tl  \eatre.  The 
dram  bottle,  which  is  the  thema  et  fundamentum  of  v  ^t  at  these 
places  of  polite  recreation,  is  the  machine  which  Mr.  Grat  tan  turns  to 
great  account ;  and  as  the  managers  of  the  aforesaid  th  eatres  may 
profit  by  the  knowledge  of  his  peculiar  turn  for  drollery  so  applicable 
to  their  purposes,  we  shall  cite  two  examples.  Here  it  ^  a  fellow 
drinking  a  dram — imagine  the  roars  of  the  gallery : — 

"  His  viands  all  dispatched,  ^e  drew  from  the  pocket  of  his  loos  ®  breeches 
a  flask,  containing  some  liquor,  most  probably  brandy.  He  slowly  uncorked 
it,  leaned  back  his  head,  opened  his  mouth  wide,  and  holding  his  h  *^4  ^^ 
and  steadily,  he  poured  with  great  precision  the  continuous  stream  o.  ^  liquid, 
not  spilling  a  single  drop,  and  thus  swallowing  the  whole  witho  ^  ®^*^ 
closing  his  lips,  or  letting  them  touch  the  bottle  ;  a  method  of  drinkh     %  ^^ 
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commmon  to  the  Spanish  peasants.    He  then  handed  the  empty  vessel  to 
the  boy,  to  have  it  replenished  by  his  father's  hand." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  14. 

Here  is  somethiDg  recherchi.     The  pilgrim  is  prescribing  for  the 
Walking  Gentleman  ill  in  bed,  and  at  the  same  time  addressing  him 
self  to  an  applicant  for  admittance  at  the  cottage  door.     The  idea  of 
the  cross  speeches  is  particularly  unhacknied : — 

''  Whack,  whack,  whack !  said  the  heavy  fist  of  the  person  at  the  cottage 
door. 

''  *  Saints,  devils,  and  martyrs !  *  roared  the  pilgrim,  '  keep  qniet  I  say.' 
Then  taming  to  me,  *  For  the  love  of  heaven,  sir,  don't  stir.' 

''  *  Open  tne  door,  good  Christians,'  whack,  whack  !  went  the  tongue  and 
fist  outside ;  while  the  pilgrim  went  on,  turning  alternately  firom  me,  and 
to  me. 

"  '  Go  to  the  devil — ^Pray  keep  cool — (whack,  whack,  whack !) — May  you 
never  eat  nor  drink — swallow  iaxee  draughts  of  ptisan — (J  Open,  open  the 
door.') — May  you  perish  from  cold ! — Cover  yourself  well  with  the  blankets 
— (whack  !) — May  the  irost  piDch  you  1 — Encourage  perspiration — And  the 
wind  whistle  through  you ! — And  keep  vourself  warm — (whack,  whack  !) 
— Keep  quiet ! — ^lie  stiU — I'm  coming — fm  going — 1*11  open  the  door — I'll 
shut  tne  door — (whack,  whack,  whack !) — May  curses  sdze  you ! — May 
God  bless  you,  sir ! '  "— VoL  i.  pp.  104,  105. 
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The  Eogliflh  Gentleman's  Library  Manual,  or  a  Goide  to  tbe  Formation  of  t 
Library  of  Select  literatuie,  accompanied  with  Original  Notices,  Biographical 
and  Critical,  of  Authors  and  Books.  By  William  Goodhugb,  Author  of  **  The  Gate 
to  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Languages  unlocked  ;"  and  **  The  Gate  t  the 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac,  unlocked  by  new  and  easy  Methods."     8vo.  1827. 

Such  is  the  imposing  title  of  the  volume  of  which  we  shall  attempt 
to  give  some  account ;  but  that  we  may  not  be  suspected  of  wishing  to 
deprive  its  compiler  of  any  advantage  that  may  arise  from  the  additional 
flourish  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  we  shall  introduce  him  to  our 
readers  with  his  own  extremely  modest  description  of  himself.  That  he 
is  the  door-keeper  of  three  of  the  Oriental,  as  well  as  of  three  of  the 
most  popular,  languages  of  Europe,  is  apparent  from  bis  title-page ;  but 
not  contented  with  that  announcement  of  his  merits,  he  tells  us  in  a  sort 
of  hermaphrodite  pu£f,  demi-commercial  and  literary,  <<  That  to 
render  himself  competent  to  undertake  any  department  of  biblio- 
graphy, he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  many  of  the  Oriental,  and 
mosi  of  the  modern,  languages.''  He  then  proceeds  to  develop  his 
true  character,  and,  we  shall  take  leave  to  add,  the  real  cause  of  the 
publication  of  the  trash  before  us,  by  saying,  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
avow,  that  it  is  as  a  booksellkr  I  am  desirous  of  appearing  before 
the  public,  and  to  found  a  reputation  Aipon  a  strict  and  punctual  atten- 
tion to  my  business,  as  best  calculated  to  secure  that  confidence  and 
favour  which  I  am  so  desirous  to  obtain."  Thus  much  for  the 
threshold  of  the  edifice.  We  are  informed  in  the  preface,  that — 
'*  The  fresh  and  unceasing  influx  of  new  books,  has  long  required  a 
sort  of  catalogue  raisonn^,  where  they  may  be  viewed,  placed  in  their 
several  departments,  with  a  short  critical  notice  of  their  peculiar 
merits."  If  this  passage  means  any  thing,  we  are  taught  to  believe 
that  the  work  will  consist  of  a  catalogue  raisonn6  of  new  books ; 
and  who  would  expect,  within  three  lines,  to  be  told  that  he  is  <^  con- 
scious of  having  omitted  many  modern  works  which  oughty  perhaps. 
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of  evFii  thg  Qoinmon  text  books  upon  the  most  nopular  subjects,  and 
a.'p6n"smiitioiiaY,'aa'wefl""«  gcqu  iUcftjj^ci^fiii-'W'dlitles  of  a. 

prilj.Ci  we'do  fipt'consiiler"it  ftktsljf  tB^f'he  wilt' havfe  tfie  opnorfunity 
_gf  jjj^kiiiS  ^  simi/9r'cx1i|))ifipn  yifji'r^fipett  to  ft^"of_aiiy  ^ther 
comilj-y. 

It  is  time,  boweser,  t|i&t  ^e  sbovld  adduce  evidence  of  our  cJbArgeB. 
[lilie  the  bihliomaDiaca}  cblossiis,  ^r.  DibdiD^  Mr.  Goodhugh  lias 
divided  his  Maoual  into  divisioo's  and  stib-dirisions.  -The'fonfter 
coDBists  of  theology,  history,  British  antiquities  and  topography, 
biography,  literary  industry  !1 !  I^liraries"  of  useful' knowledge,  geo- 
graphy, Eoglish  literature!  I !  draipatic  literature,  English  poetry, 
tr»p9)?ti3U3,  Iqunffi.ng  Ijoplf?  ' ! !  }l^^<>kiS ;  ^^cyc?oj?fd/^.  ^^fltge' 
Bod  travels,  roatbenistpcs,  pnysjc^,  menial  scjepce,  fliorai  s^fpi^e, 
pcditical  economy,  vorks  on  paintipg  and  'paJnters.  On  Uiis  luost 
extriord'''*rj'  8i"4  incop'gruo'us  arratiifemenj;  VrS  shall  not  waste  a  sfndc 
eentence.  Under  (lib  Tie)ia"oY  ETigllSIi ■Literature  we  are  Rii-ourea'wllli 
'observation's  on"bib1ibgranhy;  a'li 'account  o^ Rbraries  fn  AvEKiCA'/Wr. 
William  Croodh'vg^'greiiarka 6n"Btyle,"  andametuolfoTSirTho'ints 
More;  whilst  aiiimig  "English  PoetiT',''  Dearly/britfdctavo'pn^s'arc 
occupied  By  some  irhpubliShed  Tetfersof  Thoitisoii,  the  aiillior'oT  ffce 
Seasons.  The  booTtS  classed'  under"  the  ^ifferept'divisUins  which 'fte 
have  enumerated,' induce  us  to  suppose  that'  each  article  was  [<dste3 
on  (he  printer*ii  copy  ;' and' that  the  onTy  riile  laid  ddwn'foi-t'h'tptdc^ss, 
was/ to  place'tlic  first  whii^h"  came  "ft 'Band,  "iirVder  tbe  head  wliibli 
liapbened'to' be' nearest  to  the 'Operator'  W^^sfialV  ])aSs  over  tlft 
division  of  "  Theology,'.'  whicii  is  lis'Hered  in' "by  fifteen' lines  by  MW. 
^rbauld,  and  by  iVfri  William  God^Tiii'gfi,  HootcWller'and  statibiie't^, 
lentimenfs  oh  '•  Theology,"  a'lfd  ''*'OIi''tbe  'Studf  tff  'rtSeolo'gj';'" 
TTecause, 'as  our  space  is  Very  riniited,'we  wish  to  select th'e'spefifriens 
iiif  the  <Joinpiler's'-jud'gment',"frOT[i  stiltJe'ctS 'oii  wliich'  general' "readsi« 
are  likely  to"  b?  better" Tnfbrmerf;  ffnd'we  3KaTI,'th'ei%fiire,'"'fix  upofi 
*Th'e'Hist6ry  of 'Great  Britarn,"'aTi.a''rBib|r8'phy' "  ' '  " 

*The  ttisto'ry  of  Great  Britain'' Is  gomtfi^nfrid  by  Dr.  Farmer's 
Directions" for  itd  ^tudy';  but  as  ITiis  has  udtlffiig  more  t^  doVitW^he 
Coinpiler  lliati  that'it  i^as  ing"erted  "by  his'dir^cRohs,  we  sbatl'take  nti 
turlfheriiotrceof  it,  but  proceed  to  thfe  nearest  line Tn  capitals;  iiainely, 
THE  cHRbNiCLBS,the  intrbdactory'oote'ro  which  Bt^iiS '/fins';  "  IKn, 
H611ifigshed,''Gr'af[o"ir,  Camderi;" Speed,""  SloweV'Dugdalej'telandraSa 
blbefs  of  aboiit  'tbe  same  "age^  may  be  called  onr  drigiiiarhisforiabs.'" 
Indeed !'  neither  tlie  "'nidnlflsfc  writers","'  nor" Froissarf,'  nor  HfdSstrtflet, 


iq  ^1  Tiff  ^f  pefsoua  of  "  about  the  same'afe,'*""nien'wh(j  exTste'^at^ 
'^js[pce'fff  ppflilj-'^  ceiiftiiy  and'  a  hal^  rroip'each  other,  wp  fijid'tirp 
wTip  pever  )Cfote  a  (;bronicle,  or  any  'thiag  rcseinbliiig'" one,  iii^tbcir 
fivej,'  J^elqnd  and  ]}iigdalc  !  We  are,  towCver,  affenvarils  ioXJf,  '(Iral 
pisfibg '  ijIiptiolaoQ  ]i^s  Ifiyen  '( &  full  eccouiit  'of  all  tW  jii[tiiV'ish 
jirpfjr?;"  jnd  th^t' }' tpose  wlioV5iih  to  reaJ  our  early  hi s'fcjria lis, 
ni|y  atfaiu'  tfie  reprinF  "  ot  a  trade  cpIlQctiou  of  eifht'  cfifoiii(;|ers, 
f^r  Zll-  'iOf- ;  and  that  Johqes'  rf'rapslatio'n  of  B-ronstrelet  may"  be 
pibcured  foi'  ?'?■;  ](y  vay  of  ^ecommeiidatioD  tq  wh|'cti,'lJr.  Dibiiinta 
nj:|ipDastjcBl  ^espnp|)OD  of  tfiat  lyork  is  iiiscrtcd.  After  an  entpginpi 
upoD  iit^  piin^Tior'dy  fif  tbQ  French  iu  that  departmeiit ;  ii'iid  )i  sfrcbti^ 
{^[ilfiati^j)  ffiaj  ';  the  'whole  of  the  forc^ga  literature  is  reserved  ifora 
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pause,  for  what  further  proof  is  necessary  of  the  utter  worthliness  of 
"  The  English  Gentleman's  Lihrary  Manual/*  What  person  this  side  of 
Bedlam,  will  resign  himself  to  a  pilot  who  is  ignorant  of  such  head- 
lands in  historical  literature — a  department  which  claimed  his  utmost 
attention — as  Rapin  and  Kennett :  who  will  notice  Moleville  and  Mrs. 
Markham,  and  yet  pass  over  Godwin,  Bacon,  Prynne,  Lord  Herbert, 
and  Baker  ?  But  what  will  be  the  astonishment  of  our  readers,  when 
they  learn,  that  this  exquisite  bibliographer  places  Bishop  Burnetts 
"  History  of  the  Reformation,"  and  "  History  of  his  Own  Times," 
among  the  mere  aids  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain ;  under  which 
department  we  find  Parliamentary  Papers,  Ingram*s  Saxon  Chronicle, 
the  Parliamentary  Review,  Somer's  Tracts,  and  the  Annual  Register ; 
the  Paston,  and  Shrewsbury  Letters ;  Blackstone*s  Commentaries ;  De 
Lolme,  and  the  Harleian  Miscellany!  jumbled  together  without  order 
or  propriety. 

One  specimen  more  of  his  judgment  in  this  department,  and  we 
will  cease.  Under  ^*  Middle  Ages,*'  we  find  Hallam,  Berington,  and 
Mills's  Travels  of  Theodore  Ducas ;  whilst  under  "  Modern  History," 
we  have  Mills's  Histoi7  of  the  Crtiaadeey  the  same  author's  History  of 
Chivalry  ;  and  to  complete  the  absurdity,  his  History  of  Mohammed^ 
anism ! ! !  Nor  is  he  happier  in  other  places,  for  under  Zoology  he  has 
placed  Paley's  Natural  Theology ^  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than 
that  both  belong  to  the  "  ologies." 

With  respect  to  "  Biography,"  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  which 
we  find  one,  headed  in  all  the  lugubriousuess  of  black  letter,  IPI^e  )Poot 
jKttt()Qr0  of  (Stttll  SktXttX,  a  race,  which  but  for  the  definite  article,  we 
should  deem  long  since  extinct,  Mr.  Goodhugh's  want  of  judgment  in 
the  books  he  has  selected  is  only  equalled  by  the  contempt  of  all 
knowledge  of  their  contents,  which  he  manifests  in  his"  Critical  Notes." 
But  we  must  first  speak  of  his  omissions.  Under  "  Collected  Bio- 
graphy,'* he  mentions  Chalmers,  Aikin,  and  Watkins ;  Mr.  Miller's 
recent  work,  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Clarke's  series  of  Autobiography, 
and  at  the  end,  Plutarch!  but  not  a  word  occurs  of  Kippis,  or  of 
the  previous  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica ;  whilst  of  the  value 
of  his  account  of  biographical  works,  our  readers  will  judge  when 
we  say,  that  the  whole  number  of  publications  mentioned  under 
that  head  does  not  exceed  forty.  Even  had  Mr.  Goodhcgh  ordered 
his  porter  to  write  down  the  names  of  those  in  his  own  shop,  the 
list  would  have  been  quadrupled,  or  his  stock  must  be  infinitely  more 
limited  than  that  of  any  respectable  bookseller  in  London.  In  every 
other  department  the  omissions  and  errors  are  equally  monstrous ; 
and  we  would  gladly  abandon  such  a  wretched  catch-penny  to  the 
oblivion  which  awaits  it ;  but  justice  must  be  shown  even  to  one  who 
has  so  completely  forgotten  it  as  to  publish  such  a  book,  and  to  de- 
mand for  it  divers  shillings  from  his  Majesty's  unoffending  subjects  ; 
for  as  Mr.  Goodhugh  has  appended  "  a  critical  notice  of  the  peculiar 
merits"  of  the  works  mentioned  in  his  "Manual,"  it  is  our  duty  to 
examine  them.  A  very  few  extracts;  will  however  prove,  either  that  he 
never  opened  the  books  upon  which  he  comments ;  or  if  he  did,  that  they 
were  beyond  his  comprehension.  Of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  History  of 
England,  for  example,  which  is  notorious  for  the  unparalleled  wretch- 
edness of  its  style,  Mr.  Goodhugh  says,  "  it  is  throughout  most 
eloquently  and  powerfully  written ; "  and  of  the  work  itself  we  are 
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iold^  that  ^^  compared  witli  it  all  previous  accounts  were  not  only 
superficial  but  erroneous ! " — Are  the  Messrs.  Goodhughs  part  proprie- 
tors of  Mr.  Turner's  works ;  or  can  the  Mr.  Goodhugh  before  us,  read  ? 

Nor  is  this  incomparable  critic  happier  in  other  instances  ;  he  has 
drawn  largely  on  his  predecessor  Dr.  Dibdin,  on  Granger,  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  the  different  Reviews ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  did  not  lay  him- 
self under  still  greater  obligations ;  for  whenever  his  own  resources  are 
taxed,  we  are  sure  to  meet  with  arrogance,  generally  with  ignorance ;  and 
on  one  occasion  at  least,  both  tliese  characteristics  are  blended  with  no 
small  share  of  illiberality.  We  allude  to  poor  James's  Naval  History. 
This  work,  which  is  founded  on  the  only  sure  basis,  truth ;  and  which 
has,  with  much  justice,  been  termed  '^  the  only  honest  naval  history 
ever  published,'*  the  patcher  of  shreds  and  titles  under  our  notice,  who 
knows  as  much  of  naval  warfare  as  of  the  North  Pole,  has  the  in- 
solence to  describe  in  these  words :  *^  The  reader  will  find  orach  naval 
information  contained  in  these  volumes,  though,  it  must  be  admitted, 
they  are  spun  out  to  a  very  unnecessary  length.  The  work  evinces 
considerable  research,  but  the  author  displays  little  of  historical 
tact ;  the  page  of  history  ought  never  to  be  disgraced  by  unmeaning 
commentaries,  or  pointed  personalities." 

We  have  already  far  exceeded  the  limits  to  which  we  intended  to 
confine  our  remarks,  and  must  take  leave  of  Mr.  Goodhugh,  we  hope 
for  ever.  Want  of  space,  not  of  matter,  prevents  our  adducing  addi- 
tional proofs  of  the  entire  uselessness,  as  a  work  of  bibliography,  of 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty  pages  which  he  has  imposed  upon  the 
public — for  every  division  of  his  book  rises  in  judgment  against  him. 
The  'criticisms,  when  his  own,  are  strictly  in  character  with  every 
other  part ;  and  we  surely  do  not  require  that  those  in  Dr.  Dibdin's 
**  Library  Companion  "  should  be  re-dressed.  There  are  also  gossipping 
anecdotes  of  printers  and  authors,  culled  from  sources  with  which  the 
world  is  intimately  acquainted ;  and  which,  even  if  they  were  new 
and  interesting,  instead  of  old  and  dull,  are  wholly  out  of  place  in  a 
'^  Library  Manual,''  a  work  which  should  afford  information  about 
books  instead  of  about  their  authors. 

In  short,  Mr.  Goodhugh's  *'  Library  Manual"  is  a  wretched  imi- 
tation of  a  bad  original.  Without  a  tythe  of  the  little  merit  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Library  Companion/^  it  has  all  its  faults,  and 
is  far  inferior  in  extent  and  information.  Worthless  as  it  is  to  the 
literary  man,  it  is  worse  than  worthless  to  the  student,  for  it  cannot 
inform  the  one,  and  is  almost  sure  to  mislead  the  other.  One  word 
more  and  we  have  done,  and  which  we  address  to  Mr.  Goodhugh 
rather  than  to  any  other  reader.  We  advise  him  to  remember  that 
admirable  truth  contained  in  one  of  the  tritest  proverbs,  "  Ne  autor/* 
&c.  Let  him  then  sell  books,  and  buy  books,  but  not  write  them. 
We  assure  him,  the  former  is  the  better  trade,  and  that  it  is  much 
more  suited  to  his  habits  and  capacity.  By  the  one  he  may  get  rich, 
and  become  a  useful  member  of  society ;  but  from  the  other  he  will 
derive  no  other  harvest  than  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  sooner  he 
sets  fire  to  his  "  Gates  "  and  "  Manuals  *'  the  better-^and  if  he  will 
add  his  affectation  and  arrogance  to  the  holocaust,  he  may  be  con- 
fident that  both  the  public  and  himself  will  be  considerably  benefitted 
by  such  an  auto  da  f^. 

Auo.  ia27.  21 
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1^,  The  Bawspapers  are  just  now  delighting  in  accounts  of  glattens 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  their  persons.  Of  Krocker,  a  prize  German, 
weighing  four  hundred  pounds,  they  give  this  history: — 

'^  About  the  age  of  thirty  he  began  to  give  way  to  a  disposition  to  devour 
immense  masses  of  meat ;  and  the  more  he  ate,  the  more  hie  appetite  increased, 
until  his  time  was  consumed  in  little  else  than  eating  and  sleeping^  His 
eoeupatioB  was  that  of  a  butcher^  and  animal  food  was  his  ftiTOurite  repast^ 
tentrary  to  the  usual  habits  of  such  people.  Krodcer,  howeyer,  imild 
^Your  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  of  tripe  at  a  meal^  or  from  six  io  seven 
pounds  of  beef  and  sausages.  He  continued  in  this  way  to  stuff  himself^ 
gradually  becoming  fatter^  until  it  required  sixteen  pounds  of  beef  daily  to 
satisfy  his  hunger !  For  a  bet  he  has  frequently  devoured  the  boiled Jlesh  of 
4WI  entire  calf  m  a  day,  seasoned  only  with  salt,  in  the  presence  of  many 
persons ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  declared  hirasdf  ready  to  attack  a  secono, 
oat  could  get  nobody  to  bet  against  him.  He  could  not  trust  himself  in  the 
aottid^  manufactory,  aahe  would  eat  the  minced  meat  by  the  pound,  spreading 
it  over  bieaa  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  people  roread  treacle.  By  way 
of  breakfast,  or  supper,  he  would  clear  from  two  tf  three  dozen  of  pettitoes 
of  P^*  /  Aud  it  appears,  at  last,  to  have  puzzled  his  friends  to  know  how  to 
supply  him«  His  usual  drink  was  beer,  of  which  he  daily  drank  from  two 
to  three  quarts.  In  this  way  he  continued  to  feed  himself,  gradually  in* 
areftskig  in  bulk,  his  breathing  becoming  daily  more  difficult,  and  his  power 
ef  loccnoioticm  daily  diminishing,  until  he  was  at  last  obUged  to  confine  himsetf 
4a  his  lat^  chair  and  his  bed,  Everv  now  and  then  he  was  in  great  danger 
of  suffocation-;  and  it  was  on  onc^  ot  these  occasions  that  Gradre,  who  naa 
related  the  case  in  one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  his  journal,  was  called 
to  him." 

Here  is  something  more  new: — 

"  A  French  paper  states,  that  a  young  man>  one  of  the  keepers  of  the 
mietutffme  at^tutcard,  lately  exhibited  an  example  of  a  disordered  appetite. 
HaTiag  taken  a  longing  for  lion's  flesh,  he  killed  one  of  two  liens  which 
were  under  his  care,  cut  it  up,  and  salted  it.  The  lion  not  being  inquired 
after  for  some  time,  was  hall  devoured  before  he  was  missed.  The  criminal 
court  at  Stutgard  has,  it  is  said,  condemned  the  keeper  to  five  years'  impri- 
sonment, and  to  pay  a  fine  of  3,000  florins." 

4  These,  and  all  other  instances  of  voracity  which  oa^  be  mentioned, 
are  left  a,t  an  immeasurable  distance  by  the  two  cases  described  in 
Al.  Fournier's  «  Caa  Rares."  The  first  is  attested  by  the  principal 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Brest: — 

r  <'  A^;alley  slave  died  at  the  naval  hospital  of  Brest,  of  a  eomplaint  in  the 
stomach,  attended  with  cough  and  colicky  pains.  On  opening  him  t^ 
Stomaoh  was  seen  occupying,  the  left  hypocnondrium,  the  lambar,  and 
iliac  regions  of  the  same  side,  and  stretching  down  into  the  pelvis.  It 
was  of  a  long  square  form,  and  contained  the  following  substances ;  viz. 
a  niece  of  a  stave  nineteen  inches  lone,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  a  piece 
of  a  broom  stick  sia  inehes  iong,  and  half  an  tTich  in  diameter  ;  another  piece 
qf  tka  same,  eight  inches  /bn^,*-  ditio^  sia  inches  long;  twenty^two  other  pieces 
of  wood,  of  three  ^  four,  and  five  inches  in  length  ;  Qa  complete  timber  yardy^ 
a  wooden  spoon  five  inches  long,  and  hoJf  an  inch  in  diameter;  another  piece 
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pu9e$  afiwood,  of  three,  fiur^  wd  Jive  inc^4  iu  kngih  / >  atvopden  ^goon  j^ 
i$tches  /  ihAfipe  ^un  ir^tufiuinel  three  inches  long^wfid  on^  vgL  diameter  ^  {motkeif 
pme  cffumidi  tufo  infih^  emd /ol  fia^ long  ; ..g. pewter  sjmn entire j  eeper^  xv^eheM 
»nf;  asqwKre.pifffe  (tf  iron  tpe^ghmg'  niutrlyiiuQ. ounces* ^Vmoua  othcar 
«iticlie%  (unong  W|iich  wem  nails,  buckles,  knive^  Sfc..  Tbewbol^  W^ghing 
Hboot  foiur^and-twenty.  KiigUsb  o^noe^*  This  pooi  q;aatur^  .w«Ss  der^qgoj 
In  his  iatelkctar^  great.  gluKoQ^  ond  wh$n  he  cpuld  Aot  prpct^r^  yiotuals  to 
•ttisfy  his  voracitjr,  he  swaUowed  iiKJU^esfible:  subs^ce^  as-aboye^ttQJlull 
the  painful  sensaticms  of  hunger.    This  case  is  attested  beyond  all  doubt^ft 

*'  Passing  by  the  famous  Bijoux^  we  come  to  a  singular  personage,  wdl 
jmown  in  raris>  where  he  died  a  few  years  ago>  named  Tarrare.  -  Thisman'a 
Yoracity  would  stagger  all  belief,  were  not  the  truth  of  the  oireumstancetf 
guaranteed  by  the  most  unquestionable  testimonies,  among  which  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  Professor  Percy.  At  seventeen  years  of  age,  Tarrare 
weighed  only  one  hundred  pounds,  and  yet  he  could  oevour  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours,  a  quarter  of  beef  as  heayy  as  his  body !  At  the  eom-* 
mencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  entered  the  army,,  but  here  he  wai 
so  scantily  supplied  with  foqd  mat  he  soon  fell  ill,  an'd  was  conducted  to 
the  military  nospital  at  Soultz.  On  the  dajr  of  his  entrance  he  got  font 
rations,  which  only  serving  to  whet  his  appetite,  he  devoured  every  Idnd  ot 
refuse  victuals  in  the  ward,  then  searcned.the  kitehen,  dispensary,  &c, 
devouring  every  thing  that,  came  in  his  way.  In  the  presence  of  the  chi^ 
pfiysidan  of  the  army.  Doctor  Liorence,  he  ate  a  live  cat  (I^in  a  f£w  seeonds^ 
leaving  nothing  but  Ihe  larger  bones*  In  a  few  minutes  he  disvoured  a 
duner  prepared  for  fifteen  German  laboureri^  and  obmposod  of  various 
adiMitantial  dishes.  After  this  tiffin,  his  belly  appeared  like  a  small  balloon  I 
As  ibe  French  in  those  dap  turned  every  thing  to  account,  the  commander*- 
i^-chief  had  him  brought  before  him,  and  after  treating  him  to  thirty  pounds 
of  liver  and  lights,  he  caused  him  to  swallow  a  small  wooden  casCt  in  which 
was  enclosed  a  letter  to  a  French  officer  then  in  the  hands  of  the  enem^i 
Tarrare  set  ofi^  was  taken  prisoner,  beaten,  and  confined.  >  He  passed  by 
stool  the  case  with  the  letter,  before  he  could  see  the  offieet,  but  immediately 
swaUmoed  it  again,  to  nrev^ ,  its  falMng  into  the  hands  if  the  enemy ^  Iq 
another  hospital  where  ne  was  confined,  the  nurses  frequently  detected  Jiim 
drink^  the  blood  which  had  been  drawn  from  the  sick ;  and  when  ajl 
9tl3Ler  sourcei?  faijled,  he  repaired  to  the  dead-hquse»  and  satisfied  his  frightM 
appetite  on  human  flesh.  At  ferigth  a  child  of  fourteen  months  old  disappeared 
iutai  once,  and  suspicions  JaUing  on  Tarrare^  he  also  dissappeiured  for  four 
years,  when  he  was  agam  reeognized  in  the  civil  hospital  of  Versaillei, 
where  he  ended  hia  miserable  career/'* 


"  An  ant  there  was  whose  forward  praie 
Controul'd  aU  matters  in  debate  ; 
Whether  he  knew  the  thing  or  no. 
His  tongue  eternally  would  go. 
For  he  had  impiid^ice  at  wiU, 
And  boasted  universal  skill." 

^e  have,  by  the  blessing  of  heaven ,^  some, superlatiTely  wise  crea«- 
tnres  too  among  us,  to  whom  no  subject  comes  ainisa.  CNie  of  these 
all-knowing  beings,  whether  a  pismire,  emmet,  great-ant,  or  great- 
grandmother,  we  know  •  not^  holds  forth  thus  oracularly  on  yacht- 
sailing  in  the  Morning  Herald : — 

**  Ti^e  have  seen  latelyi  from  the  Portsmouth  papers^  that  the  iTacbt  Club 

*  HieM  eitracls^afe  qopiMl.firoBi^Mviewof  the 't  Css  Bates  "  in  the  Medko  CM- 
mrgical  Review,  for  September,  182d« 
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are  about  to  re-commence  their  operations^  and  that  Lord  Yarborough  is  to 
be  the  commodore.'  We  have  often  observed  the  sailing  of  squawmd  of 
yachts^  and  to  vs  it  appears  very  dull  work,  except  the  wind  be  Javourdble,  tmd 
the  breeze  strong  and  steady.  We  wonder  that^  since  steam  nayigatbn  is 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection^  the  nobility  and  gentry^  who  ap* 
pear  to  be  so  fond  of  aquatic  excursions^  and  to  whom  the  expenditure  of 
5^000^  or  10^000/.  for  a  steam-yacht  would  be  of  no  consequence^  do  not  pari 
with  their  present  yachts,  and  purchase  steam^vessels  iu  their  stead*  They 
might  then  circumnayigate  the  island  in  almost  all  weathers^  let  the  wind 
blow  from  what  quarter  it  mighty  and  calculate  on  their  arrwal  in  a  given 
time,  at  such  places  as  they  previously  chose  to  fie  upon.  This  eertainiy  of 
progress,  we  siiould  thinks  wou^d  do  away  with  the  ennui  which  they  must 
occasionally  experience^  when  the  present  sailing-yachts  are  out  at  sea  in  a  dead 
calm^  or  contending  with  adverse  winds.  In  our  opinion,  this  mode  of  killing 
time  and  spending  money  on  the  part  pf  the  nobility  and  gentry,  is  much 
preferable  to  frequenting  gaming-houses  or  horse  races.  Considering  the 
iiiunber  and  wealtn  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  United  Kingdom^  they 
noight  every  year  have  a  very  grand  display  of  steam-yachts,  whim  indeed,  in 
time  of  war,  might  be  rendered  available  to  the  king's  service,  in  towing  the 
ships  of  the  roym  navy  out  of  or  into  the  harbours,  as  occasion  might  require, 
on  any  emergency.  This  patriotic  pursuit  would,  in  some  respects^  resemble 
the  English  barons  of  old,  who  always  accompanied  the  king  in  his  W8is>  and 
rendered  him  all  the  service  they  could." 

Pah !  The  pai*agrapli  smells  of  soot  and  smoke  like  Cheapside* 
There  is  a  Cockney  conceit  and  Cockney  nastiness  in  every  syllable  of 
it.  '^  To  us  the  sailing  of  squadrons  of  yachts  appears  very  dull 
work.*' — ^Very  likely.  The  writer  doubtless  prefers  to  such  pleasures 
sitting  in  an  harbour  of  scarlet-runners,  commanding  a  near  view  of 
a  skittle-ground,  with  a  red  table  before  him  bearing  a  tankard  of 
ale  and  a  basket  of  sweet-heart*8  biscuits ;  and  his  preference  is 
very  natural  and  proper,  but  different  men  have  different  tastes,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  kinds  and  qualities — a  profound  truth  which 
has  probably  escaped  the  omniscient  editor.  Now  the  members  of 
the  yacht-club  would  very  likely  be  inclined  to  say,  "  We  have  often 
observed  the  leading  articles  in  the  Morning  Herald,  and  to  us  they 
appear  very  dull  things.''  The  editor,  on  the  other  hand,  wonders 
how  men  can  waste  their  time  in  reading  any  thing  else.  Thus  it  is, 
that  people  vary  in  their  estimates  of  pleasures  and  pursuits,  according 
to  the  circumstance  of  meum  and  tuum.  We  for  our  part^  agree  in 
some  measure  both  with  our  worthy  contemporary  and  the  gentlemen 
whom  he  admonishes  ;  for  we  hold  that  the  two  most  delightful  things  in 
the  world  are  yacht-sailing  and  the  leading  articles  of  the  Morning 
Herald.  It  would  grieve  us  to  see  the  style  of  either  altered  in  the 
slightest  particular — both  are  perfect  in  their  peculiar  ways ;  and 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  can  demonstrate  in  a  few  words,  to  the 
greatest  of  editors,  the  impropriety  of  the  change  he  proposes.  When 
he  sits  down  to  write  an  article,  with  his  pen  a  peak,  the  fore-top-sail  of 
bis  vocabulary  loose,  and  the  blue  Peter  at  his  mast-head  for  ideas  to 
come  on  board,  the  very  last  thought  in  his  head  is  the  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion. If  he  went  straight  to  his  end,  steaming  his  way  as  he  recom- 
mends to  yacht-sailors,  he  would  run  himself  out  in  two  or  three  liqes 
at  most ;  but  this  would  give  no  pleasure  to  himself,  or  profit  to  his 
readers ;  so  he  courts  the  little  vicissitudes  of  weather, — ^now  lies  like 
a  log  on  the  paper,  becalmed,  rolling  and  tumbling  about  in  a  heavy 
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swell  of  senteinc^,  without  the  cat*8-paw  of  a  thought  to  steady  his 
phrasesy-Hiow  comes  the  flaw  of  an  idea  to  fill  his  sails  again,  and 
give  him  way ;  and  anon,  reason  hlows  great  guns  right  in  his  teeth ; 
when  trimming  his  sails  sharp,  he  heats  to  windward  hravely  against 
it,  now  lying  on  one  tack,  now  the  other.  His  passengers,  who  are 
of  course  deadly  sick,  wonder  when  he  will  come  to  an  end — hut  the 
end  is  the  last  thing  he  thinks  of.  The  vicissitudes  and  the  huffeting 
with  reason  are  elements  of  his  enjoyment.  Something  like  this  is 
the  pleasure  of  yacht-sailing.  It  does  not  consist,  oh  Morning 
fierald !  in  going  in  a  right  line  from  one  place  to  another,  hut  in  the 
excitement  and  speculation  produced  hy  every  circumstance  and 
change  of  weather.  If  it  be  a  calm,  every  cloud  is  watched  with 
interest  as  it  may  indicate  the  coming  breeze ;  if  it  over-blows,  re- 
source is  in  demand,  and  time  flies  faster  than  the  scud.  If  the 
wind  be  fair,  it  is  a  good  opportunity  of  trying  how  fast  your  craft 
can  ran ;  if  foul,  you  see  how  she  beats  to  windward  ;  if  neither  one 
nor  the  other,  that  is  a  soldiei''s  wind,  and  you  find  what  she  is  good 
for  at  reaching.  No  weather  comes  amiss  to  an  amateur  sailor. 
Imagine  these  infinite  varieties,  and  the  trim  clean  deck  of  a  sailing- 
vessel,  and  her  well-rstanding  whi'te  wholesome  sails,  exchanged  for  a 
filthy  steam-boat  with  her  great  awkward  chimney,  her  noisy  paddles^ 
iier  palpitation  at  the  heart — thump,  thump,  thump,  thump  ever- 
lastingly; her  pendant  of  black  smoke;  her  heat,  and  her  most 
filthy  stink  of  frying  grease,  which  would  poison  a  tallow-chandler. 
But  quoth  The  Herald,  you  should  prefer  this  convenience  because 
you  can  go  straight  to  your  voyage's  end  in  her^  instead  of  being 
danced  about  at  the  pleasure  o  f  the  winds  and  tides.  Tell  a  fox- 
hunter  that  he  had  much  bettei:  ride  straight  along  the  high  road, 
than  be  led  over  hill  and  dale,  heiige  and  ditch,  by  the  doubles  of  the 
fox!  But  another  superior  cons;ideration  is  suggested — ^the  steam- 
hoats  used  for  pleasure  in  peace,  jmay  serve  the  nation  forsooth  in  war. 
Sheiidxin  observes,  that  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared  that  people  go  to 
theatres  principally  with  a  view  to  amusement ;  and  we  very  strongly 
suspect,  that  men  go  yacht-sail'iug,  and  always  will  go  yacht-sailing, 
mainly  with  a  view  to  their  o*^n  pleasure,  and  without  thinking  or 
caring  a  rope*s  end  for  the  nation.  Nevertheless  there  is  no  amuse- 
ment, the  tendency  of  which,  is  so  directly  useful.  It  leads  to  the 
build  of  the  very  best  vessels,  and  encourages  in  our  yards  the  finest 
naval  architecture  on  a  small  scale;  it  employs  too  the  very  best 
liands,  and  in  considerable  numbers ;  and  also  some  deserving  officers^ 
who  would  otherwise  be  pining  and  rusting  on  half-pay.  It  further 
makes  our  patricians  pupils,  parlour  boarders  as  it  were,  in  the  gi*eat 
school  &{  English  glory.  It  becomes  an  English  gentleman  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  naval  tactics ;  and  he  and  the  American  are  the  only  ones 
.in  the  woiM  who  know  any  thing  at  all  about  the  matter.  I  have 
always  h^en  much  pleas^ad  with  the  vulgar  error  of  the  French  on  this 
subject.  They  suppose  us  to  be  all  sailors  to  a  man.  On  one  occa- 
sion, having  discovered  before  a  Frenchman  that  I  knew  the  stem 
^rom  the  stern  of  a  ship,  he  broke  into  an  expression  of  admiration 
at  my  nautical  science ,  clenching  all  with  this  observation :  ^^  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  English  gentlemen,  who  have  scarcely 
ever  seen  the  8ea>  are  loetter  skillea  in  naval  tactics  than  our  most  ex- 
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perienced  sailors! "  I  did  not  contradict  hiin,thoagli  the  recollection 
\>t  lay-lirdte  (Jf  Ithc  Admii*alty  smiw  lipon  toy  consef^fce; 

■  —  Mr.  Wolff,  tbe  hilssioririry,  published  a  letter  &' short  time  ago, 
in  which  hfe  declared  the  Jews  of  LondOnthe  vilest  ctf  all  Jews.  Say 
what  vou  will  to  them,  he  stated,  their  reply  ii,  "  CWd'tlothes-; - 
talk  of  their  souls,  "'Old  dlothes  "  is  their  respdnse ;  sptek  of  M^see, 
•*  Old  clothes''  they  crjr ;  mention  the  Prophets,  ^  Old  clothes,"  and 
nothing  hut  **  Old  dothes,*'  can  you  get  fromthein.  Demostheried, 
when  asked  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  essentials  of  otatoff , 
replied,*^  Action,'' « Action,"  "Action;"  the  Jews  of  London,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wolff,  make  «  Old  clothes,*'  «  Old  clothes,"'  "  Old 
tlothes/'  the  alphla  and  omega  of  their  discourse  spiritual  and  tempctauL 
^his' imputation  has  provoked  from  the  children  of  Israel  scttne  re^ 
monstrance,  rather  more  warm  than  befits  so  ridiculous  an  occasion; 
and  Mr.  Wol^has,  in-support  of  his  original  assault  on  the  unbelievers, 
published  another  epistle,  which  is  a  perfect  pattern  of  the  mild,  con- 
ciliatory spirit  that  becomes  a  Christian  missionary.  It  was  objected  by 
the  expostulators, that  all  the  Jews  of  London  do  not  Cry  "Old  clothes," 
Ihat  some  two  or  three  Rothschilds  and  Gbldsmlds  are  above  this  vo- 
cation ;  Mr.  Wolff  thus  disposes  of  the  objection,  AdHng  foul  by  the 
Vay  of  poor  Mr.  lyisraeli : — - 

"  You  «^ew8  of  London,  as  wdl  those  who  sell  old  dothes,  as  those  who 
live  in  a  more  respectable  style — ^yon  .bot)i  are  in  a  perishing  condition !  And 
J  say  more,  the  old  clothesman  of  London  is  better  than  the  respectable  Jew 

■  of  London  !    An  Israeli,  for  instance,  who  was  produced  by  one  of  the  Jews 
'  of  London  as  a  literary  character,  is  one  of  the  most  blind  men  I  ever  met 

Witlh;  his  works  contain  nothing  but  literary  trifles,  and  literary  nonsens^-^ 
he  krints  Tioihing  rf Moses  and  me  Prophets*    I  hope  to  coxirnrirx  To  hate 

^PATHfia,    MOTHER,   BROTHEE,    AKD    83I8TER,   FOR  THE    SAKE   OF  JeSUS  MV 

Lord,  aHd  For  Ths'sake  of  his  fEofle,  in  order  thai  they  may  come  to 
i^e  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  hitherto  reject;  but  let  the  world 
Jcnow,  thai  I  consider  not  only  the  old  clothesman  in  London,  but  likewise  the 
respectable  Jew  of  Ziondon,  as  the  most  hopeless  set  of  people  I  ever  met  with 
in  my  lifbf  •  And  truth  it  is ! 

"Arise,  ye' Jew*  of  London,  and  caLl  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  And 
though  I  deejailfe  you  as  the  most  obstinate  of  all  the  Jews  I  ever  met  wtth, 
I  am,  af teridli  *^  Yon-r  ajfeeHonate brother^ 

'•  Joseph  Wolff." 

A  marvellously  affectionate  brother,  of  a  truth,  this  Joseph 
Wolff!  It  would  be  pleasant  for  Jewai  or  Gentiles  to  have  many 
shch  kind  relations.  Jiving  in  the  steadfast  hope  of  hating  them, 
!h  order  that  they  may  come,  through  such  good  haters,  to  the 
knowledge  of  hJm  who  preached  peace  and  good-will  among  men. 
Mrs.  Malaprop's  opinion,  that  it  is  best  to  begin  our  loves  with  a 
little  aversion,  seems  to  have  become  a  Tight  orthodox  doctrine. 
There  is  something  very  happy  and  very  characteristic,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  in  Mr.  Wolff's  allowing  tocer  tain  Jews  the  description 
of  respectable  /  and  ranking  them,  at  the  sa  me  time,  in  vilenees  be- 
low the  despised  old  clothesman.  By  respe  ctable,  Mr.  Wolff  merely 
means  rich.  There  is  the  Shibboleth  of  his  o:rigin  in  this  identification 
of  the  terms.'  Dives  himself  in  Tartarus  ^ would,  doubtless,  be  de- 
icribed  by  our  monied  missionary,  as  the  resp  'ectable  gentlewian  A^g 
in  the  batter  of  1)rhni3tone.    /unong  the  chilt  iren  ind  gwmd-ehiWhPin 
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of  MfltmmoD,  every  man  who,  as  Jonios  has  it,  ^^  pays  his  debts  and 
lAhors  «k  heggRF)*^  Is  Tespeetiible.     Responsible  is'tbe'sefne,  b«t 

f  rBspeetablehiAk^'worA. 

s  '  Oonsiderin^  Mr.  Wolff's  manner  of  making  converts  by  the  method 

oi  hitiing  father,  mother,  brother,  and  aisCer,  one  cannot  be  surprized 

!  at  the  circumstance  of  his  having  fdnnd  the  Jews  of  London  sveh 

t  obstinate  Jews  as  he  represents  them.     His  declaration  to  this  effect, 

s  considering  the  means  pursued  by  him  for  the  end,  reminds  ns  of  the 

I  Spanish  charlatan,  who  went  about  prochiiiMng,  that  he  feould'  raise 

}•  the  dead  if  properly  paid  in  advance  for  the  service.    It  chanced  that 

I  a^  he  was  holding  forth,  a  corpse  was  carried  by>  when  the  mob  re- 

1  quired  him  to  give  an  instant  example  of  his  boasted  accomplishment. 

'  The  charlatan  undertook  the  business  without  hesitation ;  and  began 

reciting  his  charms,  to  which,  however,  the  corpse  tvmed  a  deaf  ear; 

i  V  after  a  time,  therefore,  the  operator  flew  Into  a  violent  passion,  and 

told  the  bearers  to  carry  off  the  body,  observing,  **  Never  in  my  fift 

before  did  I  meet  with  so  obstinate  a  dead.***    Mr.  Wolff's  manner 

of  dealing  with  the  Jews,  is  probably  about  as  effectual  as  the  char* 

latan's  method  of  revivifying  dead  bodies. 


▲  GENUINE  YANKEE  FA&AORAPH. 

**  House  Launching. — The  launching  of  thd  two  brick  houses  in  Garden* 
street  was  comi^etely  successfiil.  They  were  moved  nearly  "ten  feet,  ecatfied 
at  the  time  by  tlieir  tenants,  without  having  sustained  any  injury*  The  pre- 
parations were  the  work  of  some  time :  the  two  buildings  having  being  put 
upon  ways,  or  into  a  cradle,  were  easily  screwed  on  a  new  foimdation;  The  in-> 
ventor  of  this  simple  and  cheap  mode  of  moving  tenanted  briok  Mlding$,^U 
entitled  ^to  the  thanks  of  the  public  In  the  course  of  time,  it  is  likdy  that 
houses  will  be  put  up  upon  ways  at  brick  or  stone  quarries,  and  sold  as  ships 
are,  to  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  the  city,'* — American  Paper. 

"  In  the  course  of  time "  we  really  do  not  know  what  is  not  to 
happen  in  America.  Jonathan  promises  to  grow  so  big,  and  to  do  such 
wonders  in  a  day  or  two,  that  no  bounds  can  be  placed  to  his  perform- 
ances in  the  future  tense.  Every  thing  will  of  course  be  on  a  scale  of 
grandeur  proportioned  to  his  country,  which,  as  he  observes  in  his 
travels  in  England,  is  '^  bigger  and  more  like  a  wbrld "  than  our 
boasted  land ;  instead,  therefore,  of  going  about  in  confined,  close 
carriages  as  people  do  here,  the  Americans  will  rattle  thi^6^h  the 
streets  to  their  routd  and  parties  in  their  hoases.  One  tenanted 
brick  building  will  be  driven  up  to  the  door  of  another.  A  further 
improvement  may  here  be  suggested.  Jonathan  is  fond  of  chairs 
with  rockers,  that  is,  chairs  with  a  cradle-bottom,  on  which  he  see- 
sawd  himself  as  he  smokes  his  pipe  and  fuddles  his  sublime  faculties 
with  liquor.  Now  by  putting  a  house  on  rockers,  this  trouble  and  eiz* 
erlion  of  the  individual  on  a  scale  %o  small  and  unworthy  of  a  gretft 
people  would  be  spared,  and  every  tenant  of  a  brick  building  wonld 
be  rocked  at  the  same  time,  and  by  one  common  piece  of  machinery. 
The  effect  of  a  whole  city  nid^id-nodding  after  dinner*  will  be  ex- 
tremely magnificent  and  worthy  of  America.     As  for  the  feasibility  of 

*  The  ezpreanon  in  this  place  is  not  exactly  English,  bat  it  is  the  neaiest  totho 
ortgioak    ^  •     '  '.      .    :   " 
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the  thing,  nothing  can  he  more  ohvious.  If  hoases  can  he  put 
upon  cradles  for  launching,  they  can  he  put  upon  cradles  for  rocking ; 
and  if  tenants  do  not  ohject  to  heing  conveyed  from  one  part  of  t^e 
city  to  another  in  their  mansions,  they  will  not  surely  take  mght  at  an 
agreeahle  stationary  see-saw  in  them. 

lO^A.  I  ohserre  this  advertisement  in  The  Times  of  to-day: 

'^  Wanted,  the  entire  poBsession,  guardianship,  and  management  of  a 
little  OKFHAN  oi&L,  hetweeu  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve,  ohe  must  he 
of  genteel  and  mous  ancestry,  healthy,  of  warm  affections,  and  apt  to  learn, 
moUierless,  and  totally  without  anv  tie  of  consanguinity,  or  otherwise 
entitled  to  interfere,  direct,  or  control  the  advertiser*s  views,  and  of  sufficient 
property  to  maintain  her  decently  the  first  ten  years  after  transferation.  The 
child  o/ some  departed  missionary,  or  serious  clergyman,  would  he  preferred ; 
and  as  the  advantages  would  he  progressively  greats  the  most  minute  inves- 
tigation would  he  ol^rved.  Address  to  S.  S.  at  Poole  and  Edwards's,  hook- 
sdlers,  Stationers'-court,  opposite  Stationers'-hall,  who  are  not  empowered 
to  answer  interrogations,  and  which,  if  instituted,  will  only  defeat  the  end 
proposed,  hut  to  receive  letters  only,  which  will  he  duly  attended  to." 

The  necessity  of  proving  a  pious  genealogy  is  a  curious  condition 
of  the  treaty. 

The  language  of  the  advertisements  is  often  as  whimsical  as 
their  suhstance.  We  read  in  that  respectahle  authority,  Joe  Millar, 
of  the  trader  who  announced  the  sale  of  '^  mousetraps,  and  other 
sweetmeats."  A  gentleman  advertises  thus  in  The  Times  of 
the  14th  :— 

*'  Lost  yesterday,  a  Red  Morocco  Pocket-hook  with  a  gold  clasp, 
containing  notes  to  the  amount  of  £85,  viz:  1  £30,  2  £20,  1  £iO, 
and  1  £5,  a  silver  pen,  and  other  memoranda,  Sfc," 

—  In  the  following  police  report,  I  find  an  example  of  a  kind  of 
logic  which  is  as  yet  not  laid  down  in  any  system,  though  extremely 
common  in  practice.  A  lady  overseer  gives  a  pauper  a  pair  of  hreeches 
which  are  too  small  for  him ;  he  expostulates,  representing  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  capacity ;  she  sends  him  another  smaller  pair,  arguing 
in  her  own  mind,  that  one  little  pair  of  hreeches,  plue  a  less  pair  of 
hreeches,  are  equal  to  a  hig  pair  of  hreeches: — 

*'  MANSiON-HOusE.-^Yesterday  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Olave,  Hart-street,  were  summoned  hefore  the  Lord  Mayor  hy  a  pauper, 
who  complained  that  they  had  refused  to  give  him  clothes  to  cover  him.  If 
the  present  appearance  of  the  unfortunate  man  were  to  he  considered  a  cri- 
terion of  the  uherality  of  the  parish,  the  poor  must  certainly  have  some 
cause  to  complain.    His  lower  garments  were  most  wofully  dilapidated. 

''  The  Lord  Mayor  asked  whether  the  churchwardens  were  present  to 
answer  the  complaint  ? 

"  A  female  voice  immediately  cried  out,  '  I  attend  for  the  church- 
wardens.' 

"  The  Lord  Mayor. — ^  This  poor  old  man  says  that  he  is  in  great  want  of 
something  to  cover  him.    Why  is  he  not  supphed  ?  ' 

*'  The  lady  then  stepped  forward,  and  said — '  My  lord,  he  only  wanted  a 
pair  of  hreeches,  and  I  looked  him  out  a  pair  and  gave  them  to  him.  /  am 
sure  (casting  her  eyes  at  his  inexpressihles)  /  don*t  know  why  he  has  not  the 
hreeches  on* 

*'  The  Lord  Mayor  (to  the  paup^). — '  Why  you  have  heen  already  supplied 
with  what  you  say  you  want*    Why  have  you  not  put  Uiem  on  ? ' 
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*'  Pauper.*—'  Because  I  conldnH^  your  lordship.  Them  breeches  as  the 
lady  jnre  me  wasn't  half  big  enough.' — 

''  iThe  Lord  Mayor,  (smiling).—'  That,  certainly,  is  a  bad  fault,  you 
might  as  well  have  had  none  at  all.' 

"  Pauper. — '  I  couldn't  pull  them  up  at  all,  my  lord,  so  I  was  obligated  to 
go  without.' 

"  The  Lord  Mayor. — '  I  am  sorry.  Madam,  that  you  have  been  so  unsuc- 
cessful in  your  attempt  to  fit  the  poor  man.' 

"  Lady. — '  My  lord,  when  he  told  me  that  one  pair  of  breeches  did  not  answer 
him,  I  sent  him.  (mother ,  and  still  he  was  not  satisfied.' 

"  Pauper. — *  No,  my  lord ;  the  last  breeches  the  lady  gave  me  was  littler 
nor  the  t  other;  1  couldn't  heave  my  legs  into  them  by  no  means.' 

*'  The  Lord  Mayor  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  hand  over  the  ^r 
man  to  be  fitted  by  some  experienced  person  of  his  own  sex,  and  desired 
that  he  should  be  accommodated  at  once  with  breeches  of  a  proper  size." 

16^A.  The  Morning  Chronicle  qf  to-day  is  extremely  rich  in  every 
variety  of  uiaiserie.  There  is  a  delightful  report  of  the  Vauxhall 
Juvenile  Fete,  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  proprietors  *'  had  omitted, 
for  this  night  only,  the  formidable  bustle  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
which  was  considerately  thought  to  be  too  formidable  an  eiffhibition 
for  the  nerves  of  children'* 

What  follows  is  better  still : — 

*'  The  concert,  ballet,  and  fire- works,  were,  as  usual,  the^  sources  of 
much  delight  to  the  children,  and  the  martial  and  manly  air  of  the  juvenile 
band  from  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  which  paraded  and  performed  in 
the  gardens,  had  likewise  its  imposing  effect ;  and  possibly  awakened  and 
fixed  in  many  a  rising  spirit  that  determination  to  seek  renown  in  the  pro^ 
fession  of  arms^  which  accident  had  early  awakened  in  the  breast  of  Young 
Nerval  nr' 

The  grave  matter-of-fact  allusion  to  Young  Norval,  as  to  a  being 
of  history,  is  original ;  and  the  conjecture  respecting  the  effect  of  the 
drumming  and  fifeing  on  the  infant  generation,  is  profoundly  philo-- 
sophical.  Parents  who  desire  to  bring  up  t^eir  children  to  peaceful 
professions,  should  have  a  care  of  taking  them  to  Vauxhall.  In  con- 
tinuation, the  reporter  gives  a  delectable  idea  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
entertainment  :— 

"  The  greatest  amusement  for  suitably  grown  persons  throughout  the 
evening,  was  the  constant  rushing  to  and  fro  of  shoals  of  elegantly  dressed 
children,  who  ran  from  place  ^  place  on  nearing  the  tinkling  of  the  bell, 
which  announced  the  succession  of  the  performances.  Young  families  were 
constantly  separated  in  these  rapid  and  excursive  movements  ;  but  so  conve- 
nient ana  well-arranged  was  tne  internal  disposition  of  the  gardens,  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  re-uniting  the  broken  bands,  befcHre  any  unpleasant 
feelings  could  arise  from  their  separation." 

As  the  Ajnericans  say, "  we  should  admire  to  know ''  what  "  suitablif 
grown  persons "  are  ?  It  gives  us  extreme  satisfaction  to  learn  the 
amiable  disposition  of  the  gardens  on  this  occasion ;  whether  they 
are  equally  well  disposed  on  all  others,  does  not  distinctly  appear^ 
but  the  natural  inference  is,  that  they  are  not. 

The  individual  who  has  the  Paul  Pry  department  of  the  Chronicle 
is  also  in  great  force  to-day;  indeed  he  generally  shines  on  a  Monday.. 
Here  are  four  nice  paragraphs  in  a  string : — 

''  The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  tour  to  the  Continent  is  expected  to  be  venp 
short.    His  Grace  intends  merely  to  take  a  peep  into  Pans  [|a  place  which 
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for  its  strangeness  is  quite  a  curiosity  to  bim^,  visit  his  sister^  Ladj  Gran- 
viUe«  tbe  spectacles^  and  tke  eourti  then  iselvni^  to  hi»  «¥m  paUachav  irHU 
at  Chiswick ;  there  his  Grace  wOl  remain-  hut  a  short  time,  pveparatery  to 
his  journey  to  ChatawcHtb^  where  immense  improvements  havd  been  made> 
both  in  the  mansion  and  the  beautiful  gardens  And  park^ 
r  ^^  The; 'Duke  and  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  gave  a  quiet  dinner  to  a  select 
number  ot  their  friends,   at  the  Crown  and  Sceptre,  at  Greenwich,  on 
Friday.    Turtle,  venison,  and  all  the  varieties  of  fr»h  water  fish,  including 
the  delicate  white-bait,  now  in  prime  season,  with  the  aid  of  cold  puneh, 
iced  champaign^  and  hock>  kept  the  joyout  party  together  until  a  late  hour. 
[]Ye  gods  I  were  they  at  the  turtle,  and  the  venison,  the  ice,  and  the  cham- 
paign all  the  time  ?     Are  these  the  fond  couple's  bond  of  union  ?]] 

"  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  Lord  and  Lady 
Tankerville,  and  a  long  et  cetera  of  fashionables,  had  a  grand  banquet  at 
tjie  ^ip  Tavern^  at  Greenwich,  on  Friday.  The  party  did  not  separate  until 
.%  very  late  hour. 

"  Lords  Stair  and  Reay  are  said  to  possess  more  taste,  in  the  literal  accep- 
tation of  ihe  word,  than  any  men  of  the  present  day.  Lord  Stair,  with  a 
select  party^  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  come  nrom  Paris  to  London, 
merely  to  dine  at  the  Albion  Tavern,  where  turtle  is  said  to  be  dressed  in 
greater  perfection  than  at  any  other  house.  During  the  present  week,  ihia 
noble  lord  ^  has  given  two  or  three  entertainments  at  Greenwich  in  a  v^ 
high  style.  His  lordship,  on  these  occasions,  has  always  obtained  the 
turtle  Jrom  his  favourite  Apicius  in  town" 

This  is  a  scribe  who  would  be  entirely  spoilt  were  he  to  look  his 
words  out  in  the  dictionary.  It  is  our  happiness  that  he  does  not 
know  that  it  is  uncivil  to  fashionables  to  put  them  in  the  neuter 
gender,  ("  cetera/')  and  that  Apicius  was  not  a  tavern-keeper. 
.  The  above  excerpts  are  followed  by  a  string  of  pestilent  puffs  of 
mimes,  drolls,  and  play-wrights.  Nothing  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of 
decent  people  so  detestably  as  the  stage,  its  people,  and  its  trumpery 
i^aird.  k  is  bad  enough  to  see  its  performanes  when  they  are  per- 
petrated, and.  perfectly  intolerable  to  be  bored  with  reports  of  the 
prepajrations  of  atrocities — with  details  of  the  measures  in  progress 
fbr  perpetuating  the  empire  of  dnlneds.  The  Morning  Chronicle  is 
eternally  prating  of  the  whcreabonts  of  actors,  and  the  meditations 
of  managers.  Some  link-boy  must  surely  hold  the  pen.  Witness 
these  examples  taken  at  random : — 

*'  The  Rencontre,  with  Madame  Vestris  and  W.  Farren's  acting,  aided 
by  Bishon's  music,  is  a  decided  hit,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  Its  popu« 
larity  wiu  necessarily  delay  Poole's  new  farce,  ci^ed  Pie- Crust  Pnmiises, 
and  a  new  comedy>  with  songs,  by  that  suecessful  dramatist,  Kemiy,  bodi 
of  which  are  quite  ready." 

,  *^The  young  lady  who  composed  for  the  Haymarket  Theatre  the  popular 
little  comedy  of  Quite  Correct,  has,  we  imderstand,  written  a  new  faroey  of 
which  report  speaks  most  favourably.  It  will  be  produced  at  the  ^same 
theatre  during  the  present  season/' 

"  Kenny,  me  dramatic  writer,  and  his  family,  who,  since  the  peace,  have 
almost  entirely  resided  in  Paris,  or  the  neighbourhood,  are  returned  to 
England.  Kenny  has  taken  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  cottace  in  Bedford- 
shire, at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  county  town,  where  he  propoaes  to 
reside  in  future."    Qlnteresting  fact  11 

.  *'  The  DuWin  Theatre,  under  the  "direction  of  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Henry 
Harris,  has  commenced  a  very  prosperous  season.  Braham,  aided  by  Miss 
Hughes,  who  will  make  her  nrst  appearance  before  a  London  audience,  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  have  both  been  rapturously  received  by  full  audi-* 
enoes  everijr  aqfht  Aey  have«eted  togelher.f' 
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Every  thinff  is  a  decided  hit  we  observe,  in  the  theatrical  slang; 
and  JndJfip^j'ffotD  tbe  mppwarices  of  -  t¥e  jfLtiy'^ovne^i  one  wobM  sa^^ 
tli«t-the  iMmgers  Imd'  hit  thepnblio-so'Mrd,  that  they  had  fadrly 
hit  thto'«litof 'theting. '  Hits  are  things  pleasant  enough  to  the 
givers,  hut  disagreeahle  to  the  sufferers.  Sensible  men  avoid  coming 
into  contact  with  them.  Your  play-goers  of  the  present  day  are 
either  persons  who  have  not  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  or  who 
have  attained  to  dotage,  or  the  abject  and  unknown  who  have  no 
other  resource  of  an  evening,  and  wlio  desperately  seek  the* belter  of 
h  theatre  as  the  i-efftgefor  the  destitute.'  The  watch-house  is  cheaper 
knd  less  afflicting  we  should  think. 

—  A  frivolous  action  for  libcfl  (Walker  v.  Monk)  has  brought  us 
acquainted  with  the  style  in  which  (Country  tradesmen'  conduct  their 
Sont^ov^rsies ;  and  the  example  ought  to  serve  as  a  corrective  to  those 
gentlemen  who  Mill  affects  the  cempoeHion  of  Junius,  in  trcalingof  any 
littlie  nonsen^  that  eonceme  tliem.  One  of  the  worthy  bourgeois*  of 
Chester,  (the  plaintiff  in  the  action,  and  a  jeweller  by  trade,)  had  gone 
bver  fVora  the  independent  election  paity  to  the  Orosvenor  inl^eresti-^ 
k  political  siti  which  of  course  convulsed  the  whole  emfpire — whereupon 
he  is  admonished  by  another  bon'  bourgeois  in  this  strain,  after  the 
manner  of  Junius.  The  whole  world  are  supposed  to  be  full  of  the 
jeweller's  abatidonmeift  of  his  election  colours  :— 

'^*^  Your  notorious  tergiversation,  'alid  the  derelictions  from  the  principles 
with  which  you  set  out  in  Hfi,  is  looked  upon  with  the  utmost  disgust  evett 

Syour  new  friends,  or  at  least  by  the  respectable  and  thinking  part  of 
em.  Nay,  n&ihhig  gives  th£m  so  much  pleasure  ^s  4o  See  yMi  well  lashed* 
They  say  you  deserve  it,  and  eannot  receive  ioo  much ;  and  what  can  be  a 
more  convincing  proof  of  the  feeling  of  contempt  created  by  you  in  the 
minds  of  your  -new  friends,  than  the  absolute  refusal  to  permit  you  to  address 
Ihem  at  the  last  election  {^  --*----*.:--  -  ♦  ----•.»*-•--*. 
'^  Suppose  you  «re  enabled  to  add  some  'SO/,  to  the  portions  of  eadi  of 
your  children  bv  your  apostacy,  will  that  be  sufficient  to.  console  you  .for  the 
loss  of  your  pohtical  integrity,  the  sleepless  nights  ymt  have  already  passed  o* 
^at  account ;  and  the  Unhappiaess  of  your  future  life,  and  more  especially 
t&r  the  regret  of  your  eMldten  m.  afteif  timss,  that  you  had  disgraced  yourself  f 
If  you  will  take  one  wotd  of  advice,  I  would  recommend  yon  to  leave 
Chester — quit  the  scene  of  your  degradation,  where  the  finger  of  scora>is 
pointed  at  you/  at  every  turn  or  step  you  take." 

The  jeweller,  who  can  be  as  fine  as  his  neighbour,  responds  in  much 
the  same  style  ;  perhaps  it  is  rather  the  sublimer.  If  the  other  is  the 
Junius,  he  is  the  Sir  William  Draper : — 

^'  It  has  been  a  dedded  matter  with  me,  ever  since  the  first  development 
of  ^  ssiched,  malevolent,  ]^t  iupq^enft  Conspiracy,  to  slander  my  repufation, 
defame  my  character,  and  injure  my  property,  to  wait  patiently  for  the  crisis 
of  maniacal  paroxysm,  to  apply  no  corrective  medicine,  until  the  lunacy,  or 
rather  the  demoniacal  frenzy,  had  reached  its  acme  of  malice,  its  climax  of 
absurdity.  The  perfection  of  filly  mid^ce  seems  to  have  arrived  at  its  utmost 
hearing,  and  I  trust  that  the  finale  of  the  proeeedtrtgs  at  the  Black  Dog  has 
completed  the  measure  of  wickedness  and  ^^ctWfy  introduced  by  the  Courant 
newspaper,  in  its  character  of  pander  tofhlsehood,  misrepresentation,  and 
dujdicity,** 

It  is  time  that  gentlemen  should  descend  from  the  sublimities  of 
composition,  when  Chester  tradesmen  shew  theniselves  such  mitstere 
of  ^he  fittoet  fllghte  of  rhetoric*  Not  satined  with  Mb  literay  demolRm 
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of  his  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Walker  brinn  his  action  for  libel ;  and 
it  is  given  in  evidence,  that  his  declared  ideas  of  the  proper  manner 
of  dealing,  with  an  antagonist  were,  to  the  last  degree,  tmcalent.  He 
appears  to  come  up  to  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  controversialist : 

'^  John  Faulkner  stated^  that  he  was  a  resident  of  Chester,  and  knew 
the  plaintiff.  He  met  him  on  the  2d  of  August  last,  when  the  plaintiff  told 
him  that  he  would  give  him  a  severe  trimmmg  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  fol- 
lowing Friday.  Witness  met  him  in  June  bdTore  the  election,  when  he 
talked  of  the  Courant,  and  said  that  the  editor,  Mr.  Barry,  had  not  spirit — he 
wanted  black  venom, — **  MHien  I  attack  persons,"  said  he,  '*  /  make  them 
writhe — when  I  attacked  Fletcher,  he  could  not  show  his  face  for  weeks  after, 
I  write  in  such  a  manner  that  they  do  not  sleep** 

There  are  writers  who  write  in  such  a  Christian  manner,  on  the 
contrary,  as  to  make  their  enemies,  as  well  as  their  friends,  sleep. 

VJth*  No  matter  how  absurd  a  man  may  endeavour  to  make  him- 
self, he  is  never  completely  ridiculous  until  a  friend  has  undertaken 
his  defence.  A  vindication  seems  essentially  necessary  to  a  thorough 
conviction.  Last  mouth  the  world  very  naturally  and  very  properly 
diverted  itself  with  the  happy  marriage  of  the  tender  Widow  Coutts 
and  the  young  and  ardent  Duke  of  St.  Albans.  This  event  kept  every 
drawing  and  dining-room  in  conversation  and  mirth  for  three  weeks. 
Some  discreet  friend  of  the  glad  bridegroom,  having  seen  in  a  news- 
paper jokes  or  animadversions,  we  know  not  which,  upon  so  sacred 
a  subject,  which  have  outrageously  scandalized  him,  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  New  Times,  in  which  he  attributes  to 
the  duke  these  delicious  reasons  for  man*ying  a  lady  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother  (query,  grand) : — 

"  His  grace  being  asked  by  one  of  his  friends,  what  could  induce  him  to 
marry  a  uidv  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  replied :  "  My  good  friend,  I  have 
known  that  lady,  intimately,  for  a  length  of  time,  and  she  has  known  me.  I 
have  experienced  so  many  proofs  of  her  amiable  disposition,  kindness  of  heart, 
and  good  temper,  which  1  consider  to  be  such  indispensable  requisites,  to 
render  the  marriage  state  happy,  that  I  know  not,  in  the  wide  circle  of  my 
acquaintance,  a  lady  so  well  otlculated  to  make  me  an  aflfectionate  and  happy 
i^e,  as  Mrs.  Coutts." 

Here  we  could  burst  out  like  the  folks  in  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 
*^  Oh,  the  good  young  man !  Oh,  the  sensible  creature  !  it  makes  one 
shed  tears  of  joy  to  read  of  such  ripe  sentiments  in  one  so  green  in 
years  indeed,  but  so  old  in  judgment,  so  old  we  may  add  in  his 
better  half.''  It  is  especially  admirable  that  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
late  buxom  widow's  recommendations^  not  one  syllable  is  said  of  her 
money.  That  was  no  consideration.  Salary,  as  the  newspaper  ad- 
vertisers express  it,  was  no  object. 

*^  Oh  talk  not  to  me  of  the  wealth  she  possesses. 
No  interested  motive  but  love  do  I  own ; 
With  her  I'd  be  blest  and  content  in  a  cottage. 
And  wretched  without  her,  though  placed  on  a  throne.** 

The  duke  never  bestowed  a  thought  on  the  widow's  cash,  his  mind 
was  fixed  on  her  heart,  not  on  her  strong  box.  He  scarcely  knew  that 
she  kept  a  shop  in  the  Strand.  Age,  beauty,  and  wealth,  were  things 
80  utterly  disregarded  by  so  solid  a  youth  as  he,  that  he  would  have 
married  his  nurse  for  the  love  of  reason ;  saying,  <<  My  good  friend. 
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/  hate  known  that  lady  intimately  for  a  length  of  time^  and  ehe 
hoe  known  me.  I  have  experienced  so  many  proofe  of  her  amiable 
diepoeitiony  hindneea  of  her  hearty  and  good  temper  ^  which  I  consider 
to  be  such  indispensable  requisites  to  render  the  marriage  state  happy, 
that  I  know  not,  in  the  wide  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  a  lady  so  well 
calculated  to  make  me  an  affectionate  and  happy  wife,  as  Mrs. 
Clontem."  These  would  be  unanswerable  reasons  for  wedding  a  dry 
nurse  with  a  starched  narrow  high  cap,  long  waist,  pin-cushion 
hanging  by  a  string  on  the  sinister,  scissars  dangling  by  the  dexter^ 
side — ample  pocket  full  of  nutmeg  graters,  housewifes,  and  wax- 
candle  ends— character  for  honesty  and  sobriety.  The  duke  wanted 
no  pedigree  or  pelf,  or  youtli,  or  beauty^— as  Fribble  says—"  His 
joys  were  centered  in  the  mind."  I  may  as  well  quote  the  rest  of  the 
lines,  for  they  are  prettily  apposite : — 

'^  No  brutal  passion  fires  my  breast. 
Which  loathes  the  object  when  possessed ; 
But  one  of  harmless  gentle  kind. 
Whose  joys  are  centered  in  the  mind." 

I  wish  to  heaven  the  correspondent  of  the  New  Times  would  favour 
us  with  another  letter,  telling  us  what  the  widow  married  the  duke  for. 
But  we  are  neglecting  his  present  epistle,  which,  in  continuation,  thus 
disposes  of  a  scurvy  insinuation : — 

'^  It  has  been  said,  sir,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  had  been  solely  influenced 
to  form  the  alliance  ft'om  interested  motives.  This  I  deny — surely  it  will.not 
be  disputed,  but  his  ^ce  might  have  offered  his  hand  in  marriage  to  the 
richest  lady  in  the  km^om,  possessing  youth,  beauty,  and  all  the  attractions 
of  female  loveliness,  with  a  fortune  equal,  if  not  ereater,  than  he  acquired 
by  his  present  marriage ;  this,  surely,  he  might  nave  done ;  but  aU  these 
attractive  qualifications  appeared  to  him  light  and  trivial,  when  compared  to  the 
more  loving  and  valuable  ones  possessed  by  the  object  of  his  choice ;  it  must, 
therefore,  follow,  that  his  grace  has  been  solely  induced  to  seek  the  hand  of 
Mrs.  Coutts  in  marriage,  from  a  decided  conviction  on  his  mind,  that  she 
was  the  best  qualified  to  make  that  state  most  happy  into  whidi  he  had 
resolved  to  enter." 

These  ''  loving  and  valuable"  qualifications  wore,  doubtless,  of 
great  weight ;  and  youth,  beauty,  and  female  loveliness  kicked  the 
beam  against  them.  Oh !  that  we  had  many  youog  men  like  the  Duke 
of  St.  Albans,  what  a  blessing  would  it  be  for  our  poor  superannuated 
lone  (not  loan)  widows  and  grandmothers.  What  a  stock  of  ancient 
goodness  would  be  taken  off  hand.  If  there  is  another  duke  of  this 
rational  mind,  I  know  of  a  very  fine  old  woman  particularly  worthy  of 
his  attention.  She  has  been  accustomed  to  children,  and  is  in  all 
sensible  places  preferred  to  young  hussies.  Her  richest  gifts  are  in 
her  bonny  heart,  and  the  foot  of  a  worsted  stocking  wherein  she  banks 
her  viler  treasure.  Lieutenant  O'Shalighnasey,  when  he  paid  his 
addresses  to  her,  professed  the  most  gentlemanly  indifference  to  her 
little  peculiar,  as  the  Scotch  call  it. 

The  advocate  of  the  noble  couple,  whose  loves  have  so  occupied  the 
public  mind,  declares — 

''With  the  Duchess  of  St  Albans  I  am  totally  unacquainted;  and, 
perhaps,  shall  continue  so ;  of  her  character,  however,  not  equaUy  ignorant; 
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has^  amongst  a  considerable  collection  of  remains^  a  curious  specime'n  ~of 
ancient  glazed  tile,  a  number  of -rare  Saxon  coins,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  counters  and  gun  money.  The  remains,  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered,  are 
contended  for  with  great  zeal  by  rival  collectors,  and  by  persons  who  are 
desirous  of  having  some  memorial  of  the  old  bridge^ .  The  workmen,  who 
at  first  considered  all  the  coins  they  met  with  as  being  merely  okd  halfpence, 
which  were  worth  nothinjsi^,  because  they  would  no  longer  pass,  soon  disco- 
vered their  error,  and  have  now  all  become  connoisseurs.  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Bridge  Committee,  has  zealously  obtained  all  he  could, 
with  the  liberal  intention  of  presenting  his  set  to  the  Corporation,  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  collection  in  the  New  City  Library.  He  has,  besides, 
amongst  a  number  of  indifferent  coins  found  some  time  since,  one  Roman 
coin,  with  the  inscription  P  L  O  N,  which  the  antiquarians  read  Pecunia 
Londini,  and  consider  to  have  been  struck  in  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Newman, 
the  comptroller  of  the  Bridge  House  estates,  has  also  made  a  considerable 
collection^  The  most  frequent  of  the  *Roman  coins  are  those  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  of  which  Mr.  Knight  has  one  fine  specimen,  in  large  brass.  Saxon  and 
old  English  coins  have  been  found  in  great  abundance,  together  with  many 
ancient  implements,  warlike,  sacerdotal,  and  domestic.  But  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  an  extensive  trade  in  antiquities  has  been  carried  on  about  the 
bridges,  by  unscrupuious  individuals,  through  the  medium  of  the  uforkmen. 
Not  long  since,  a  bronze  head  was  brought  forth,  as  having  been  found 
whilst  £gging  thirty  feet  deep  in  the  blue  clay.  'The  preservation  of  tibe 
article  was  considered  most  remarkable,  and  its  antiquity  was  conjectured  to 
be  long  anterior  to  the  Roman  period.  From  the  workmanship  it  was  judged 
to  be  Carthagenian.  A  gentleman,  who  is  confident  he  is  not  mistaken, 
dechu'es  that  he  saw  it  some  weeks  before  the  time  of  its  discovery,  *  thirty 
feet  deep  in  the  blue  clay,'  and  that  it  then  occupied  a  place  in  the  window 
of  a  broker's  shop  in  the  New  Cut.  To  guard  against  impositions,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  articles  found,  the  workmen  have  been  directed  to  deposit 
all  they  discover  with  Mr.  Knight  When  the  fact  of  the  discovery  is 
properly  authenticated,  they  receive  a  fair  compensation  for  the  treasure, 
whatever  it  may  be." — New  Times,  ^ 

Even  under  these  precautions,  a  few  bushels  of  old  copper  rubbish, 
thrown  into  the  water,  would  be  no  bad  speculation  for  the  labourers. 
They  may  sow,  and  then  reap* 

19^A.  The  following  account  of  a  scene  at  a  Manchester  Missionary 
meeting,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  those  who  are  curious  in 
observing  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind.  The  same  spirit  of 
emulation  which  caused  these  people  to  empty  their  pockets  for  the 
promotion  of  Christianity,  would  have  led  them  into  the  most  childish 
extravagances  in  an  auction-room ;  and  the  same  excitement  would 
have  made  them  beggar  themselves  at  a  gambling-table.  Sed  causa 
facit  rem  dissimilem. 

*'  Mr.  Orme  had  stated,  that  owing  to  extraordinary  demands  during  the  past 
year  on  the  funds  of  the  Society,  its  expenditure  had  exceeded  its  income  bv 
9  or  10.000^  j  and  Mr.  Orme,  ably  supported  by  the  other  speakers,  had 
urged  tnis  fact  as  a  motive  for  increased  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  the  cause.  While  the  collectors  were  retiring  with  their  boxes,  allusion 
was  again  made  by  some  gentlemen  to  this  defalcation ;  and  Mr.  Heron  when 
rising  to  call  iipon  the  speaker  who  was  to  introduce  the  next  motion,  said, 
*  Our  friend,  Vt.  Boothroyd,  says,  he  dares  not  take  here  the  same  liberty 
which  he  took  down  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  is  no  stranger.  He  there  inter- 
rupted the  order  of  the  meeting,  by  announcing  himself  as  a  donor  of  5/. 
towards  the  deficiency,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  several  other  gentle- 
men present.  I  wish  we  had  some  such  interruptions  here.'  Mr.  lUchard 
Roberts,  who  sat  away  from  the  platform,  called  out  to  Mr.  Heron,  ^  Set  the 
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example^  dr ;  let  us  have  an  example  fh>m  the  chair.'  The  chairman,  thus 
i^peated  to,  good  humouredly  angwered,  h^  stating,  that  he  would  give  SO/,  and 
called  on  Mr.  Roherts,  who  rejoined  with  his  20/.  also.  Mr.  J.  B.  Clarke  foUowcd 
with  the  same  sum.  The  chairman  then  saidy  '  Mr.  Smith  (of  Strangewayr 
Hall)  tells  me  to  put  him  down  &0L,  and  says  that  we  are  all  shahby,  and 
ought  to  raise  1,000/.  towards  the  10,000/.'  This  called  up  Mr.  Geoive 
Hadfield^  who  exclauned,  '  I'll  he  10  per  cent  towards  the  1,000/.'  The 
applause  following  this  very  pithy  speech  drowned  Mr.  Hadfield's  voice; 
hut,  as  soon  as  silence  was  restored,  he  added,  '  I  give  100/.  on  condition  that 
the  meeting  raise  900/.  more.'  *  Oh,'  said  the  chairman,  '  no  conditions, 
sir;  I  take  your  100/.  ahsolutely.'  Mr.  Hadfield,  however,  in  some  very 
fordhle  remarks,  insisted  on  the  duty  of  extraordinary  exertions  in  the  present 
state  of  the  society's  affairs ;  and  concluded  h^  positively  declaring,  that  his 
100/.  donation  shoM  be  conditional,  and  that,  if  the  meeting  failed  to  produce 
1,000/.  he  would  give  no  more  than  50/.  The  spirit  in  which  these  remarks 
were  made,  pleased  the  meeting ;  they  sprang^  obviously,  not  from,  a  desire  of 
giving  the  less  sum,  but  from  the  most  enlightened  prudence^  as  regarded  the 
means  of  raising  the  thousand  pounds;  and  they  were  much  applauded. 
Several  donations  followed  from  different  individuals ;  the  chairman  at  each 
pause  reporting  progress,  and  urging  the  people  to  oblige  Mr,  Hadfield  to 
give  the  whole  hundred.  The  amount  kept  mcreasing ;  now  it  was  300/.;  soon 
after  it  reached  334/.  There  was  a  desA  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  and  a; 
minister  on  the  platform  proposed,  that  as  many  individuals  could  give  only, 
small  sums,  and  would  not  like  to  proclaim  tnemselves  aloud  in  such  an 
assemhly,  the  hexes  should  go  round  a  second  time.  '  No,  no,'  said  Mr. 
Roherts,  '  we  are  doing  very  well ;  the  hoxes  would  spoil  aU.'  He  was  quite 
right.  Here  was  a  gentleman  calling  out,  'put  me  down  for  51*  Tliere 
was  another  impatient  to  commit  himself  for  10/.  Another  followed  with  20/. 
Mr.  Samuel  Fletcher,  after  a  short  hut  very  sensihle  and  affecting  speech, 
announced  himself  and  his  lady  for  50/.  each.  The  magnitude  of  the  offering 
seemed  to  scare  those  whose  lips  ivere  quivering  with  half-expressed  twos  and 
Jives  and  tens  and  twenties,  and  the  proceedings  halted  once  more  at  ahout 
440/.  This  was  at  half- past  ten  o'clock.  One  of  the  speakers  hegan  his 
speech,  and  might  have  continued  till  the  fire  of  zeal  had  died  away,  hut  for 
tne  judicious  interruption  of  the  indefatigahle  Mr.  Roherts,  who  again  called 
for  deeds — not  words.  The  animated  countenances  and  delighted  motions  of 
the  people ;  the  fumbling  in  their  pockets  ;  the  pleasure  and  anxiety  especially 
displayed  hy  the  ladies;  their  looking  here  and  there  for  friends  of  the 
holder  sex  to  announce  their  nameless  offerings;  all  these  appearances  at 
length  led  somehody  to  suggest,  that  some  gentlemen  from  tne  platform 
should  walk  down  the  aisles,  not  to  ask  anyhody  for  money,  but  quietly  to 
take  the  gifts  of  those  who  might  not  choose  to  nmke  their  doings  known. 
This  scheme  iust  met  the  wishes  of  the  audience ;  donations  were  announced 
by  those  gentlemen,  faster  than  the  chairman  could  write  them  down.  Some 
sums  were  thrown  from  the  gallery  wrapped  in  hymn-book  leaves,  which  had 
been  torn  out  for  the  purpose.  All  was  bustle  and  eagerness.  Gentlemen 
who  had  given  for  themselves,  repeated  their  gifts  in  the  name  of  their  wives. 
They  grew  warmer  aud  warmer,  and  then  gave  for  their  children*  Many 
sums  poured  in  fVom  Methodists,  and  meml^rs  of  the  Established  Church. 
All  seemed  to  be  of  one  heart  and  one  soul ;  and  never,  perhi^,  was  there 
seen  before  a  larger  number  of  persons  unitedly  acting  as  if  they  Mt,  in  their 
inmost  souls,  that  '  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' 

*'  The  whole  spectacle  was  most  interesting  and  most  surprising  too.  Had 
gold  been  showered  amongst  the  people,  there  could  scarcely  have  been 
oisplayed  more  eagerness  to  come  in  for  a  share,  than  all  classes,  in  this  large 
assembly,  manifested  to  empty  their  purses  and  their  pockets.  Franklin  tells 
us,  how  Whitfield's  eloquence,  on  one  occasion,  melted  him  into  benevolence, 
in  n»ite  of  his  counter-resolutions :  so  that  when  the  collection  came  to  be 
made,  he  gave  idl  he  had.    But  here  was  apparently  a  whole  congregation 
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koaledi  daring  tliree  lofag  houn^  (after  each  had  ginen  whai  he  designed  to 
iestohf,)  in  pouring  thdr  ofiEerings  into  the  treMury  of  Christian  philanthrc^yj 
-kith  ft  iM  which  slowed  and  bnrned  bo  fervendy  and  so  intensely^  that  had 
Bot  the  lateness  ont  the  period  to  which  the  meeting  had  been  protracted^ 
obliged  th^  leaden  to  hriiig  it  to  a  dose^  it  reall^r  seems  diffievlt  to  bellere 
that  thfe  sum  actually  raised  might  not  have  been  increased  two  or  three  fold. 
The  sum>  at  thd  cldse  of  the  meetings  a  few  minutes  past  twelve  o'dock, 
was  1,043/." 

It  is  impossible  to  contain  our  admiration  of  the  address  of  the 
leaders,  who  showed  so  exact  an  acquaintance  with  that  nice  road 
which  leads  from  men*8  hearts  to  their  oreeches'-pockets.  How  artfully 
the  eouditionary  hundred  of  Mr.  Hadfield,  was  conyerted  into  a 
proToeative  to  donations  ?  Who  could  refuse  himself  the  pleasure^ 
at  some  little  sacrifice  to  himself,  of  bringing  down  his  neighbour's 
hundred.  Mr.  Hadfield*s  hundred  became  a  kind  of  cock-shy.  at 
which  thie  others  flung  their  charities.  They  staked  away,  not  indeed 
for  their  own  gain,  out  another's  loss.  These  gentlemen,  however, 
doubtless  thought  themselves  actuated  by  none  but  the  most  purely 
religious  motives.  That  foreign  incentive  which  had  given  a  false 
stimulus  to  their  liberality,  escaped  them.  The  generalship  of  the 
leaders  appears  throughout  to  have  been  most  masterly.  They  are 
ftble  financiers.  They  seized  upon  every  circumstance,  and  occupied 
each  'Vantage  ground  for  money-raising,  with  consummate  skill.  Pro- 
foundly true  is  the  vulgar  saying,  that  ^'  one  fool  makes  many."  Given, 
therefore,  one  fool  in  a  public  meeting,  and  half  a  dozen  clever  fellows 
to  turn  him  to  advantage,  and  what  number  of  fools  may  be  made  f 
er  into  what  excesses  may  they  not  be  led  ? 

Since  we  wrote  the  above,  we  have  seen  the  annexed  account  of 
another  phasis  of  the  same  phenomenon.  Whether  men  are  perform- 
Ing  that  act  of  life  which  they  commonly  execute  with  the  most  reverent 
eare,  i.  e.  disbursing ;  or  whether  they  are  kicking  their  heels  about, 
bobbing  up  and  down,  and  plunging  about,  improperly  called  dancing ; 
if  the  spirit  of  emulation  possesses  them,  their  extravagance  knows  no 
bounds. 

'  *'  On  Sunday  last  t  congr^ation  of  Ranters,  consisting  of  about  on6 
hundred  and  twenty  persons,  assembled  at  Falmouth,  in  a  large  loft  over  a 
stable,  where  they  have  for  some  time  held  their  meetings.  In  the  course  of 
the  service  the  ^rvour  of  the  devotees  was  so  strongly  excited,  that,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  they  commenced  jumping,  in  imitation  of  the  description 
given  of  David  s  dkncin^  before  the  ark,  &c.  Having  continued  this  exercise, 
in  which  both  sexes  jomed,  for  some  time,  the  beams  suddenly  gave  way, 
and  the  minister  and  his  dancing  congregation  were  suddenly  precipitated 
into  Uie  stable  beneath  them.  Screams  and  cries  for  assistance  speedily  suc- 
ceeded to  the  joyous  exclamations  and  violent  gestures  of  the  late  zealous 
actors  in  the  strange  mode  of  worship  already  described.  The  uproar  was 
great,  and  continued  for  some  time ;  but  when  the  whole  terrified  assemblage 
were  extricated  from  the  disagreeable  predicament  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  it  was  happily  found  that  bruises  and  scratches,  rent  garments  and 
disheveHed  hair,  were  the  worst  evils  sustained  bv  the  affHgh tea  worshippers, 
who  doubtless  ascribe  their  escape  to  the  signal  interposition  of  heaven." — 
West  Briton. 

The  emulation  of  our  Manchester  friends,  artfully  excited,  brought 
down  a  thousand  pounds ;  that  of  our  West  Britons  brought  down  a 
bovse.    Doubtless^  t60>  there  was  some  gouty  old  gentlemen  aittong 
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^9  number,  agaiast  whom  tbe  yovngster  s^  imd  puiHttild  wi^  tx* 
traordinary  activity,  on  the  same  principle  on  wbipb  the  Lancavbirf 
folks  staked  tbeir  money  against  Mr.  Hadfield. 

—  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  reported  to  bavQ  made  tbe  following  decla- 
ration in  the  Court  of  Chance^.  I  quote  the  passage  with  the 
emphasis  laid  on  it  by  the  John  Bull : — 

"  Mr.  HoRME^  I  HAVE  HAD  ALREADY  SUFFICIENT  ^XPSaiENCE  07  THIf 

COURT  TO  KNOW  that  It  is  very  difficult  to  bring  forward  a  motion^  and 
that  the  delays  which  occasionally  occur  are  beyond  the  control  op  ANt 

PERSON  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COURT." 

The  partisans  of  Lord  Eldon  have  eagerly  grasped  at  this  speech,  and 
absurdly  endeavoured  to  argue,  that  it  exonerates  the  late  inefficient 
Chancellor  from  all  blame.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  much  mor^ 
weak  and  desperate  than  the  attempt ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  a 
paper  now  so  respectably  written  as  The  New  Times,  should  hav^ 
lent  itself  to  so  impudent  an  experiment  on  the  stupidity  of  the  public. 
Id  the  first  place,  every  body  who  knows  any  thing  aboat  the  matter, 
knows  that  much  weight  does  not  belong  to  the  words  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  as  he  cannot  be  supposed,  even  at  this  hour,  perfectly 
au  fait  of  the  business  of  the  court  in  which  he  presides.  In  the 
second  place,  the  deduction  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor's  excuU 
pation  does  not  follow  from  these  words.  Nobody  ever  argued  thai 
all  tbe  delay  and  obstruction  of  business  was  attributed  to  that 
intriguing  old  gentleman,  the  Lord  Bid  on.  It  was  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  a  portion  was  to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  system ; 
and  what  says  Lord  Lyndhurst,  that  "  the  delays  which  occasionally 
occur,  are  beyond  the  control  of  any  person  connected  with  the 
court.''  His  lordship  here  speaks,  and  doubtless  speaks  truly,  of  the 
delays  which  '^  occasionally  occur ; "  while  the  delays  imputed  t9 
Lord  fildon  were  of  daily^  not  of  occasional,  oecurrence.  We  wiU^ 
adopting  the  words  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  acquit  Lord  Eldon  of  the 
occasional  delays,  and  only  charge  him  with  the  daily  ones.  Let  any 
roan,  possessed  of  the  impudence  of  the  arch  enemy  himself,  turn  over 
the  Chancery  reports  during  the  presidency  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  deny 
that  his  lordship  was  the  author  of  daily  delays ;  that  his  secret  of 
disposing  of  business  was  summed  ap  in  that  single  word  delaying  it. 
Crawshaw  v.  Collins,  De  Beanroir  and  Rhodes,  Hill  and  Reardi^n^ 
may  be  taken  as  general  examples  of  the  Eldon  practice.  After  cauats 
have  bean  heard, after  nothing  has  been  wanting  but  the  radge's  decision, 
look  at  his  postponements  upon  postponements,  extending  to  tbe  hour 
of  his  resignation,  and  say,  if  yon  hare  the  impudence  of  the  devil 
himself,  that  that  man  is  not  chargeable  with  hartng  immensely  added 
to  the  evils  incidental  to  the  Chancery  system.  Whether  his  peculiar 
infirmity  of  miod,  or  his  habits  of  political  intrigue,  whiek  occupied 
much  of  the  time  and  attention  due  to  the  business  of  his  eonrt,  wae 
the  main  cause  of  his  judicial  ineffieiency,  it  is  now  scarcely  warth 
while  to  inquire — they  were  probably  conjoint.  Suitors  seem  perfectly 
to  have  eompreliended  their  value  in  effect ;  for  it  speaks  most  uft- 
eqni vocally  their  sense  of  Lord  Elden's  merits  as  a  jndge,  that  they 
r^eted  his  beseechingly  nrged  proposal,  to  be  allewed  te  deoide  for 
than  in  the  character  of  arbitrator,  after  bis  vetixement  firem  tbe 
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bench.  They  had  had  enough  of  him  and  his  postponements ;  and  In 
answer  to  his  overture  of  arbitration,  a  limitation  to  time  was  scoffingly 
suggested — a  merited  insult. 

—  A  Mr.  Cunningham  (a  Scotchman  we  believe,  as  his  work  Is 
noticed  in  the  Morning  Chronicle)  has  published  a  book  on  New 
South  WaleS)  in  which  he  proposes  a  grand  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  jails.  From  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Cunningham's 
production,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  it ;  but  the 
humanity  and  expediency  of  these  suggestions,  seem  to  us  to  be  about 
equally  questionable.  He  would  cage  men  like  squirrels,  and  have 
them  hung  out  in  the  sun  when  the  day  is  fine.  This  he  proposes  as 
Gulliver  proposed  the  introduction  of  artillery  into  Brobdignag,  for 
the  better  slaughtering  of  the  Ring*s  subjects,  obviously  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  its  being  in  the  least  cruel,  or  liable  to  the  suspicion 
of  cruelty. 

*'  Let  a  series  of  cells,  of  strong  oak,  be  constructed,  nine  feet  hy  four  and 
a  half,  and  seven  high,  hooped  round  with  iron  bars^  and  covered  with  plates 
of  the  same,  to  prevent  bemg  cut  through ;  having  a  strong  iron  grating  at 
top,  and  a  sliding  or  folding  cover,  with  a  bull's  eye  m  it,  which  the  prisoner 
could  open  and  shut ;  and  small  port-holes  and  slides  at  the  bottom,  for 
admission  of  air.  A  hammock  slung  between  two  rings  might  serve  for  a  bed, 
setting  the  bed-clothes  out  to  air  daily ;  the  cells  being  all  placed  under  a 
common  open  shed,  having  a  warm  air-pipe  passing  up  between  them,  and 
ctmimunicating  by  a  stop-cock  with  each  cell,  to  admit  the  prisoner  warming 
it  in  cold  weather,  or  whenever  requisite.  These  cells  being  placed  on  trucks, 
could  be  moved  out  into  the  open  air,  to  give  the  prisoners  the  benefit  of  a 
sunning  in  fine  weather,  while  the  nine-foot  length  of  each  wotdd  (iffhrd  quite 
sufficient  space  to  take  exercise  in,  when  its  inmate  iecame  accustomed  to  that 
limitation,  as  any  one  who  has  been  at  sea  can  amply  testify.  A  narrow 
gallery  overhead,  extending  the  whole-length  of  the  shed,  would  serve  as  a 
place  for  the  watchman  or  patrol,  to  prevent  conversation,  and  guard  against 
escape.  The  prisoners  would  not  be  enabled  to  see  or  speak  to  each  other  in 
the  cells;  while  on  tibeir  being  placed  at  the  mill,  or  allowed  to  walk  out 
upon  occasion,  they  should  be  oressed  in  loose  flannel  frocks,  having  the 
number  of  their  cell  painted  thereon,  and  have  tin  masks  on,  so  roomy  as  to 
admit  of  wiping  their  faces,  without  taking  them  off  during  labour." 

The  Morning  Chronicle,  which  with  characteristic  judgment  copied 
this  pniject,  in  a  favourable  notice  of  the  book  whence  it  is  taken, 
declines  deciding  "  as  to  the  practicability  or  efficiency  of  the  plan." 
Did  it  never  occur  to  the  Chronicle  that  there  might  be  something 
more  than  practicability  and  efficiency  to  be  considered  ?  It  might  be 
practicable  and  efficient  to  put  the  prisoners  to  the  torture,  but  the 
humanity  might  to  some  minds  appear  doubtful.  We  are  decidedly 
adverse  to  making  jails  places  of  enjoyment  or  of  ease ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  make  them  this,  and  another  to  put  them  on  the  plan  of  cages 
for  wild  beasts  ;  with  this  difference,  indeed,  that  the  wild  beasts  are 
permitted  liberty  of  roar,  because  it  cannot  be  denied  them,  while 
liberty  of  speech  is  to  be  refused  to  the  human  prisoners.  In  a  word, 
the  discipline  proposed  would  carry  the  punishment  of  imprisonment 
beyond  the  infliction  contemplated  by  the  law  in  imprisonment,  and 
thus  it  would  be  unjust.  While  we  imprison  men  for  all  sorts  of  trifles 
and  nonsenses,  we  must  have  a  care  of  giving  it  a  sererity  only  due  to 
the  gravest  offences. 
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There  is  better  matter  than  what  we  have  instanced  in  Mr.  Cim- 
ningham's  book.  This  account,  for  example,  of  a  praying  pick-pocket, 
observed  by  Mr.  Cunnigham  when  surgeon  to  a  convict-ship. 

'^  Jones  was  quite  enthusiastic  in  Scripture-reading,  and  I  never  passed 
his  birth  without  observing  him  earnestly  toilinff  away  with  a  pair  of  huge 
spectacles  arched  over  his  nose,  or  else  the  Bible  lying  close  to  his  hip,  ready 
to  be  snatched  upon  the  instant.  Indeed,  so  earnest  was  he  in  his  reli^ous 
exercises,  that  he  could  not  even  attend  muster  on  Sunday  without  the  Bible 
in  his  hand,  and  his  fore-finger  stuck  between  the  leaves,  to  mark  the  passage 
he  had  been  reading.  Just  previous,  however,  to  this  godly  person's  dismissal 
from  the  hospital  (where  he  had  been  placed  on  account  of  a  fit  of  illness) 
my  assistant  lost  a  sum  of  money ;  and  it  ultimately  came  out,  on  the  evidence 
of  Jones's  brother  saint,  John  George,  that  the  former  was  the  culprit. 
Honest  John,  indeed,  had  a  finger  in  the  pie,  but  was  induced  to  'peach  on 
account  of  Jones  (whom  he  denounced  as  bein^  the  greatest  ruffian  in  all 
Wales)  having  attempted  to  bilk  him  out  of  his  due  sluire." 

Considering  the  encouragement  held  out  to  hypocrisy  in  people 
whose  crimes  or  misfortunes  have  rendered  them  in  any  manner  depend- 
ent^on  the  favour  of  their  superioi*s,  we  are  only  surprised  that  the  vice 
is  not  even  more  abundant  than  it  is.  We  can  hardly  understand  why 
it  is  that  all  beggars  do  not  sing  psalms.  There  are  two  stout  strapping 
fellows  with  long  flaxen  hair  hanging  down  their  sleek  cheeks,  who  go 
about  dressed  as  sailors  in  trim  nankeen  trowsers,  and  with  up-turned 
eyes  bawl  hymns  as  if  they  were  singing  to  the  man  in  the  crow's  nest 
in  a  gale  of  wind.  These  men  make  an  excellent  trade  of  their  godli- 
ness. We  have  observed  the  pence  pouring  in  upon  them.  One  won- 
ders that  the  example  is  not  universally  followed.  As  for  the  thieves, 
who  are  never  deficient  in  astuteness,  every  rogue,  the  instant  he  is 
committed  to  Newgate,  if  there  is  a  chance  of  his  being  served  by 
character,  a  hope  of  reprieve,  pardon,  or  mitigation  of  punishment, 
sends  for  Mr.  Cotton^  ^*  takes  up,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  turns  godly. 


LIFE  OF  LORD  ELDON. 


The  Life,  Political  and  Official,  of  John,  Earl  of  Eldon,  late  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain,  &c.  &c.    London.    Hunt  and  Claike.    1837. 

Dk  Foe  vn-ote  a  Life  of  the  Devil,  and  made  a  very  dull  book ; 
somebody,  of  powers  which  we  cannot  suppose  equal  to  De  Foe*s,  has 
written  a  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  made  a  very  piquant  pamphlet. 
Lord  Eldon  is  a  better  subject  than  the  DeviL  In  the  hey-day  of 
youth  and  beauty,  the  Devil  did  a  little  matter  of  mischief  in  the 
world  ;  but  as  it  waxed  old,  he  has  been  so  beset  and  belaboured  with 
church  establishments  and  conventicles,  printed  sermons  and  field 
preachings,  bible  societies  and  tract  societies*,  that  his  powers  of  harm 

*  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  St.  Antony,  when  there  were  no  bible  or  tract 
societies,  he  was  on  his  last  legs,  as  appears  from  this  little  anecdote  in  Athanaaias*s 
life  of  that  respectable  saint — '*  Somebody  knocking  one  day  at  his  cell,  Antony  went 
to  the  door,  where  he  saw  a  tall  meagre  person,  who  being  atiked  his  name,  answered, 
that  he  was  Satan.  Hn  business,  it  seems,  was  to  beg  a  tmce  of  the  saint,  and  to 
eirpostulate  with  him  on  accoaot  of  the  perpetual  reproaches  and  curses  which  the 
monks  so  undeservedly  bestowed  upon  him,  when  A«  toas  no  longer  in  oondition  to  give 
them  any  trouble ;  for  nnee  the  deeert  vxu  now  filled  with  monh,  and  the  Christians  tpread 
into  all  places^  he  was  disarmed  rf  all  power  to  do  them  any  nuschief.  So  that  the 
Christians  had  nothing  more  to  do  bat  to  take  care  of  themselves,  ana  to  forbear  thmr 
needless  curses  againit  hmL***'^Athanawt^9  Life  of  St.  Antony. 
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have  dwindled  away  to  nothing,  and  he  has  hecome  a  mere  cypher. 
So  sunk,  indeed,  is  he,  that  for  many  years  his  name  has  heen  omitted 
in  pleadings  as  the  instigator  of  crime ;  and  when  the  lawyers  give 
him  np,  he  must  he  past  praying  for  indeed.  The  stage  thus  clear — 
any  thing  like  rivalry  being  excluded — Lord  Eldon  appears  upon  it 
with  peculiarly  forcible  effect.  It  is  the  disposition  of  mankind  to  be 
curious  about  the  lives  of  those  who  have  been  the  authors  of  signal 
mischiefs  to  society  ;  and,  accordingly,  a  Life  of  Lord  Eldon  cannot 
fail  to  interest  the  public.  The  memoir  before  us  is  a  brief,  but  pithy, 
sketch  of  the  political  and  judicial  character  of  its  worthy  subject. 
Since  we  read  the  Life  of  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great,  by  Fielding,  we 
have  met  with  nothing  which  has  in  so  panoramic  a  manner  set  before 
us  the  St.  Giles's  of  the  human  heart.  We  are  surrounded  with  little 
narrow  ways,  meanness,  and  squalor ;  and  the  eye  seeks  in  vain  the 
repose  of  any  one  point  which  may  indicate  a  cleaner  or  more  whole- 
some spirit.  Jt  sees  only  a  labyrinth  of  dark  turns  and  blind  allies. 
Lord  Eldon's  has  been  an  eminently  consistent  character ;  such  as  be 
was  in  the  beginning,  he  is  now,  and  will  be  to  his  last  hour — a  Cacus, 
whose  whole  art  consists  in  pulling  things  back  by  the  tail.  His 
intellect,  of  a  very  contemptible  order,  seems  to  resemble  the  sight  of 
some  people,  who  can  reaa  the  smallest  print  without  glasses,  imme- 
diately under  their  eyes,  while  they  are  blind  to  the  grandest  objects 
a  few  yards  distant  from  their  organs.  Put  a  detached  bit  of  law 
under  his  nose,  as  some  one  said,  and  he  is  all  shrewdness ;  but  for  a 
great  question,  he  has  no  comprehension.  Whether  this  was  a  natural 
or  an  acquired  defect,  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide  ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  his  lordship,  like  certain  accommodating  husbands,  saw  the 
advantage  of  traiuiug  himself  to  habits  of  blindness.  Men  put  goggles 
on  horses  to  prevent  them  from  seeing  any  object  but  the  road  imme- 
diately under  their  noses  ;  and  the  aspirant  for  the  honours  of  the  bar, 
may  have  voluntarily  harnessed  himself  in  such  contrivances,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  shying  on  the  road  to  preferment.  Every  part  of  Lord 
Eldon's  history  shows  that  he  was  nil  nisi  leguleiua — the  thorough 
going  hack,  with  wretched  paces,  but  a  back  for  any  burden.  The 
ollowing  is  an  account  of  his  political  debut  :^ 

*'  Mr.  9cott  broke  his  first  qpear  in  parliament  against  Mr.  Fox  s  India 
BiU.  Good  God !  that  Charles  James,  so  sound  at  neart,  should  have  been 
so  often  rotten  in  the  argument !  the  verv  best  of  breathing  beings  in  practice^ 
the  next  possible  thing  to  a  tyrant  in  theory.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Scott  was 
on  the  Pitt  side  of  the  question.  It  is  a  curious  specimen  of  oratory,  for  it  is 
marked  by  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  man's  mind.  It  ended  in  a  glorious 
uncertainty ;  and  die  maiden  speaker  asked  permission  to  take  home  tne  biH, 
that  he  miaht  be  able  to  give  his  (minion  of  it  on  a  fntare  day.  That  ftUnre 
day  arrived  in  a  fortni^it,  when  fAr.  Scott  made  an  elaborate  speech,  as  per 
oraer.  This  was,  indeed,  a  Scotticism  all  over ;  a  whininfl;,  canting,  vacil- 
lating affair ;  here  a  bit  of  censure,  there  a  bit  of  praise ;  men  censure,  then 
praise ;  censure  and  praise  asain ;  and  then  he  ended  without  concluding 
any  thing.  Upwards  of  a  third  of  his  speech  was  a  quotation  from  the 
Apocalypse ;  a  couple  of  lines  from  Horace,  a  free  extract  from  Shakspeare, 
constituted  the  noore  popular  parts  of  this  oration.  He  snatched,  from  some 
very  respectable  cuiate,  perhaps,  ^e  opportunity  of  making  bis  £inlune :  and 
in  trudi  it  miflht  kay«  been,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  left  to  the  parson  to 
prove,  Aat  M*.  Fox'a  India  BHl  was jpfropheticaliy  described  and  oon- 
denmed  in  the  Reveiatietts  of  St.  Mm.    9m  speech  tifiedibrtli  a  great  deal 
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of  observrntiem  This  one  lamglied  at  h :  another  gveW8ari«iu»fetlieAimcp^t« 
of  it.  Sheridan  dedared,  that  the  learned  gentleman  appeared  to  make  his 
discoarse  aecordiiu;  to  Lcord  Coke's  method  of  miJdng  a  lawjrer :  that  is,  he 
allowed  a  good  deaifor  sleep>  a  good  deal  for  equity,  and  something  for  praf 
ing.    The  lines  of  the  famous  commentator  are — 

'  Sex  horas  somno,  totidem  des  legibos  aequis, 
Quatuor  orabb.' 

"  I  have  now  to  consider  Mr.  Scott  as  a  king's  seryant,  in  the  possession 
of  one  of  those  outworks  of  office  which  is  [^are]  usually  considered  as  the 
key  to  the  heart  of  the  citadel.  In  the  year  1788  he  was  made  solicitor'^ 
general,  having  attained  his  thirty-eighth  year,  being  exactly  the  age  at 
which  the  late  Lord  Giibrd,  thirty  years  afterwards,  arrived  at  the  same 
preferment  McDonald  was  the  attomey-generaL  The  two  law  officers  were 
to  be  knighted  according  to  custom.  But  so  simple  hearted  was  Scott,  so 
averse  to  tawdry  distinctions,  that  nothing  but  tne  dread  of  affronting  the 
king  could  ultimately  prevail  with  him  to  pass  from  the  waiting-room  into 
the  royal  presence,  to  submit  to  the  accolade, 

'^TTie  great  Regency  question  now  put  Pitt  upon  his  mettle,  and  made 
active  the  whole  housenold  of  dependants  and  expectants.  He  had,  it  roust 
be  admitted,  the  whip-hand  of  the  ^Vhigs  on  tnis  question ;  and  if  he  left 
his  case  to  be  negatively  established  by  the  self-discomfited  efforts  of  the 
other  side,  he  would  have  done  very  well.  But  Sir  J.  Scott  succeeded  in 
entangling  the  simple  question  in  sucn  a  mesh  of  subtleties,  that  Pitt  himself 
could  scarcely  disengage  it  from  its  embarrassments.  The  adversary  gained 
time,  along  with  a  number  of  petty  advantages  that  tended  to  diminish  the 
glory  of  ritt's  victory.  While  some  great  principle  of  ministers  lay  almost 
expiring  under  the  resistless  assaults  of  Fox's  eloauence,  poor  Sir  J.  Scott 
would  be  splitting  hairs  by  the  hour,  until  the  capulary  subdivisions  became 
absolutely  impalpable  to  tne  sense.  When  he  was  not  thus  fondly  engaged, 
you  might  have  neard  him  strenuously  labouring  for  Antiquity  versiu  Innova- 
tion, and  passionately  menacing,  and  convicting^  and  sentencing,  all  modem 
improvements,  at  the  suit  of  our  ancestors.  One  of  his  most  favourite 
tenets  was,  that  the  political  and  the  personal  character  of  the  king  were  inse- 

? arable  in  the  eye  of  the  law — as  long  as  the  king  lived,  the  king  governed, 
'here  was  no  decompounding  a  king,  m  Sir  J.  Scott's  legal  chemistry.  What 
said  Fact  ?  Fact  said — '  His  Majesty  is  mad.'  *  Impossible !'  exclaims  Law. 
'  But  I  have  heard  him  howl  fike  a  dog,  and  I  have  ^een  him  attempt 
to  jump  out  of  the  window,'*  declares  Fact.  *  Oh,  disting-uo/  rejoins  Law, 
'  it  was  the  man  that  was  mad — the  king  is  still  the  old  rock  of  wisdom  that 
he  was.'  *  Is  it  so  ?'  requires  Fact ;  *  why  then,  I  suppose,  if  die  wtan 
jumped  out  of  the  window,  the  itiii^  would  have  remained  behind.'  Exactly 
so,'  was  the  r^ly.  But  Uie  nonsense  of  this  reasoning  was  the  best  part  q£ 
it.  It  was  very  wicked  tp  boot ;  for  it  imiKHrted  that  nothing^  but  death 
could  incapacitate  a  king  from  being  king,  wnereas  the  Revolution  declared 
that  the  title  of  the  sovereign  to  the  ^egiance  of  the  people  mishl  Jbe 
forfeited.  Such  was  the  sort  of  reasoning,  such  the  principles,  by  adopting 
which  parliamentary  lawyers  began  now  to  fall  into  contempt.  Men  remem- 
bered the  golden  times  when  Thurlow's  sagacity,  Wedderbume's  skilfVd 
eloquence,  and  Dunning's  acuteness,  raised  tne  authority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  above  its  wonted  level  in  the  state,  and  they  sighed  to  think  that 
such  times  were  not  soon  to  return.  Sir  J.  Scott's  voice  was  naturaUy 
feeble ;  it  was  rendered  more  indistinct  by  a  nasal  sort  of  utterance  which 
was  peculiar  to  his  family.  So  far  he  was  disqualified  for  making  any  great 
impression  on  a  popular  assembly.  Add  to  this  his  notions  upon  svntax  and 
perspicuity,  and  you  have  a  key  to  the  causes  why  Sir  John  couM  never  be 
neard  with  pleasure  in  the  senate.  His  mode  of  thinking  was  sufficiently 
Dsdalean^his  language  was  a  labyrinth  all  out     He  would  lay  down  a 

*  See  Admiral  Payne's  Letters  to  Sberidon. 
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prindple^-all  goes  fair  for  a  while — ^but  soon  you  find  him  hunming  it  in 
with  conditions  and  provisos ;  he  eats  gradually  into  it,  until  the  substance  Is 
utterly  gone.  He  starts  an  assertion — it  is  not  out  of  his  reach,  before  he 
waylays  it  with  a  set  of  clauses;  and  poor  Assertion  gives  up  the  ghost  in 
the  arms  of  Hypothesis.  His  mind  was  better  fitted  for  the  Sorbonne  than 
for  the  House  of  Commons ;  his  metaphysical  antics  could  never  be  relished 
by  an  assembly  composed  of  some  who  wanted  to  do  business,  and  others  who 
came  for  amusement." — ^pp.  24 — ^28. 

The  last  passage  is  particularly  happy — a  rapid  and  exact  sketch  of 
the  character  of  this  worthy  person*8  little  mind. 

The  next  extract  contains  an  anecdote  which  exemplifies  the  open- 
ness and  honesty  of  his  political  ways,  and  shows  how  foreign  any 
thing  like  trickery  was  to  his  noble  mind  ; — 

"  With  the  abilities  of  the  solicitor-general  we  have  at  present  nothing  to 
do.  His  principles  are  more  of  consequence.  Let  us  mark,  at  this  early  stage 
of  his  career,  the  maturity  of  that  hatred  of  change  which  characterised  his 
after-life.  His  motto,  in  every  thins  but  his  own  preferment,  was  semper 
eadem.  On  this  he  reposed.  He  put  his  back  against  the  stream  of  improve- 
ment :  he  was  sometimes  moved  off  his  centre  by  the  swell  of  the  current,  but 
he  shifted,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  his  old  position.  What  he  did  not  or  could 
not  oppose  successfully,  he  endeavoured,  as  it  were,  to  hustle ;  and,  by  sly 
thrusts  in  the  dark,  to  destroy.  Fox's  great  bulwark  of  liberty — the  Libel 
Bill — was  brought  forward  in  1792.  It  is  very  well  known  that  this  biU  gave 
to  the  jury  the  whole  right  to  decide  upon  the  law  and  the  fact  in  libel  cases. 
Sir  J.  Scott  took  hold  of  the  biU  white  it  was  in  the  lower  house,  and  now 
picked  a  hole  here,  and  now  detected  a  flaw  there ;  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
complaining  and  whining,  he  at  last  came  forth  with  his  amendment.  The 
preamble  of  this  glorious  bill  ran  thus :  '  Whereas  doubts  have  arisen,  whether 
the  jury  can  take  into  their  consideration  the  whole  matter  of  charge.'  The 
solicitor-general  'proposed  to  shape  the  preamble  in  this  way :  '  Whereas 
doubts  have  arisen,  whether  the  jury,  with  (he  assistance  and  un^er  the  dU 
reciion  of  the  judge,  can  take,  &c.'  This  was  insidiously  to  do  the  very  thing 
which  the  bill  proposed  to  undo.  *  What  !*  exclaimed  Fox,  *  you  want  to 
keep  up  the  old  quarrel — you  want  again  to  let  loose  the  judge  upon  the  jury.' 
Erskine  indignantly  rejected  the  amendment  ^o.  It  was,  in  any  view,  a 
strange  proposition.  It  was  so  perfectly  innocent  in  appearance,  that  it  miB;ht 
have  imposed  upon  less  acute  and  vigilant  understanomgs  than  those  of  Fox 
and  Erskine.  The  wily  assailant  returned  to  his  lair,  disappointed  of  prey." 
— pp.  29,  30. 

It  is  necessary,  to  the  just  appreciation  of  the  character  of  Lord 
Eldon,  that  it  should  be  known  that  the  staunch  opponent  of  every  im- 
provement in  the  law,  was  himself  fully  sensible  of  its  defects  and  abuses. 

'^  In  the  session  of  1794  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
the  object  of  it  was  to  assimilate  the  criminal  laws  of  Scotland  with  those  of 
England.  The  policy  of  such  a  measure  it  belongs  not  to  me  to  discuss.  Sir 
J.  Scott  opposed  it :  let  us  listen  to  his  reasons  with  profound  attention.  He 
thought  the  criminal  laws  of  this  country  were  too  defective,  too  full  of 
abuses,  to  be  deliberately  handed  over  to  another  with  the  recommendation 
of  an  act  of  the  legislature.  '  Why,'  said  he, '  vour  laws  are  full  of  abuses ; 
there  are  your  judges  with  a  discretion  in  awarding  punishment — a  dreadful 
power !  And  look,  how  severe  is  this  code  of  yours !  It  happens  that  men  are 
oaily  tried  for  crimes  which  the  law  csJls  capital,  but  for  wnich  it  would  be  so 
horrible  to  inflict  capital  punishment,  that  the  judge  makes  the  jury  find  a 
verdict  which  fixes  the  value  of  the  stolen  article  at  a  sum  under  one  shilling, 
when  it  is  notoriously  worth  several  pounds.'  Let  us  pause  at  these  words :  let 
us  think  of  them  over  and  over :  let  us  recur  to  the  parliamentary  record,  and 
be  sure  that  we  mistake  him  not ;  let  us  strive  to  make  out  that  these  were 
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Bot  the  expressions  of  a  man  who  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterWuds  in  pro- 
tecting ana  praising  this  criminal  code^  m  calling  down  vengMnce  on  the  pro- 
fane hands  that  dared  to  meddle  with  the  discretion  vested  in  die  reverend 
judges  for  the  wisest  of  all  possihle  purposes !  Well,  hut  he  denounced  the 
ahnses  of  the  criminal  code !  Afi,  there  was  no  harm  in  heing  a  critic  then : 
there  was  no  RomiUy  in  Parliament,  no  Macintosh  in  political  existence.  The 
words  were  spoken  to  the  winds.  Here  indeed  was  one  little  slip  of  candour ; 
but  the  consistent  life  of  Sir  J.  Scott  makes  the  indiscretion  almost  less  than 

venial." — ^pp.  49,  50.  — 

"  Nothing  affects  me  with  more  unmixed  surprise  than  the  review  of  Lord 
Eldon's  puDiic  life.  How  is  it  that  one  who  was  haply  vested  with  almost 
omnipotence  in  the  state,  to  whom  health  and  such  a  length  of  official  exist- 
ence nave  been  granted^  how  he  could  yet  be  the  man  to  whose  exertions 
scarcely  a  solitary  measure  of  comprehensive  utility  can  be  attributed,  is  a 
problem  of  hopeless  difficulty,  at  least,  to  the  simplicity  of  reason.  It  is 
strange  that^  from  taste,  from  duty,  from  whim  even,  he  should  never  have 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  alter  one  tning  or  another  during  his  life." — ^p.  58. 

We  must  he  just.  This  statement  is  not  accurate.  The  late  Lord 
Chancellor  did  alter  one  part  of  the  law  in  the  course  of  his  official 
life,  and  that  one  reform  remains,  though  a  solitary,  a  splendid  monu- 
ment of  his  legislatorial  greatness.  It  eomraonly  goes  by  the  modest 
name  of  the  Chancellor's  Bum  Act.  By  an  old  law  the  Chancellor 
could  only  make  Serjeants  in  term  time.  A  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Bum**d  being  a  candidate  for  the  coif,  the  Chancellor  admitted 
the  force  of  his  claims,  and  promised  him  the  promotion,  but  always 
delayed  it  till  the  period  for  effecting  it  had  expired.  Mr.  Bum**s 
remonstrated ;  the  Chancellor  promised  the  promotion  next  term, 
and  next  term,  but  term  after  term  slipped  away  and  Mr.  Bum^*8 
was  not  nearer  the  coif  than  when  first  he  urged  his  pretensions. 
At  last  a  lucky  thought  struck  the  Lord  Eldon  that  term  time 
was  too  narrow  a  time  to  allow  of  a  Lord  Chancellor*s  making  a 
Serjeant;  and  for  once  in  his  life  having  espied  a  flaw  in  the  law 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  he  proposed 
a  remedy  for  it — he  brought  in  a  bill  to  enable  himself,  and 
all  future  Chancellors,  to  make  Serjeants  in  vacation.  It  passed 
into  law,  and  is  named  after  the  occasion,  as  we  have  before  said, 
the  Bum  Act.  We  believe  that  after  all  he  did  not  make  Mr.  Bum**s 
a  Serjeant,  even  when  he  had  altered  the  law  for  the  express  purpose. 
If  we  recollect  right,  Mr.  Bum**s'8  very  proper  advancement  has  its 
date  subsequent  to  the  Lord  £ldon*s  happy  retirement.  Be  that 
however  as  it  may,  whenever  his  lordship  departs  this  life,  his 
admiring  profession  will  inscribe  on  his  slab  those  simple  words  which 
80  comprehensively  speak  his  merits  as  a  legislator : — 

«  Johny  Earl  of  Eldon. 

<<  He  was  the  Author  of 

«  Thb  Bum  Act.'' 

Simple  and  grand  memorial !  The  name  of  Eldon  will  live  in  the 
minds  of  a  grateful  posterity,  as  of  him  who  gave  the  power  of  making 
Serjeants  in  long  vacation.  He  who  effected  this  stupendous  reform 
may  be  excused  some  omissions.  What  if  the  criminal  law  remained 
written  in  letters  of  blood?  still  he  made  Serjeants  in  long  vacation. 
Forget  not  his  Bum  Act.  Oar  author  not  being  aware  of  this  all- 
redeeming  facty  is  too  severe  on  his  lordship's  predilection  for  the 
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paniBhinent  of  hangiog.  Bat  svrely  tome  allowancM  may  be  made 
for  that  man's  disposition  to  deal  rigorously  with  his  fellow  creature's 
necks,  who  put  hlack  patches  on  barrister's  wigs  in  long  vacation. 
We  should  ever  bear  this  grand  set-off  in  mind  when  consideriug  the 
omissions  chargeable  against  tlie  Lord  Eldon.  So  enlightened  as 
this  little  great  man  was  on  the  subject  of  making  Serjeants  in  long 
vacation,  it  is  yet,  as  the  author  of  bis  vexatious  life  remarks, 

"  Almost  painful  to  observe  to  what  straits  he  was  reduced,  when  forced  to 
state  the  grounds  of  his  uniform  opposition  to  the  melioration  of  the  crimi- 
nal law.  He  clung  co  the  old  system  with  an  obstinacy  that  only  wanted  i^ 
good  cause  to  become  heroism.  Vehement  eloquence  carried  all  the  out- 
works of  his  garrison  a  dozen  times  over ;  he  starved  longer  than  any  human 
being  could  upon  a  stint  of  argument  and  reason ;  and  though  the  ruof  of 
the  venerable  fabric  was  tumbled  about  his  ears,  still  he  would  not  hear  of 
any  terms.  When  the  bill  for  removing  the  penalty  of  death  for  the  offence 
of  stealing  from  a  shop  under  the  value  of  five  shillings,  which,  as  we  have 
stated,  had  been  six  times  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Commons,  was  first 
presented  to  the  Lords  for  their  concurrence,  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  de- 
clared against  it.  '  You  have  already  committed  enough  of  mischief  by  the 
48th  of  Geo.  III. ;  for  God's  sake  take  care  what  you  do !  The  prosecutione 
are  now  twenty  to  one  as  compared  with  what  they  were  under  the  old  state 
of  the  Jaw :  here  is  a  bounty  given  to  crime,  and  crime  accordingly  in- 
creases.* Thus  the  bill  was  resisted,  a  measure  of  great  and  salutary  effi- 
cacy postponed  for  many  years ;  and  all  because  there  was  a  gentleman  on 
the  woolsack  who  would  not  see  that  it  was  the  number  of  prosecutions 
and  not  of  crimes  that  increased  ;  for  where  one  man  could  be  got  who  would 
demand  the  penalty  of  death  for  the  felonious  abstraction  of  five  shiUinfffi* 
worth  of  property  from  his  shop,  twenty  men  were  found  to  call  for  me 
lesser  punishment  of  imprisonment  or  transportation  for  the  same  offence. 
Twist  nis  words  as  you  please ;  survey  them  even  through  the  partial  prism 
of  his  own  explanations,  and  you  discover  only  one  principle — that  every 
offence  oueht  to  be  visited  with  death.  In  tlie  discussion  on  the  Frame-worK 
Knitters'  Bill,  on  the  27th  of  Feb.  1812,  ever  memorable  for  having  been  the 
theme  of  an  ardent  burst  of  ebquence  from  Lord  Byron,  the  Lord  Chan- 
iscllor  deliberately  declared  that  ^e  punishment  of  death  was  a  salutary 
terror  on  the  minds  of  ofl&nders.  But  it  has  not  remained  tot  me  to  draw 
this  conclusion,  and  cast  it  in  the  face  of  Lord  Eldon.  The  accusation 
stands  recorded  against  him  upon  far  hisber  authority*  On  the  2d  of  April, 
1813,  the  bill  which  has  just  been  alluaed  to,  for  altering  the  state  of  the 
law  respecting  the  offence  of  stealing  in  shops,  was  pressed  upon  the  House 
of  Lords  with  a  degree  of  force  which  no  reason,  at  all  events,  could  resist. 
A  small  section,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  of  the  debate  which 
arose  upon  that  bill,  will  accomplish  the  olnect  I  have  in  view,  far  better 
Aan  the  roost  elaborate  description  of  that  cdebrated  scene : — 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor^  in  the  course  of  a  lengthened  speech,  took  occa- 
sion to  ask  their  lordships,  whether  it  was  an  encouragement  or  discourage- 
ment to  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  any  man  of  common  sense,  when  he  knew 
that,  instead  of  being  hanged  if  he  eiKnmitted  it,  he  could,  at  the  most,  be 
only  transported. 

"  Lord  GrenviUe  boldly  and  pointedly  declared,  that  if  the  argument  of  the 
iMble  and  learned  lord  was  of  any  avail,  it  would  warrant  the  conclusion, 
ikkiX  it  would  be  advisable  to  enact  at  once  the  law  of  Draco  for  every  oi^ce, 
however  trifiing* 

'^  The  Lord  ChanceUor, — *  I  must  interrupt  the  noble  lord,  to  assure  him  that 
J  never  made  the  assertion,  that  the  punishment  of  death  is  fit  for  every 
offence.' 

*'  Lord  Orenvttte. — '  I  do  not  impute  any  such  assertion  to  the  noble  and 
learned  lord.    1  only  maintain,  diat  if  the  noble  and  learned  lord's  argument 
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is  of  any  avails  it  necessarily  leads  to  tliis  conclusion.  Does  be  not  assert 
tbat  capital  punishment  is  in  itself  productive  of  salutary  dread  ?  Does  he 
not  triumphantly  urge  that^  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  capital  punishment  in  de- 
terring men  from  me  commission  of  crimes^  is  repugnant  to  experience 
and  common  sense  ?  Does  he  not^  following  the  same  line  of  argument^ 
ask^  whether  the  adoption  of  the  present  measure,  by  taking  away  the 
capital  part  of  the  punishment,  would  prove  on  encouragement  or  discourage- 
ment from  the  commission  of  the  offence  in  question,  obviously  inferring  that 
the  former  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Does  not  his  aigument  necessarily 
infer  that  the  best  mode  of  preventing  any  offence  would  be  to  constitute  it 
a  capital  crime  ? ' 

'^  It  was  quite  necessary  that  charges  so  striking,  so  peremptorily  urged^ 
should  be  met  with  all  expedition ;  and,  accordingly,  tne  Lord  Chancellor 
rose.  *  I  rise  to  explain  ttiat  I  am  misunderstood  if  it  has  been  supposed 
that  I  have  expressed  any  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  enacting  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  every  species  of  offence.*  Why,  nobody  had  said  that 
he  did  express,  ot  even  entertain  the  opinion.  But  all  the  world  saw,  and 
Lord  GrenviUe  reiterated  once  more,  that  the  principle  and  reasoning  of 
Lord  Eldon  must  inevitably  lead  to  this  concludon — that  every  offence  ought 
to  be  visited  with  death." — ^pp.  6:J — 66. 

Lord '  Eldon  had  never  more  logic  than  a  cow,  and  his  reasonini^ 
powers  were  not  of  sufficient  force  to  enable  him  to  sec  the  necessary 
tendency  of  his  own  argument. 

Here  is  a  creditable  passage  of  his  life : — 

**  Let  us  now  come  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  3811,  when  the  king's 
malady  returned.  There  were  many  discussions  on  the  subject.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  these  debates.  Earl  Grey  excited  a  very  great  sensation,  by 
openly  dedaring  that  he  must  have  some  better  proof  of  me  state  of  the  king's 
healm  than  the  word  of  Lord  Eldon  ;  for  he  remembered  that  the  noble  lord 
had  in  his  place,  in  1804,  stated  that  there  was  no  suspension  of  the  royal 
functions  at  a  moment  when,  from  the  evidence  of  the  physicians,  it  a^^ieared 
that  his  majesty  was  still  labouring  under  the  effects  of  his  malady.  Lord 
JBldon  was  very  much  agitated  and  aflfected  by  this  charge.  However,  he 
most  fervently  appealed  to  his  character  for  integrity  ;  solemnly  aileg^g  the 
love  and  affection  he  bore  his  sovereign,  and  said,  he  would  sooner  die  on  the 
acafifbld,  than  desert  him.  '  Let  me  only  see  my  sovereign  we&,  and  then  let 
me  depart  in  peace.  I  cannot  on  this  affecting  occasion  take  my  heart  out  of 
my  breast,  and  foi^et  that  my  raxyeX  gracious  master  is  a  roan ;  let  those  who 
can  do  so,  do  so ;  I  am  not  made  of  such  impenetrable  stuff;  I  hfive  not  nerve 
or  apathy  sufficient  for  such  a  stem  act  of  duty.  I  will  judge,  as  I  have  done, 
fat  myadf  of  the  state  of  my  sovereign^fi  health.  I  pay  no  atiention  to  the 
ofunion  of  physidaiis  resi>ecting  this  disorder.  The  restoratioa  of  my  sove- 
reign to  health  depends  on  other  causes  than  medical  aid.  In  the  lan^^ge 
of  me  Scriptures,  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  God  that  there  should  be  light  m  the 
royal  mind,  light  there  will  be ;  I  say  no  more  at  present,  than  that  there  is 
a  material  amendment  in  biff  majesty's  health ;  and  as  I  hope  fw  salvation, 
this  is  the  truth.'  The  propriety,  and  even  decency  of  such  rhapsodies  as 
this,  in  any  political  assembly,  cannot  be  easily  made  appai'ent,  I  should 
think.  They  were  condemned  and  ridiculed  wiUioui  mercy  ;  and  such  was 
the  general  impression  to  which  they  gave  rise,  tbat  Earl  Gviy  was  induced 
to  follow  up  me  threat  to  a  practical  accusation.  The  bUl,  appointing  a 
regency,  had  been  agreed  to ;  it  only  remained  that  the  individuals  who  were 
to  form  the  council  should  be  nominated.  When  the  name  of  Lord  Eldon 
was  preiposed.  Earl  Grey  rose,  and  said,  that  nothing  should  make  him  eon- 
%&SX  to  w  apDointment.  '  I  arraign,*  said  he,  '  the  noble  lord  of  an  offence 
little  short  of  high-treason  ^  neither  his  a^tations,  nor  bis  fears,  i^st  his  rank, 
shall  deter  me  from  accusii^  him.  What  is  the  punishment  due  to  him 
who,  in  the  foil  conviction  that  his  sovereign  is  incompetent  to  act,  and  know- 
ing him  to  be  under  personal  restraint^  £ould  come  h^e  and  tdl  ns  ^t 
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there  was  no  necessary  suspension  of  the  royal  functions :  who,  under  these 
circumstances^  should,  in  his  majesty's  name,  and  under  the  pretext  of  his 
majesty's  commands,  put  the  royal  seal  to  acts  which  could  not  he  l^;al 
wimout  his  majesty's  full  acquiescense  ?  I  say  it  is  treason  against  the  king 
and  the  constitution.  I  hope  your  lordships  will  not  suffer  such  a  man  as  this 
to  he  included  in  the  council  that  is  to  report  on  his  majesty's  recovery/  The 
acts  here  mentioned  were  sixteen  in  number,  and  one  of  them  conferred  a  very 
considerable  crant  of  lands  to  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York. 
Lord  Eldon  defended  himself  with  warmth :  he  sidd  he  was  not  bound  by 
the  opinion  of  any  physician — that  he  had  seen  the  king,  and  formed  a  judg- 
ment for  himself  or  the  state  of  his  majesty's  disorder — that  he  had  acted  with 
the  best  intentions^  and  that  he  was  sure  he  stood  acquitted  in  the  sight  of 
God.  He  lastly  complained  that  he  should  have  been  chosen  out  of  all  the 
ministers  of  the  time  as  the  object  of  attack.  But  £arl  Grey  reiterated  the 
charge,  and  darkly  alluded  to  the  coincidence  which  appeared  to  exist  be- 
tween the  interruption  of  the  negotiation  going  forward  between  Pitt  and 
Fox,  and  the  date  of  the  alleged  convalescense  of  his  majesty.  In  fine,  an 
express  motion  was  made  by  Lord  King  to  exclude  the  Lord  Cnancellor  from 
the  council,  as  an  improper  person  to  be  in  it,  and  it  was  pressed  to  a  divi- 
sion. There  were  no  fewer  than  fifty-four  peers  who  voted  for  the  exclusion, 
but  their  opinion  was  over-ruled  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  impres* 
sion  against  him  still  survived  in  the  breasts  of  a  few.  It  was  afterwards 
embodied  in  the  form  of  a  protest,  and  solemnly  recorded  in  the  journals  of 
the  house. 

*'  There  is  no  precedent  in  the  annals  of  Parliament  for  such  a  curious 
document,  nor  will  the  interest  which  it  is  calculated  to  excite  be  abated, 
when  we  refer  to  the  names  by  which  the  matter  of  it  is  authenticated  and 
approved. 

** '  That  whilst  his  majesty  was  in  a  state  to  require  medical  guidance,  and 
subject  to  personal  control,  the  said  John  Lord  Eldon,  as  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain,  did  receive  his  migesty's  pleasure  in  divers  important 
matters  of  his  majesty's  regal  government,  ana  did,  in  virtue  of  his  said  office, 
perform  various  public  acts,  requiring  the  sanction  of  the  king's  public  autho- 
rity. Because  John  Lord  Eldon  having  so  conducted  him^lf,  is  not  in  our 
judgment  a  person  to  whom  the  sacred  trust  of  acting  as  one  of  her  majesty's 
council^  in  the  care  of  his  msjesty's  person,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  other 
most  important  duties  by  this  act  committed  to  the  said  council^  can  with 
propriety  or  safety  be  committed. 

(Signed)  '^  ^  Grey,     Lauderdale,    V.  Holland, 

Erskine,  Rosslyn,  Derby,  Ashbur- 
ton^  Ponsonby,  Ponsonby  Imo.'  ** 

In  another  part  of  this  pablication,  (The  Diary,)  the  impudent 
assertion  that  no  portion  of  the  delays  in  Chancery  was  justly  attri- 
butable to  Lord  Eldon,  has  been  observed  upon.  In  the  pamphlet 
before  us  wc,  find  a  remarkable  example  in  support  of  our  coadjutor*s 
comment,  th,at  after  the  sum  of  the  delays  and  obstructions  inci- 
dental to  thq  vicious  Chancery  system  had  been  reached^  there  were 
superadded  those  which  grew  out  of  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's mind ,  or  the  distraction  of  his  attention  from  the  business  of 
his  court,  toj  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet.  The  case  we  are  about  to 
quote  is  far  ^rom  solitary ;  it  has  too  many  parallels,  not  less  striking, 
but  not,  peril'  ags,  capable  of  such  good  authentication,  for, 

"  It  is  the  stall  tement  of  a  man  upon  his  oath,  that  man  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Corami  ons,  and  the  solicitor  in  the  causes ;  that  statement  made  in 
the  presence  of  It  ord  Eldon's  dearest  fHends  and  relations.* 

*  The  gentlemaiii  alluded  to  it  W.  Leake,  Esq.  M.  P.,  who  ?ras  examined  befoie  the 
Commiiiioners  for  i^  iquiriug  into  the  abuses  of  Chancery, 
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**  In  ihe  year  1806  a  gentleman  named  Garthahore^  who  was  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiraltyy^hecame  insane^  when  a  commission  of  lunacy  was 
sued  out  He  died  the  same  year^  and  as  his  property  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Court  qf  Chancery^  an  amicable  suit  was  instituted^  having  for  its 
object  to  ascertain  what  claims  existed  against  that  property^  in  order  to 
their  being  satisfied,  and  the  residue  paid  over  to  those  who  were  entitled  to 
it.  A  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Husbands,  appears  before  the  Afaster  in 
Chancery  with  a  daim.  While  this  claim  is  undergoing  inquiry,  Mr.  Hus^nds 
dies,  ana  it  is  taken  up  and  pressed  by  his  widow.  On  the  4th  of  June, 
1810,  the  master  makes  his  report  that  the  sum  of  2,041/.  lSs,8(Li3  due  to 
Mrs.  Husbands.  But  Garthshore's  Mends  contest  the  grounds  of  the  demand, 
and  the  Chancellor  at  last  sends  the  report  back  to  the  master  to  revise  it. 
This  report,  so  sent  back,  remains  in  the  master's  office  two  years  and  four 
months,  when  he  returns  the  report,  stating  that  he  was  right  on  the  first 
occasion,  and  that  the  sum  now  due  is  S,SK/.  6^.  Sd.  This  second  report  is 
then  discussed  at  the  greatest  length  in  the  court,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  con- 
cluded, the  Chancellor  declared  that  he  would  give  judgment  in  a  few  days. 
So  far  his  lordship  cannot  be  charged  with  any  part  of  the  delay,  although- 
fuU  ten  years  had  passed  since  the  claim  was  put  m  by  Mr.  Husband?.  We 
are  consequently  arrived  at  the  year  1816,  and  it  was  in  the  November  of  that 
year  that  the  Chancellor  promised  his  judgment  in  a  few  days.  The  few 
days  passed  away,  and  many  more  to  the  back  of  them,  and  no  judgment 
appeared.  The  gentleman  who  came  in  for  Garthshore's  property  now  dies ; , 
but  by  his  will  he  set  apart  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  this  claim,  in  case  the 
Chancellor  should  give  a  decree  against  him.  Two  years  before  this,  the  poor 
widow,  who  had  been  absolutely  bowed  down  to  earth  by  poverty  and  disap- 
pointment, fell  a  victim  to  her  sufferings,  leaving  two  chiloren,  now  orphans, 
with  no  odter  legacy  than  their  right  to  upwards  of  2000/.  The  year  sixteen 
concludes,  the  year  seventeen  passes  over,  the  year  eighteen  follows  it,  and 
nineteen  and  one-half  of  twenty  are  gone,  and,  alas  T  no  judgment  can  be 
wrung  from  the  inexorable  Chancellor.  The  wretched  orphans  meantime 
are  living  on  the  diarity  of  the  solicitor  in  the  cause  ;  and  ne,  worthy  man, 
having  a  large  family  of  his  own  to  engross  the  fruits  of  his  earnings,  now, 
tired  and  dilated  with  the  delay,  is  forced  to  the  hard  measure  of  sending 
the  poor  orphans  to  the  workhouse.  In  this  state  of  things  Mr.  Leake,  who 
was  the  sohcitor  opposed  to  the  claims,  feeling  anxious  that  the  matter  should 
be  closed  one  way  or  another,  proceeds  to  the  hazardous  step  of  addressing  a 
private  note  to  the  Chancellor.  The  following  is  the  copy  of  this  note.- 
'  Erskine  v,  Garthshore. — The  solicitor  for  the  representatives  of  the  parties 
in  the  cause,  is  desired  on  their  behalf  hmnbly  to  entreat  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's judgment  in  the  above  cause.  The  subject  matter  in  question  came 
on  to  be  heard  before  his  lordship  in  the  shape  of  exceptions  to  the  master's 
report  on  the  20th  and  22d  November,  1816.— 22d  May,  1820.' — In  two  or 
three  days  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  pleased  to  return  the  following  answer : 
'  In  the  cause  of  Erskine  v,  Garthshore  the  papers  were,  long  ago,  taken  from 
my  table.    I  have  desired  Mr.  Hand  to  make  due  inquiry  lor  them,  and 


We  have  now  got  as  far  as  the  year  1820 ;  we  have  seen  all  the  original  par- 
ties go  to  tbeir  graves,  and  we  nave  seen  the  two  orphan  claimants  put  mto 
the  workhouse,  after  having  been  supported  upon  cnarity  for  several  years. 
What  is  the  next  fact  that  we  have  to  contemplate  ?  Air.  Leake  shall  state 
it.  '  1  have  only  to  add,*  he  8a3r8,  '  that  notwithstanding  the  promise  con- 
tained in  his  lordship's  note,  the  cause  still  stands  for  judgment  in  his  lord- 
^p*s  paper,  and  is  still  undisposed  of ! '  The  day  when  this  was  asserted 
upon  oatn  was  the  3d  of  August,  1825,  more  than  five  years  after  the  date  of 
Lord  Eldon's  promissory  note.  Mr.  Leake  concludes  by  saying,  that  he 
bdievea  ihe  orphans  diedf  in  the  workhouse— peace  be  to  them."— ^p.  7&— 82. 
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F  Superstitionsly  attaeh<(d  %$  Lord  Eldon  was  to  antiquity^  he  was 
yet  the  first  Chancellor  who  ever  departed  from  old  nsage^  in  respect 
of  the  state  of  his  office^  which  he  dropped  hecaose,  as  we  helieve,  it 
cost  money.  We  only  remark  upon  this  circumstance  as  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  He  could  understand  the  principles  of  utility 
when  they  bore  upon  his  own  purse  ;  and  never  had  a  doubt  when  his 
self-love  was  moved,  his  passions  touched.  None  of  his  weaknesses, 
foibles,  or  imperfections,  call  them  what  you  may,  ever  stood  in  hit 
own  way — ^between  him  and  his  profit,  or  between  him  and  his  resent* 
ment.  He  never  doubted  the  demerit  of  an  antagonist  for  a  moment, 
or  suffered  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  to  cost  him  a  state  coach, 
with  an  additional  pair  of  horses  ;  no,  nor  even  a  ratafia  cake  aod  a 
glass  of  wine.  We  quote  a  passage  touching  on  this  subject,  and 
ending  with  a  very  sound  remark  : — 

"  With  the  private  life  of  Lord  Eldon  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  bear  on  the  public  character  of  the  functionary. 
The  chancellorship  is  a  very  dignified  office,  and  from  time  immemorial,  up 
to  the  era  of  Lord  Eldon's  elevation,  it  was  usually  sustained  with  a  degree 
of  splendour  which  would  suiprise  the  modem  generation.  I  inquire  not 
into  motives,  but  facts  are  fair  game ;  and  whether  it  be  mere  scandal  or 
truth,  the  story  goes,  that  once  upon  a  time  Lady  Eldon  fell  ill,  and  conti- 
nued to  be  indisposed  on  the  first  day  of  a  certain  term.  It  became  necessary 
that  the  Chancellor's  breakfast  to  the  fudges  should  be  held  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Hall ;  and  the  benchers  of  that  ancient  society  were  all  so  much  pleased 
with  the  condescension  of  the  Chancellor,  that  they  insisted  upon  paying  the 
expense.  The  point  was  ruled :  Lord  Eldon  depart  indeed  from  a  precedent? 
the  very  matting  of  the  hall  would  mutiny  against  him — the  Cnancellor'a 
breakfasts  were,  ever  afterwards,  until  the  famous  resignation,  celebrated 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  reverend  society  of  that  place. 

"  It  is  very  proper  that  a  judge  should  lead  a  life  of  dignified  retirement — 
the  due  admiration  of  justice  requires  it.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not 
even  justifiable,  for  a  man  in  a  judicial  office  so  wholly  to  estrange  himself 
from  society  as  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  what  passes  m  it,  to  be  a  perfect 
stranger  to  its  prevailing  sense,  to  the  alterations  of  habits  and  manners 
which  it  experiences.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  diat  it  was  in  conse- 
ouence  of  carrying  the  principle  of  non-interconrse  with  the  world  too  far, 
tnat  Lord  Eldon  was  so  long  insensible  to  the  necessity  of  altering  the  policy 
of  our  laws  and  institutions.  He  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the 
institutions  of  other  countries,  and  he  had  no  notion  of  the  rapid  improve- 
ments that  were  going  forward  in  his  own.  His  studies  in  modern  literature 
were  confined  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  or  the  report  of  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  abuses  of  tne  Court  of  Chancery." — ^pp.  83,  84. 

Lord  Eldon's  manners  are  universally  confessed  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely winaiug ;  but  there  was  an  inconsistency  in  him  in  this  par- 
ticular, for  with  an  obvious  desire  to  propitiate  every  human  being, 
was  combined  an  indecent  proneness  to  censure  those  whose  good 
opinion  was  of  some  consequence  to  him,  and  whose  fair  repute  could 
not  be  lightly  shaken  without  greatly  prejudicing  the  administration  of 
justice. 

"  It  was  an  anomaly  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  best  knew  his  lordship,  that 
one  80  courteous  to  persons,  one  who  had  so  many  faults  of  his  own  to  onreet, 
should  exercise  the  function  of  critic  upon  the  failings  of  others  vriih  so  mudi 
severity.  He  never  made  a  public  allusion  to  Sir  J.  Leach  without  a  me& 
or  an  aspersion ;  and  indeed  it  was  well  known  to  all  lawyers,  that  appeals 
from  the  Vice»ChaaceUor's  Court  to  that  of  the  Chancellor^  wiere  inordiaaleljr 
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mnriereus^  encdwaged  by  ihe  notorioiu  tendency  of  bis  lordsbip  to  sbalcei 
and^  upon  any  pretence  wbatever>  to  overturn  tbe  judgment  of  the  inferior 
Court — ^pp.  90,  9 1. 

We  remember  that  some  few  months  ago  the  Morning  Chroiiiclo 
quoted,  as  something  rery  commendable,  a  sneer  uttered  by  his  lordship 
on  some  Scotch  judges,  in  an  appeal  case ;  insinuating  that  they  might 
hare  decided  in  favour  of  a  certain  gentleman's  claim  to  an  estate, 
because  they  received  hospitality  under  the  roof  in  dispute,  or  an 
imputation  to  that  effect.  On  recollection,  we  think  that  the  unbe- 
eoming  insinuation  was  conveyed  in  a  question^Did  their  lordships 
receive  hospitality  in  the  defendant's  house,  when  on  their  way  to  the 
neighbouring  town  ? 

Here  we  must  stop,  recommending  the  political  and  official  Life  of 
Lord  Eldon  to  our  readers,  as  a  memoir  containing  much  shrewd  and 
sound  observation,  and  presenting  the  salient  points  of  the  subject 
character  with  considerable  skill. 


THOMPSON'S  TRAVELS  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

TraTels  and  Adventures  in  Southern  AfHca,  by  Oeorge  Thompson,  Esq.  eight  yt^xi 
a  resident  at  the  Cape.  Comprising  a  View  of  tbe  Present  State  of  the  Cape  Colony ; 
with  Observations  on  the  Progress  of  British  Emigrants.  Second  Edition.  London^ 
Colbum.  1827.  2  vols. 

The  travels  of  this  enterprising  gentleman  consist  of  two  distinct 
journeys ;  the  first  lies  to  the  east  of  the  colony  and  the  north ;  the 
second)  to  the  west  and  the  north:  each  approaching  and  partly 
taversing)  the  course  of  the  Great  Orange^  or  Gariep  River ;  which, 
running  ^om  east  to  west,  more  than  includes  within  rts  grasp  the 
entire  boundaries  of  the  settlement.  Both  these  tours  abound  in 
incidents  of  a  novel  and  singular  kind ;  they  lie  through  a  country 
of  very  remarkable  features  ;  and  the  details  throw  much  light  upon 
the  morals  and  mode  of  life  of  many  classes  of  men,  in  all  degrees  of 
civilisation,  and  the  absence  of  it.  In  addition  to  the  two  divisions, 
which  contain  the  active  proceedings  of  Mr.  Thompson,  tliere  is  a 
third,  consisting  of  speculations  and  observations  of  a  general  kind, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  interests,  value,  and  resources  of  the  colony ; 
and  especially  concerning  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  British 
emigrants. 

We  shall  follow  Mr.  Thompson  in  both  his  very  interesting  journeys, 
n«t  certainly  step  by  step,  but  just  close  enough  to  catch  the  more 
remarkable  of  his  adventures,  or  pick  up  the  most  striking  of  his 
observations. 

On  the  20th  April,  1823,  Mr.  Thompson  departed  from  Cape  Town, 
on  an  expedition  to  ascertain  the  resources  of  the  eastern  districts, 
in  a  commercial  view;  and  partly  to  satisfy  the  impulse  of  an 
enlightened  curiosity,  respecting  regions  hitherto  imperfectly  known. 
Compared  with  former  travellers,  his  equipments  were  by  no  means  im- 
posing ;  instead  of  the  formidable  apparatus  of  Sparrraan  and  BurchcU, 
Mr.  Thompson  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  little  more  than 
he  could  cram  into  the  eigiit  pockets  of  his  shooting-jacket.  It  is  true 
tliat  this  skooting-jacket  w^g^ied,  wten  padoed  upon  the  travelkr*6 
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back)  25  Ihs.  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  inTentoiy  of  each  pocket, 
was  in  itself  a  practical  refutation  of  the  popular  line,  that  "  man 
w^ants  but  little  here  below."  This  marvellous  jacfeet  contained  a 
couple  of  maps — this  was  the  geographical  pocket ;  four  volumes  of 
poetry — here  was  the  library ;  eau  de  Cologne  and  other  medicines — 
this  was  the  medicine  chest ;  the  memorandum  pocket — those  immortal 
tablets  on  which  this  very  journey  was  inscribed  by  twelve  bad  pencils, 
also  in  the  pocket,  together  with  three  pocket-knives ;  a  tinder-box,  a  roll 
of  twine,  and  all  that  may  be  understood  under  an  Sfc,  were  stuffed  into 
another — a  compass,  a  thermometer,  and  a  burning-glass,  with  doubt- 
less a  complete  collection  of  mathematical  instruments,  amply  occupied 
another :  we  are  not  particularly  informed  as  to  the  precise  furniture 
of  the  other  pockets ;  but  this  specimen  may  serve  to  show,  that  every 
portion  of  space,  however  small,  would  be  turned  to  account.  Besides 
this  all-capacious  shooting -jacket,  Mr.  Thompson  took  with  him  a 
small  portmanteau,  a  rifle,  a  great-coat,  and  a  saddle;  a  largo 
straw  hat  for  hot  weather,  and  a  seal-skin  cap  for  cold  weather,  which, 
when  not  wanted,  was,  wonderful  to  relate,  stuffed  into  one  of  the 
bottomless  side-pockets ;  the  hat,  while  the  cap  was  in  service,  was 
tied  to  the  traveller's  back — for  ornament  we  suppose — for  who  can 
doubt  that  there  was  space  in  one  of  the  side-pockets  ? 

Mr.  Thompson  proceeded,  for  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
to  Elbes  Kraal,  in  the  district  of  Swellendam,  in  company  with  an 
African  landholder,  who  drove  him  in  his  horse  waggon.  From  thence 
be  started  with  two  hired  horses,  and  a  Hottentot  guide ;  and  after 
fording  some  dangerous  streams,  arrived  at  George,  on  his  way  to  the 
Knysna.  From  this  place  he  travelled  through  a  romantic  country, 
and  passed  the  precise  spot  where  Vaillant  pitched  his  tent,  and 
penned  those  romantic  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  invented  those 
delightful  elephant  hunts,  which,  had  they  been  true,  would  have  put 
the  French  traveller  at  the  head  of  all  Nimrods  instead  of  all  novelists. 
Some  elephants,  in  spite  of  Vaillant's  feats,  still  remain,  and  buffalos 
yet  abound.  That  the  scenery  of  Auteniqualand,  for  so  the  country 
was  formerly  called,  was  not  entirely  indebted  to  the  charming  imagi- 
nation of  Vaillant,  we  may  judge  from  even  the  calmer  and  more 
veracious  traveller  whose  course  we  are  accompanying.  He  even 
speaks  of  lofty  rugged  mountains  crested  with  clouds— of  majestic 
forests,  dark,  hoary,  and  ancient  looking— of  ideas  of  wilauess, 
vastness,  and  solitary  seclusion,  almost  oppressive  to  the  heart. 

The  forests  supply  Cape  Town,  the  timber  being  carried  by  sea 
from  Plettenberg's  Bay,  and  after  that  by  land,  far  into  the  interior, 
even  across  the  Great  Karroo,  or  desert. 

Passing  Vaillant's  camp,  the  traveller  arrived  at  the  brink  of  a 
tremendous  ravine,  called  KaymanVgat  (crocodile*s  hole).  This 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  visits  of  a  kind  of  pseudo-crocodile, 
an  amphibious  lizard,  which  grows  sometimes  to  the  length  of  six  feet, 
but  is  quite  innoxious.  The  banks  on  either  side  descend  with  au 
abruptness  almost  perpendicular  for  fully  three  hundred  feet:  its  grim 
precipitous  sides  are  shaded  with  gloomy  woods,  and  with  its  black 
Stygian  waters  winding  below,  seem  to  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  Mr.  Thompson's  mind.  This  picturesque  country  lies  by  the  shore, 
the  sea  occasionally  bursts  on  the  view,  aad  its  backwater  compelled 
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the  traveller  to  keep  near  the  mountains.  While  crossing  one  of  the 
most  precipitous  of  the  ravines  with  which  this  country  abounds,  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  shower  of  rain,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  seek  for  shelter.  The  author  and  his  black  guide  luckily 
hit  upon  the  retreat  of  all  others  the  most  desirable  for  passing  an 
evening  in  these  regions  of  nature — a  neat  little  house,  inhabited  by 
Mr.  Tunbridge,  a  collector  of  specimens  of  natural  history.  Here, 
in  the  heart  of  tl\ese  mighty  woods,  in  a  retirement  worthy  of  Waterton 
himself,  dwells  Mr.  Tutibridga,  a  true  naturalist,  a  staffer  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  much-prized  golden  cuckoo,  and  the  shooter  of  the  great  black 
eagle  of  the  Cape.  This  worthy  gentleman  and  his  wife  treated  our 
traveller  with  much  hospitality,  and  he  passed  a  pleasant  evening  with 
them,  conversing  about  the  productions  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
Mr.  Tunbridge  had  gone  out  to  the  Cape  in  the  suite  of  Lord  Caledon, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lordship*s  administration,  had  betaken 
himself,  with  his  wife — another  Eve — to  this  paradise,  far  removed 
from  the  haunts  of  man.  The  elephant  track  leads  up  to  the  cottage 
door ;  the  brilliant  birds  of  Africa  sparkle  about  the  trees  that  over- 
shadow their  retreat;  troops  of  monkeys  gambole  before  their  doors: 
rising  before  the  sun,  the  naturalist,  gun  in  hand,  brushes  through  the 
golden  vapour  of  the  morning,  to  kill  his  game,  to  gather  his  specimens, 
or  to  watch  the  haunts,  or  the  ways  and  the  varieties,  of  the  animated 
kingdom  of  nature.  Mr.  Thompson  lets  nothing  detain  him  ;  he  stays 
only  one  night  with  the  naturalist,  to  dry  his  jacket  of  pockets,  and 
then  after  one  cup  of  coffee,  in  the  morning  resumes  his  journey.  After 
many  difficulties,  and  after  passing  through  much  magnificent  scenery, 
he  arrives  at  Port  Elizabeth,  in  Algoa  Bay,  the  settlement  of  the  British 
emigrants.  Proceeding  through  Uitenhagc,  Bethelsdorp,  and  Salem, 
to  Theopolis*,  (significant  names,)  Mr.  Thompson  arrives  at  the  beau-- 
tiful  location  of  Mr.  Thornhill.  In  the  course  of  this  journey  he 
passes  the  spot  where  the  Grosvenor  Indiaman  was  wrecked ;  and  the 
change  which  the  progress  of  civilization  and  emigration  has  made 
in  this  quarter,  suggests  some  very  natural  and  well  expressed 
reflections: — 

^'  As  I  travelled  along  through  this  rich  and  smiling  scene,  now  enlivened 
by  the  dwellings  and  improvements  of  civilized  man,  and  saw  the  flocks  of 
sheep  pasturing  on  the  soft  fl;reen  hills,  while  the  foaming  surge  broke  along 
the  beach  on  my  right  hand,  I  could  not  help  recalling  to  mind  the  fate  of 
the  Grosvenor's  shipwrecked  crew,  who  traversed  this  beautiful  country  in 
other  times  and  far  dif^ent  circumstances.  It  was  not  far  from  this  very  spot 
that  the  poor  boy.  Law,  after  surmounting  incredible  hardships,  lay  down  to 
sleep  upon  a  rock,  and  was  found  dead  in  the  morning.  At  that  time  the  boun-* 
darv  of  the  Colony  extended  only  to  Algoa  Bay,  and  the  wretched  wander^s 
had  still  innumerable  toils  and  perils  to  endure  before  they  could  reach  the 
residence  of  Christians — and  but  few  survived  indeed  to  reach  them.  A 
skeleton,  which  was  lately  found  bv  my  friend  Mr.  Thornhill,  in  one  of  the 
sand-banks,  a  few  miles  farther  to  the  eastward,  in  a  sitting  posture,  may  not 
improbably  be  the  remains  of  one  of  those  unfortunate  wanderers ;  for  many 
instances  are  related,  in  the  journal  of  the  survivors,  of  individuals  exhausted 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  sitting  down  to  rise  no  more;  and  a  corpse  left  in 
such  a  situation  would  be  covered  up  by  the  drifting  of  the  sana  in  a  few 
hours,  if  the  wind  happened  to  blow  strong  from  the  south-east. 

'*  This  coast  has  been  rendered  but  too  remarkable  by  many  other  disastrous 
diipwrecks.    Many  years  ago  the  Doddington  Indiaman,  aline  large  vessel, 
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luTin^  strnck  upon  a  rock  near  Ak;oa  Bay,  was  totally  wrecked,  and  all  on 
^ard  perished.'  In  February,  179^,  a  vessel  from  India,  uiider  Genoese 
doloufs,  was  wrecked  between  the  Bushman  and  Sunday  rivers.  The  boors 
f  odced  from  aU  sides  to  plunder ;  and  one  person,  who  alone  attempted  t6 
assist  the  unfortunate  crew,  was,  on  this  account,  as  it  is  said,  murdered  by 
his  barbarous  oountrvmen.  Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  C&fkt 
'  sav^es,'  when  the  American  ship  Hercules  was  stranded  in  1797,  between 
the  Fish  River  and  the  Keiskamma.  They  treated  Uie  crew  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  conducted  them  safely  into  the  Colony.** 
—-p.  18,  19. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Thomhill,  Mr  Thompson  made  a  visit  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River.  This  river  partakes  of  the  general  cha- 
racteristic of  all  South  African  streams ;  navigation  is  wholly  prevented 
by  the  bar  at  the  mouth,  against  which  the  surf  breaks  with  violence. 
Within  the  bar,  the  mouth  of  the  river  opens  out  into  a  magnificent 
sheet  of  water,  extending  eight  or  ten  miles  into  the  country,  and  is 
wide  and  deep  enough  to  afford  safe  anchorage  for  a  large  fleet. 
Could  the  removal  of  this  bar  be  permanently  effected,  the  prospect 
of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  of  the  British  set  tiers,  would  be  marvel- 
lously changed. 

The  traveller  next  reached  Bathurst,  a  village  founded  by  Sir 
Bufane  Donkin,  and  designed  by  him  as  the  seat  of  the  magistracy  of  the 
English  settlement.  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  on  his  return,  undid  Sir 
Itufane's  work,  and  re-established  the  government  at  Graham's  town, 
|L  place,  in  comparison,  so  disadvautageously  situated,  that  it  is  difficult 
io  believe  that  the  governor  was  actuated  by  a  considcratiou  of  the 
suitableness  of  the  spots.  At  Bathurst,  a  drostdy,or  government-house^ 
having  been  built,  and  other  indications  of  the  residency  of  the 
magistracy  there  having  been  made,  the  parties  who  were  induced 
to  settle  there,  are,  of  course,  loud  in  their  complaints. 

Leaving  this  deserted  drostdy,  Mr.  Thompson  reached  the  residence 
of  a  settler,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Philosopher  Bennett.'' 
This  person's  claim  to  the  honours  of  philosophy  seem  much  better 
founded  than  usual.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  indefatigable  industry. 
In  his  garden,  the  old  gentleman,  by  means  of  his  own  labour,  had 
produced  a  profusion  of  vegetables  of  almost  every  sort  fit  for  the  ' 
table,  and  had  planted  a  vineyard,  which  looked  thriving  and  beautiful. 
it  was  Philosopher  Bennett's  opinion,  that  in  spite  of  the  blight  in  the 
corn,  all  the  settlers  who  deserved  it,  would  be  successful.  Perhaps 
this  condition  might  limit  the  number  of  the  prosperous  to  the 
philosopher  himself.  Subsequent  to  Mr.  Thompson's  visit,  the  dreadful 
hurricane  took  place,  which  caused  such  calamities  in  this  quarter. 
Among  other  misfortunes,  the  philosopher's  labours  were  swept  away, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  his  beautiful  garden  and  vineyard  remained. 
That  which  a  philosopher  should  do  on  such  an  occasion,  philosopher 
Bennett  did — he  replanted  them  with  success  in  a  safer  situation. 
'  Mr.  Tl^Qinpson  found  Graham's  Town  increased  from  eighty  honsea, 
at  the  time  of  a  fqrmer  visit,  (in  J821,)  to  three  hundred,  then  May  17» 
1822.  The  drostdy-houae,  barracks,  and  prison  were  erecting.  Henc« 
our  traveller  proceeded  northward,  along  the  course  of  the  Great  Fish 
River,  which  runs  through  a  bleak  and  dreary  country,  the  retreat  of. 
antelopes,  and  troops  of  wild  ^ogs  and  solves.  Mr.  Thompson's  first 
stage  was  at  the  hot^'  of  t^  ^^t^  one  Mynheer  il^£&^bx  ft  veld-corne(i. 
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the  boor,  employed  in  the  primitive  occupation  of  folding  t'l^^^fm 
pU  focics,  Attanded  fey  bis  vife,  cbildrsp,  «laTQq,^d  I^ttentats :'  fM 
M  i)i|bt  ))e  qiept  in  au  outer  apaitment,  ike  «ittiD{r-room  of  (hf  hpiisff 
wbicftwasvitbout  a  4oor,afid  intoaud  OHF°f^l>>^F>  iiuqiber  of  jaf|^ 
4ags  were  cuoBiug  couliuually  alt  nigUt  luakin^  a  dreadful  cUmpur. 
Ttxas  ware  the  protectOH  of  the  flocjis  froQi  the  roaminE  Cafferq,  and 
-  tbe  bimets  of  prey,  who,  attracted  by  tite  sceot  pf  the  elranger,  wecq 
led  poavtautly  to  see  that  all  was  agkt-  A  lipQ,  a  few  cfaya  befof^ 
\taA  killed  ttro  bocsea  qear  tbe  bouse,  a°4  1)^^  ^ip  i^e  bead  of  oni; 
•OQpletely  off.  EspagU  had  lost  fourteen  hqrBeq.  ^etldea  other  C4ttle> 
Idi.  witbio  tbe  last  tuo  yearg,  Ijefore  d^y-I|gh(  our  traveller  ttartef 
■gUD,  ud  ivben  tbe  buq  rqse  fotiod  tumaelf  winding  tbrqugh  tborn^ 
JDDglee  OD  tbe  river  banfc,  and  snnouaded  by  qiiagb^i  oatrichest 
pprlog-boks,  aod  other  wild  animals:  aud  sops  i^ft'er  be  ct^me  iipoq  a 
padc  of  jackals,  not  less  tb^n  (hirty  in  nuinbBr,  wbp  Bpamp^red  pp 
rery  nipibly  into  the  bushes. 

It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  Vaillaot  resided  ainQD^  the  Gpna^u^ 
HoltentotSi  and  romanced  about  tbe  pretty  Iferiiis.  This  tribe  i^ 
now,  like  many  other  Hottentot  clans  roeatioDed  bj  tbq  earliflf 
travellers,  extinct.     Mr.  Thompson  passed  an  pld  berdsmao^  tendioK 

Ins  master's  fioclis,who  Ipoked  li^e  the  las'    *  " " 

a  QoBaqna,  but  be  well  cetnembered  the  4b 
and  lua  own  were  tbe  masters  of  the  coun(r 
«od  herds,  and  bunted  the  buffalo  and  tbe 
Fisb  River.  A  ride  of  abput  three  hours  ft 
td  Somerset  Farni,nq  extensive  government 
a  comtnissariat  depot  for  the  supply  of  the 
a  farm-     Mn.  Tliompaou  tlius  sppaks  of  its  aiiuation: — 

"  The  farm-house  and  aSea 
t);e  mountain,  which  rises  Stee 
pioet  picturcsquelj  diveraifled 
and  GCemingly  supported  at  i 
caihedral,  with  narrow  sloping 
Uvelicst  vcciiurc.  The  garden 
few  fine  orange  trees,  and  a  vai 
them  of  considerable  age,  havinj 
this  fine  country  shout  aixty  yi 
or  at  a  farm  in  iti  immediate  vi 
oF  Prinsloej  that  the  Swedish  ti 
the  banks  of  the  Fish  Biver  i: 
£mit  attained  either  hy  Sparm 
host,  who  occupied  the  farm  a 
the  rebels  in  IBl  j.and  wB*ooe< 
of  thqt  foolish  and  criminal  iosi 

Passing  over  a  considerable  space  of  oeuntry,  wg  find  oue  tr«; 
nllcr  at  Cradock  where  the  depnty  landdrost,  Captain  Harding, 
qotertaioa  our  author  with  his  campaigns  against  the  ettSen.  H« 
tiad  bepn  in  Egypt  (fith  Abercrombj;  in  Spain  with  Sir  Joh^ 
Moore;  at  Walcheren,  iu  Sicily,  M&USi  &c-;  l»ut  ^^^  never  seen  s 
n^OT?  aiur^ted  little  nation  than  at  Graham's  Town,  about  three 
years  before,  wha^  {•«  thq^sand  (^^a^fa  etoiin^  tbe  ^o^d  fu)4 
2t2   ■ ' 
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barracks^  which  had  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  Up 
defend  them. 

The  Cradock  district^  though  generally  of  a  dry  and  desert  aspect, 
is  rich  in  sheep  and  cattle.  The  farms  here>  and  indeed  throvghont 
all  the  frontier  district,  except  Albany,  are  of  the  average  extest  of 
SIX  thousand  acres — this  immense  extent  only  being  considered  a  Juil 
place.  They  are,  however,  mere  cattle  farms  ;  neither  the  nature  ei 
the  land,  nor  the  scanty  sapply  of  water,  will  permit  culture.  By  the 
aid  of  a  copious  spring.  Captain  Harding  had  cultivated  a  large  field 
of  corn  land,  and  also  a  well  stocked  garden  and  meadow.  This  farm, 
called  "  Three  Fountains,"  had  belonged  to  a  boor,  who  had  leffe 
behind  him  a  memorable  monument  of  his  residence,  in  a  prodigious 
dunghill,  just  in  front  of  the  house.  The  manure  had  accumulated 
into  a  solid  mountain,  which  Captain  Harding  for  several  years  had 
been  exerting  himself  to  reduce,  though  but  with  little  apparent  effect, 
by  cutting  it  out  in  square  pieces,  like  peat,  and  erecting  out  of  this 
material  extensive  enclosures  and  farm-yards.  Besides  this  gigantic 
deposit,  we  hear  of  several  other  such  heaps  in  the  course  of  the 
volume,  which  are  only  to  be  got  rid  of  by  setting  them  on  fire.  One 
dunghill  took  seven  years  to  consume.  Mr.  Thompson  passed  by  one 
on  fire,  which  had  already  burned  nine  months. 

Mr.  Thompson's  route  now  lay  to  the  south-weat,  turning  back 
somewhat  over  part  of  the  mountains  of  Sneeuwberg,  towards  Graaff<« 
Reinet.  This  place  is  wonderfully  improved  since  the  time  that  it 
was  visited  by  Barrow ;  when  it  consisted  merely  of  a  few  miserable 
straw  huts.  It  now  contains  three  hundred  houses,  almost  all  of  which 
are  neat  and  commodious  brick  edifices — many  are  elegant.  The 
population  amounts  to  ahout  one  thousand  eight  hundred  souls.  Mr. 
Thompson's  testimony  to  the  merits  of.  the  landdrost.  Captain  Stock- 
eastrom,  deserves  to  be  spread  :— 

*^  The  town  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  and  embellishment  to  Captain 
Stockenstrom,  who,  though  an  African  bom,  and  educated  entirely  in  the 
Cplony,  has  been  long  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  enter- 
prlsiug,  and  public-spirited  magistrates  which  the  Cape  settlement  has  ever 
possessed ;  and  his  district,  though  far  the  most  extensive,  and  the  wildest  in 
South  Africa,  is  administered  on  a  svstem  at  once  mild  and  efficient ;  so  that 
I  found  every  where  and  among  all  classes  lus  character  respected  and  beloved. 
At  Graafi^-Reinet  he  had  just  established  an  agricultural  society,  to  promote 
emulation  and  European  improvements  among  his  countrymen.  On  the 
recent  appointment,  too,  of  an  English  teacher  for  that  district  by  govern- 
ment,* no  added  six  hundred  rix-doUars  to  his  salary  from  his  own  pocket, 
in  order  to  secure  the  ojpening  of  a  dass  for  the  classics  at  the  tether's 
leisure  hours.  Besides  this,  he  provides  a  salary  of  foifi*  hundred  rix-dollars 
to  encourage  a  day-school  for  females,  just  opened  here  by  the  daughter  of 
an  English  settler :  and  what  seems  to  me  no  less  worthy  of  notice  tnan  all 
this,  he  has  lodged  his  private  library,  collected  with  much  expense  and 
difficulty,  in  one  of  the  school-rooms,  and  rendered  it  accessible  to  every 
respectaole  person  who  in  this  remote  auarter  of  the  world  may  be  disposed 
to  avail  himself  of  such  a  privilege.  Many  of  these  circumstances  I  only 
became  acquainted  with  after  my  departure  from  Graafi-Reinet,  as  Captain 

*  A  teacher  of  retpectabili^  has  lately  been  aent  by  the  home  govemmeat  to  ereiy 
droitdy,  to  teach  the  EDgUah  language  gratis  to  the  inhabtUuita. 
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Stockenstrom's  boiue,  where  I  landed,  was  ihe  last  place  where  I  was  likely 
to  hear  them  spoken  of."— p.  4t^,  45. 

It  fortunately  happened,  that  at  the  time  onr  trareller  arrived  at 
Graaff-Reipet,  the  landdrost  was  about  to  proceed  with  his  surveyors 
to  inspect  some  lands  on  the  frontier:  this  afforded  Mr.  Thompson  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  crossin^^  a  cold  and  inhospitable  country  in 
safety  and  tolerable  comfort.  This  is  the  country  of  the  Bushraeot 
and  a  solitary  traveller  runs  considcirable  risk  of  being  nlundered 
by  these  wretched  savages,  who  are  hu  nted  and  shot  down  like  game 
by  the  inhabitant  boors.  The  landdrost 's  baggage-waggons  started  in 
advance,  and  Mr.  Thompson  followed  ^  with  some  of  the  landdrost'a 
oflBcers,  in  a  lighter  vehicle,  drawn  by  eig^ht  fine  horses.  The  landdrost 
himself,  being  detained  by  business,  was  t  o  follow  on  horseback  next 
morning.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  liay,  the  travellers  began  to 
ascend  the  Snceuwberg  monnteins,  and  sto»pped  for  the  night  at  the 
place  of  a  boor,  called  Muddy  Fountain.  0(  these  farm-houses  Mr- 
Thompson  gives  a  general  description,  wMch  we  shall  quote  :— 

"  The  farm-houses  in  the  Sneeuwberg,  and  .in  TOi^st  of  the  colder  districts 
of  the  colony,  are  usuaUy  of  the  following  descri  ption  -"-Tf^®  "^«f  reswnbles 
a  large  bam  divided  into  two  or  three  apartri 'ents.     One  of  these  is  tlie 
kitchen,  which  also  serves  for  the  sitting  and  eatu  ig  apartment.   In  the  othera 
the  family  sleep ;  while,  in  the  outer  one  ahreai  ly  mentioned,  witors  and 
travellers  are  accommodated  with  a  rush  mat,  a  1  eathcr-bed,  and  a  coverlet 
spread  on  the  day  floor.    In  this  situation  I  ha  ve  often  eiyoyed,  after  a 
fatiguing  day's  ride,  the  most  balmy  repose;  while    »  swarthy  train  of  slaves 
and  Hottentots  were  moving  round  the  embers  of  t\  le  fire,  wrapped  ^^f^ 
sheepskin  mantles,  and  dogs,  cats,  and  fowls,  were    trampliog  oyer  my  body. 
The  more  wealthy  and  long  settied  families,  ho  wever,  usuaUy  have  the 
kitchen  separate  from  their  sitting-room.  Insudili  lOUses  curtamed  beds,  ana 
other  articles  of  decent  furniture,  are  not  nnfremien  .tly  found ;  but  the  poorer 
classes  are  content  with  a  few  thong-bott(»ned  chai   rs  and  .stools,  two  or  tnree 
waggon  chests,  and  a  couple  of  deal  tables.    At     one  of  the  latter  wts  tHe 
mistress  of  the  house,  with  a  tea-urn  and  a  chafli   jg-dish  before  hOT,  de^nst 
out  every  now  and  then  tea-waier,  or  coffee,  anf   \  elevating  her  sharp  riinU 
voice  occastonally  to  keep  the  dilatory  slaves  ar   id  Hottentots  at  their  duty. 
In  this  same  apartment  is  also  invariably  to  be      seen  the  carcase  of  a  sheqj 
killed  in  the  morning,  and  hung  up  under  die  ej    e  of  the  mistress,  to  be  s»ycd 
out  frugdly  for  the  clay's  provision  aa  it  may  b<    .required.    The  houses,  being 
without  any  ceilmg,  are  open  to  the  thatdi;      Mid  the  rafters  are  genauUy 
hung  full  of  the  ears  of  Indian  com,  leaves  OJ    ;  rolls  of  tobacco,  slices  of  dried 


^^^^^^  .*/*  carrying  on  journeys,  and  is  tc  j-  ^^  ^  ^ %.  v«    j      a 

part'  of  the  colony.     It  is  cut  into  very  tlu  q    glices,  and  eaten  with  bread  and 


5  nungry,  ana  many  a  nme  i  nav«    \^e?  ctmj  ergoyea  ii.         .        .     i 
A  traveller,  on  arriving,  if  it  doer  ^  no  .t  happen  to  be  meal  time,  is  always 
presented  with  a  cup  of  tea,  without  f  ^^^  ^  ^iiIk,  or  bread;  unless  occasionaUy, 
when  you  may  be  favoured  with  a    gnj.  ^U*  piece  of  si:^r-candy  out  of  a  tin 
snuff-box,  to  be  kept  in  your  mr  y^^^  .  to  sweeten  the  bitter  beverage  as  it 


They"  never  think  of  asking  yc  ,^  to    eat  unless  at  meal-time ;  ?>ttt. f^^  V?«  St 
^expected  to  draw  iuijpjar  ^  ax^^j  id  help  yourself,  without  mntauon,  m  tne 


tthie  eisj  inanv^  aii  rniebfdiefaAOr.  The  ^bneenabtftr  die  movt  pert 
of  mutton  Mewed  in  ibent's  tail  fat,  c^  toOsA  to  rags ;  amMlnai  wilfa  Ttry 
pklatkbk  Mup.  and  a  diin  of  boiled  com,  maize,  or  pumpkin.  Cayemifr- 
pofper,  vinegar,  and  few  bome-raade  pickles,  are  also  usuallv  produced  tct 
reliBh  the  simple  fare,  which,  seWed  op  twice  (1  da^,  forms,  wttn  tea-watef 
and  the  toopie,  6r  dram  of  Cape  bratidj,  the  amonnC  Of  Ae!*  Inxnries.  In 
H)ii  qQarler  of  the  colony^  howerer,  I  fband  OTeiy  where  exceUent  bread  ] 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  Hiaen  af  Brain^jea-Hoaete  and  the  Saeenwb^ 
tapeared  in  modi  knore  indepen4elit  and  MmfbrtaUe  drcttmatnicea  than 
noae  along  die  coast." — p.  iS — id. 

As  they  proceeded,  they  prissed  fbe  loft;  Compaas-berg,  (or  Spits- 
kop,)  the  highest  point  in  tlje  colony,  asc«rtai|iea  by  Colouet  Gordon 
to  bb  Biz  tfaonaand  fire  hnndired  feet.  On  the  descent  from  thu  heigfata 
of  Sneenwherg,  while  the  party  had  outspattned  at  midday,  and 
•*  were  busy  cooUng  a  mat'ion  chop  for  dinner,"  they  were  surprised  by 
the  ^ptaaiBDce  of  two  lioiaa,  possiug  within  a  few  hondred  yards  of  the 
iraggona.  Perceiving  th^  trarellers  from  a  neighbooring  height,  that 
overlooked  the  encamprjient,  they  lay  down  and  gar.ed  at  them  eatiof 
their  dinner,  Bpeculatin  g  perhaps  on  their  own  sapper.  The  travellers, 
however,  in  about  an  hour^  proceeded  without  commencing  hostiHties, 
and  left  the  lords  of  the.  forest  undisturbed.  A  curious  account  Is 
given  of  a  mode  of  hnntiir  g  these  animals  practised  by  the  boors ; — 

"  Ten  or  twelve  oolonint  i,  rtnunted,  and  aimed  with  their  large  guns,  gQ 
fltit ;  and  haring,  with  die  asaiAmce  of  their  doga  at  Hottentot*,  aacertjuoed 
^iiere  the  spoiler  lies,  appr  rdach  witldn  a  mivlerate  diattnee,  and  then  alight- 
lug,  male  raat  the  hcner ,  to  each  other  by  dieii  bridles  and  baiters.  1  hey 
Hien  advatfce  to  within  Vboat  thirty  paces,  backjn*  the  horses  before  them, 
knowftw  that  the  Boil  win  l  not  gpring  till  within  h^  that  disUnoe,  and  being 

Swaite  from  his  kspect  a»  d  motions  whether  he  is  likely  to  anticipate  their 
ttSck.  As  they  advaDo^  Ae  lion  at  flrat  smr* eys  diem  ralmly,  and  wags  hil 
tail  u  If  in  t  pleased  or  pfc  lyfnl  hmnour ;  but  When  they  approach  neater,  he 
tepng  to  groWl,  and  diiiwt  nis  bind  fiarts  nnder  bis  breast  dll  almost  nothing 
of  him  is  seen  esc^t  Itig  V  btuhy  bristling  mane,  and  his  eyes  of  livins;  fire 
gleaming  fincely  from  tie  midst  of  it.  He  is  now  fully  enraged,  and  ooW 
mesBuring  Ms  dIatSnce,  in  a  ct  to  spring  npon  hii  aodadous  assailants.  This 
*  the  critical  moment,  and  <  the  signal  is  given  for  half  the  barty  to  fire.  If 
they  are  not  snccessAiI  in  U  'Uing  ubn  at  the  first  volley,  he  sprinpis  like  a 
thtinderbolt  ttpon  tfte  howes.  The  rest  of  the  parly  then  pour  in  their  flte 
upon  him,  which  seldom  fkils  k  ^  finish  his  career,  thoi^h,  (Mrhaps,  with  the 
Insof  oneor  moreborses;  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  some  even 
of  the  huntsmen  are  destroyedli  ">  ^^^  dangetous, encounters."— p.  S2,  53. 

Proceeding  along  the  pla  jt,  "S,  the  travellers  discerned  tbousanda  of 
jantelopea,  qoaghas,  and  gno  es.  '  Hundreds  of  the  last  fantsstic  animal, 
which  is  tttinntely  describe,  d  V  'f  Baron  Lichtenstein  and  Barchell, 
frOQld  I  ,p,  %,  and  then  joining  a  herd  of  quaghas 

(wild  ai  ]jg^  Iter  skelter  across  the  plains,  throw- 

ing up  g^^^  d  soil.    I'his  conntry  is  sterile  and 

idesulatf  '«lea  viDgOra&ff-B«inet,Mr.  Thompson 

had  not 

Atdt  tciitro  rty  miles  on  this  day  (June  1,^ 

-the  timr  ^   {%Tilt  -Iioose,  the  family  having  gone 

■to  spend  the  Krinter  ib  the  tilain  J  tey,  I  ■owe"'',  broke  into  the  hou^ 
Wthontcerembny,  4nd  tookiipthefr  quart*  ^ *««■**» "'?•'''  Herethey 
.foundaUrge|Biiantityofrt.eberbrfac  ■b'',A\  species  of  hemp,  hung  upon 
the  rafters,    the  leaves  6^  tWa  pfeWi  ^M  *.  ^^^ly  ^S^  »•**  M  *• 
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slaves  and  Hottentots  to  sinolce,  either  mixed  with  tobsicco  of  alone. 
It  is  mach  thore  stitnalilnt  and  intoxicating  than  the  6ther  we^d^  khi 
sometimes  renders  its  rotaries  temporarily  mad.  An  agreeable  excite- 
ment in  Pi  doll  country. 

The  next  day  the  party,  outspanned  at  a  deserted  boor's-honse  j 
near  it  they  found  a  bushman  and  his  family  in  a  small  hut  of  rushes. 
The  man  had  just  killed  a  gnoo  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  he  and  his 
family  were  feeding  on  the  carcase.  The  power  of  sustaining  hunger 
in  these  people  is  astonishing.  Captain  Stoclcenstrom  mentioned  an 
instance  of  his  having  once  found  a  bushman  who  had  been  for /bur- 
teen  days  without  any  other  sustenance  than  water  and  salt.  The 
poor  creature  seemed  thoroughly  exhausted  and  reduced  to  skiii  and 
bone.  When  food  was  given  him,  before  many  hours  had  elapsed,  he 
had  nearly  eaten  up  half  the  carcase  of  a  sheep.  Next  day,  the  fellow 
appeared  in  excellent  plight,  and  as  rotund  as  an  alderman.  How- 
ever, we  shall  see  in  Mr.  Thompson's  second  journey,  that  many 
instances  of  this  kind  came  under  the  traveller's  own  notice,  and  that 
he  himself  in  that  land  of  hunger  was  obliged  to  wear  the  girdle  of 
famine,  viz.  a  strap  or  cravat  pinched  round  the  waist. 

The  day  after  this  (June  4)  the  party  arrived  at  the  hut  of  Veld- 
Cornet  Vauderwalt,  near  the  old  boundary  of  the  colony,  which  was 
the  limit  of  Captain  Stockenstrom*8  expedition. 

Here  a  number  of  boors  were  awaiting  his  arrival,  some  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  survey,  others  to  make  applications  for  grants  of  the 
places  they  already  occupy.  For  it  is  the  practice  of  the  boors  here, 
when  one  of  them  wants  a  farm,  to  proceed  beyond  the  nominal  boun- 
dary of  the  colony,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  choicest  situation  he 
can  find  in  the  Bushman  country ;  this  they  notify  to  the  governor; 
and  forward  a  memorial,  requesting  a  grant  of  the  farm ;  this  is  re- 
mitted to  the  landdrost.to  report  upon,  and  in  the  meantime  the  boor 
is  generally  permitted  to  retain  the  occnpation  under  the  title  of  a 
"  request  place."  Six  thousand  acres  are  considered  a  "  full  place,"  and 
it  is  the  great  ambition  of  Dutch  boors  to  see  their  children  settled  in 
full  places.  The  country  is  so  arid,  and  water  so  scarce,  that  six 
thousand,  or  even  ten  thousand,  acres  of  land  are  frequently  not  sup- 
plied with  water  more  than  sufficient  for  one  family.  The  want  of 
timber  is  also  severely  felt  here;  for  fuel,  dried  cow-dung  is  used ;  and 
for  building,  with  much  labour,  very  indifferent  wood  is  procured  from 
Cradock  River,  about  forty  miles  distant. 

Mr.  Thompson  now  set  out  alone,  being  generously  provided  with 
all  sorts  of  assistance  by  his  new  friend,  Captain  Stockenstrom.  He 
set  off  with  the  captain's  waggon  and  eight  horses,  and  four  led  horses 
for  his  future  use.  As  he  was  proceeding  northward,  the  boors  he 
encountered,  all  endeavoured  to  persuade  him,  as  Captain  Stocken- 
strom had  done,  to  return,  and  threatened  him  with  Bushmen,  and 
lions,  and  certain  death.  Mr.  Thompson  persevered  ;  he  had  had  some 
hopes  of  persuading  a  boor  to  accompany  him,  but  he  quickly  aban- 
doned such  an  expectation. 

The  farms  in  this  neighbourhood  lie  so  near  the  wild  Bushmen,  that 
the  inhabitants  are  all  well  armed,  and  rifles  seem  to  be  the  only  fur- 
nitute  of  their  cabins.  Mr.  Thompson  visited  a  kraal  of  Bushmen : 
he  found  them  In  a  wretehed  eondili#D|  destitute  of  clothing,  ana 
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crouching  nnder  a  few  thorn  bushes.  They  seemed,  nevertheless^  in 
excellent  spirits,  and  began  begging  tobacco.  The  poor  creatures 
subsist  chiefly  upon  wild  bulbs,  locusts,  white-ants,  and  other  insects. 

Mr.  Thompson  found  the  Cradock  River  at  the  place  where  he  arrived, 
four  hundred  yards  broad,  and  gliding  down  with  a  steady  current. 
He  forded  it;  and  then  leaving  his  waggon,  commenced  his  tour 
through  the  wilderness,  on  the  opposite  side,  with  his  four  horses,  and 
single  companion  and  guide,  the  Hottentot  Frederick.  Our  traveller 
soon  found  that  his  guide,  though  a  faithful  creature,  yet,  partly  from 
his  apprehensions,  and  partly  from  his  ignorance  of  the  route,  was 
incapable  of  directing  him.  This  discovery  was  made  at  the  same 
time  that  it  appeared  their  joint  stock  of  provisions  was  reduced  to  a 
crust  of  breaa  and  a  sausage.  The  aid  of  a  map,  describing  the 
course  of  Cradock  River,  in  some  measure  assisted  them,  and  they 
proceeded  towards  Griqua  town,  a  place  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race, 
sprung  from  the  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Hottentots,  formerly 
called  Bastaards ;  the  weather  was  intensely  hot,  a  sudden  change  from 
the  chilly  heights  of  Sneeuwberg;  there  were  no  trees,  and  the 
travellers  became  much  distressed  for  water.  As  they  were  thus 
proceeding,  an  adventure  befel  them,  which  we  shall  tell  in  Mr. 
Thompson's  own  words : — 

'^  As  we  travelled  along,  I  observed  my  Hottentot  continually  looking  out 
for  the  spoor  (track)  of  human  feet,  being  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  to  some 
kraal  before  night :  but  the  only  tracks  he  could  discover  were  those  of  wild 
animals  abovementioned,  and  of  their  pursuer,  the  lion.  The  foot-prints 
of  the  latter  were  so  frequent  and  so  fresh,  that  it  was  evident  these  tjrrants  of 
the  desert  were  numerous  and  near  to  us.  Frederick  also  remarked  to  me, 
that  wherever  such  numbers  of  the  large  game  were  to  be  seen,  we  might  be 
certain  lions  were  not  far  distant.  The  numerous  skeletons  of  animals  scat- 
tered over  the  plain,  presented  sufficient  proofs  of  the  justness  of  our  appre- 
hensions, and  these  were  soon  confirmed  by  ocular  evidence.  We  were 
jogging  pensivelv  along,  the  Hottentot  with  two  horses,  about  ten  yards 
before  me, — I  following  with  the  other  two :  Frederick  was  nodding  on  his 
saddle,  having  slept  little,  I  believe,  the  preceding  night.  In  this  posture, 
happening  to  cast  mj  eyes  on  one  side,  I  beheld  with  consternation  two 
monstrous  lions  recbning  under  a  mimosa  bush,  within  fifteen  yards  of  our 
path.  They  were  reclining  lazily  on  the  ground,  with  half-opened  jaws 
showing  their  terrific  fangs.  I  saw  our  danger,  and  was  aware  that  no  effort 
could  save  us  if  these  savage  beasts  should  be  tempted  to  make  a  spring.  I 
collected  myself,  therefore,  and  moved  on  in  silence ;  while  Frederick,  with- 
out perceiving  diem,  rode  auietly  past.  I  followed  him  exactly  at  the  same 
pace,  keeping  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  glaring  monsters,  who  remained  per- 
fectly  still.  When  we  had  got  about  seventy  or  eighty  yards  from  them,  I 
rode  gently  up  to  Frederick,  and,  desiring  nim  to  look  over  his  shoulder, 
shewed  him  tne  lions.  But  such  a  face  of  terror  I  never  beheld,  as  he 
exhibited  on  perceiving  the  danger  we  had  so  narrowly  escaped.  He  was 
astonished,  too,  that  he  had  not  previously  observed  them,  being,  like  most  of 
his  countrymen,  very  quick-sighted.  He  said,  however,  that  I  had  acted 
very  properly  in  not  speaking  nor  evincing  the  least  alarm  while  passing  the 
lions ;  for,  if  I  had,  tney  would  probably  not  have  let  us  pass  so  quietly. 
Most  likely,  however,  we  owed  our  safety  to  their  hunger  being  satiated, — 
for  they  appeared  to  have  been  just  devouring  some  animal  they  had  killed  ; 
a  quagga, — ^as  it  seemed  to  me  £rom  the  hurried  glance  I  had  in  passing." — 
pp.  67,  68. 

Shortly  after  this,  meeting  with  the  Cradock  River  again,  Mr. 

Thompson,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  Hottentot,  attempted  to 
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ford ;  he  failed,  and  narrowly  escaped  drowning.  They  are,  however, 
successful,  after  much  suffering,  in  finding  a  Griqna  village.  One  of  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  overcome,  arose  from  a  shrub,  very  significantly 
called  in  the  colony,  wait  a  bit  (acacia  detinens).  This  rough  riding 
is  thus  described. 

*'  Another  description  of  country  now  presented  itself,  covered  with  flints, 
and  overgrown  with  bushes.  Having  no  track,  we  were  continually  in  danger 
of  falling  into  the  numerous  holes  of  the  aardvark,  or  great  ant-eater.-  xhe 
bushes  consisted  chiefly  of  a  thorny  shrub  {acacia  detinens),  well  known  in 
the  colony  by  the  name  of  wagt  een  bifje  (wait  a  bit),  the  prickles  of  which 
being  shaped  like  hooks,  there  is  no  getting  loose  ftrom  them  when  they  catch 
hold  of  one's  clothes,  except  by  tearing  out  the  part  entangled.  Their  grap- 
pling properties  I  soon  experienced  to  my  sorrow,  for  I  was  nearly  pulled  ofl* 
my  norse  several  times  by  their  catching  hold  of  my  clothes,  and  only  re- 
tained my  seat  by  throwing  my  arms  round  the  animal's  neck.  The  pocnr 
horses,  too,  got  quite  nervous,  by  feeling  their  lacerating  effects.  As  we  gal- 
loped through  the  jungle  as  hard  as  we  could  spur  on,  ^or  we  had  no  time  to 
lose,)  on  nearing  a  bush  my  led  horse  would  tnrow  himself  against  me  with 
all  his  force,  to  avoid  touching  the  thorns ;  at  the  same  time  crushing  me  and 
the  horse  I  rode  upon  the  bushes  on  the  opposite  side ;  so  that  I  came  in  for  a 
severe  share  of  bruises  and  scratches.  Tnis  rough  riding  continued  the  whole 
afternoon." — ^pp.  76,  77. 

On  arriving  at  Griqna  village,  Mr.  Thompson  found  that  there  was  a 
schism  among  the  Griquas,  and  that  the  discontented  chiefs  had  retired 
from  Griqua  Town  to  Griqua  Village.  Mr.  Melvill,  who  resided  among 
these  people  as  the  government  resident,  appears,  by  his  imprudent  con- 
duct, to  have  given  birth  to  this  quarrel.  He  had  raised  a  person  to 
be  a  chief,  called  Waterboer.  Now  Waterboer's  blood  was  not  so  pure 
as  that  of  the  bastard  Griquas,  and  they  resented  this  indignity  with 
great  warmth.  Mr.  Thompson  arrived  opportunely  to  act  as  mediator ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  ofiicc,  before  a  serious  and  com- 
mon danger  compelled  them  all  to  unite  for  the  general  safety. 

One  day,  as  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Melvill  were  sitting  conversing 
upon  the  rumours  that  had  reached  them  of  a  powerful  army  of  in- 
vaders, who  were  said  to  be  ponring  down  from  the  north,  they  dis- 
cerned a  waggon  approaching  on  the  road  from  New  Latakoo,  the 
capital  of  the  Bechuana  tribe.  When  it  approached,  out  jumped  a 
white  man  with  a  long  black  beard,  dressed  in  a  jacket  of  leopard- 
skin.  This  was  Mr.  Moffat,  the  missionary,  who  had  come  from  the 
borders  of  the  Matclhapee  tribe  of  Bechnanas  to  solicit  the  assistance 
of  the  Griquas  against  the  common  invader.  No  certain  information 
concerning  the  enemy  had  been  obtained,  but  rumour  was  as  strong  and 
as  inventive  as  usual.  The  Griquas  have  fire-arms — powder  is  sup- 
plied to  them  through  the  colony — and  their  600  rifles  form  a  very 
good  frontier  force.  They  promised  their  assistance,  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son took  the  opportunity  of  returning  with  Mr.  Moffiat  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Bechuana  tribe,  among  whom  he  resided.  The  Matclhapees 
seem  to  he  a  horde  of  savages,  very  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
Arts,  such  as  are  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  rude  arms,  the  club, 
the  bow,  and  the  arrow,  they  possess.  Their  houses  are  not  incommo- 
dious, and  their  cleanliness  is  creditable ;  but  they  are  a  boasting, 
lying,  cruel,  and  cowardly  race ;  and  seem  to  possess  most  of  the  vices, 
but  few  of  the  virtues  of  a  savage  state.  In  the  contest  which  took 
place  shortly  after  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  between  the  Mantfttee 
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imraders  and  these  Becbaana  tribes,  tbe  latter  were  absolntely  indebted 
for  their  existence  to  the  rifles  of  the  Griqna  auxiliaries ;  but  after  the 
ent)my  bad  been  ronted  by  the  valour  and  skill  of  their  allies,  they 
came  down  with  that  savage  ferocity  that  seems  to  characterise  cowards 
all  over  the  world,  and  satiated  their  vengeance  over  the  wounded,  the 
women  and  the  children. 

King  Mateeb^,  their  chief,  received  Mr.  Thompson  with  vast  honour : 
and  on  learning  that  Moffat,  or  Mishat,a8  he  called  him,  had  returned 
with  the  promise  of  aid  from  the  Griqua  nation,  he  called  a  council- 
named  by  them  a  Pectsho — and  harangued  the  warriors  on  the  duty 
of  fighting  vigorously  in  defence  of  their  country. 

This  Peetsho  is  held  on  a  circular  enclosure;  the  warriors,  and 
women  and  children,  sit  around  the  circumference  in  rows,  while  the 
orator  occupies  the  vacant  space  in  the  centre.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion various  speakers  addressed  the  assembly,  and  iised  every  method 
of  excitement;  some  the  weapons  of  reproach  and  expostulation,  others 
the  arts  of  encouragement  and  exhortation  ;  others  the  topics  of  ne- 
cessity and  the  arguments  of  utility.  The  debate,  which  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  a  savage  council,  was  closed  by  the  king.  He  concluded 
by  saying :  ''  Again,  I  say,  ye  warriors,  prepare  for  the  day  of  battle  : 
let  your  shields  be  strong,  your  quivers  full  of  arrows,  and  your  battle- 
axes  sharp  as  hunger/'  Then  turning  to  the  women,  he  said :  ^^  Pre- 
vent not  the  warrior  from  going  forth  to  battle  by  your  timid  councils. 
No !  rouse  up  the  warrior  to  glory,  and  he  shall  return  to  you  with 
honourable  scars — fresh  marks  of  valour  shall  cover  his  thigh :  *  and 
then  we  shall  renew  the  war-song  and  dance,  and  rehearse  the  story  of 
our  achievement."  After  this  assembly  was  dismissed,  a  secret  coun- 
cil was  held,  and  the  people  employed  themselves  in  the  war-dance,  a 
slow  and  monotonous  kind  of  movement,  and  in  listening  to  and  in- 
venting stories  respecting  the  invaders,  whom  they  described  in  such 
terms  as  tbe  ancients  used  to  amuse  themselves  in  attributing  to  Lies- 
trijons  and  Cyclops.  As  no  certain  information  could  be  procured 
respecting  these  formidable  people,  and  as  no  pains  were  taken  by  the 
king  and  his  chiefs  to  ascertain  either  their  progress  or  their  number, 
or  the  nature  of  their  arms,  Mr.  Thompson  ventured  forth  himself  to 
reconnoitre.  It  appeared  evident,  that  unless  the  Griquas  came  up  in 
time,  the  Bechuanas  would  take  to  ^  flight,  in  despite  of  their  lofty 
speeches,  the  first  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Thompson 
having  horses,  a  vast  advantage  in  this  country,  where  they  are  not 
used  by  the  natives,  was  enabled  to  ride  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  ad- 
vance without  much  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  second  day  of  his  reconnoitre  he  found  the  town  of  Lattakoo 
wholly  deserted,  not  a  living  creature  remained  within  its  walls,  and 
every  thing  bore  signs  of  having  been  abandoned  in  the  utmost  haste. 
Mr.  Thompson  then  proceeded  cautiously,  and  had  nearly,  unawares, 
rode  into  the  very  centre  of  a  countless  host. 

"  Having  crossed  the  bed  of  the  Lattakoo  river,  which  at  present  was  ohlv 
a  chain  of  pools,  a  gentle  eminence  covered  with  fine  grass,  and  adorned  wita 
beautiful  camel-thorn  trees,  <^ned  to  our  view  the  e:qpected  town  at  a  little 
distance.  As  we  approached,  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  extensive  fields  of  millet 
spreaoing  on  every  side,  which  Indicated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  capital 

*  The  warriors  receive  a  new  scar  on  the  thigh  tot  every  enemy  they  kill  in  battle. 
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were  coritldehibly  more  inattstrlcras,  or  ni«re  Baecetnfid  Micnltoxistt,  dum 
^Krte  who  hiid  einigt-ated  witii  ^  king.  The  unos^lly  stUl  |nd  aditaty  t^ 
pearance,  howev^^  of  those  field«>  and  the  town  itself^  which  we  were  now 
approaching,  rather  stnick  me ;  and  I  said  to  mv  companion^  '  Let  us  ride 
gently,  and  keep  a  sharp  look  out ;  perhims  the  place  is  already  in  possession 


a  place  which,  a  few  hours  ago,  had  contained  a  population  of  six  or  eight 
tlisasand  souls,  was  now  as  solitary  and  silent  as  the  most  secluded  wilder- 
pess.  On  looking  into  some  of  the  huts,  we  perceived  that  the  inhabitant^ 
^ust  have  fled  in  great  haste,  for  the  implements  of  cookery  were  standing 
with  the  food  in  them,  half  dressed.  It  was,  therefore,  pretty  evident  that 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  had  taken  them  somewhat  by  surprise ;  and  we 
naturally  Inferred  that  the  invaders  could  not  be  far  distant.  I  said,  how- 
ever, to  Arend,  that  perhaps  some  old  or  infirm  people  might  still  remain  out 
of  AUch  a  large  population,  and  that  we  would  try  whether  the  report  of  k 
musket  would  bring  them  from  their  lurking  places.  Taking  aim  at  a  large 
white  vulture,*  which  sat  perched  like  the  genius  of  desolation  upon  a  tall 
camdl-thorn  that  shaded  the  residence  of  some  chieftain ;  I  brought  nim  flut- 
tering to  the  ground.  But  the  report  died  away  in  solitary  echos ;  not  a  living 
thing  greeted  our  presence. 

"  '  And  now,'  said  Arend,  *  let  us  retreat.  The  town  has  been  hurriedly 
Abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  t  the  savages  must  be  at  hand  ;  your  horses  are 
weak  with  long  travelling,  and  fktigued  with  this  day's  joumev ;  if  we  Ven- 
ture farther  they  will  give  up,  and  we  shall  fall  helpless  into  the  naikls  of  those 
murderous  cannibals.'  That  there  was  sense  ana  prudence  in  this  advice  I 
could  not  deny,  but  to  follow  it  would  have  but  ill  served  the  purpose  I  came 
upon :  so  I  told  Arend  we  must  proceed  until  we  gained  some  more  certain 
intelligence  of  the  invaders  to  carry  back  to  our  friends.  Desiring  him,  there- 
fore, to  ^ulde  me  on  towards  Nokuning,  we  left  old  Lattakoo,  standing  '  a  de- 
solate city  of  the  desert>'  and  pushed  on,  though  with  circumspection,  towards 
the  north-east. 

"  Out  way  for  a  few  miles  lay  among  clumps  of  fine  camel-thorn  trees^ 
irithout  any  path, — ^the  road  from  Nokumng  leading  direct  to  the  former  site 
of  Lattakoo  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river.  We  had  not  got  any  great  lengdij, 
undetermined  whether  or  not  to  proceed  farther  on  our  weary  steeds,  we  stopped 
for  a  few  moments,  being  very  thirsty,  to  deliberate  about  venturing  oowri 
to  the  river  to  refresh  ourselves,  and  consider  what  farther  course  we  should 
adopt ;  and  we  had  just  come  to  the  resolution  of  descending  to  the  valley, 
when  Arend  suddenly  called  to  me  with  great  agitation — '  The  Mantatees  1 
the  Mantatees !— we  are  surrounded  .^  On  looking  towards  the  spot  to  which 
he  pointed,  I  beheld  them  sure  enough  niarchinff  in  an  immense  black  mads 
in  the  valley  below  us,  and  pushing  on  towards  the  river.  Arend,  with  cpE-* 
siderable  presence  of  mind,  immediately  said — '  Don't  move,  else  they  will 
perceive  us.'  Accordingly  we  remained  for  some  time  motionless  as  the  trees 
around  us,  and  observed,  through  the  avenues  of  the  umbrella-shaped  camel- 
thorns,  the  motions  of  the  barbarians.  We  sooli  saw  that  they  had  not  perceived 
US  by  &eir  continuing  their  course  towards  the  river,  trampling  into  olackness 
the  grassy  meadows  over  which  they  passed." — ^pp.  121-123. 

Blr.  Thompson,  with  his  companion,  after  having  with  some  danger, 
And  not  without  being  observed  and  pursued,  gained  a  nearer  view,  got 
back  to  Kurnman,  King  Mateeb^,  and  the  missionaries,  as  fast  and  as 
we^l  as  he  <;oald. 

Hi*  sudden  retatn  excited  the  utmost  alarm  ;  and  as  the  Gri^uau 
CfllTahy,'  for  these  semi-Dntch  fight  on  horseback,  had  not  arrived. 


f  VuuurpSfcnopterut,tiLt  Haii  vulture  of  the  ancient  £|yptianf. 
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every  body  proposed  for  immediate  flight.  The  principal  chiefs  ga- 
thered ronnd  Mr.  Thompson^  and  seemed  donbtfnl  of  his  veracity^ 
being  well  aware  of  their  own  disregard  of  truth.  They  placed  a  finger 
on  each  eye,  and  demanded  whether  he  had  with  his  own  two  eyes  seen 
the  Mantatees?  Mr.  Moffat  told  them  that  their  informant  was  a 
Macoa  (a  white),  and  not  a  Bechuana,  and  that  they  might  depend 
upon  tbe  report.  The  chiefs  smiled  at  this  remark,  ana  seemed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  force  of  the  observation. 

Before,  however,  this  valorous  nation  had  an  opportnnity  of  decamp- 
ing, en  masse y  the  Griquas  came  up,  and  confidence  was  restored. 
But  the  hungry  Mantatees,  being  fully  occupied  with  the  plunder  of 
the  deserted  capital,  of  Latakoo  and  the  Griquas  being  too  fatigued 
with  their  march  to  make  a  spontanious  attack,  there  was  little 
chance  of  the  parties  coming  to  blows  immediately.  It  appeared  to 
Mr.  Thompson  that  he  might  be  more  usefully  employed  in  carrying 
the  news  of  the  incursion  of  this  floating  mass  of  armed  population 
to  the  government  at  Cape  Town,  than  in  waiting  to  take  a  part  in  the 
contest,  or  to  watch  it  as  a  spectator.  He  accordingly  took  a  direct 
route  to  Cape  Town,  across  an  arid  and  most  unintersting  district,  and 
arrived  there,  after  having  travelled  1 100  miles,  in  fourteen  days.  The 
news  which  he  carried  gave  wings  to  his  movements,  for  the  boors  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  cloud  of  Mantatees  on  the  northern  frontier,  than 
horses  and  guides  were  produced  with  a  speed  almost  magical.  Mr. 
Melvill,  and  the  missionary  Moffat,  subsequently  informed  our  author 
of  the  events  that  took  place  after  his  departure.  The  immense  force 
of  the  Mantatees — their  numbers  are  calculated  at  more  than  fifty 
thousand — could  not  stand  against  the  rifles,  and  the  rapidity  of  move- 
ment which  distinguished  the  Griquas.  The  Mantatees  fought  with 
great  vigour,  and  untameab^e  courage ;  but  when  they  found  their 
chiefs  shot  off,  and  multitudes  of  their  countrymen  killed,  without  an 
opportunity  of  even  coming  in  contact  with  tbe  cavalry,  they  turned 
about  in  a  mass,  and  retreated  as  well  as  they  were  able.  Then  was 
the  time  for  the  cowardly  Bechuanas  to  rush  uponr  their  inhuman 
work.  They  slaughtered  every  one  they  found  defenceless,  but  even 
the  slightly  wounded  of  the  Mantatees  were  foes  too  formidable  for 
the  cowardly  assailants.  Mr.  Moffat  saw  one  man  with  ten  javelins, 
and  as  many  arrows,  sticking  in  his  body :  another  he  observed  fighting 
desperately  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  and  he  plucked  a  javelin  out 
of  his  own  body  and  hurled  it  at  the  crowd  that  were  bearing  him 
down.  Many  fought  on  their  knees  after  their  legs  were  broken ;  and 
others,  in  the  agony  of  death,  would  suddenly  spring  up  and  hurl  a  battle- 
axe  or  a  spear  with  the  utmost  fury. 

Mr.  Moffatt,  with  a  courage  and  humanity  that  ought  to  make  his 
name  celebrated  all  over  the  religious  world,  set  forth  with  a  waggon 
and  attendants,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  to  rescue  the  women 
and  children  from  the  carnage.  The  merit  is  the  greater,  that  the 
poor  creatures  to  whom  he  offered  safety,  and  who  were  indebted  to 
him  for  existence,  could  not  distinguish  him  from  an  enemy,  were 
utterly  incapable  of  understanding  his  motives,  and  were  either  lost 
in  total  apathy,  or  else  fancied  that  he  was  collecting  them  for 
some  cruelties  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  he  kept  in  reserve.  Hunger 
teemed  the  only  sensation  to  which  they  were  alive.    When  victuals 
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were  offered  to  tbein>tbey  asked  no  qnestion^bnt  fell  upon  them  voraci- 
ously. In  fact,  the  whole  nation  appeared  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and 
in  their  emigration  to  be  impelled  forward  by  the  sharp  goad  of  hanger. 

Ml.  Thompson  departed  on  his  next  tour  from  Cape  Town,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1824.  Up  to  within  no  great  distance  of  the  boundary 
of  the  colony  in  this  quarter,  the  district  had  been  minutely  traversed 
by  Lichtenstein ;  but  when  across  the  frontiers,  Mr.  Thompson  pene- 
trated a  country  which  has  been  visited  by  no  European  except  the 
missionary  Campbell,  who  has  written  a  description  of  it. 

Mr.  Thompson  gives  many  anecdotes  of  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  Bushmen  on  this  frontier.  Here  they  are  bunted  with  a  perse- 
cuting spirit,  more  cruel  than  usual.  The  Veld  Comet  Nel,  at  whose 
bouse  Mr.  Thompson  equipped  himself  for  his  distant  enterprise,  had 
himself  been  upon  thirty-two  commandoes,  in  which  g^at  numbers 
bad  been  shot.  On  one  expedition,  not  less  than  two  hundred  Bushmen 
bad  been  massacred  !  The  rude  and  often  brutal  boors,  however,  it 
appears,  learning  that  these  cruelties  are  unattended  with  good, 
are  beginning  to  try  pacific  and  conciliatory  measures. 

After  much  difficulty  in  procuring  two  Hottentot  guides,  through 
the  Bushman  country,  Mr.  Thompson  started  from  a  place  called 
Tee  Fonteyn,  on  the  7th  of  August.  He  travelled  on  horseback, 
and  trusted  to  the  compass  for  his  direction.  At  night  they 
bivouacked,  and  were  visited  by  Bilshmen,  who  exhibited  dancing 
before  them,  and  seemed  altogether  exceedingly  well  disposed.  Mr. 
Thompson  wished  his  Hottentots  to  keep  watch  alternately,  but  he  ' 
could  not  prevail.  For,  first  they  said  it  was  unnecessary,  and  next, 
impossible ;  for,  after  a  hard  day's  journey,  "  no  man  can  keep 
himself  awake."  The  next  day,  the  travellers  crossed  the  Salt'pan, 
a  prodigious  valley  of  fine  dry  salt,  of  a  brilliant  whiteness.  It  is  not 
less  than  forty  miles  in  circumference.  In  a  day  or  two,  they  became 
in  want  of  water,  and  food  also  grew  scarce.  The  Bushmen,  with 
whom  they  fell  in,  were  similarly  distressed.  The  latter  feed  upon 
white-ants,  which  are  called  '*  Bushman's  rice."  The  country  through 
which  they  passed,  is  one  vast  inclined  plane,  descending  from  the 
Nieuwveld  Mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Orange  River. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  sufferings  of  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  Hot- 
tentots grew  intense ;  they  were  likewise  annoyed  by  lions ;  their 
horses  were  knocked  up,  and  one  of  the  Hottentots  was  ill  and  ex- 
hausted, and  was  only  prevented  from  laying  himself  down  to  die  by 
a  salutary  fear  of  the  beasts  of  prey.  Arriving  at  the  bed  of  a  river, 
to  which  they  had  looked  for  some  time,  they  found  it  dried  up ;  they 
had  no  resource  but  to  lie  down,  and  trust  that  should  they  bo  dis- 
covered by  the  lions,  they  would  prefer  the  horses  to  themselves.  In 
the  morning,  the  travellers  awoke  in  the  picturesque  bed  of  a  river, 
bordered  with  mimosa  ti*ees,  filled  with  singing  birds.  At  another 
time,  Mr.  Thompson  says,  that  he  should  have  been  penetrated  with 
admiration  of  the  scene  ;  in  the  present  instance,  such  was  his  hunger, 
he  only  regretted  he  had  no  small  shot  with  him. 

"  Witteboy  then  went  out  with  his  gun  in  search  of  game,  Jacob  foDowed 
to  look  after  the  hones  which  had  strayed  to  some  distance  in  quest  of  pasture, 
and  I  stayed  behind  to  guard  the  baggage.  While  I  sat  here  musing  in  no 
very  comfortable  mood^  two  Korannaa  suddenly  made  their  appearance,  and 


igfitbout  J^witoUoii,  came  #n4  •«»*«*  ihapsfl^fet  berime  ^fH-  Thdf  nof 
i|iiseraDle-looking1>eing3^  ep[iaciftte4  and  I4nk>  wiih  the  with^r^  slpn  baoj;; 
ifag  in^  folds  upon  their  side^  while  a  belt,  hound  tight  round  each  gf  their 
bddies^  indicated  (hat  they  were  ^ffeiing,  like  myself^  from  the  long  privt- 
tion  oi  food.  I  attempted  to  make  them  understand^  by  signs,  that  1  was  i^ 
want  of  provisions,  and  would  gladly  purchase  som^ ;  but  they  replied  in  a 
language  that  could  not  he  misunderstood,  by  shaking  their  heads,  and 
pointing  to  the  *  girdles  of  famine/  tied  rouna  their  bellies ;  and  I  after- 
wards learned  that  they  had  been  subsisting  for  many  days  entirely  on  gu|B. 
I  gave  them  a  little  tobacco,  which  seemed  to  please  tnem ;  but,  aa  thef 
continued  to  gaze  very  earnestly  on  my  gun,  I  took  care  to  Keep  it  ready,  in 
iny  own  grasp,  being  somewhat  suspicious  of  their  intentions.  In  this  posK 
tion  we  sat  together  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  until,  at  length*  Witteboy 
made  his  appearance,  leacang  the  old  horse  that  we  had  left  some  mOe^ 
b^und  the  preceding  night,  but  without  any  game."— pp.  9i8,  S49. 

After  the  return  of  Witteboy  without  his  errand,  they  started  again. 

^'  After  about  an  hour*s  ride,  we  came  to  a  spot  marked  with  the  recent 
foot-prints  of  the  natives ;  and,  looking  around  us,  we  saw  two  human  beings 
seated  at  a  little  distance  under  a  mimosa.  On  approaching  them,  a  picture 
of  misery  presented  itself,  such  as  my  eyes  had  never  before  witnened.  Two 
Koranna  women  were  sitting  on  the  ground  entbely  naked ;  ^eir  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  earth,  and  when  Tfre  addressed  them,  one  of  them  muttered 
some  words  in  reply,  but  looked  not  upon  us.  Their  bodies  were  wasted  by 
filmine  to  mere  skin  and  bone.  One  of  them  was  apparently  far  advanced  in 
years.  The  other  was  rather  a  young  woman,  but  a  cripple ;  an  infant  lay 
in  her  naked  lap,  wasted  like  herself  to  a  skeleton,  which  every  now  ana 
then  applied  its  little  mouth  altematdy  to  the  shriveled  breasts  of  its  dying 
*  mother.  Before  them  stood  a  wooden  vessel,  contuning  merely  a  few  spoon^ 
fuls  of  muddy  water.  By  degrees,  the  Hottentots  obtained  for  me  an  expla-^ 
nation  of  this  melancholy  scene.  These  three  unfortunate  beings  had  been 
dius  left  to  perish  by  their  relatives,  when  famine  pressed  sore  upon  the  horde^ 
because  they  were  helpless,  and  unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  A  pot  of 
water  had  been  left  with  them ;  and  on  this,  and  a  little  gum,  they  had  been 
for  a  number  of  days  eking  dut  a  miserable  existence.  It  seemed  wonderful 
that  they  had  so  long  escaped  falling  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  one  or  two  days  more  of  famine  would  be  sufficient  to  r^caae 
them  from  all  their  earthly  sufferings. 

'^  My  heart  was  moved  with  commii^a^tion  for  these  deserted  and  dyins 
creatures,  but  I  possessed  no  means  of  relieving  them.  We  had  lookect 
forward  with  conndence  to  the  relief  of  our  own  pressing  wants  on  reaching 
the  Koranna  hordes  upon  the  Gariep ;  but  if  the  others  were  in  a  similar 
condition  with  those  we  had  seen,  our  prospect  was,  indeed,  a  very  gloomy 
one.  Leaving  with  melancholy  forebodings  this  scene  of  misery,  we  continued 
our  journey  down  the  bed  of  the  river ;  a  little  farther  on,  we  found  several 
more  Koranna  women  and  children  on  the  banks,  in  a  condition  i^ot  much 
better  than  those  we  had  just  left.  The  men  belonging  to  the  party  had  been 
absent  several  days  in  quest  of  game,  and  had  left  them  to  subsist  on  gum  till 
their  return.  From  them,  of  course,  we  could  procure  no  assistance.  From 
the  long  want  of  food,  I  now  began  to  feel  myself  so  weak,  that  I  could  with 
difficulty  maintain  an  upright  posture  on  horseback.  The  jolting  of  the 
horse  seemed  as  if  it  would  shaie  me  to  pieces.  It  struck  me  that  I  would 
try  the  method  which  I  saw  adopted  by  the  ftunishing  Koraanas,  and  by  my 
own  Hottentots,  of  tying  a  band  tightly  round  the  body. 

'^  I  unloosed  my  cravat,  and  employed  it  for  this  purpose,  and  had  nq 
sooner  done  so,  than  I  found  great  and  immediate  relief.  We  continued 
t^aveUing  in  th^  numner^  somelimea  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  sometimes  along 
its  banks,  till  about  two  o'clock*  when  we  found  the  heat  so  ovcrpoweriiigi; 
that  we  unsaddled  at  the  foot  of  a  oonical  hill,  and  turned  the  honea  out  ta 
gMwe. 
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'f  Witt^boj  and  I  Uien  ascended  the  hill  to  look  orer  the  plain  {or  gainf> 
and  thinking  we  perceived  some  at  a  distance^  we  set  off  in  pursuit,  leaving 
J^cob  in  charge  of  the  horses.  I  felt  so  wc^kk  that  I  tlu-ew  off  mj  coat  and 
waistcoat,  my  gun  being  a  loi^d  more  than  sufficient'  for  m^  and  was  often 


eyes  had  deceived  us.  The  latter  was  probably 
case,  for  the  glare  of  light  reflected  from  the  dry  and  calcareous  gravel  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  was  lumost  enough  to  destroy  my  sight,  and  frequently 
dazzled  and  deceived  even  that  of  the  Hottentots.  After  a  weary  trudge  of 
about  two  hours,  we  returned  with  desponding  hearts  to  Jacob ;  saddled  up 
our  horses,  and  agaSn  proceeded,  having  bestowed  on  this  spot  the  name  of 
'  Hopeless  Hill.'  We  moved  slowly  on  till  sunset,  without  observing  any 
same,  or  finding  water.  Passed  the  bed  of  a  considerable  branch  of  tbe 
Hartebeest  River,  which  takes  its  rise,  as  my  guides  informed  me,  about  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  to  the  westward,  near  some  large  salt-pans.  At  eight  o'clock, 
finding  ourselves  quite  exhausted,  though  we  had  not  travelled  to-day  above 
twenty-flve  miles,  we  unsaddled  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  tied  our  horses  to  a 
tree,  and  stretched  ourselves  on  a  bank  of  sand.  Our  rest,  however,  was 
but  indifi^rent,  disturbed  by  cold,  hunger,  tUrst,  and  the  howling  of  wild 
beasts,  and  by  frightfid  dreams,  produced  by  aH  the  afflictions  oomraned."-^ 
pp.  249 — ^252. 

This  extract  will  give  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  plei^ures  of  tra- 
velling in  Africa ;  but  it  does  not  describe  the  WQrst  extremities  t<>whi$h 
the  traveller  was  obliged  to  submit.  Perhaps  they  are  more  forcibly 
depicted  in  the  following  passage ;  at  any  rate,  ending  as  it  does  in  a 
joyful  relief,  it  is  a  less  dreary  piece  of  description : — 

^'  The  tedious  day  wore  on  apace,  as  we  thus  sat  anxiously  awaiting  the 
return  of  Witteboy,  who,  with  his  party,  had  been  long  hidden  from  our  view 
by  the  undulations  of  the  country.  The  old  Koranna  was  talkative  and 
friendlv  in  his  way,  and  did  his  best  to  entertain  me ;  sometimes  supplying 
me  with  a  morsel  of  gum  to  stay  my  stomach,  sometimes  sending  a  little  gin 
to  bring  us  water  in  an  ostrich  egg-sHell.  This  water,  though  tne  best  tney 
could  procure,  was  so  much  im^H'egnated  with  salt,  that  it  seemed  only  to 
increase  the  thirst  it  was  intended  to  relieve.  The  hot  dry  wind  from  the 
north-east  blew  witheringly  upon  us,  parching  up  the  lips  till  they  cracked, 
and  relaxing  our  wasted  frames  to  exceeding  languor.  I  felt  oppressed  by  a 
torpid  lethargy,  but  tried  in  vain  to  escape  firom  my  cares  by  sleq> ;  a  horrible 
nigh t-m are  constantly  invaded  my  slumbers,  and  soon  awoke  me.  Jacob 
was  still  worse  than  myself,  and  seemed  already  almost  exanimate.  It  was 
with  much  difRcultv  that  I  could  rouse  him  up  now  and  then  to  interpret  the 
questions  I  put  to  tne  old  Koranna. 

'  '*  Evening  at  length  approached,  and  still  the  hunting  party  appeared  not 
The  pangs  of  hunger  pressed  sore  upon  us,  apd  our  omy  rehef  was  to  draw 
our  '  girdles  of  famine '  stUl  tighter  round  our  bodies.  I  wished  much  that 
I  had  provided  myself  with  a  pan*  of  dandy  stays,  which,  in  my  present  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  invaluable.  At  length,  just  as  tne  sun  was 
sinking  under  the  horizon,  we  descried  Witteboy  and  his  Koranna  followers 
retunung;  and  the  sharp  eves  of  my  comrades  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  loaded  with  flesh.  As  tney  approached,  this  joyful  news  became  certain. 
A  zebra  had  been  shot,  and  each  was  carrying  a  piece  of  it  for  immediate 
consumption.  The  Korannas,  old  and  young,  sprang  forth  to  meet  thft 
huntsmen,  skipping,  dancing,  and  shouting  for  joy.  Jacob  and  f ,  exhausted' 
as  we  were,  were  re-animated  by  their  jocund  cries,  and  by  the  sight  of  so 
seasonable  a  relief,  to  a  sense  of  joy  and  gratitude,  less  clamorous,  but 
scarce^  less  intense  than  that  of  thoe  half-£Bmaished  savages.  We  had  now 
been  nearly  four  days  without  food,  and  but  very  ill  supplied  with  bad 
htadoUi  watec    H^a  Wltldbc^  agaiik  luled  of  ineottf  in  huntiDe^  we  mital 
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have  killed  one  of  our  horses — a  resource  which  the  Hottentots  were  even 
more  unwilling  than  myself  to  resort  to. 

"  Without  questioning  Witteboy  how  or  where  he  killed  the  zehra^  we 
all  commenced  roasting  and  eating.  In  a  short  time  I  had  picked  several  of 
his  ribs:  as  for  the  Hottentots^  I  do  not  exagg^te  when  I  say^  that  eadi 
of  them  had  devoured  eight  pounds  of  meat  within  an  hour^  and  an  additional 
allowance  of  three  or  four  pounds  more  before  they  slept.  The  Korannas 
marched  off  in  a  body  to  the  place  where  the  zebra  was  shot,  to  feast  upon 
the  offids^  and  certain  parts  of  the  carcase  which  we  had  allotted  them^  on 
condition  of  their  keeping  careful  watch  over  the  remainder,  until  we  joined 
them  in  the  morning. 

*'  The  sudden  change  in  the  appearance  of  my  Hottentots  this  evenings 
after  their  hunger  was  assuaged,  was  remarkable ;  hope  and  happiness  again 
reanimated  them,  and  that  haggard  and  horrid  appearance  which  had  invested 
their  visages,  began  to  disappear.  So  v6racious  was  their  appetite,  that  I 
really  became  apprehensive  they  would  kill  themselves  by  repletion  ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  when  I  awoke,  I  again  found  them  eating  and 
smoking  by  turns." — ^pp.  254 — 256. 

After  all  this  want  of  water,  the  travellers  arrived  at  the  Gartep 
River,  which  they  found  flowing  in  a  majestic  stream,  five  hundred 
yards  broad. 

^'  We  hurried  down  to  the  channel,  and  plunged  our  hands  and  faces  into 
the  cooling  waters,  and  at  length  assuaged  a  thirst  which  the  briny  wells  of 
the  Korannas  seemed  at  every  draught  to  increase.  AVe  then  turned  our 
horses  out  to  refresh  themselves  on  the  herbage  along  the  banks,  while  we 
employed  ourselves  under  the  shade  of  the  willows,  in  cutting  up  our  zebra 
flesh  into  thin  slices,  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Having  now  abundance  of  meat,  and 
a  whole  river  of  fresh  water,  we  made  a  princely  feast,  though  Without  either 
salt  or  sauce,  or  any  sort  of  vegetable.  We  found  the  zebra  flesh  sweet  and 
good :  yet  it  never  seemed  somehow  sufficiently  to  satisfy  our  hunger,  and 
we  had  scarcely  finished  one  meal,  before  we  found  ourselves  ready  for 
another." — ^p.  257. 

This  route  to  the  Gariep  has  never  been  followed  by  any  other 
European :  the  next  traveller,  we  trust,  will  go  better  provided  than 
with  a  jacket  of  eight  pockets,  filled  with  maps,  compasses,  and  seal- 
skin caps. 

Water  was  doomed  to  be  the  traveller's  plague,  either  in  its  scarcity 
or  its  too  great  plenty.  The  Gariep  is  subject  to  sudden  inundations,  and 
the  natives  are  careful  not  to  sleep  too  near  its  banks.  Mr.  Thompson 
and  his  companions,  however,  bivouacked  in  the  very  channel,  and  in 
the  night  were  awaked  by  a  deep  and  thundering  roar:  they  started 
up  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  ran  to  their  horses.  The  sound,  however, 
died  away:  it  was  the  noise  of  a  great  rapid  up  the  stream,  which  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  had  brought  down,  to  scare  the  afl^righted  way- 
farers from  their  dreary  beds  of  sand.  The  birds,  especially  the  crows, 
were  at  this  place  perfectly  familiar,  picked  the  bones  thrown  to  them, 
and  showed  that  they  were  very  little  annoyed  by  mankind.  The 
travellers  made  their  way  down  the  stream,  and  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
native  Korannas.  This  friendly  people  conducted  Mr.  Thompson  to 
view  a  magnificent  waterfall  in  this  neighbourhood,  of  which  he  is  the 
first  writer  who  has  ever  spoken. 

''  'iJLj  swarthy  guides,  although  this  was  unquestionably  the  first  time  that 
they  had  ever  led  a  traveller  to  view  the  remarkable  scenery  of  their  country, 
evinced  a  degree  of  tact,  as  ctceroK^as  weU  at  i»tiu»l  feeling  of  the  pictorc^^ 
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that  egnally  plcMed  and  turprited  me.  Haying  forewarned  me  that  this  was 
not  yet  the  waterfall,  thev  now  pioneered  the  way  for  about  a  mile  farthw 
along  the  rocks,  some  of  tnem  keeping  near,  and  continually  cautioning  me  to 
look  to  my  feet,  as  a  single  false  step  might  precipitate  me  into  the  raging 
abyss  of  waters;  the  tumult  of  whicn  seemed  to  snake  even  the  solid  rocks 
around  us. 

"  At  length  we  halted,  as  before,  and  the  next  moment  I  was  led  to  a 
projecting  rock,  where  a  scene  burst  upon  me,  far  surpassing  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  whole  water  of  the  river  (except  what  escapes 
hy  tne  subsidiary  channel  we  had  crossed,  and  by  a  similar  one  on  the  north 
side)  being  preyiously  confined  to  a  bed  of  scarcely  one  hundred  feet  in 
breadth,  descends  at  once  in  a  magnificent  cascade  of  full  four  hundred  feet 
in  height  I  stood  upon  a  cliff  nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  fall,  and  directly 
in  front  of  it  The  beams  of  the  evenins  sun  fell  upon  the  cascade,  and 
occasioned  a  most  splendid  rainbow ;  whi&  the  vapoury  mists  arising  from 
the  broken  waters,  the  bright  green  woods  that  hung  from  the  surrounding 
diflb,  the  astounding  roar  of  the  waterfall,  and  the  tumultuous  boiling  and 
whirling  of  the  stream  below,  striving  to  escape  along  its  deep,  dark,  and 
narrow  path,  formed  altogether  a  combination  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  such 
as  1  never  before  witnessed.  As  I  gazed  on  this  stupendous  stream,  I  felt  as 
if  in  a  dream.  The  sublimity  of  nature  drowned  all  apprehensions  of  danger; 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  I  hastily  left  the  spot  where  Istood  to  gain  a  nearer 
view  from  a  clifi*  tnat  impended  over  the  foaming  gulf.  I  had  just  reached 
this  station,  when  I  felt  myself  graced  all  at  once  by  four  Korannas,  who 
simultaneously  seized  hold  of  me  by  the  arms  and.  legs.  My  first  impression 
was,  that  they  were  going  to  hurl  me  over  the  precipice;  but  it  was  a 
momentary  thought,  and  it  wronged  the  friendly  savages.  They  are  them* 
selves  a  timid  race ;  and  they  were  alarmed,  lest  my  temerity  should  lead  me 
into  danger.  They  hurried  me  back  from  the  brink,  and  then  explained 
their  m<mve,  and  asked  my  forgiveness.  I  was  not  ungrateful  for  their  care, 
though  somewhat  annoyed  by  their  officiousness." — ^p.  263,  264. 

The  traveller  exerts  the  privilege  of  the  discoverer,  and  names 
the  cataract  after  one  of  the  King  Georges — which,  he  does  not 
specify. 

The  Korannas  are  a  well  disposed  race  of  Hottentots,  who  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  Gariep  through  the  chief  part  of  its  course.  They  are  at 
peace  with  all  other  people  except  the  Bushmen,  with  whom  they  wage 
perpetual  war.  They  are  a  pastoral  people, one  remove  beyond  the  state 
the  hunter,  into  which  some  of  them  have  relapsed.  From  the  station  of 
of  the  waterfall,  Mr.  Thompson  starts  on  his  journey  with  the  intention 
of  following  the  course  of  the  river.  The  steepness  of  the  banks, 
however,  drives  him  into  the  plains,  and  he  again  encounters  hunger, 
thirst,  and  despair.     One  of  his  horses  drops  by  the  way,  aud   his 

Satient  and  obedient  Hottentots  refuse  to  follow  him  any  longer,  but 
etermine  to  ride  the  remaining  horses  direct  to  the  colony,  aud  whein 
they  drop,  to  eat  them.  At  this  crisis  of  his  affairs,  Mr.  Thompson 
espies  two  Griquas,  who,  although  destitute  of  provisions,  direct  him  in 
his  search  after  the  missionary  station,  which  we  find  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  near  the  spot  at  which  he  has  arrived.  The  Hottentots  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance,  and  Mr.  Bartlet,  the  missionary,  is  fouud.  Mr. 
Thompson  most  assuredly  talks  of  the  delights  of  devouring  enormous 
meals  every  two  or  three  hours,  with  such  rapture,  that  he  would  per- 
suade us  to  be  starved  for  a  season,  to  recover  a  wholesome  appetite. 
The  Hottentots,  in  all  this  gormandizing,  are  not  forgotten  :  the  first 
thing  our  traveller  does  is  to  buy  a  sheep  for  them,  and  on  it  thev 
fiifeWy  work  their  wiU.  '  '        7 
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From  this  station  Mr.  ThoapsoD  proceeded  to  Nama^ua  Laad,  a 
conutry  lyiog  in  an  angle  made  by  the  soathern  bank  of  the  Gariep 
and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  His  passage  through,  in  this  direction, 
iDuabled  him  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  this  tribe  of  Hottentots,  and 
to  gather  further  information  of  the  people  who  lie  beyond  the 
Gajriep,  and  dwell  on  the  western  shores  of  the  continent.  Several 
topks  of  interest  occur  before  his  return  within  the  boundary  of  the 
colony ;  but  waat  of  space  prevents  us  from  doing  more  than  refer  to 
this  part  of  his  route.  At  the  missionary  station  at  Kamiesberg,  la 
Namaqua  Land,  Mr. Thompson  takes  occasion  ^o  make  some  general 
observations  in  favour  of  the  African  missionaries^  which,  in  the  perusal 
of  these  travels,  have  several  times  presented  themselves  to  our  minds 
most  forcibly.  We  quote  the  passage^  in  justice  to  men  who  have  been 
"often  differently  viewed  in  this  country : — 

''  Having  now  visited  nearly  the  whole  of  the  miftionarv  stations  in 
Southern  AtncsL,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  express  in  a  few  words  the  q>inion 
1  have  formed  regarding  them.  The  usual  objections  against  them  are,  that 
the  generality  of  missionaries  are  a  fanatical  class  of  men,  more  earnest  to 
inculcate  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  their  different  sects,  than  to  instruct  the 
barbarous  tribes  in  the  arts  of  cirilizalion ;  that  most  of  them  are  vulgar  and 
uninformed, — many  of  them  injudicious, — some  of  them  immoral; — and 
finally,  that  their  exertions,  whether  to  civilize  or  christianize  the  natives, 
have  not  hitherto  been  followed  bv  any  commensurate  results. 

'*  Now  my  observations  have  led  me  to  form  a  very  different  conduiion. 
It  is  no  doubt  true,  tint  the  missionaries  labouring  amoncr  the  tribes  of  the 
interior,  are  generally  persons  of  limited  education,  most  of  tibtem  having  ori- 
ginaUy  been  common  mechanics :  but  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  men  of 
more  refined  and  cultivated  minds  would  be  better  adapted  to  meet  the  plain 
capacities  of  unintellectual  barbarians ;  and  were  such  teachers  ever  so  pre- 
feraUe,  where  could  they  be  procured  ?  On  the  whole,  the  missionanes  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  m  South  Africa,  appear  to  me  generally  well 
adapted  for  sucn  sendee.  Most  of  them  are  men  of  good,  plain  understandings 
■and  industrious  habits,  zealously  interested  in  the  success  of  thenr  labours, 
cordially  attached  to  the  natives,  and  willing  to  encounter  for  their  improve- 
ment, toil,  danger,  and  privation.  A  few  instances,  in  a  long  course  of  years, 
of  indiscreet,  or  indolent,  or  immoral  persons  having  been  found  among  the 
missionaries,  proves  nothing  against  the  general  respectability  of  their  cha- 
racters, or  the  utility  of  their  exertions.  Imperfection  will  be  found  where- 
ever  human  agents  are  employed.  But  such  itnfavourable  exceptions  aie 
,  rare ;  while,  among  them,  several  persons  of  superior  ability,  and  even  science, 
are  to  be  found :  ^nd  I  may  safely  affirm,  that  at  every  missionary  station  I 
.  have  visited,  instruction  in  the  arts  of  civized  life,  ana  in  the  knowledge  of 
pure  and  practical  religion,  ffo  hand  in  hand. 

<^  It  is  true,  that  among  the  wilder  tribes  of  Bushmen,  Korannas,  and  Be- 
chuanas,  ^  progress  of  the  missions  has  hitherto  been  exceedingly  dow  and 
eircurascribed.  But  persons  who  have  visited  these  tribes,  ana  are  best 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  instructing  and 
civilizing  them,  will,  if  they  are  not  led  away  by  pr^udioe,  be  far  more  dis- 
posed to  admire  the  exemplary  fortitude,  patience,  and  perseverance  of  the 
missionaries,  than  to  speak  of  them  with  contempt  and  contumely.  ^  These 
devoted  men  are  found  in  the  remotest  deserts,  accompanying  the  wild  and 
wandering  savages  from  place  to  place,  destitute  of  almost  every  comfort,  and 
at  times  without  even  tne  necessaries  of  life.  Some  of  diem  have  widiout 
murmuring  spent  their  whole  lives  in  such  service.  Let  those  who  consider 
.  mMBsionsas  icUe,  or  unavailing,  visit  Gnadoithal,  Bethelsdorp,  Theopolis,  the 
Cafier  stations,  Griqua  Town,  Kamiesberg,  &c  &&  &c — let  them  view  nbat 
has  been  effected  at  these  institutions  for  tribes  of  the  natives,  qppwsssd,  a^ 
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lected>  or  despised  by  every  other  class  of  men  of  Christian  name :  and  i£ 
diey  do  not  find  all  accomplished  which  the  world  had^  perhaps  too  san-: 
gainely>  anticipated^  let  thein  fairly  weigh  the  obstacles  diat  have  been  en* 
coantcared  before  they  venture  to  pronounce  ah  unfavourable  decision.  For 
oiy  own  part^  utterly  unconnected  as  I  am  with  missionaries,  or  missionary 
wcieties  of  any  description,  I  cannot,  in  candour  and  justice,  withhold  iroia 
wm  my  humble  meed  of  applause  for  their  labours  in  Southern  Africa. 
Thev  have,  without  Question,  oeen  in  this  country,  not  only  the  devoted 
teacners  of  our  holy  religion  to  the  heathen  tribes,  but  also  the  indefatigable 

etoneers  of  discovery  and  civilization.  Nor  is  their  character  unappreciated 
y  the  natives.  Averse  as  they  still  are,  in  many  places,  to  receive  a  religion^ 
tne  doctrines  of  which  are  too  |>ure  and  benevolent  to  be  congenial  to  hearts 
depraved  by  sdfish  add  vindictive  passions,  they  are  yet  every  who^  Mfii^f 
ya  the  missionaries,  eagerly  invite  them  to  reside  in  their  territories  an^ 
comilt  them  in  aU  their  emergencies,  ^uch  is  the  impression  whidb  th<^ 
disinterestedness,  patience,  anq  kindness  of  the  missionaries,  have,  after  lone 
years  of  labour  and  difficulty,  decidedly  made  even  upon  the  wildest  and 
flercest  of  the  South  African  tribes  with  whom  they  have  come  in  Contact ; 
and  this  favourable  impressicH,  where  more  has  not  yet  been  achieved,  is  of 
itself  a  most  important  step  towards  full  and  ultimate  success." — ^pp.  SOS-4. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  run,  compels  us  to  close  our 
potice  at  tbis  point.  We  can  sav  nothing  of  Mr.  Thompson's  opinions 
of  the  interests  of  the  Cape,  and  of  the  prospects  of  the  late  settlers ; 
beyond  this,  that  the  perusal  of  his  remarks  disposes  us  to  think  very 
favourably  of  his  good  sense,  and  of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his 
information. 

To  the  library  of  knowledge  respecting  Southern  Africa,  Mr. 
Thompson's  work  must  be  considered  an  important  addition.  This 
library  is  not  very  extensive  ;  Peter  Kolben  gave  ns  the  first  detailed 
account  (17 IS)  of  its  early  state.  After  him  came  Sparrman 
1 1772-6\  who  made  a  variety  of  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  th^ 
Cape :  his  observations  are  chiefly  confined  to  natural  history.  In 
1772-5  Thunberg  resided  at  the  Cape,  and  added  to  our  informa- 
tion; and  then  came  the  traveller  Patersou  (1777-S)  who  accompa- 
nied Captain  Gordon  in  an  expedition  to  the  Sneeuwberg.  Between 
the  years  1780  and  17S5  Le  Vaillant  performed  his  well-known 
travels.  But  the  cotnpletest  and  most  important  information  relative 
to  this  part  of  the  African  Continent,  was  given  to  the  world  in  the 
volumes  of  Mr.  Barrow,  who  in  1797  traversed  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  colony.  After  him,  in  180^-6,  Lichten- 
stein  went  over  much  of  the  same  ground,  and  increased  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Bushmen,  and  made  many  n^w  remarks  on  the  natural 
liistory  of  the  country.  The  missionary  Campbell's  narrative  comes 
next  in  order  of  time ;  and  though  his  attention  was  directed  to  other 
topics,  than  those  which  generally  interest  the  traveller,  yet  his  root 
was  new,  and  his  narrative  adds  something  to  our  prerions  knowledge: 
he  visited  the  Bechuanas  (or  Boshuanos),  and  was  acquainted  with 
Icing  Mateeb^,  the  king  of  the  tribe  of  Matclhapees,  whom  Mr. 
Thompson  visited,  as  has  been  mentioned,  at  an  interesting  moment. 
Since  Campbell,  Mr.  Burchell  has  pursued  his  meritorious  inquiries 
into  this  country,  and  given  us  the  result  of  them  in  two  large  quartos. 
Mr«  3nrchell  may  be  said  almost  to  have  completed  the  survey  of  this 
part  of  the  world  as  a  naturalist.    He  penetrated  one  degree  beyond 
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Lat»koo»  to  the  frontier  of  the  Karrikarri ;  beyond  whtch  his  guides 
and  attendants  refused  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Thompson  in  his  work  has  considerably  added  to  our  informa* 
tion  as  to  the  southern  banks  of  the  Gareip  and  the  river  itself;  he  has 
confirmed  and  corrected  much  of  what  was  previously  believed 
respecting  the  Bechaanas  and  the  tribes  beyond ;  he  has  also  added,  on 
the  testimony  of  oral  communication,  several  particulars  respecting 
the  country  beyond  Namagualand,  who  dwell  between  the  great  desert 
to  the  north  of  the  Gai'eip  and  the  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  not,  however,  chiefly  as  a  geographer  that  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Thompson  ;  his  contributions  to  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
departments  of  knowledge  are  more  considerable.  Much  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  interest  and  condition  of  the  colony ;  and,  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  merits,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  though  several 
slight  works  have  been  published  respecting  the  state  of  the  settlers  in 
Algoa  Bay,  in  none  do  we  find  more  information  or  less  prejudice  and 
irritation  than  in  these  travels. 

We  should  add,  that  a  good  map,  several  drawings,  and  numerous 
WQusd-cuts,  adorn  these  volumes ;  they  form  in  truth,  both  in  illustration 
and  typography,  as  well  as  in  naore  important  points,  a  work  most 
4creditable  to  the  British  merchant. 


THE  WELLESLEY  CASE. 


Or  alLthe  qualities  by  which  a  man  becomes  useful  to  his  country 
and  -annoying  to  his  friends,  obstinacy  or  perseverance  Is  the  chief ; 
without  it,  no  mancan  be  a  thorough  bore,  or,  we  fear,  a  benefactor  to 
his  country.  Obstinate  men — ^men  who  persevere  long  after  an 
attention  to  their  own  interests  and  their  own  peace  would  induce 
them  to  stop,  are  the  fountains  of  all  justice  ;  for  such  is  the  dispo* 
sition  of  uninterested  parties  to  save  themselves  trouble,  that  not  only 
but  for  this  sort  of  obstinacy  would  injustice  be  very  frequently  done  ; 
bat  justice,  when  done,  would,  for  want  of  due  discussion,  be  done  upon 
wrong  grounds. 

The  great  element  of  this  obstinacy  is  the  power  of  a  man  to  per- 
suade hiukself  that  he  is  always  in  the  right,  and  that  being  in  the 
jright,  he  must  necessarily  succeed.  There  is  not,  as  far  as  the  indi- 
tVidaal  himself  is  concerned,  a  more  melancholy  spectacle  than  a  man 
•poesesssd  with  these  errors, — ^that  heisa  fit  judge  in  his  own  cause,  or 
:if  he  were,  he  is  at  all  nearer  success  for  having  justice  on  his  side. 

Jn  the  case  before  us,  nothing  can  be  more  shocking  than  the  wrong- 
beadedness  of  Mr.  Wellesley,  in  regard  to  his  own  interest  A  man 
with  a  grain  of  sense  must  have  known,  that  after  the  disclosures  con« 
oeming  him,  whatever  palliative  circumstances  he  may  have  been 
conscious  of,  to  lessen  the  apparent  criminality  of  his  conduct,  he 
^should  have  avoided^  by  any  compromise,  or  concession,  a  public  dis- 
cussion of  his  affairs. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  strongest  opinion  has  been  entertained 
jigainst  him,  by  nearly  all  impartial  persons ;  and  he  now  publishes  a 
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pamphlet,  apparently  intended  to  show,  that  eren  those  who  might  be 
expected  to  be  partial  to  him,  his  nearest  relations,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  bis  family,  are  of  the  same  opinion.  He  is,  how- 
ever, of  great  use  to  the  public,  by  preventing  a  very  dangerous  power, 
which,  if  not  absolutely  new,  has  been  very  rarely  exercised,  from  being 
strengthened  into  law,  without  the  fullest  discussion  of  its  conveniencea 
and  its  evils. 

We  believe,  that  much  as  this  case  has  occupied  the  public  attention, 
the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  case  is  very 
little  understood  by  the  public ;  and  that  though  very  strong  opinions 
have  been  formed  on  it.  By  some  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  possesses  the  power,  in  any  case  in  which  the  father 
of  a  child  seems  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  its  education,  to  take  it  from 
the  father,  and  appoint  a  guardian  for  its  education.  By  others  it  is 
supposed,  that  the  great  property  with  which  the  children  of  Mr. 
Wellesley  are  connected,  comparea  with  that  of  Mr.  Wellesley  himself, 
and  the  death  of  one  of  their  parents,  constitutes  the  peculiarity  which 
enables  the  Chancellor  to  interfere.  Both  of  these  opinions  are 
erroneous. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  not,  in  ordinary  cases^ 
the  power  of  interfering  with  a  child's  education,  however  atrocious  the 
misconduct  of  the  father  may  be.  He  can  only  interfere,  if  there  be 
some  property  settled  on  the  children,  in  respect  of  which  they  are 
made  wards  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  the  next-  place,  the  amount 
of  this  property,  compared  with  their  expectations  from  their  father- 
compared  with  the  possessions  for  the  enjoyment  or  non-enjoyment  of 
which  they  depend  on  his  good  will,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  jurisdiction.  The  life  or  death  of  the  mother,  also,  (who  in  no 
case  during  the  life  of  the  father  has  any  legal  control  over  legiti- 
mate children)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Wellesleys  Jf  the  children  had  had  no 
property  settled  on  them,  the  Chancellor  could  not  have  interfered.  On 
the  other  hand,  though  Mrs.  Wellesley  had  been  living  in  harmony  with 
her  husband, — though  he  had  been  proprietor  in  fee  of  the  great  estate 
which  is  now  the  property  of  his  eldest  son,  yet  if  any  person,  whether 
a  relation  or  not,  had  settled  upon  the  infants  a  sum  of  money,  no 
matter  how  insignificant  in  proportion  to  their  expectations,  it  would 
have  been  competent  for  the  Chancellor  to  interfere,  and  take  the  chil^v 
dren  from  both  the  parents.  . 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  because  the  fenM^e 
part  of  the  community,  who  naturally  take  great  interest  in  sasih  a 
question,  and  we  believe  have  given  the  tone  to  public  opinion  on  it> 
consider  the  Chancellor  as  the  representative  of  the  defiinct  mother— 
the  heir  to  her  rights,  which  he  exercises  in  behalf  of  her  offspringt. 
But  he  inherits  no  rights  from  her,  because,  when  living,  she iiad  nones; 
and  because  he  might  have  exercised  the  same  power  had  she  .lired^ 
and  in  spite  of  her,  as  he  now  exercises  after  her  death, 

When  we  say  the  Chancellor  has  this  power,  and*  that  these  .are 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  exercised,,  we  mean  to  say,  that 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor  has  so  declared  the  law;  and  it  must  be 
tdcen  to   be  law  till  a  higher  authority  shall  think  fit  to.  deolart, 
otherwise. 
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It  18  to  be  ohgerved,  as  a  corollary  fVom  this  state  of  the  law,  thteif 
if  any  person,  a  capricious  relative  for  instance,  chooses  to  settle  a 
sura,  however  small,  on  the  children  of  any  man  ;  no  matter  what  his 
rank  or  possessions  may  be — no  matter  whether  the  mother  be  or  be 
not  living,  he  may  institute  a  suit  in  Chancery,  to  deprive  the  father  of 
the  guardianship  of  those  children ;  may  put  in  affidavits  as  to  the 
past  life  and  morals  of  that  father — his  religious  belief,  his  com- 
panions, and  present  habits  and  conversation ;  produce  any  of  his 
private  letters  he  may  get  possession  of,  and  compel  him  to  put  him- 
self on  his  defence  on  all  these  points. 

If  the  Chancellor,  however,  be  persuaded  to  deprive  the  father  of 
the  guardianship  of  his  children,  he  cannot  on  that  accoant  deprive 
the  father  of  any  of  his  rights  of  property.  The  full  liberty  of 
bequest  allowed  by  oar  law  it  is  not  within  his  power  to  impair.  The 
father,  in  such  a  case  as  we  have  supposed,  would  be  at  liberty  to  dis- 
inherit his  children  in  favour  of  other  children,  to  whom  the  same  care 
of  the  Chancellor  had  not  been  extended ;  or  indeed  in  favour  of  any 
bther  persons. 

There  seems,  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction,  these 
inconveniences  and  contradictions :  it  interferes  to  protect  the  morab 
bf  children,  yet  it  can  never  take  effect  unless  the  children  have  some 
property  independent  of  their  parents;  it  interferes  in  consequence  of 

} property,  yet  it  does  not  extend  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  children 
n  respect  to  property. 

That  these  inconveniences  are  not  ideal,  may  be  perceived  by  the 
only  two  cQses  in  which  this  power  has  been  exercised;  the  two  cases 
which,  in  fact  and  in  practice,  if  not  in  law,  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
jurisdiction — that  of  Mr.  Shelley — and  that  before  us. 

Mr.  Shelley,  who  is  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  poetry,  was  the  son 
and  heir  of  a  baronet  of  ancient  family.  The  estates  of  the  fkmily, 
amounting  to  several  thousands  a  year,  were  so  settled,  that  Mr. 
Shelley  had  been  enabled,  by  fine,  or  recovery,  to  obtain  the  power  of 
bequeathing  the  reversion  of  them.  When  very  young,  he  had  married 
the  daughter  of  a  respectable  man,  but  very  much  below  himself 
In  station  and  fortune,  the  keeper  of  a  coffee-house,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children.  She  died,  and  Mr.  Shelley  married  again.  One  of  the 
relatives  of  the  first  wife  settled  a  small  sum  upon  the  childreo, 
barely  sufficient  for  their  education  in  an  humble  way,  thus  made  them 
wards  of  Chancery  ;  and  instituted  a  suit  to  deprive  Mr.  Shelley  of  the 
care  of  them,  on  account  of  some  extravagances  in  his  life  and  opinions. 
It  succeeded.  Mr.  Shelley  died,  and  left  a  will,  by  which  the  childreti 
of  the  first  marriage  \vere  entirely  disinherited. 
-  lu  the  Wellesley  case,  though  the  eldest  of  the  children  has  a  vast 
fortune  settled  on  him,  the  fortunes  of  both  the  younger  are  otily 
6000/.  Mr.  Wellesley  has  the  power  of  bequeathing  what  he  says  Ss 
worth  between  2  and  800,000/. ;  at  any  rate,  the  property,  whatever  it 
is,  on  which  his  father.  Lord  Maryborough,  supports  his  dignity.  He 
is,  in  respect  of  these  children,  in  the  situation  in  which  Mr.  Shelley 
was  placed  towards  his.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  he  would 
have  bequeathed  them  his  property,  the  elder  sou  being  sufficiently 
provided  for.  But  it  is  not  now  improbable  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Shollcy,  his  affections  and  fortune  may  be  transferred  to  another 
family. 
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It  does  tmt  on  Mm  acceant  foUow,  that  the  ehiUfen  mty  tot  h#- 
benefitted  by  the  protectkni  of  their  moraky  (8iip|)08iiig  their  Boorok  are 
]Mrotected)  at  the  expense  of  their  property.  Wiuilth  is  of  Httleeoaee— 
quenoe  as  compared  with  norals ;  but  it  is  plain,  that  all  the  intereete 
of  the  children  are  not  protected  by  this  jarisdiction,  since,  ont  of  the 
very  two  cases  which  form  the  foandatton  of  it>  the  objects  of  it  have 
been,  in  regard  to  their  pecuniary  interests,  rained  in  the  one  and 
endangered  in  the  other. 

The  jurisdiction  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  general  power  of 
guardianship  vested  in  the  king,  of  which  the  exercise  was  fonuerly 
entrusted  to  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Ldveries,  which  was  abolished  by 
the  12th  Chas.  II.  chap.  24;  out  of  one  of  the  sections  of  which  statute 
another  difficulty,  concerning  the  power  of  the  Chancellor,  arises. 

That  section  viii.  enacts,  **  that  where  any  person  hath,  or' shall 
have,  any  child  or  children,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  noi 
married  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and 
iot  the  father  of  such  child  or  children,  whether  bora  at  the  time  of 
the  decease  of  the  father,  or  at  that  time  in  ventre  ea  mere  ;  or  whe« 
ther  such  father  be  within  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  of  full  a^, 
by  his  deed  executed  in  his  life-time,  or  by  his  last  will  and  testament 
in  writing,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  in  such 
laanner,  and  fi*om  time  to  time  respectively  as  he  shall  think  fit  to 
dispose  of  the  custody  and  tuition  of  such  child  or  children,  for  and 
during  such  time  as  he  or  they  shall  respectively  remain  under  the  age 
of  one-and-twenty,  or  any  lesser  time,  to  any  person. or  persons  in  pos- 
session or  remainder,  other  than  Popish  recusants;  and  that  such 
disposition  for  the  custody  of  such  child  or  children,  made  since  the 
24th  of  Feb.  1645,  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  shall  be  good  and  effec- 
tual against  all  and  every  person  or  persons,  claiming  the  custody  or 
loiUon  of  such  children,  as  guardian  in  socage  or  otherwise;  and  that 
such  person  or  persons,  to  whom  the  custody  of  such  child  or  children 
hath  been,  or  shall  be  so  disposed  or  devised  as  aforesaid,  shall  and 
may  maintain  an  action  of  ravishment  of  ward  or  trespass,  against  any 
person  or  persons  which  shall  wrongfully  take  away  or  detain  such 
child  or  children,  for  the  recovery  of  such  child  or  children,  and  shall 
and  may  recover  damages  for  the  same  in  the  said  action,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  oi  such  child  or  children." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  statute  was  framed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  limiting  some  and  abolishing  others  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  kiag;  and  that  the  right  which  is  here  given  to  the  subject  of 
eboosing  guardians  for  his  children  after  his  aeath,  is  carved  out  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  And  though  it  does  not  absolutely  follow  that 
a  man,  who  has  the  power  of  disposing  of  a  privilege  at  his  death, 
nast  have  the  power  of  exercising  it  during  his  life;  yet  we  might 
have  expected,  in  so  very  guarded  and  wordy  a  statute,  some  notice  of 
the  prerogative  by  which  a  man  might  be  deprived  of  the  guardianship 
ef  his  children  during  his  life,  if  by  the  legislature  of  that  day  it  had 
been  known  to  exist. 

But  putting  aside  all  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's jurisdiction  during  the  father's  life-time,  can  we  doubt  the 
power  most  expressly  given  him  by  this  act;  and  specially  in  bar  of  the 
Ring's  prerogative,  out  oi  which  whatever  power  the  Chancellor  has 
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arises  ?  If  the  father,  not  having  the  right  of  guardianship  daring  his 
life,  can  appoint  a  guardian  hy  his  will,  we  have  an  additional  incon- 
sistency and  defect  in  the  jurisdiction  ;  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chan- 
cellor acting  under  the  royal  prerogative,  have  the  power  of  removing 
(not  for  any  ahuse  of  his  trust,  hut  for  exceptions  which  he  roaj 
take  beforehand  to  his  person  or  morals)  the  guardian  appointed  in 
pursuance  of  this  act,  the  security  for  the  subject  against  the  royal 

Srerdgative,  for  the  sake  of  which  a  special  compensation  was  made 
y  the  statute,  is  null.* 

If  the  power  is  so  limited  in  its  extent,  a^  to  be  inapplicable  to  the 
greater  number  of  instances  of  the  misuse  of  maternal  authority — ^if 
it  be  liable  to  vexatious  abuse  in  family  quarrels  ;  if  it  be  often  neces- 
sarilv  prejudicial  in  its  exercise  to  the  temporal  interests  of  the 
children,  we  ought  to  feel  very  confident  as  to  the  moral  advantages 
to  the  objects  on  whom  it  is  exercised,  before  we  are  induced  to  approve 
of  it. 

Supposing  that  the  mode  of  investigation  were  judicious,  and  the 
decision  in  each  case  satisfactory,  it  appears  to  us  we  own  a  baxardons 
experiment  on  a  child,  to  sever  him  by  a  judicial  process  from  the 
paternal  authority,  on  account  of  the  moral  unfitness  of  the  parent. 
To  a  child  endowed  with  the  slightest  degree  of  susceptibility,  the 
disgrace  of  a  parent  must  be  the  most  galling,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  corrupting,  of  all  inflictions  ;  that  which  most  wounds,  and 
at  the  same  time  sears  the  feelings — that  which  excites  pain  and 
hatred  of  the  world.  After  an  exhibition,  such  as  this  jurisdiction 
supposes,  how  is  it  possible  for  a  child,  in  the  course  of  his  education, 
to  avoid  being  taunted  with  the  vices  of  his  father — from  justifying 
them  if  he  be  bold,  or  being  entirely  broken  down  and  degraded,  if  he 
he  mean-spirited.  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  the  effect  of 
a  father's  vices,  thus  forced  upon  the  child's  attention,  are  not  of  much 
more  pernicious  consequence  to  a  child  than  if  allowed  to  come  before 
him  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  father  and  son.  In  moral  experi- 
ments nothing  is  certain;  but  we  think  he  roust  have  had  little  expe- 
rience of  the  world  who  has  not  seen,  that  nothing  is  more  common 
than  an  abhorrence  in  children  of  the  particular  vices  and  infirmities 
which  they  avoid  in  their  parents  ;  an  abhorrence  first  created  by  the 
painful  consequences  which  they  see  attendant  on  those  vices  louf 
hefore  they  can  sympathize  in  the  uncertain  pleasures  which  attend 
them.  It  has  almost  grown  into  a  proverb,  that  a  prodigal  son  gene- 
rally succeeds  a  miser  ;  and  it  is  almost  as  common  to  see  a  careful 
and  penurious  son  succeed  a  prodigal  father.  In  one  case  the  son 
early  sees  the  disgrace  of  avarice,  in  the  other  of  profuseness. 

The  vices  which  can  be  laid  hold  of  for  the  purposes  of  this  juris- 
diction, are  generally  those  which  arise  out  of  infirmity  of  purpose,  or 
violence  of  temperament,  not 'those  which  grow  out  of  corruption  of 
heart.  Loose,  rakish,  or  ranting  personages  may  be  brought  under 
the  Chancellor's  jurisdiction  ;  but  those  persons,  who  have  abundance 
of  self-indulgence,  are  not  necessarily  indulgent  to  their  children. 
They  have  experience  of  the  vices  to  which  children  are  prone.     If 


*  By  this  statute  excite  dutief  were  granted  to  the  crown,  "  as  a  fall  and  ample  recom- 
peuse  and  fatisfaction  *'  for  the  curtailment  of  the  prerogatire. 
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tiiare  be  one  characteristic  of  thh  class  of  persons,  it  is  suspicioas 
watchfiilaess  of  their  female  children — ^the  natural  result  of  vicioiis 
experience,  and  of  observation  of  the  miseries  which  follow  unchaste- 
ness  in  females.  The  "  tame  cheater,"  **  the  exceeding  knave,''  the 
liar,  the  swindler,  defy  the  Chancellor*s  jurisdiction  ;  yet  their  examples 
are  of  much  more  certain  injury  to  the  morals  of  children.  It  may 
be  said  that  their  vices  are  not  of  such  prejudicial  consequence  to  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  wards ;  but  we  must  again  call  to  mind  that 
the  jurisdiction  is  in  its  nature  exercised  in  contempt,  and  to  the 
destruction,  of  that  interest. 

A  difficulty  which  embarrasses  the  question  (the  more  because  it  is 
not  always  apparent)  is,  that  the  desire  of  taking  revenge  on  a  father 
for  his  irregularities,  mixes  itself  up  with  the  concern  for  his  children ; 
but  if  we  could  put  the  feelings  of  the  father  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  and  consider  it  quite  indifiFerent  whether  we  conferred  on  him 
a  benefit,  or  inflicted  an  injury,  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  probable 
fate  of  the  children  in  the  Wellesley  cause,  now,  and  what  their  fate 
would  have  been  if  this  investigation  had  never  been  entered  upon^ 
scarcely  a  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  absurdity  of  the  jurisdiction. 
The  boys  will  be  sent  to  Eton  now,  and  would  probably  have  been  sent 
there  if  the  suit  had  never  taken  place ;  they  have,  and  they  probably 
would  have  had,  a  competent  tutor.  But  had  the  public  discussion 
never  taken  place,  they  would  have  gone  there  as  any  other  hoySf 
unnoticed  for  any  peculiarity  attending  them.  They  now  go  with  all 
the  filthy  stories  about  Mrs.  Bligh  and  Mrs.  Scott — the  Hell  and 
Tommy  Letters — the  affidavits  and  counter-affidavits — the  disgrttce 
and  folly  of  their  father  sticking  about  them.  That  all  this  is  an 
infliction  on  the  father  we  admit ;  but  can  we,  if  we  put  ourselves  in 
the  place  of  the  boys,  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  it  is  a  kindness 
to|the  children — that  it  can  tend  to  their  advantage  and  comfort ;  though 
they  may  in  their  holidays  go  home  to  their  aunts  instead  of  their 
father.  As  for  the  girl,  Mr.  Wellesley  asserts,  that  he  was  anxious 
she  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Wright^ 
to  whose  character  and  fitness  there  appears  to  be  no  objection  ;  and 
that  they  should  take  for  their  model  his  own  mother  (Lady  Marybo- 
rough). Of  course  his  assertion  as  a  party  is  not  worth  much ;  but 
it  is  we  think  probable,  from  the  whole  purport  of  the  correspondence 
which  he  has  printed,  that  he  intended  to  make  some  such  arrangement ; 
and  altogether  improbable  that  he  would  have  exposed  his  daughter 
to  whatever  pernicious  influence  might  have  flowea  from  the  example 
of  his  life.  The  benefit  to  the  girl  we  should  think  questionable  ;  for 
her  comfort  and  character  must  be  affected  by  the  investigation ;  to 
the  boys  the  disadvantage  positive. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  collateral  inconveniences  arising  from 
this  jurisdiction  in  the  exposure  of  private  transactions,  even  when  it 
is  not  exercised  for  purposes  of  annoyance  ;  for  this  sort  of  exposure 
IS  not  without  its  advantages.  If  an  unlimited  censorial  power  be 
allowed  for  the  purposes  of  this  jurisdiction  ;  if  the  times  when  a  man 
enters  and  leaves  a  hackney-coach  be  made  the  subject  of  judicial 
investigation  ;  if  all  his  private  letters  may  be  produced,  in  order  that 
his  language  may  be  known ;  at  any  rate  there  will  be,  in  this  collateral 
sort  of  punishment,  a  new  inducement  to  correctness  and  decency  of 
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eondiiet.  But  if  these  invmtigatioiis  into  private  affain  were,  as  tlief 
have  been  supposed  to  be,  evils,  it  would  be  more  than  dovblfal  whether 
the  peace  and  fame  of  a  father  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  an 
uncertain  advantage  to  the  child.  At  any  rate,  it  can  scarcely  happen 
that  in  the  examination  and  re-examination,  to  which  this  sort  of 
jnrisdiction  must  give  rise,  the  feelings  even  of  blameless  people  will 
not  frequently  be  wounded 

We  have  said  nothing,  too,  of  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  assumes  the  right  to  interfere — the  heterodox 
opinions  of  the  parent.  It  is  the  inconvenience  of  this  jurisdiction, 
tnat  as  it  is  founded  on  the  tout  ensemble  of  a  man's  life,  habits,  con- 
versation, opinions,  and  pecuniary  circumstances,  no  one  case  can  be  a 
precedent  for  another ;  and  it  is  always  impossible  to  say  in  what 
pro))ortion  any  one  circumstance  has  contributed  to  the  decision.  Mr. 
Wellesley  boasts  that  to  be  the  pink  of  orthodoxy ;  but  Mr.  Shelley^ 
religious  opinions,  expressed  many  years  before  the  suit,  seem  to  have 
been  among  the  grounds  of  the  Cbancellor*s  decree  against  him.  If 
his  opinions,  as  well  as  his  acts,  are  to  be  among  the  reasons  why  a 
father  may  be  deprived  of  his  children  ;  if  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
say,  not  only  whether  he  has  done  so  and  so,  but  whether  he  has 
thought  so  and  so,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  reBgtous  persecution  ; 
not  the  less  mischievous  because  an  inquiry  into  a  man*s  belief  is  mixed 
up  with  a  general  investigation  of  his  life  and  manners ;  so  that  a  care 
for  morals  may  be  brought  forward  as  a  pretext  for  the  judgments  of 
which  intolerance  is  the  real  motive. 

But  if  we  suppose  the  power  to  be  good  in  itself,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  is  the  worst  authority  in  the  world  to  exercise  it  with  usefal-^ 
ness.  A  court  which  decides  entirely  on  written  evidence,  may  be 
very  well  fitted  to  unravel  those  affairs  which  arc  generally  transacted 
in  writing,— ^matters  of  account,  imperfect  contracts^  and  so  on ;  but  it 
is  the  worst  fitted  in  the  world  to  get  an  accurate  notion  of  a  man'is 
general  character  and  behaviour.  Even  special  questions  of  fact-— as 
whether  A.  did  or  did  not  make  a  certain  will — or  whether  tithe  of 
Such  and  such  produce  has  usually  been  paid  at  B.  are  commonly  sent 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  be  tried  in  the  common  law  courts,  from 
its  confessed  inability  to  extract  the  truth,  without  the  power  of  cross- 
examining  witnesses.  But  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  by 
affidavits  and  counter'*€iffidavits  (for  we  believe  even  the  imperfect 
mode  of  examination  by  written  interrogatories  are  not  admitted  in 
such  cases  as  these),  to  get  at  the  truth  on  questions  on  which  there 
Is  so  much  greater  room  for  equivocation, exaggeration, or  extenuation; 
such  as  whether  a  man  drinks  so  much,  and  so  often,  as  to  be  consi- 
dered a  drunkard  ?  whether  his  conversation  is  so  larded  with  oaths 
that  he  may  be  called  a  blasphemer?  whether  an  adulterous  inter- 
course is  carried  on  with  or  witbout  decency  I  or  whether,  on  tlin 
balance  of  his  good  and  bad  qualities,  the  evidence  as  to  Ms  past,  and 
the  probability  as  to  his  future  conduct,  a  man  may  safely  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  children  ?  and  whether,  if  he  is  likely  not  tm 
educate  thein  well,  his  mismanagement  is  likely  to  injure  them  more 
than  u  separation  from  their  parent  would  injure  them  ? 

Such  a  question  as  the  last  nothing  could  enable  a  man  to  deteiinine 
rightly,  except  the  most  intimate  personal  knmvledge,  entirely  divested 
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6f  ^pei^ftal  pf«ijadlce.  it  is  a  paternal  power,  wlbieb  aeedi  the  know-< 
liftdge,  and  more  than  the  wisdom  of  a  father,  fiat  ht^vir  woald  « 
^ther  manage  his  family  If  their  concerns  were  only  brought  before 
him  on  afiMaTft? 

The  etpensireness  of  the  process^  by  which  the  Chancellor  attempts 
t6  get  at  the  truth  in  causes  of  this  sort,  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  and 
therefore  is  only  to  be  reckoned  among  the  objections  to  the  juris*- 
diction,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  objection  to  all  interference  of  law,  where 
the  benefit  to  be  obtained  is  doubtful. 

The  affection  between  parent  and  child,  which  is  supposed  by  some 
persons  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  society,  is  cm'tainly  the  first  souroe 
of  morality  in  infants ;  it  is  to  them,  indeed,  morality  and  religion  :  wh^n 
it  is  violently  broken,  the  mind  is  left  in  a  state  of  moral  atheism^ 
without  any  fixed  principle  of  attachment  or  obedience.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  this  jurisdiction  to  be  pushed  to  the  extent,  to  which,  for  the 
sake  of  judging  of  its  propriety,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  carried,,  to 
what  a  degree  will  it  be  necessary  to  interfere  with  this  feeling.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  young  persons  who  are  taken  from  their  parentli 
choose  to  obey  the  dictates  of  nature  and  habit,  rather  than  the  decree 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  fly  from  their  guardian  to  their  father ; 
are  they  to  be  treated  as  culprits?  are  they  to  be  punished  for  con- 
tempt of  court  ?  We  do  not  dwell  upon  supposed  cases  of  this  sort, 
which  may  be  rare  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  prepared  for  them. 

The  jurisdiction,  then,  we  think  we  hare  shown  is  uncertain  and 
^pricious  in  its  application ;  is  unaccompanied  with  the  powers  neces- 
sary to  make  it  harmless  to  the  objects  of  it ;  must  be  frequently 
injurious  to  the  property  of  those  whom  it  endeavours  to  protect,  and 
Is  of  very  doubtful  benefit  to  their  morals ;  it  is  extremely  liable  to  be 
abused  for  the  purposes  of  vexation  in  family  quarrels  (and  we  may 
add,  however  much  needed,  it  will  never  be  resorted  to,  unless  some 
such  quarrels  exist) ;  it  is  liable  to  be  abused  for  the  purposes  of 
religious  intolerance ;  it  is  entrusted  to  a  court,  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding in  which  are  peculiarly  ill-suited  to  get  at  the  truth  in  such 
cases ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  it  is  necessarily  attended  with  enor- 
ihous  expenses,*'  which  a  father  cannot  be  called  upon  to  defVay 
without  great  injustice,  and  sometimes  ruin. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  sort  of  jurisdiction,  if  it  be  con- 
firmed and  exercised  to  any  extent,  will  be,  that  it  will  give  birth  to 
pamphlets,  such  as  that  which  has  given  occasion  to  our  remarks',t 
very  much  in  the  style  of  the  ^^  M^moires  k  consulter,"  published  in 
causes  in  France,  in  which  there  will  be  an  extreme  license  in  asser- 
tions and  insinuations,  respecting  the  conduct  and  motives  of  the 
adverse  parties.  Mr.  Wellesley's  pamphlet  is,  in  fact,  a  true  **  Md- 
moire  k  consulter,''  in  which  he  expounds  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
his  family  in  the  whole  afiair;  and,  as  far  as  it  can  be  relied  on,  is  a 
i^urious  piece  of  family  history ;  or,  at  any  rate,  of  family  controversy, 
with  much  cleverness,  and  some  of  what  the  vulgar  will  take  for 

hypocrisy. 

- '-  ,-,  ^  .----■  ■     ,    .     ,   , ,  _ 

*  BCr.  WeUeslet  in  his  pamphlet  wkjs,  that  for  his  Uw  expenses  (be  does  not  cteariy 
state  whether  in  this  case  alone)  he  has  already  paid  5500/.  Tht  forCanes  of  his  two 
younger  children  are  only  6000/. 

tl  wo  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Khlon,  l^ord  Chancellor,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
with  official  znd  other  Documents ;  by  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Wellcsley.     Londou^i  1857. 
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Mr.  Well^«)ey  holds  up  his  sbten^n-law  as  readers  of  seotariaa 
tracts,  and  expresses  his  appreheusioos  in  the  most  moving  manner, 
that  his. children  will  be  maae  **  puritans  and  republicaos :"  he  hints 
that  he  is  a  victim  to  his  orthodoxy.  ^*  The  very  charities/'  he  says 
of  the  Misses  Long,  ^'  are  doled  out  by  the  disciples  of  pnritanismi 
vho  are  almost  the  exclusive  objects  of  their  perseverance  and  favour. 
That  I  endeavoured,  during  Mrs.  Wellesle/s  life,  to  produce  a  more 
favourable  state  of  things  is  well  known ;  I  did  not  confine  myself  to 
my  own  representations,  but  fortified  myself  with  the  works  of  Paley, 
Blair,  Watson,  and  other  divines,  which  I  presented  to  Miss  Dora 
Long,  and  entreated  her  to  peruse  them." — p.  29.  He  does  not  say 
whether  he  perused  them  himself.  His  love  of  divinity  was  probably 
like  J.  B.  St.  Andre's  love  of  fighting : — 

^'  John  fled  soon  on  die  first  of  June ; 
But  he  bade  the  rest  keep  fighting.** 

His  alarm  at  a~  plot  to  bring  him  before  Master  Stephen  Is 
amusing : — 

^'  I  am  quite  prepared  to  expect  that  every  effort  will  be  made  by 
the  Wesleyan  conclave  to  have  the  case  referred  to  a  master  in  Chan- 
cery, who  is  not  supposed  to  be  very  hostile  to  these  roundheads.'* 

It  appears  from  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Wellesley,  that  he 
renewea  his  connexion  with  Mrs.  Bligh  in  order  to  refresh  his 
memory  :— 

**  In  the  earlier  stages  of  these  proceedings  it  was  sufiiciently  shown, 
that  I  was  earnestly  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  the  connexion,  and 
that  all  my  efforts  were  directed  to  that  end.  How  and  why  were 
they  frustrated  ?  By  your  lordship's  self ;  by  the  process  instituted 
in  the  court  over  which  yon  preside.  Your  lordship,  in  your  own  hand- 
writing, demands  explanation  of  statements  on  affidavits;  not  con- 
nected with  my  paternal  relation  to  my  children,  but  relating  solely 
to  transactions  in  which  that  lady  and  myself  were  implicated.  In 
what  possible  way  could  these  affidavits  be  answered,  but  by  direct  and 
personal  intercourse  with  her  ?  " 

We  will  venture  to  say.  Lord  Eldon  never  dreamed  of  such  a  way  of 
answering  an  affidavit. 

The  following  is  a  fine  touch  of  character : — 

*'  How  happens  it,  that  out  of  one  hundred  letters  from  me,  Mr. 
Pittman  has  only  preserved  thirty?  that  he  has  not  preserved  the  one 
I  wrote  upon  courage  ;  another  upon  sound  religious  feeling  ;  and 
another  in  which  I  introduced  a  quotation  from  Cicero ;  another 
in  which  I  inserted  a  prayer  I  composed  for  my  little  girl  at  Arras." 
— p.  66. 

We  fear  again  ^^  the  base  unknowing  vulgar  **  will  cry  fudge  !  but 
we,  who  have  a  theory,  take  Mr.  Wellesley  to  be  sincere  after  a  certain 
fashion  ;  he  is  probably  wrong-headed  enough  to  suppose  that  he  has 
a  pretty  notion  of  '^  sound  religion." 

it  seems  the  cause  is  not  yet  ended :  he  declares  his  intention  to 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  with  this  mysterious  threat : — '*  My 
honour,  and  my  duty  towards  my  children,  make  it  necessary  that  I 
should  oppose  the  nomination  of  the  Duke  of  Welling^n  and  the 
Misses  Long  to  be  their  guardians,  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  their 
education,  with  my  assent.     /  pray  to  God  that  I  may  not  be  driven 
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to  clo^e  this  tragedy,,  by  declaring  upon  oath,  that  which  will 
eatiefy  all  mankind  that  my  objections  to  the  wiehee  of  the  Mieees 
Long  are  founded  upon  reaeons,  the  validity  of  which  no  parents 
dare  dispute,'* — p.  1 14. 

What  sort  of  recrimioation  is  threatened  here  we  cannot  conjee- 
tare  ;  bat  recrimination  and  slander  are  among  the  nataral  resalts  of 
the  jarisdiction  of  which  Mr.  Wellesley,  by  his  perseverance  and  the 
dae  intermixture  of  folly  and  ability  in  his  composition,  is  well  fitted 
for  displaying  all  the  evils.  If  the  principle  of  interference  between 
parent  and  child  be  admitted,  we  feel  little  interest  in  the  individual 
case ;  for  though  thinking  the  principle  bad  in  any  case,  we  should 
think  it  improper  to  be  applied  in  this ;  the  great  evil  to  the  children 
has  been,  not  in  the  decision,  but  in  the  discussion. 


TWO  YEARS  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Two  Yean  in  New  South  Wales ;  a  Series  of  Letters,  comprisiog  Sketches  of  the 
Actual  State  of  Society  in  that  Colooy ;  of  its  pecaliar  Advantages  to  Emigrants ;  of 
iu  Topography,  Natural  History,  £cc.  £cc.  By  P.  Cunningham,  Surgeon,  ILN.  la 
f  Tols.    Ixmdou.    Colhum,  New  Burlington-street. 

Mr.  Cunningham  is  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  (brother  of  the  estimable 
poet  of  the  same  name,)  who  has  been  employed  on  several  voyages  in 
the  superintendauce  of  convicts  in  their  passage  to  New  South  Wales, 
and  has  become  a  possessor  of  land  in  that  colony.  The  arrangement 
made  with  the  surgeon  of  a  convict  ship,  is,  that  he  receives  a  certain 
•iim  per  head  on  those  who  are  landed  safely  in  the  colony,  and  he  is 
entrusted  with  the  full  control  as  well  of  their  morals  as  their  health. 
In  this  situation,  therefore,  he  is  not  only  enabled,  but  obliged  to  make 
himself  intimately  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  his  subjects,  and 
he  is  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  delinquents  which  seldom 
falls  to  the  lot  of  any  honest  men,  except  police  o£Bcers  and  Old  Bailey 
attorneys.  In  addition  to  this  acquaintance,  with  one  great  ele- 
ment of  Botany  Bay  population,  he  has  resided  long  enough  in  the 
colony  to  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  its  condition.  He  is,  besides, 
a  very  shrewd,  intelligent,  unprejudiced  man,  with  a  disposition  to  be 
witty  and  inventive.  His  book  is  very  valuable,  and  would  have  been 
still  pore  so,  if  some  parts  of  it  had  been  written  in  a  more  straight- 
forward style. 

The  growth  of  our  colonies  has  been  made  so  often  a  ma^tter  of 
wonderment,  that  it  is  scarcely  allowable  even  to  wonder  at  the  spectacle 
of  a  great  state  springing  up  out  of  the  refuse  of  our  gaols,  and  the 
leavings  of  the  halter.  In  fact,  like  all  other  matters  of  wonderment, 
it  loses  by  being  examined.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  secret  of  the 
advance  of  New  South  Wales,  has  been  the  lavish  expense  bestowed 
on  it  From  1788  to  1797>  according  to  the  information  collected  by 
Wentworth*  (p.  220),  the  total  expense  of  the  colony  was  l,0d7>230/. 
or  869435/.  per  annum ;  from  1798  to  1811,  it  amounted  to  1,634,926/. 
or  116*709/.  per  annum ;  and  from  1812  to  1815,  both  inclusive,  to 
798,827/.  or  198^456/.  per  annum ;  in  1816,  the  expense  was  193,775/., 
and  in  1817>  it  was  229,152/.     The  expense  since  that  time  we  have 

•  Descripiioo  of  New  Sooth  Wales.    By  W.  C.  Wentworth.    1819. 
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not  takeo  the  trouble  to  collect,  but  if  added  to  the  3uiqs  we  hav^ 
enumerated,  it  cannot  have  amounted  to  much  less  than^ftf  millions 
^rliug ;  a  large  sum  to  expend  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  rogue^ 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  to  be  punished. 

The  sums  we  have  mentioned  include  the  expense  of  transporting 
the  convicts,  but  not  the  expense  of  recruiting  the  troops,  and  the 
various  additions,  which>  in  every  direction,  an  extension  of  its  pos* 
9^$8iona  makes  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  empire.  When  Mr. 
Cunningham  says^  '^  it  is  pleasing,  as  surprising,  to  look  back  to  the 
foundation  of  the  colony,  by  Governor  Phillips,  in  1788,  a  period  of 
only  thirty-eigbt  years^  and  contemplate  the  wonderful  change^  that 
^ave  b^en  wrqug^t  Vy  the  k^bour  of  the  outcasts,  thr^st  iy  En^and 
from  her  bosom,  to  expiate  their  offences  on  these  remote  shores.*^ 
He  should  take  into  account  what  those  changes  have  cost  to  those 
who  have  been  left  at  home  in  the  "  bosom/' 

It  could  be  proved,  if  An  error,  past  remedy,  were  worth  exposing, 
that  the  mode  of  making  a  colony  of  convicts  was  the  most  expensive 
and  unprofitable  of  all  plans  of  colonizing ;  and  that  with  the  same 
advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  position,  a  third  of  the  expense  be- 
stowed on  free  settlers,  would  have  produced  much  greater  results. 

At  the  first  establishment  of  a  ^*  penal  colony,*'  the  trouble  of 
guarding  the  rogues  must  be  more  than  equal  to  the  profit  derived 
nrom  their  labour;  all  the  benefits  of  spontaneous  enterprise  are 
wanting.  In  New  South  Wales,  in  particular,  as  the  number  of  males 
transported  greatly  exceeded  that  of  females,  there  was  much  more 
debauchery  than  marriage,  and  population  did  not  at  first  Increase 
with  rapidity.  After  the  colony  had  been  settled  thirty  years,  aoil 
nearly  three  millions  and  a  half  sterling  had  been  expended  on  it,  the 
total  of  the  population  was  only  twenty  thousand,  and  the  land  cleared 
only  forty-five  thousand  acres.  In  fact,  every  acre  of  cleared  land  had 
cost  three  times  as  much  as  it  woold  have  cost  in  England ;  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  had  cost  on  an  average  175/.  to  settle.  The 
more  rapid  improvement  since  that  time  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the 
colony  is  now  rapidly  losing  its  original  character.  But  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  colony  are  in  the  first  formation ;  and  those  difficulties,  the 
use  of  convicts  are  calculated  to  increase. 

What  has  made  the  experiment  less  ruinous  than  it  would  have 
otherwise  been,  is,  that  under  the  working  of  our  eriuHnal  code, many 
of  the  persons  transported  are  as  good  as  those  who  remain  behind. 
The  peasantry  transported  for  the  breaches  of  the  Game  Laws  in 
England,  and  those  for  offences  against  the  Insurrection  Act  in  Ireland, 
may  be  just  as  good  as  the  average  of  the  rural  population.  There 
is  now,  too,  a  selection  in  the  convicts  sent  to  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  increase  of  free  settlers  very  much  adds  to  the  security  against 
t^e  misconduct  of  the  culprits.  The  great  body  of  the  convicts,  Mr. 
Cunningham  says,  now  turn  out  to  be  good  servants  to  the  settlers  to 
whom  they  are  assigned — though  this  character,  from  his  account,  is 
still  liable  to  great  deductions. 

The  following  is  his  account  of  the  manner  of  managing  them  :— 

''  The  convict-servants  are  accommodated  upon  the  farms  in  huts  walled 
round  and  roofed  with  bark,  or  built  of  split  wood  and  plaster,  with  thatdied 
rooft.    About  lour  of  them  general^  sl«rp  and  mess  in  eadi  hut,  drawing 
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Adr  urovisbni  tvery  Saturday,  and  being  generally  allowed  the  afternoon  of 
that  dfty,  whereupon  to  wash  their  clothes  and  grind  their  wheat.  Their 
usual  allowance  I  have  already  stated  to  be  a  peck  of  wheat ;  seven  pounds  of 
beef>  or  four  and  a  half  of  pork ;  two  ounces  of  tea,  two  ounces  of  tobacco^ 
and  a  pound  of  su^,  weekly ;  the  majority  of  settlers  permitting  them  to 
raise  vegetables  in  uttle  gardens  allotted  for  tneir  use,  or  supplying  them  occa- 
sionally from  their  own  gardens.  Wages  are  only  allowed  at  tne  option  of 
the  master ;  but  you  are  obliged  to  supply  them  with  two  full  suits  of  clothes 
annually ;  and  you  also  fumuh  a  bedptick,  (to  be  stufl^  with  grass,;  and  s 
blanket,  to  eadi  person^  besides  ^  tin-pot  and  knife;  as  also  an  iron  pot  an4 
f^Ting-pan  to  each  mess.  The  tea,  sugar^  and  tobacco,  are  considered  bonusts 
m  good  conduct,  snd  withheld  in  default  thereof. 

''  To  gjBt  work  done,  you  must  feed  well ;  and  when  the  rations  are  n)ti^ 
mstely  raised  v^n  your  own  farm^  yon  never  give  their  ^prase  a  momei^s 
oonsideration.  The  fisnoa-men  usttaUy  bake  their  flour  into  flat  cakes^  whidi 
they  call  da$nper$,  and  cook  these  in  the  ashes,  cutting  iheir  salted  meats  into 
Ihin  slices,  and  boiling  them  in  the  iron-pot  or  frying-pan,  by  which  ipean^ 
the  salt  is,  in  a  great  measure,  extracted.  If  tea  and  sugar  are  not  supplied, 
milk  is  allowed  as  a  substitute,  tea  or  milk  forming  me  beverage  to  every 
meal.  Though  not  living  so  comfortably  as  when  every  thing  is  cooked  ao4 
put  down  before  them,  yet  it  is  more  after  their  own  mind,  while  the  opera- 
lions  of  preparing  their  meals  amuse  their  leisure  hours  and  give  a  greater 
sest  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  repasts.  When  the  labour  of  the  day  is  over, 
with  enlivening  chit-chat,  singing,  and  smoking,  they  chase  away  enaui,  an4 
make  the  evening  hours  jog  merrily  by.  Indeed,  without  the  aid  of  that 
magic  care-killer,  the  pipe,  I  believe  the  greater  portion  of  our '  pressed  men* 
would  '  take  the  bush  in  a  week  after  their  arrival  in  our  solitudes,  foefors 
time  had  attuned  their  minds  to  rural  prooiects  and  industrious  ^^ursuits. 

'^  Ccmvicts,  when  first  assigpedi  if  long  habituated  to  a  life  d  idleness  an4 
di6sipati<m,  commonly  soon  become  restless  and  dissatisfied ;  and  if  failing 
to  provoke  you  to  return  them  into  the  government  employ,  wherein  thsf 
VMf  again  be  oiabled  to  idle  away  their  time  in  the  joyous  companionship  of 
their  old  associates,  will  run  off  for  head-ciuarters,  regardless  in  the  floggii^g 
0iat  awaits  them  on  being  taken  or  en  giving  themsdves  up,r— the  idle  ramble 
th^  have  had  fully  eempensadng  wm  &  the  twenty-^ve  or  fifty  lai^s^ 
they  msy  receive,  in  case  they  shculd  not  be  admitted  amon^  the  list  at  head^ 
quarters.  Many » too,  start  off  for  want  of  something  for  their  fingers  to  pick 
Itt, — the  leader  of  one  batch  of  runaways  from  a  friend  of  mine,  ^iclajlming 
0  those  he  left  behind,  on  bidding  tnem  adieu,  '  Why,  I  may  as  well  be 
dead  and  buried  in  earnest,  as  buri^  alive  in  this  here  place,  wnere  a  fellow 
has  not  even  a  c^nee  I  **^— The  chance  here  wished  for,  not  being  the  cJumce 
Sii  bettering  his  condition  by  good  conduct,  but  by  emptying  the  full  pock^ 
of  some  luckless  wight !  If  uiey  can  be  coaxed  or  compelled  to  stop,  how- 
ever, for  a  twelvemonth  or  so,  the  greater  portion,  even  oif  th^  worst,  generally 
turn  out  very  £ur  and  often  very  good  servants;  cockneys  beccnning  able 
ploughmen,  and  weavers,  barbers,  and  such-  like  soft-fingered  gentry,  being 
metamorphosed  into  good  fencears,  herdsmen,  and  shepherds ;  a  little  urging 
and  encouragement  on  the  part  df  the  master,  and  perseverance  in  enforcing 
his  authority,  generally  sufficing. 

''  The  convict-servants  commence  labour  at  sunrise,  and  leave  off  at  sun« 
<set,  being  allowed  an  hour  for  InreddSMt,  and  an  hour  or  more  for  dinner.  It 
is  long  before  you  csn  accustom  the  ereater  portion  to  steady  labour,  the  best 
of  them  usually  working  by  fits  and  starts,  then  lying  down  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  up  and  at  it  again.  To  get  your  work  readily  and  quietly  done, 
the  best  method  is  certainly  to  task  them,  and  allow  them  to  get  through  it 
as  they  please ;  but  aait  is  an  object  to  accustom  them  to  regular  industry.  It 
will  eventually  serve  your  purpose  better,  and  benefit  them  more,  to  ke^ 
ihem  at  eonstsnt  work.  Even  some  of  the  free-men  who  have  served  their 
:(i9^are  poirpetpslly  8k^[q[4ng  about,  seldom  remaining  long  in  one  situation. 
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One  of  the  consequences  of  the  mode  in  which  the  colony  was  first 
settled,  is  the  growth  of  fends  between  two  parties — the  free  settlers 
and  the  freed  convicts — or,  as  they  are  termed  in  the  colony,  Emi-* 
grants  and  Emancipists^ — feuds  which  oppose  an  obstacle  to  the 
introduction  at  present,  of  a  representative  constitution  into  the  colony, 
and  form  the  staple  of  Australian  politics.  Mr.  Cunningham  blames 
the  late  Governor  Macquarie  for  their  origin ;  though  the  seeds  of  such 
fends  scattered  throughout  the  colony,  could  scarcely  have  been  pre- 
vented, at  some  time  or  other,  from  germinating. 

'*  It  was  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Macquarie  that  those  party 
feuds  commeneed  which  have  kept  the  colony  in  a  ferment  ever  since. 
Deeming  tibe  colony  to  have  been  founded  as  much  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
firmation  as  yttniskment  of  offenders,  he  justly  concluded  that  the  surest  way 
of  achieving  the  former  object  was,  by  elevating  the  character  of  the  emand- 
fated  convict,  in  raising  him  to  a  suitable  moral  station  in  society  again, 
fiut,  unfortunately,  the  mode  Governor  Macquarie  took  of  carrying  his  cor- 
rect and  beneficent  views  into  execution,  entirely  frustrated  the  attempt.  He 
conceived  that  the  governor's  coimtenance  alone  would  overwhelm  all  o^Msi- 
tion,  and  that  authority  ought  to  step  in,  to  enforce  what  a  mere  expression  of 
bis  wish  failed  to  effect.  Now,  in  matters  of  opinion,  man  is  like  a  pi^» — if 
you  attempt  to  force  him  on,  he  only  retrogrades  from  the  point  you  wish  to 
urge  him  to,  and  you  must  coax  him  along  quietly,  if  you  are  really  serious 
in  attaining  your  object,  or  else  drive  him  onwards  ov  making  him  believe  the 
reverse  is  the  object  you  have  in  view.  Governor  Macquarie,  finding  a  num- 
ber of  demurrers  to  nis  opinions,  instead  of  coaxing  them  on  to  his  views,  or 
takins  no  notice  of  what  was  done  or  said,  but  quietly  inviting  such  Indi- 
vidims  of  die  emancipist  body  to  his  table  as  he  deemea  respectable  enough, 
and  letting  time  and  reason  work  the  rest ;  forthwith  began  to  look  unon  all 
who  opposed  his  projects  as  personal  enemies,  and  often  indeed  treated  them 
as  such.  This  line  of  conduct  at  once  severed  from  him  many  individuals  ; 
while  the  more  marked  attention  he  paid  to  members  of  the  emancipist  body 
in  comparison  with  the  free  inhabitants,  made  it  be  believed  by  others  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  exalt  the  emancipist  above  the  emigrant,  and  thus  dis- 
gusted those  who  might  probably  have  countenanced  the  plan.  Now,  what 
has  been  the  result  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  where  a  different  course  was  pur- 
sued by  the  able  and  judicious  SoreU  t  An  individual  of  the  emancipist  body 
has  been  lately  elect^  there  to  the  bank-directorship,  in  opposition  to  several 
most  respectable  emigrants,  and  by  a  body  of  proprietors  too,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  whom  are  Jree  emigrants* — On  Goyemor  Macquarie's  departure  the 
emancipists  were  again  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  not  one  ever  visited  the  suc- 
ceeding governor  at  a  party  of  any  description,  nor  did  he  ever  dine  even  in 
company  with  a  single  emancipist,  until  the  very  close  of  his  administration. 
This  sudden  downfall  produced,  as  you  may  suppose,  a  disheartening  effect 
upon  the  whole-body,  and  some  most  respectable  individuals  among  them  felt 
it,  I  know,  keenly ;  deeming  themselves  and  their  descendants  thus  for  ever 
doomed  to  be,  like  the  seed  of  Cain,  a  stigmatised  race, — as  they  saw  even 
their  very  children  debarred  from  the  governor's  society,  and  thus  held  forth 
as  equidly  unworthy  with  themselves.  Things  continued  in  this  state,  till 
the  appearance  of  the  '  Australian*  newspaper  roused  the  emancipist  body  to 
oppose  llie  course  pursued  toward  them  in  omitting  their  names  in  the  new 
Int  of  magistracy,  m  conformity  to  the  commissioner's  recommendation,  and 
driving  them  out  of  the  pale  of  respectable  society ;  contrary,  however,  to 
the  commissioner  8  evident  wish. 

**  The  individuals  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  commissioner  were  the 
principal  oljects  of  attack,  personal  motives  with  somie  of  these  asaulants 
baving  obviously  even  greater  weight  than  their  professed  public  creed.  A 
case  was  now  got  up  to  make  it  appear  tliat  the  emancipists  were  an  oppressed 
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l)ody>  trampled  on  b}[  the  emigrants,  and  depriyed  by  unfair  means  of  wbat 
they  deemed  their  rights.  Now,  neither  the  magistracy  nor  council  were 
vhut  by  any  legislative  enactment  against  the  emancipists^  the  local  goYem- 
ment  naving  the  power  to  appoint  any  individual,  whether  emigrant  or 
emancipist,  whom  it  deemed  deserving—juries  being  the  only  bodies  they 
were  at  that  period  legally  disqualified  ^m.  This  disqualification  they  wer^ 
most  anxious  to  remove;  but  the  commissioner,  who  foresaw  great  dis- 
turbance likely  to  ensue  either  from  the  emancipists  or  the  emigrants  being 
admitted  to  sit  on  juries,  suggested  that  both  parties  should  be  excluded,  and 
the  juries  composed  of  military  and  naval  officers  alone  as  formerly,  who  might 
be  fairly  presumed  destitute  of  all  prejudice  as  to  either  class.  Another  cry 
was  now  raised  by  the  emancipists  for  a  house  of  assembly,  but  stoutly 
opposed  by  the  emigrants,  who  saw  nothing  therein  but  the  seeds  of  disorder 
and  confusion.'* — vol.  ii.  pp.  131 — 135.  ,  . 

The  emancipists  too  arc  divided  into  pune  and  impure.  The 
impure  are  .those  who  have  been  convicted  of  offences  since  their 
transportation,  (all  lapses  and  relapses  in  England  go  for  nothing,) 
and  these  are  shunned  by  their  pure  brethren  as  these  are  by  the 
emifiCrants. 

These  inconveniences  would  have  been  probably  avoided,  if,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  colony,  the  free  settlers  had  borne  a  large 
propurtion  to  the  convicts,  instead  of  making  the  convicts,  as  it  were, 
tiie  nucleus  of  the  population.     Labour  is  valuable  where  there  is  capital 
to  employ  it;  and  if  the  convicts  had  not  been  sent  to  the  colony  till 
there  had  been  free  colonists  to  employ  and  guard  them,  they  would 
have  been  less  expensive  in  the  first  instance,  and  less  an  object  of 
jealousy  afterwards.     But  the  greater  part  of  the   capital  of  New 
South  Wales  seems  to  have  accrued  from  the  profits  of  individuals  on 
a  large,  if  not  wasteful,  government  expenditure ;  and  there  was,  at 
least  in  the  early  times  of  the  settlement,  such  a  scarcity  not  only  of 
capital,  but  of  intelligence  and  honesty,  that   moderate  poitions  of 
these  qualities  enabled  the  convicts  to  amass  fortunes.     They  have,  in 
fact,  we  believe,  if  not  the  greatest  landed  possessions,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  colony. 

The  feuds  arising  from  this  source  must,  however,  disappear  witli 
the  present  generation ;  and  the  probable  fate  of  the  colony  is  aa 
interesting  subject  of  speculation  ;  as  there  are  physical  peculiarities  . 
which  distinguish  it  in  many  respects  from  any  of  our  other  colonies. 
The  following  is  the  account  of  the  differences  in  the  circurostancet 
which  an  emigrant  meets  with  in  Australia  and  America ;  the  more 
worthy  of  attention,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  has  resided  in  Canada  as  well 
as  New  South  Wales: — 

**  In  the  American  States  and  the  Canadas,  you  have  to  proceed  seldom  less 
than  a  thousand  miles  inland  before  you  can  obtain  unlocated  ground,  which 
even  then,  in  the  states,  you  are  obliged  to  purchase,  while  your  produce  has 
all  to  be  transported  hy  land  and  interior  water  carriage  from  one  to  two 
thousand  miles,  before  it  reaches  the  point  of  exportation.  In  New  South 
Wales,  on  the  contrary,  you  may  have  abundance  of  land  within  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  coast,  upon  terms  neither  irksome  nor 
burdensome.  In  America,  the  soil  is  almost  uniformly  covered  with  such 
dense  forests,  that  a  cart  cannot  pass  readily  through  them  without  cutting 
down  trees  here  and  there  on  the  route ;  while  the  grass  is  either  completdy 
choked  bv  the  fallen  leaves,  or  so  smothered  by  the  overshadowing  summer 
foliage,  that  its  scantiness  and  sickly  vegetation  quite  unfit  it  for  pasture, 
except  in  the  interior  prairies  and  a  few  spots  on  the  banks  of  rivers^ 
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^riMrt  tbe  nil  ii  ten  wet  far  fte  pnwtfa  of  timber.  Open  our  nry  wm-cout, 
flr  M  Mian  m  jmu  bare  trsTEraed  at  brthett  from  twenty  ta  fort;_  tnilet,  the 
«OBatiy  ia  gema*&j  m>  thinly  timbered  that  you  may  dnre  a  carriage  over  H 
in  all  dlnctiow;  while  the  trees  alao,  being  bat  slightly  clothed,  and  all 
grqyeem  conteqawMlr  never  abetldisg  their  leavea — afRtrd  both  a  cod 
ntacM  Ifor  the  catUe  in  the  summer  heats,  and  a  tolerable  protection  tar  die 
MAuJ  of  native  grata  which  eroy  wbov  abounds.  Hence  all  kinds  of 
pCock  mmf  be  kept  hen  at  the  Yerj  mdiet — a  thing  quite  impracticable  in 
lAnerica. 

"  Again — In  America,  the  aerere  winter  totally  precludes  the  fleld- 
paaturing  of  cattle,  which  mnst  daring  that  season  be  supported  on  hay,  or  the 
icader  buds  and  groats  of  the  forcBt  trees,  lopped  olF  for  them  to  browse  upon. 
Here  the  wintoa  are  ao  mild,  that  native  grass  always  sufficiently  abound! 
whereupon  to  winter  all  the  stock  you  are  fw  many  yeati  Hkely  to  possets. 
Jn  America,  labounn  Mte  so  icaroe,  labour  so  dear,  and  sgricultunl  pro- 
ductions so  low,  that  the  settler  la  Decessitated  to  perform  most  of  his  fleU 
labour  himself,  (or  with  the  assistance  of  his  family,)  to  insure  even  a 
Inoderate  proBt  for  his  outlay  of  capital  Here,  labourers  are  plentiful: 
labour  consequently  cheap ;  and  a  handsmne  profit  in  general  easily  realised 
in  the  colony  on  most  agricultural  products.  Indeed,  when  you  consider 
that  upwards  of  100,000/.  sterUng  ia  annually  expended  here  by  the  British 
gOTCmment  in  paying  the  expenses  of  the  dvil  administration,  the  military, 
and  the  convicts,  and  this  sum  too  distributed  among  a  population  not  yet 
Exceeding  forty  thousand,  the  advantage  resulting  to  the  agricultural  emigrant 
must  be  clearly  apparent.  In  America,  asain,  look  at  the  diseases  which 
carry  off  yearly  so  many  new  comers,  and  even  not  a  few  of  the  native 
Mmlation ;  such  as  yellow  fever,  agues,  remittent  fevers,  and  so  forth — in 
Kew  South  Wales,  we  have  neither  ague,  remittent  fever,  nor  indeed  obb 
iBvtx  but  the  rum  fevet^— while  measles,  hooping-cough,  small-pox,  and  aU 
four  similar  European  pests,  are  alike  strangers  to  our  aoil — the  most  cammon 
and  fatal  diseases  being  dysentery,  which  ia  seldom  productive  of  danger  t* 
#ny  but  the  imprudent  and  intemperate. 

"  To  be  sure,  the  passage  to  America  is  much  cheaper ;  but  when  ^ou 
come  to  add  the  eitpense  of  the  inland  journey  to  that  of  the  voyage,  1  think 
the  passage  to  this  country  will  turn  out  tn  be  fully  as  moderate-  The  land 
in  America  is  certainly,  generslly  speaking,  richer,  from  being  fattened  by 
the  manure  of  the  decJduous  leaves  accumulated  for  centuries  thereupon  j 
hut  pur  more  genial  climate  surely  ctanpensaCee  this  JeBcienc^;  while  all 
(he  other  eliginilities  1  have  stated,  combine  to  throw  the  relative  roerita  of 
Amolca  as  a  desirable  abode  for  an  English  emigrant  quite  in  the  shade — 
not  to  say,  that  a  man  who  takes  an  honest  pride  in  many  of  the  institutions 
«f  his  native  land,  wiU  feel  small  pleasure  In  transplating  himeelf  into  a 
ODuntry  where  (as  in  the  United  Slates)  the  discordant  name  of  'foteignrr' 
,  it  perpetually  jarring  in  bis  ears. 

"  Over  Van  Dianan's  land,  (or  Ttumania,  as  we  love  to  call  it  here,)  New 
"      "  ""  "  '  '        l^es.    Though  the  climate  of  Tasmania 

iw  South  'tVales,  (or  Jiutralia,  as  we 
lie  lands  beyond  the  flue  paslural  county 
ite  differs  little  from  that  of  Tastnania. 
.  is  now  granted ;  so  that  an  individual 
f,  sees  no  prospect  of  acquiring  ground 
f  manhood ;  when  both  policy  and  the 
.  separate  establishment.  Besides,  from 
[lereon  to  graie  his  superfluotis  Etock, 
)f  his  famTG  maintenance,)  he  will  be 
hereof.  But  in  Australia,  boundless 
I  to  the  norih  and  south  of  Sydney  for 
ith  a  family,  whenever  the  government 
I  of  roads  irom  the  sea-coast ;  in  which 
unple  room  and  verge  enongh,'  and  all 
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hii  topeHltioiu  tlodc  meim  of  i^taiiM  The  ^aigmrt  ftaii  <f  ittfa  at^ 
the  Englidi  Cape  MttkneBtj  the  t»\Si  want  ol  a  goo4  hef'boMr  ne^r  i*t 
the  nuroeroue  savage  animalf  eziatiQc  thena^hiuaaQ  a^  otherwiaei  iheair 
circumstances  oomblne  to  render  any  comparkon  between  it  aOd  Australia 
altogether  unnecessary. 

"  i  would  counsel  no  man  eneambered  with  a  hxt^,  hower^r^  t6  risk 
emigration  to  New  South  Wales  with  a  capital  of  less  tntn  1^)0/.  and  eren 
then  he  should  proceed  cautiously  and  aeotiotnkany*  If  AuiiralU  k  bettM^ 
s«iited  to  the  agricultural  capiialut  than  Annrica,  the  kttCT  k  pnbsbly  now 
advantageous  to  the  agricultural  labourer.  In  Australk,  farm  Mow  ii 
performed  almost  entirely  by  convicts,  whost  oQly  ramuneratlNi  oonaieca 
of  food  and  clothing;  to  which  arrangement  they  are  compelled  to  subimt; 
and  as  their  niunbers  are  generally  abundant,  taam  kbour  is  l^t  low.  Bui 
in  America,  labourers  have  and  ought  to  have  a  veto  in  the  question  of  re- 
muneration ;  so  that  wages  there  cannot  be  thus  arbitrarily  kept  down,  bttt 
wHl  necessarily  be  regulated  according  to  the  rekirtve  aof  ply  and  demand* 
I  question  much,  however,  whether  many  Bnfftish  kbeortrs  live  bttUr  than 
our  convict  servant  here,  whose  wedtly  ratien  censkts  of  a  suffieifaey  of  fliwr 
to  make  four  quartern  loaves  at  leasti  of  seven  poonda  of  beef^  twe  oaneee 
of  tea,  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  two  ounoes  of  tobaoeo,  with  the  occasional 
substitution  of  two  or  three  quarts  of  milk  daily  for  the  tea  and  sugar 
allowance.  Numbers  of  the  English  working  poor  would  doubtless  be 
happy  to  bargain  for  such  a  diet ;  and  thus  their  aititation  might  in  llheM 

foints  be  bettered,  br  their  bdoff  placed  upon  «i  equality  wl&  c&mrieti  I 
Mechanics,  neverthelesa,  of  all  descriptions,  earn  here  libfnl  pay«)  like 
wages  of  kbour  therefore,  being  so  low,  and  the  priM  of  farm  pfomee  ^qm* 
parativelv  so  higlK  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  how  profitably  capita}  mf  he 
invested  here."*— VoL  L  pp.  5—11. 

Part  of  these  adrantages,  it  will  be  observed,  however,  depend  w 
political  accidents,  the  accidents  of  extraordinary  ^nerodtv  and  profu- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  government.  The  great  subjects  of  alarm  in  Ne# 
South  Wales  are  the  projects  in  England  for  the  employment  of  convicts 
ai  home ;  while  the  colonial  wags  work  on  tha  fears  of  the  settlers^ 
**  by  propagating  alarming  reports  of  the  inereasiDg  isorality  of  the 
people  of  Great  BHtaln,  and  the  ligMnMS  of  the  last  gaol  deliveries.^ 

It  certainly  is  a  fit  subject  ot  consMeratlOtt,  whether  we  should  con- 
tiuue  to  part  with  our  convict  labour  on  snch  favourable  terms.  A 
good  plan,  if  some  precaution  could  be  taken  against  the  buying  off  df 
delinquents  by  their  friends,  would  be,  to  sell  the  transported  convicts 
for  the  term  of  their  sentenees  to  the  best  bidden  These  are  tiaies  ef 
economy ;  and  though  the  bounty  of  PretideBca  haa  liharally  supplied 
us  with  rogues,  they  are  much  t«o  coetly  a  ccmnDadlty  t#  be  fivea 
away,  ft  is,  in  fact,  the  great  disgrace  of  modern  Ingentiily,  that 
rogues  are  in  all  their  stages  expensive;  costly  in  the  time  of  their 
impunity — costly  in  the  time  ot  their  trial — horribly  costlv  in  the 
time  of  their  punishment  Beutham*s  Panopticon  scheme,  which  wai 
for  a  time  entertained  by  the  government,  and  which  promised  tet  make 
them  less  expensive  in  the  latter  state,  was  rejeeted,  apparently  hecasse 
some  sentimental  parson  thoaght  it  would  be  very  horrible  t«  see  a 
nnmbcr  of  rogues  collected  in  dens  like  wild  beasts ;  and.  In  conse- 
quence, a  penitentiary  has  been  built,  in  which  the  penitents  stand  the 
nation  at  about  30/.  a  year  per  head,  for  rent  alone.  UauginflT,  on  a 
liberal  scale, (to  which,  on  the  first  blush  of  the  matter,  the  unprejudiced 
niad  turns  with  affection,)  is  not  only  iaoonsktfs^  with  the  hvoH^ni^ 
of  the  times,  hoi  woold  create  a  ferocity  amoag  eriounale  mask  moaa 
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miscbieyons  than  the  evils  to  be  avoided.  Corporal  panishment  is  cheap 
indeed ;  but  the  offender  is  set  free,  not  reformed,  but  degraded ;  and 
the  rogue  population  is  not  lessened.  In  such  a  country  as  Eugland,  what 
is  wanted  is  some  cheap  mode  of  carrying  off  the  growth  of  rogues ;  and 
selling  their  forced  labour  is,  perhaps,  the  best  mode  that  can  be 
devised.  We  should  not  be  without  hopes  that,  if  the  thing  were  judi- 
ciously managed,  a  lease  of  a  rogue  for  seven  years  would  be  found 
worth  the  expense  of  transporting  him.  But  to  return  from  this 
digression. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  New  South  Wales,  as  far  as  it  is  yet 
settled,  seems  to  be  its  fitness  for  flocks  and  herds ;  though  on  the  long 
line  of  coast  there  are  capabilities  for  productions  of  all  climes — the 
tea- tree,  the  sugar-cane,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  cerealia.  The  growth 
of  the  import  of  fine  wool  thence  is  well  known.  Of  all  the  countries 
in  the  world,  it  seems  best  suited  for  that  valuable  produce.  If  the 
flocks  increase  as  they  have  done  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  Mr. 
Canningham  calculates,  that  the  wool  exported  to  England,  which  this 
year  exceeds  half  a  million,  will  in  1840  reach  to  between  thirty  and 
forty  millions  of  pounds ;  that  is  to  say,  quite  as  much  as  England 
now  imports  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  three-hooped  shall  then 
have  ten  hoops  ;  we  shall  all  be  clothed  in  the  finest  cloth. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Macarthur, 
who  first  introduced  this  source  of  wealth  into  the  colony : — 

''  Mr.  Macarthur's  property  in  this  county  in  grants  and  purchases  exceeds 
thirty  thousand  acres,  all  lymg  conti^ous,  and  consisting;  chiefly  of  undu- 
lating, thinly  wooded  hills,  covered  with  a  sward  of  fine  dry  native  pasture, 
with  alluvial  plains  towards  the  margin  of  the  river  of  the  most  fertile 
description,  producing  wheat  equalling  in  quality  and  quantity  the  best  in 
England,  and  maize  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth.  About  four  hundred 
acres  adjoining  the  nver  were  originally  clear  of  timber,  and  being  inter- 
sected with  ponds,  having  no  ready  outlet  for  the  discharge  of  their  waters, 
this  portion  was  always  considerably  flooded  In  every  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and 
the  whole  bore  much  the  appearance  of  a  rich  English  meadow.  Here  a 
herd  of  wild  cattle  (originating  from  a  stray  bull  and  two  cows)  was  first 
discovered  by  a  runaway  convict ;  and  backwards  from  this  the  largest  herds 
are  still  found.  It  was  this  circumstance  which  suggested  to  the  acute  mind 
of  Mr.  Macarthur  the  idea  of  selecting  a  grant  here, — conceiving  that  cattle, 
being  the  best  judges  of  their  own  food,  would  naturaUy  graze  upon  the  land 
which  produced  it  in  greatest  abundance,  and  most  suitable  to  their  taste. 
A  forty  miles'  remove  from  Sidney,  through  a  line  of  country  where  no 
human  habitations  were  then  fixed,  was,  in  those  days,  counted  such  a  piece 
of  thoughtless  boldness,  that  some  pitied  and  most  laughed  at  Mr.  Macarthur, 
for  taking  the  step :  but  perceiving  ere  long  the  rapid  increase  of  his  stock  in 
these  fine  pastures,  where  all  had  free  range  of  food  without  being  crippled 
by  a  neiehbour's  encroachments, — thev  soon  saw  it  was  true  wisdom  on  his 
part,  and  that  the  folli/  rested  only  with  themselves. 

"  It  was  while  ruminating  deeply  on  the  future  nrospects  of  his  adopted 
country,  that  Mr.  Macarthur  was  led  to  conceive  the  \fermo  sheep-husbandry 
as  pecuharly  suitable  to  it.  He  knew  that  in  order  to  import,  it  must  exjjort 
too ;  and  what  that  export  should  be,  became  the  matter  of  consideration. 
Its  natural  productions  afforded  no  hopes  of  realizing  his  wishes  on  that 
head,  and  towards  artificial  resources  his  views  were  therefore  directed.  He 
considered  what  England  could  not  produce,  and  what  this  country  could. 
Almost  all  England's  great  wants  he  saw  provided  for,  either  within  her  own 
territory  or  that  of  her  other  colonies,  excepting  the  artide  of  fine  wool,  for 
which  she  had  to  depend  upon  a  foreign  country,  and  that  country  her  enemy. 
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This  decided  the  point.  Here^  he  ww,  was  an  artide  which  neither  En|;land 
nor  any  of  her  other  colonies  could  produce ;  and  its  cultivation  (while  it  did 
not  enter  into  hostile  competition  with  any  of  the  home  or  colonial  productions 
of  Grreat  Britain)  would  place  her  independent  of  the  precarious  resource  of 
foreign  supply.  The  fine,  dry,  pastoral  natureof  the  country, — ^wherein  he 
saw  the  coarsest  fleeces  sensibly  ameliorated, — ^all  tended  to  confirm  him  in 
his  resolve ;  and  we  now  reap  the  valuable  effects  of  his  sotmd  reasoning  and 
discernment. 

**  From  three  ewes  and  a  ram,  with  which  he  began  the  breed,  his  stock  of 
pure  Merinos  exceeds  now  two  thousand,  and  from  their  produce  he  has  sold 
upwards  of  forty  rams  annually,  these  many  years  back,  at  an  average  of 
17/.  sterling  per  head,  besides  improving  his  other  flocks  by  crossing,  until 
many  of  the  cross-breds  are  quite  eqi^al  to  the  pure  bloods.  Mr.  Macarthur 
has  been  for  some  years  experimentalizing  to  increase  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  fleeces,  by  selecting  the  largest  and  finest  ewes  and  rams,  and 
Keeping  up  a  distinct  breed  therefrom ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thia 
experiment,  founded  on  sound  deductions,  will  prove  eminently  successful. 
All  breeds  naturally  deteriorate  at  first  in  a  new  country,  because  we  look  then 
more  to  numbers  tnan  individual  value ;  it  is  only  when  land  becomes  more 
valuable,  and  capital  accumulates,  that  people  find  their  interest  in  attending 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  breeds. 

**  Neither  has  the  breed  of  horses  and  cattle  passed  unnoticed  by  Mr. 
Macarthur ;  bis  cattle  partaking  much  of  the  Devon  peuliarities,  being  mostly 
of  a  deep  red  with  large  spreading  horns,  and  appearing  to  answer  this  climate 
particularly  weU,  from  bem^  hardy  feeders ;  fattening  easily ;  ^ving  a  good 
supply  of  milk  ;  and  standing  well,  as  working  oxen,  the  fatigue  of  farm 
labour. — A  thriving  vineyard  is  seen  planted  upon  the  face  of  a  rising 
^und,  with  an  eastern  exposure,  from  which  a  progressive  quanUty  of  wine 
18  yearly  making;  while  a  patch  of  the  various  £ngush  grasses,  cultivated  in 
rows  for  seed,  occupies  a  site  nearer  to  the  river.  An  excellent  pack  of  fox- 
hounds are  also  kept  here,  afibrdin^  much  enlivening  sport  when  opening  in 
chorus  after  a  native  dog."* — Vol.  i.  pp.  108 — 112. 

Tlie  increase  of  black  cattle  has  also  been  rapid,  as  well  as  that  of 
Bheep  ;  and  there  are  we  think  some  indications,  that  instead  of  the 
squatters  and  hunters  of  North  America,  a  population  like  the  Gan- 
chos  of  the  Pampas  will  spring  up  on  the  frontiers  of  our  Australian 
settlements.  There  are  already  on  the  oatskirts  of  the  settlements  large 
herds, "  as  wild  as  deer,  and  almost  as  fleet,"  which  require  to  be 
hunted  into  the  stock-yard  by  bands  of  horsemen. — (p.  290,  vol.  i.)— 
When  an  ox  is  wanted  for  killing  or  branding,  a  noose  (the  lasso)  is 
thrown  over  its  horns,  and  the  rope  carried  ronnd  a  post,  to  which  it 
is  dragged.  Horses  will  speedily  increase  also,  and  a  popalation  of 
mounted  herdsmen,  as  wild  as  the  cattle  they  guard,  will  soon  be  seen 
on  the  out-settle raents. 

The  ancient  Greek  colonies  retained  the  name  and  stamp  of  the 
particular  city  which  sent  it  forth  ;  its  dialect  and  habits.  Australia 
is  a  colony  of  the  Athens  of  England ;  not  the  false  Athens  of  the 
north,  but  the  true  Athens  within  the  sound  of  Bow  hell.  We  hope  to 
live  to  see  the  day  when,  in  a  parliament  of  the  great  Australian 
empire,  the  woice  of  eloquence  shall  be  heard  in  an  Attic  dialect,  not 
to  be  rivalled  in  the  Ward  of  Vintry.  The  following  is  a  picture 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  Australian  Athenians.  It  is  pleasing  to 
mark  the  infancy  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals:— 


*  The  native  dog  is  bnoted  in  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  the  kangaroo  and  th 
gnoe,  a  sort  of  ostrich. 


*'  Owr  ealonlal-boni  brethren  are  best  kn«wn  Iwre  by  U^e  n^mt  of  CW- 
r^nry,  in  contradistinction  to  SterlUif,  or  those  bom  in  the  moiher-country. 
The  name  wae  originally  given  by  a  facetious  paymaster  of  Ae  seventy-thira 
regiment  quartered  here^-^the  pound  currency  being  at  that  time  inferior  to 
the  pound  sterlinfl;*  Our  Cuirency  lads  and  lasses  are  a  fine  interesting  race, 
and  do  honour  to  uie  country  whence  they  originated.  The  name  is  a  suffi- 
cient passport  to  esteem  with  all  the  well-informed  and  right-feding  portion 
of  our  population ;  but  it  is  most  laughable  to  see  the  capers  some  of  oqr 
drunken  old  Sterling  madonnas  will  occasionally  cut  over  their  Currency 
adversaries  in  a  quarreL  It  is  then,  '  You  saucy  baggage,  how  dare  you  set 
up  vour  Currency  crest  at  me  ?     I  am  Sterling,  and  (hat  I'll  let  you  know  f 

"  'Fo  all  acquainted  with  the  open  manly  sunplicity  of  character  displayed 
by  this  part  of  our  population,  its  members  are  tne  theme  of  universal  praise ; 
and,  indeed,  what  more  can  be  said  in  their  favour,  than  that  they  are  little 
tainted  with  the  vices  so  prominent  among  their  parents !  Drunkenness  is 
almost  unknown  with  them,  and  honesty  proverbial ;  the  few  of  them  that 
have  been  convicted  having  acted  under  the  bad  auspices  of  their  parents  of 
relatives.  They  grow  up  tall  and  slender,  like  the  Americans,  and  are  gene- 
rally remarkable  for  that  Gothic  peculiarity  of  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  which 
has  been  noticed  by  other  writers.  Their  complexions,  when  youns,  are  of 
a  reddish  saUow,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  easily  distinguishable — even 
in  more  advanced  years — ^from  those  bom  m  England*  Cherry  cheeks  are 
not  accompaniments  of  our  climate,  any  more  than  that  of  America,  where  a 
blooming  complexion  will  speedily  draw  upon  you  the  observation,  '  Too 
are  from  the  old  country,  I  see  P 

**  The  young  females  generally  lose  their  teeth  early,  also  like  the  Ameri- 
cans and  West  Indians, — this  calamity  always  commencing  about  the  period 
bf  puberty :  it  may  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  climatizing  process,  as  we  see 
liearly  all  plants  and  animals  suffer  eonsiderable  chanse  in  a|>pearance  on 
transplantation  to  a  different  latitude :  we  may  therefore  nope  this  defect  will 
subside  when  a  few  generationa  have  passed  away*  '  The  Currency  kds'  ia 
now  a  Dopular  standmg  toaaC,  sinee  it  was  mven  by  M^jor  Goulbuirn  at  the 
Agricultural  dinner,  while  '  The  Currency  lasaes'  gives  name  to  one  of  our 
ittoat  favourite  tnnes. 

''  Tha  yottng  meti  of  low  rank  are  Ibnder  of  binding  themselvaa  to  tradea, 
•or  going  to  sea,  tiuA  aaasinir  into  tlie  employ  of  the  seraera,  as  regolar  ten* 
aerraBts*  Thii,  no  ao«ibt»  ariaea  partly  from  their  iinwillii^;neB8  to  mix  with 
the  convicts  lo  «nivar«aUy  enjoyed  on  farms,  part^  from  a  sense  of  pride  ; 
for,  owing  to  convicts  bcmg  hitherto  almost  the  sole  agricultural  labourers, 
they  naturally  look  upon  tnat  vocation  as  degrading  in  the  same  manner  as 
white  men  in  slave  colonies  regard  work  of  any  kind,  seeing  that  none  but 
fllayes  db  work.  It  is  pardy  this  same  pride,  as  much  as  the  hostile  senti- 
tncBta  instflled  into  them  by  their  parents,  mat  makes  th^n  so  utterly  averse 
ta  fill  diaaita«tian  of  petty  oonatables,  or  to  enlist  as  scddiera. 

*^  The  yonnp;  gicla  are  of  a  mild^terapered,  modeat  dispositioB>  poflsessuig 
much  simplicity  of  character ;  and,  like  all  children  of  nature,  crednlooa, 
and  easily  led  into  error.  The  lower  classes  are  anxious  to  get  into  respect- 
able service,  from  a  laudable  wish  to  be  independent,  and  escape  from  the 
tutelage  of  their  often  profligate  parents ; — and  like  the  '  braw  Scotch  lasses,' 
love  to  display  their  pretty  curly  locks,  tacked  up  with  tortoiseshell  combs — 
and,  slip-shod  cft  bure-footed,  trip  it  merrily  along.  They  make  generally 
▼cry  good  servants,  their  wages  nn7in^  from  10/.  tol$l  per  annum.  They 
do  not  commonly  appear  to  daas  ebasttty  aa  the  very  first  of  virtues,  which 
^roumstance  arises  partly  fh>m  their  never  being  tutored  by  their  parents  so 
to  consider  iV  hut  more  especially  from  never  perceiving  its  violation  to  retard 
marriage.  They  are  all  fond  of  frolicking  in  the  water,  and  tnose  living  near 
the  sea  can  usually  swim  and  dive  like  dtd)- chicks. 

"  The  Currency  youths  are  warmly  attached  to  dieir  country,  which  they 
deem  unsurpaasame,  and  few  ever  vjait  England  without  hailing  the  day  of 
Uieir  return  aa  the  most  delightful  in  their  lives;  while  ahaoat  9vary  mng 
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in  ihe  paroii-Iand  Mki  in  rehtm  Tahw  with  mdlat  0b§«ctv  at  IkiBi*. 
Indeed,  when  emnpnin^  the  exfaihmtiiig  gonuner  aq>«et  of  Sydncr,  with  itf 
cloudless  sky,  to  the  dingy  gloom  of  a  London  street,  no  wonoer  a'  damp 
should  he  cast  over  the  ethereal  spirits  of  those  habituated  to  the  former ;  and 
who  had  possibly  been  led  into  extravagant  anticipations  r^^arding  London^ 
by  the  eulogiums  of  individuals  rductandy  torn  firom  its  guilty  joys.  A 
young  Australian,  on  beiiw  <ince  adted  his  opinion  of  ft  splendid  shop  on 
Lud^te*hill,  replied,  in  a  (usappointed  tone,  '  It  is  not  equal  to  Big  Cooper's/ 
(a  store-shop  in  Sydney,)  while  Mrs.  Rickard's  Fashionable  Repositoryia 
believed  to  be  unrivalled,  even  in  Bond-street.  Some  of  them,  also,  contrive 
to  find  out  that  the  English  cows  give  less  milk  and  butter  than  the  Austra- 
lian, and  that  the  choicest  Newmarket  racers  possess  ib«#  beauty  and  sWiftnesi 
than  Junius,  Modus,  Currem^  Lass,  and  others  <^  Australian  turf  pedigree  ^-* 
nay,  even  a  young  girl,  when  asked  how  she  would  like  to  go  to  £nglaBd» 
replied  with  great  naivHe,  *  I  should  be  afraid  to  go,  from  the  number  of 
thieves  there,'  doubtless  conceiving  England  to  be  a  downright  hive  of  such, 
that  threw  off  its  annual  swarms  to  people  the  wilds  of  this  colony.  Nay. 
the  very  miserable-looking  trees  that  cast  their  annual  coats  of  bark,  and 
present  to  the  e;^e  of  a  raw  European  the  appearance  of  being  actually  dead,  I 
nave  heard  praised  as  objects  of  incomparable  beauty!  and  I  myself,  so 
powerful  is  habit,  b^in  to  look  upon  them  pkasnrabl^.  Our  ideas  4k  beautf 
are,  in  truth,  less  r^rable  to  a  Tiaiural  theot  an  aritfieial  standard,  varying 
in  every  country  according  to  what  the  eye  has  been  habituated  to,  and 
fashion  prescribes. 

''  The  youths  generally  marry  earlv,  and  do  not  seem  to  relish  the  system 
of  concubinage  so  popular  among  tneir  Sterling  brethren  here.  In  their 
amorous  flirtations,  I  cannot  find  that  they  indulge  in  exchange  of  love- 
tokens,  mementos  oif  roses,  shreds  of  ribbons,  braken  sixpenoesi  and  the  Hke 
tender  reminiscences,  fashionable  among  th«  melting  striplings  of  humbla 
birth  in  England ;  the  only  approach  to  these  antique  customs  witnessed  by 
me^  consisting  of  a  hock  of  pickled  pork  and  a  pound  of  sixpenny  sugarj 
conveyed  by  way  of  sap  to  undermine  the  irnprcgnable  Jbr tress  reared  by 
the  virtue  of  one  of  our  Newgate  nuns ;  but  whether  in  accordance  to  colo- 
nial custom,  or  to  minister  to  the  lady*s  refined  penchant  test  such  delicacies, 
I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  decide. 

"  A  number  of  the  slang  phrases  current  in  St.  Giles's  Greek  bid  fair  to 
become  legitimatized  in  the  dictionary  of  this  colony :  plant,  swag,  pulling  up, 
and  other  epithets  of  the  Tom  and  Jerry  school,  are  established — the  drosa 
passing  here  as  genuine,  even  among  all  ranks,  whUe  the  native  watdjirrand 
(afraid)  has  become  in  some  measure  an  adopted  child,  and  may  probably 
puzzle  our  future  Johnsons  with  its  unde  derivatur.  In  our  ponce-officesiy 
the  slang  words  are  taken  regularly  down  in  examinations,  and  I  once  saw  a 
little  urchin,  not  exceeding  ten  years,  patter  it  in  evidence  to  the  bench  with 
the  most  perfect  fluency.  Among  the  lower  classes,  these  terms  form  a  part 
of  every  common  conversation ;  and  the  children  consequently  catch  them. 
An  acquaintance  in  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  who  had  ordered  his  eldest  boy  to 
give  up  a  plaything  to  a  younger,  only  a  week  after  arrival,  was  puzzled  to 
make  out  me  meaning  of  the  latter,  on  its  afterwards  running  in  to  him  and 
calling  out,  '  Pa !  Bul  has  planted  it'  (hid  it).  In  addition  to  this,  the 
London  mode  of  pronunciation  has  been  duly  ingrafted  on  the  colloquial 
dialect  of  our  Currency  youths,  and  even  the  better  sort  of  them  are  apt  to, 
meet  your  observation  01  *  A  fine  day,'  with  their  improving  response  of 
'  Wery  fine  indeed !'  This  is  accounted  for  b^  the  number  of  individuals 
fhmi  London  and  its  vicinity,  who  speak  in  this  manner,  that  have  become 
residents  in  the  colony,  ana  thus  stamped  the  language  of  the  risins  genera- 
tion  with  their  unenvuble  peculiarity — an  explanation  according  with  all  past 
experience.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  Scotch  superstitions,  Scotch  prudence, 
and  Scotch  pronunciation,  still  strongly  mark  the  majority  of  the  people, 
though  that  portion  of  the  country  was  settled  two  centuries  ago  by  emigrants 
only  partly  from  Scotland.    To  similar  causes  may  be  traced  the  various 
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tones  and  expressions  now  prevslent  in  the  United  States.  Thus  the  nasal 
twang  generally  current  there  is  donb^ess  derived  from  the  Puritan  ancestors 
of  New  £ngland,  who  would^ 

'  Qaanel  with  mince-pies,  imd  disparage 
Their  best  and  dearest  friend  plum- porridge  ; 
Fat  pie,  and  goose  itself  oppose. 
And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  no$e,* " 

Vol.  iL  pp.  63—61. 

If  the  corruptions  of  modern  times  had  not  destroyed  the  religions 
feelings  which  bind  colonies  to  their  founders,  the  Currency  youths 
would  send  envoys  annually  to  hunt  at  Epping,  and  roll  down  the  hill 
of  Greenwich,  and  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  Pan-cockneyics  on 
Lord  Mayor's  day. 

The  Currency  lads  are  famous,  like  their  progenitors,  for  pugnacity. 
Boxing  is  practised  in  the  purest  style,  and  "  scientific  mills  "  often 
take  place. 

'The  extent  to  which  this  estimable  population  can  spread  hereafter, 
is  unknown :  uncertainty  yet  hangs  over  the  interior  of  the  Australian 
continent.  Parallel  to  the  coast,  and  at  a  distance  of  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  miles,  runs  a  chain  of  mountains.  It  is  beyond  these 
mountains,  if  at  all,  that  a  great  nation  must  be  formed  in  Australia. 
The  mountains  have  been  passed ;  fertile  land  has  been  found  ;  a  river 
has  been  traced  for  some  distance,  till  its  current  seemed  lost  in 
marshes ;  but  whether  it  has  an  outlet,  and  if  any  exist,  where  it  is 
to  be  found,  is  entirely  unknown.  The  following  is  Mr.  Cunningham's 
speculation  on  the  subject : — 

"  But  the  question  r^arding  the  termination  of  all  those  rivers  which  take 
their  rise  in  tne  interior  of  this  extensive  barrier  range,  is  a  problem  yet  to 
be  solved,  and  one  which  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the 
government.  That  they  have  an  outlet  somewhere,  is  evident  from  the  very 
sudden  fall  of  the  Macquarie's  inundation,  observed  by  Mr.  Oxley,  where 
that  river  merged  in  the  extensive  interior  marshes,  and  from  the  rapidity  of 
the  current  even  after  he  lost  the  channel  among  the  reeds  there.  That, 
also,  there  can  be  no  very  extensive  interior  sea,  may  be  argued  from  the 
fact  that  no  rain  clouds  are  ever  seen  coming  from  that  quarter.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  these  marshes  communicate  with  tne  Alligator  rivers, 
discovered  by  Captain  King,  which  fall  into  Van  Dieman's  Gulf,  opposite  to 
Melville  ana  Bathurst  islands,  on  the  north-west  coast,  to  which  airection 
the  current  of  the  marshes  tends.  The  distance  from  the  junction  of  the 
Macquarie,  with  the  marshes  to  this  point,  is  about  eighteen  hundred  miles, 
while  Mr.  Oxley  calculated  the  height  of  the  river  at  that  junction  to  be  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea, — giving  thus  four  inches  per  league  of  descent  to 
the  sea,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  Rosetta.  This  cal* 
dilation  of  two  hundred  feet,  however,  is  mere  guess-work,  as  no  barometrical 
measurement  was  made ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  rivers  taking  their  rise  fr^m 
great  altitudes,  will  have  the  water  in  the  portions  of  their  channel  below 
(where  there  is  but  trifling  descent)  impelled  onwards  with  greater  rapidity 
than  the  portions  of  those  rivers  ^having  the  same  descent  as  the  former,  in 
their  channels  towards  the  sea)  wnich  derive  their  origin  from  a  less  elevated 
source ;  inasmuch  as,  the  impetus  from  behind  being  greater,  increased 
rapidity  in  the  wole  course  will  naturally  ensue.  Thus  the  ori^n  of  the 
Macquarie  being  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  it  will  be 
manifest  Chat  a  considerable  impetus  must  necessarily  be  given  to  the  more 
level  portions  of  its  channel-current  towards  its  termination. 

"  Three  rivers,  named  Alligator  Rivers,  were  all  seen  to  discharge  their 
waters  into  Van  Dieman's  Gul^  at  so  short  a  distance  from  each  other,  as  to 
make  it  very  probable  they  will  turn  out  to  be  the  mere  pnouths  of  one  great 
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riyer.  Up  two  of  tbese^  Cftptain  King  sailed :  one  having  a  mud-bar  of 
twelve  feet  at  its  entrance,  but  deepening  to  six  and  eight  fathoms  beyond ; 
and  the  other  having  eight  fathoms  for  nine  miles  up,  and  shoaling  very 
gradually  afterwards  to  fifteen  feet  at  high  water,  thirty-six  miles  from  its 
mouth,  at  which  place  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad.  The 
bottom  and  banks  were  found  to  be  composed  of  soft  alluvial  mud,  and  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  its  source,  and  indeed  nearly  all  round,  is  so  low, 
that  no  high  land  could  be  seen,  even  in  the  distance. 

^'  No  other  part  of  the  coast  affords  such  hopes  of  finding  the  outlet  of  our 
interior  waters  as  this ;  for  almost  every  where  else  (as  far  as  examinations 
have  been  made^,  mountains  are  founa  to  approach  so  near  the  coast  as  to 
preclude  the  likelihood  of  rivers  forcing  theu*  way  through,  whilst  here  the 
country  is  one  continued  level,  as  far  as  the  eye  extends.  £ven  Regent's 
River,  at  no  very  great  distance  herefrom,  is  discovered  to  have  its  course 
nearly  parallel  to  tne  coast,  like  our  Hawkesbury, — from  being  jammed  in 
between  the  sea  and  the  dividing  range  of  mountains  so  nearly  approaching 
it.  The  depth  of  the  Macquarie,  at  the  point  where  Mr.  Oxley  lost  it  in 
the  marshes,  was  ^ve  feet  only ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  gentleman 
had  here  lost  the  proper  channel,  since  he  nad  thirty  feet  of  sounding  imme- 
diately before.  For  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of  the  river's  previous  course, 
the  depth  of  water  was  never  less  than  ten  feet,  and  often  as  great  as  thirty — 
the  medium  being  about  twenty,— and  the  stream  navigable  much  beyond. 
If  the  Alligator  Rivers  prove  to  be  the  outlet  of  the  Macquarie  marges, 
and  a  navigable  communication  should  be  traced  to  them  from  the  Mac* 
quarie,  a  fine  field  will  be  opened  for  successful  colonization  and  commercial 
adventure ;  and  the  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  frequently  reported 
accounts  of  animals,  resembling  alligators,  being  seen  in  the  Macquarie, 
manifesting  its  actiial  termination  to  be  in  the  sea,  and  that  in  tropical 
latitudes. 

''At  Melville  Island,  fronting  the  entrance  of  the  Alligator  Rivers,  a 
commercial  establishment  has  been  some  years  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  the  trade  of  the  adjoining  Malay  islands,  and  the  Chinese  trade 
with  the  Dutch  likewise,  to  this  spot — and  certainly  few  places  could  be 
found  better  adapted  for  fixing  a  settlement  upon  witn  such  a  view ;  but  it 
would  require  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  a  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  to  carry  the 
plan  successfully  into  effect."--Vol.  i.  pp.  28 — 22, 

The  most  recent  examinations  have  not  added  to,  but  have  rather 
lessened,  the  hopes  of  finding  a  navigable  inlet  to  the  interior  of  this 
great  continent.  But  still,  if  the  interior  beyond  the  reach  of  Mr. 
Oxley's  investigation,  shall  prove  to  be  an  arid  plain,  as  some  antici- 
pate, -the  country  already  explored  will  maintain  a  large  population. 
That  conjectures  on  the  subject  are  of  little  value,  is  proved  by  their 
variety  and  contradictiveness.  There  are  many  anomalies  in  geography, 
and  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales  may  add  one  to  the  number. 

If  we  had  not  made  this  article  so  long,  we  should  have  liked  to  have 
given  some  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  notices  of  the  manners  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  his  humorous  description  (though  in  that  the  newspapers 
have  generally  anticipated  us)  of  the  tricks  and  management  of  con- 
victs on  their  passage.  The  manners  and  etiquette  of  the  colony  seem 
to  be  those  of  a  small  town,  heightened  by  the  too  well  founded  sus- 
picion that  every  stranger  is  a  rogue. 

"  The  pride  and  di^ified  hauteur  of  some  of  our  ultra  aristocracy  far  eclipse 
those  of  the  nobility  m  £ngland.  An  excellent  Yorkshire  friend  of  mine,  in 
command  of  a  merchant-  ship,  unaware  of  the  distance  and  punctilio  observed 
here,  very  innocently  stepped  up  to  one  of  our  '  eminent  lawyers,'  (to  whom 
he  had  been  casually  introduced  but  a  few  days  previous),  to  adc  some  trifling 
question,  whidi  he  prefaced  with  *  Good  morning,  Mr.  — — .'    The  man  of 
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the  Uw^  however,  recoiled  as  if  a  toad  had  tumbled  in  bit  patibj  and  igaculattd 
with  a  stem  frown,  '  Upon  my  life,  1  don't  know  vou,  sir.'  This  proved  a 
object  of  much  merriment  afterwards  to  my  friend,  who  would  receive  my 
usual '  How  d'ye  do's,'  when  we  met,  with  a  disdainful  toss  of  the  head^  and 
'  Upon  my  life,  I  don't  know  you,  sir !' 

'^  While  strolling  once  with  an  acquaintance  on  my  first  arrival  in  the  eo«* 
lony,  we  chanced  to  encounter  a  couple  of  our  men  of  rank,  with  one  of  whom 
my  ^iend  walked  aside,  to  hold  some  private  conversation,  leaving  the  other 
and  me  standing  together.  As  the  gentleman  was  known  to  me  by  sight,  and 
I  knew  him  also  to  nave  lately  come  down  the  country  in  a  direction  which  I 
was  about  to  take  on  the  morrow,  I  incautiously  asked  of  him  die  state  of  th^ 
roads.  But  what  was  my  surprise  when,  drawing  himself  up  with  a  most 
self-important  air,  he  replied  in  the  exact  terms  of  the  lawyer  before-men* 
tioned,  '  Upon  my  word  I  don't  know  you,  sir.'  Being  yet  a  novice  with 
respect  to  colonial  dignity,  I  naturally  concluded  that  some  wag  had  been 
chalking  P.  B.  or  such-like  villanous  insignia  upon  my  back  (as  is  sometimes 
practised),  which  had  brought  on  me  this  contemptuous  rebuff;  but  on  satis-* 
lying  myself  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  surmise,  1  naturally  bqg;an  to  marv^ 
who  this  greai  man  could  be,  and  should  doubtless  have  set  him  down  as  the 
Duke  de  las  Sierras,  or  the  Marquis  of  Aquaro  at  least,  had  I  not  been  after«p 
Wards  assured  that  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  retired  subaltern  of  infantry 
some  time  rusticated  here."-'-Vol.  ii.  pp.  121 — ^23. 

We  shall  oortclude  with  a  picture  of  the  progress  of  the  colony. 
Dearly  as  it  has  been  paid  for,  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  ;  thougn, 
aot  having  been  in  Australia,  we  cannot  sympathize  in  the  raptures  at 
"  eleven  separate  benches  of  magistrates.'' 

**  But  when  we  seriously  contemplate  the  wonderf\il  revolution  wrought  in 
the  colony  since  its  formation,  we  cannot  but  be  proud  of  the  energies  dis- 
played by  our  enterpriEing  community.  Here,  where,  thirty-eight  years  ap), 
not  one  civilized  being  disputed  the  dominion  of  the  woods  with  their  savage  in- 
habitants, now  forty  thousand  such  exist,  spread  over  an  extent  of  country  of 
two  hundred  square  miles,  having  justice  administered  by  civil  and  criminal 
courts ; — six  separate  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  and  eleven  separate  benches 
of  magistrates  being  instituted  among  them.  Where,  thirty-eight  years  ago, 
not  a  single  European  animal  breathed,  now  upwards  of  200,000  sheep,  up- 
wards of  100,000  nead  of  cattle,  and  many  thousand  horses  and  other  animals 
destined  for  the  support  and  pleasure  of  man,  are  peaceful!  v  grazing.  AVhere, 
thirty-eight  years  ago,  not  an  ear  of  grain  was  cultivated,  we  now  see  fifty 
thousand  busnels  advertised  for — for  tne  mere  annual  consumption  of  one  of 
our  distilleries; — while  four  steam-mills,  ten  water-mills,  eighteen  windmills, 
and  two  horse-mills,  furnish  us  with  an  abundance  of  excellent  flour  from  our 
own  wheat ;  two  very  extensive  distilleries,  with  several  hundred  thousand 
gallons  annually  of  a  pure  spirit  from  our  barky  and  maize ;  and  thirteen 
breweries,  with  ale  and  beer  from  our  various  descriptions  of  colonial  grain,^- 
eight  thousand  hogsheads  being  the  average  yearly  amount  of  this  wholesome 
beverage  supplied  to  the  public. 

**  On  the  site  of  Sydney  alone  what  a  change  has  been  effected !  Where, 
thirty-eight  years  ago,  not  a  human  hut  was  to  be  counted,  nor  the  slightest 
hum  of  commerce  heard,  we  have  now  a  city  occupving  a  mile  square,  crowded 
with  industrious  citizens,  and  teeming  with  vehicles  wheeling  along  the  vfr- 
ned  productions  of  the  soil, — the  market-dues  for  this  traffic  renting,  the  ]^e^ 
sent  year,  at  840/.,  and  the  toll-gate  dues  at  1000/. : — die  town  containing 
twenty-two  agents  for  the  management  of  shipping  affairs;  eleven  auctioneers 
flor  expeditioufllv  disposing  of  ccSonial  and  foreign  wares ;  a  chambet  of  com- 
merce to  push  forward  and  watch  over  colonial  enterprise,  effect  insunniMS, 
and  arbitrate  in  matters  relating  to  shipping ;  two  flourishing  banks,  dividing 
forty  per  cent  on  their  advances ;  and  three  newspapers,  (one  weekly,  and 
two  printed  twice  a  week,)  in  one  of  which  I  coimted  one  day  124  adveiw 
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^'  Our  commerce  X  may  say  is  but  of  six  years'  duration;  only  beglmiiqg 
to  rise  at  that  period  from  its  prostrate  state,  iu  consequence  of  tne  repealot 
the  absurd  regulations  with  which  Governor  Macquane  had  oppressively 
chained  it  down. 

''  Six  years  ago^  the  colonial  shipping  was  in  a  manner  annihilated : — ^now 
we  have  four  vessels  constantly  whaling ;  six  sealing :  two  employed  as  rer 
ffular  packets  between  Sydney  and  Newcastle;  one  between  Sidney  and 
Hobart  Tovm  (the  principal  traffic  this  way  being  carried  on  m  English 
vessels  on  their  way  out  and  home) ;  several  trading  constantly  between  Syd- 
ney and  Port  Dalrymple ; — ^besides  irregular  traders  to  all  these  places^  and 
a  number  of  smau  craft  coasting  to  the  Hawkesbury,  lUawarra^  and  other 
points. 

"  Our  English  and  foreign  commerce  is  so  mixed  up  with  that  of  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  that  the  two  colonies  must  in  this  respect  be  taken  par/ia/fy 
together ;  but  six  years  ago,  their  whole  intercourse  with  England  did  not 
exceed  three  ships  annually^  while  in  the  thirteen  months  preceding  June 
1826,  we  had  twenty-four  ^ips  from  England,  conveying  to  us  numerous 
respectable  emigrant},  and  importing  cargoes  valued  at  200,000/.,  while  we 
exported  in  seventeen  ships  to  England,  cargoes  consisting  of  wool,  skins,  oil, 
timber,  pearl-shells,  tren nails,  and  hides,  to^ihe  value  of  more  than  100,000/.^  , 
the  difference  being  made  up  in  ship's  disbursements  while  in  harbour,  and  i 
the  invested  capital  of  the  various  individuals  who  came  to  reside  among  us. 

''  Again ; — sije  years  ago  some  six  or  seven  vessels  yearly  from  India  and 
China,  comprised  the  whole  of  our  foreign  traders ;  but  in  the  period  a^vp 
alluded  to,  we  imported  cargoes  of  teas,  sugars,  sUks,  nankeens,  India  calicoefl, 
tobacco.  Cape  vidnes,  &ci  valued  at  about  200,000/.,  in  ten  vessels  from  the 
Isle  of  France, — five  from  India, — ^four  from  the  Brazils, — two  from  theCape^ 
and  five  from  China ;  amounting  thus  to  twenty-six  foreign,  and  altogether  to 
fifty  vessels  entered  inland  from  England  and  other  parts,  with  cargoes  esti- 
mated at  400,000/.:  the  foreign  importations  being  paid  principally  In 
eovemroent  bills  and  dollars.  We  have  also  a  tolerably  thriving  d*ade  with 
the  South  Sea  islands,  and  New  Zealand,  wherefrom  we  import  sandal-wood, 
]>earl-shell8,  arrow-root,  salted  pork,  spars,  &c.  Our  tea  and  siugar  importe 
are  a  considerable  drawback  to  colonial  advaneement,  seeing  that  nearly  die 
whole  must  be  paid  for  in  government  bills  and  dollars,  thus  rendering  go- 
Ternment  expenditure  in  a  manner  essential  to  enable  us  to  procure  thaee 
luxuries.  It  we  could  exchange  our  flour,  wool,  beef,  pork,  coals,  timber, 
&c.  fbr  this  tea  and  sugar,  we  should  be  not  only  independent  of  government 
expenditure,  but  import  more  than  we  now  do  from  England." — V<A.  U. 
pp.  73-7r. 

ANECDOTES  OP  ANIMALS. 

[A  TRAvsLATiov  of  Covier's  Animal  Kingdom  has  been  published' 
which  does  more  honour  to  the  science  of  zoology  among  us  titan  any^ 
thing  that  has  lately  been  done  for  that  branch  of  pbiloBophy  in  this 
country.     It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Oriffitfa|  who,  under  tlie  modest  form  of  &. 
mere   translation,  has  published  the  text  of  Cnvicr,   iA/9th  a  most- 
copious  body  of  observation  and  annotation^  which  fully- entitles  it  to 
tlie  character  of  an  original  work.    At  present  we  copfine  ourselves 
to  a  selection  of  anecdotes  of  animals  from  {his  storehouse  of  zoological 
information;  this  selection  we  shall  continue  from  fime  to  time,  and 
add  to  them  a  more  minute  and  critical  account  o^the  work  to  which  i 
we  are  indebted.] 

DiPPS»»KCB  paTWKKV  Man  and  Apxs. — The  OM^pital  foramen  in  the 
ftpes  is  placed  farther  back  than  in  uiaft,  consequently  when  they  stand  per- 
Mtly  m:6fi%,  tb^  b^ad  is  m  langer  i»  eqqilibrio^^^and  the  eyes  are  directed  ^ 
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upwards ;  but  when  the  body  is  m  a  diagonal  direction^  its  most  ordinaiy 
position  on  the  branches  of  trees,  which  seem  hence>  and  are  found  accord- 
ingly to  be  the  natural  and  proper  habitation  of  these  animals,  the  eyes  have 
then  an  horizontal  direction.  The  body  is  equally  unfitted  with  the  nead  for 
the  vertical  position  of  the  animal.  The  pelvis  has  its  plane  of  entrance  parallel 
with  the  spine,  and  too  narrow  to  furmiih  a  basis  of  support  or  equal  points 
of  articulation  to  the  limbs ;  the  body  cannot,  therefore,  without  violence^ 
remain  in  a  perpendicular  posture.  The  lower  extremities  still  more  de* 
4!idedly  negative  the  erect  position.  The  hands  or  feet  do  not  rest  on  an 
entire  sole  but  on  the  exterior  edge  only,  thus  presenting  no  proper  surface 
of  rest  for  the  frame.  The  groove  of  the  femur  into  whicn  the  rotula  slides, 
when  we  extend  our  legs,  is  so  short  in  these  animals,  and  the  flexor- 
muscles  are  inserted  so  low,  that  they  always  have  the  knees  half  bent. 
The  muscular  calves  and  buttocks  also  necessary  to  the  erect  position  of  the 
legs,  are  wanting.  The  forest,  th^efore,  is  the  natural  domicile  of  these 
animals  in  common  with  all  other  monkeys,  and  when  necessity  or  inclination 
brings  them  to  the  ground  their  locomotion  upon  it  is  ouadrupedal. 

Few  animals  are  more  strictly  and  narrowly  locatea  than  the  apes,  as 
their  rarity  in  this  part  of  the  world,  even  under  all  the  care  and  artificial 
means  we  can  employ  for  their  preservation,  sufficiently  testifies ;  indeed 
they  iseem  rigorously  excluded  from  such  powers  of  body  as  enable  man  to 
estaMlsh  himself  every  where. 

The  larynx  of  the  apes  can  articulate  no  sound,  the  air  having  to  fill 
two  considerable  cavities  placed  in  the  front  part  of  the  neck,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  trachea,  before  it  can  pass  through  the  glottis.  Here 
then  we  seem  to  observe  a  complete  bar  against  the  invaluable  prerogative 
of  speech^  though  it  seems  certain  at  the  same  time,  that  no  such  material 
obstacle  was  absolutely  necessary  in  an  animal  which  displays  no  capability 
of  that  consecutive  train  of  thought  which  presupposes  the  power  of  speech. 

Dr-  Abel's  Account  of  an  Orang  Outang  of  Borneo. — The  indi- 
vidual described  by  the  doctor,  ''  on  his  arrival  in  Java  from  Batavia,  was 
allowed  to  he  entirely  at  liberty,  till  within  a  day  or  twaof  being  put  on 
•board  the  Ce^aar  to  be  conveyea  to  England ;  and  whilst  at  larce  made  no 
attempt  to  esqape ;  but  became  violent  when  put  into  a  large  railed  bamboo 
•cage  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  from  the  island.    As  soon  as  he  felt 
himself  in  confinement,  he  took  the  rails  of  the  cage  into  his  hands,  and 
^shaking  them  violently,  endeavoured  to  break  them  in  pieces ;  but  finding 
ihat  they  did  not  yield  generally,  he  tried  them  separately ;  and,  havine 
idiscovered  one  weaker  than  the  rest,  worked  at  it  constantly  till  he  had 
lu*oken  it,  and  made  his  escape.    On  boardship  an  attempt  being  made  to 
^'^cure  him  by  a  chain  tied  to  a  strong  staple,  he  instantly  unfastened  it,  and 
j.^,  *\  cff  wi4h  the  chain  dragging  behind ;  but  finding  himself  embarrassed  by 
its  k  ^*^^'  ^  coiled  it  once  or  twice,  and  threw  it  over  his  shoulder.    This 
f^(}^^«  often  repeated;  and  when  he  found  that  it  would  not  remain  on 

his  shoi  ^1^>  '^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  mouth. 

€t  j^f^  r  feyeral  abortive  attempts  to  secure  him  more  effectually,  he  was 
allowed  to  'wftnder  fireely  about  the  ship,  and  soon  became  familiar  with  the 
sailors  and  surpassed  them  in  agility.  They  often  chased  him  about  the 
riggins,  and  ^^®  J^'™  frequent  opportunities  of  displaying  his  adroitness 
in  managing  .  ^  escape.  CJn  first  starting,  he  would  endeavour  to  outstrip 
his  pursuers  by  ^*^^^  speed ;  J)ut  when  much  pressed,  eluded  them  by  seizing 
a  W  rope,  and  wringing  out  of  their  reach.  At  other  times,  he  would 
patiently  wait  on  ti'^^*^^^'  ^^  *'  "^^  mast-head,  till  his  pursuers  almost 
touched  him,  and  t  ^^  suddenly  lower  himself  to  the  deck  by  any  rope 
that  was  near  him    or    ^^und  along  the  main-stay  from  one  mast  to  the  other, 

swinging  by  his  hand.  %  *«1  ^""T^Pf  *^^™  <>»«  PJ^"^  ^^^  ^{J^^',  '^^  "^t"^ 
woufl  o?ten  shake  the  n  V«  ^7  ^^'^^  ^«  clung  with  so  much  violence,  as  to 

make  me  fear  his  faUing    •  ^^  \^  f?«n<l  ™i,*^®  P^^^  ?^  ^'»  S'*^** 
could  not  be  easUy  overcc  "^^    ^^^  *»  *  P^^^  humour,  he  would  often 
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swing  within  arm's  length  of  his  pursuer^  uid>  having  struck  him  with  his 
hand,  throw  himself  from  him. 

'^  M^ilst  in  Java  he  lodged  in  a  large  tamarind-tree  near  my  dwelling, 
and  formed  a  bed  by  intertwining  the  small  branches,  and  covering  them 
with  leaves.  During  the  day,  he  wotdd  lie  with  his  head  projecting  beyond 
his  nest,  watching  whoever  might  pass  under ;  and  when  he  saw  any  one 
with  fruit,  would  descend  to  obtain  a  share  of  it.  He  always  retired  for  the 
night  at  sunset,  or  sooner  if  he  had  been  well  fed,  and  rose  with  the  e\m, 
and  visited  those  from  whom  he  habitually  received  food. 

"  Of  some  small  monkeys  on  board  from  Java,  he  took  little  notice,  whilst 
under  the  observation  of  the  persons  of  the  ship.  Once,  indeed,  he  openly 
attempted  to  throw  a  small  cage,  containing  three  of  them,  overboard; 
because,  probably,  he  had  seen  them  receive  food,  of  which  he  could 
obtain  no  part.  But  althoush  he  held  so  little  intercourse  with  them  when 
under  our  inspection,  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that,  he  was  less  indifferent 
to  their  society  when  free  from  our  observation ;  and  was  one  day  summoned 
to  the  tongallant-yard  of  the  mizen  mast  to  overlook  him  playing  wi^  a 
young  msle  monkey.  Lying  on  his  back,  partially  covered  witn  a  sail,  he 
for  some  time  contemplated,  with  great  gravity,  the  gambols  of  the  monkey, 
which  bounded  over  nim :  but  at  length  caught  him  by  the  tail,  and  tried 
to  envelope  him  in  his  covering.  The  monkey  seemed  to  dislike  his  con- 
finement, and  broke  from  him,  but  again  renewed  its  sambols,  and  although 
freouently  caught,  always  escaped.  The  intercourse,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  De  that  of  equals,  for  the  orang  outan^  never  condescended  to  romp  with 
the  monkey,  as  he  did  with  the  boys  of  the  ship.  Yet  the  monkeys  had 
evidently  a  great  jpredilection  for  his  company;  for  Tihenever  they  broke 
loose,  they  took  their  way  to  his  resting-place,  and  were  often  seen  lurking 
about  it,  or  creeping  chmdestinely  towards  him.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
gradation  in  their  intimacy :  as  tney  appeared  as  confidently  familiar  with 
him  when  first  observed,  as  at  the  dose  of  their  acquaintance. 

"  But  although  so  gentle  when  not  exceedingly  irritated,  the  orang  outang 
could  be  excited  to  violent  rage,  which  he  expressed  by  opening  his  mouth, 
showing  his  teeth,  and  seizing  and  biting  those  who  were  near  him.  Some- 
times, indeed,  he  seemed  almost  driven  to  desperation:  and,  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  committed  an  act,  which,  in  a  rational  being,  would  have  been 
called  the  threatening  of  suicide.  ^  If  repeatedly  refused  an  orange  when  he 
attempted  to  take  it,  he  would  shriek  violently,  and  swinging  furiously  about 
the  ropes,  then  return  and  endeavour  to  obtain  it;  if  again  refused,  he 
would  roll  for  some  time  like  an  angry  child  upon  the  deck,  uttering  the 
most  piercing  screams ;  and  then  suddenly  startmg  up,  rush  furiously  over 
the  side  of  the  ship  and  disappear.  On  first  witnessing  this  act,  we  thought 
that  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  sea ;  but,  on  a  search  being  made, 
found  him  concealed  under  the  chains. 

"  This  animal  neither  practises  the  grimaces  and  antics  of  other  monkeys, 
nor  possesses  their  perpetual  proneness  to  mischief.  Gravity,  approaching 
to  melancholy,  and  mildness,  were  sometimes  strongly  expressed  in  his 
countenance,  and  seem  to  be  the  characteristics  of  his  aisposition.  When 
he  first  came  among  strangers,  he  would  sit  for  hours  with  his  hand  upon 
his  head,  looking  pensively  at  all  around  him :  and  when  much  incommoded 
by  their  examination,  would  hide  himself  beneath  any  covering  that  was  at 
hand.  His  mildness  was  evinced  by  his  forbearance  under  injuries,  which 
were  grievous  before  he  was  excited  to  revenge :  but  he  always  avoided  those 
who  often  teased  him.  He  soon  became  strongly  attached  to  those  who 
kindly  used  him.  By  their  side  he  was  fond  of  sitting ;  and  getting  as  close 
as  possible  to  their  persons,  would  take  their  hands  between  his  ups,  and 
fly  to  them  for  protection.  From  the  boatswain  of  the  Alceste,  who  shared 
his  meals  with  him,  and  was  his  chief  favourite,  although  he  sometimes 
purloined  the  grog  and  the  biscuit  of  his  benefactor,  he  learned  to  eat 
with  a  spoon ;  and  might  be  often  seen  sitting  at  his  cabin  door,  ei\joying 
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hk  coltet,  tpoat^  tm^n^^am^sed  hy  Hb&ie  Who  dbsenred  hitn,  mA  wiA  t 
grotesque  and  sombre  air^  that  seemed  a  burlewltie  on  human  Mature. 

"  Next  to  the  boatswain^  I  W99,  perhaps,  his  most  intimate  acquaintance. 
He  would  always  follow  me  to  the  mast-head,  whither  I  often  went  fot 
the  sake  of  reading  apart  from  the  noise  of  the  ship ;  and,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  my  pocicets  contained  no  eatables^  would  lie  down  by  my 
side,  and  pulling  a  topsail  entirely  over  him,  peep  from  it  occasionally  to 
watch  my  movements. 

"  His  favourite  amusement  in  Java  was  in  swinj^ng  from  the  branches  of 
trees,  in  passing  from  one  to  another,  and  in  chmbing  over  the  roofs  of 
houses ;  on  board,  in  hanging  by  his  arms  fnm  the  ropes,  and  in  romping 
with  the  boys  of  the  ship.  He  would  entice  them  into  play  by  striking  tnem 
with  his  hand  as  they  passed,  and  bounding  from  them,  but  allowing  them 
t6  overtake  him,  ana  engage  in  a  mock  scuffle,  in  which  he  used  his  hands, 
feet,  and  mouth.  If  any  Conjecture  could  be  formed  f^om  these  frolics  of 
hi^  mode  of  attacking  an  adversary,  it  would  appear  to  be  his  fint  object 
to  throw  him  down,  then  to  secure  him  with  his  hands  and  feet,  and  then 
wound  him  with  his  teeth. 

•"  On  board  ship  he  commonly  slept  at  the  mast-head,  after  wrapping 
himself  in  a  sail.  In  making  his  bed,  he  used  the  greatest  pains  to  remove 
every  thing  out  of  his  wav,  that  might  render  the  surface  on  which  h^ 
intended  to  lie  uneven :  ana,  having  satisfied  himself  with  this  part  of  his 
arrangement,  spread  out  the  sail,  and  lyin^  down  upon  it  on  his  back,  drew 
it  over  his  body.  Sometimes  I  preoccupied  his  bed,  and  teased  him  by 
refusing  to  give  it  up.  On  these  occasions  he  would  endeavour  to  null  the 
sail  from  under  me,  or  to  force  me  from  it,  and  would  not  rest  till  I  had 
resigned  it.  If  it  were  large  enough  fbr  both,  he  would  quietly  He  by  my 
side.  If  all  the  sails  happened  to  be  set,  he  would  hunt  about  for  some 
other  covering,  and  either  steal  one  of  the  sailors'  jackets  or  shirts  that 
happened  to  be  drying,  or  empty  a  hammock  of  its  blankets.  Off  the  Cane 
of  Good  Hope  he  suffered  mucn  from  a  low  temperature,  especially  early 
in  the  morning,  when  he  would  descend  from  the  mast,  shuddering  with 
cold,  and  running  up  to  any  one  of  his  friends,  climb  into  their  arms,  and 
clasping  them  closely,  derive  warmth  from  their  persons,  screaming  violently 
at  any  attempt  to  remove  him. 

**  His  fooa  in  Java  was  chiefly  fruit,  especially  mangostans,  of  which  he 
was  extremely  fond.  He  also  sucked  eg^  with  voracity,  and  often  employed 
himself  in  seeking  them.  On  board  ship  his  diet  was  of  no  definite  kind. 
He  ate  readily  of  all  kinds  of  meat,  and  especially  raw  meat ;  was  very  fond 
of  bread,  but  always  preferred  fruit,  when  he  could  obtain  them. 

'^  His  beverage  in  Java  was  water ;  on  board  ship  it  was  as  diversified  as 
his  food.  He  preferred  coffee  and  tea,  but  would  readily  take  wine,  and 
exemplified  his  attachment  to  spirits  by  stealing  the  captain's  brandy  bottle. 
Since  his  arrival  in  London  he  nas  preferred  beer  and  milk  to  any  thing  else, 
but  drinks  wine  and  other  liquors. 

"  In  his  attempts  to  obtain  food,  he  afibrded  us  many  opportunities  of 
judging  of  his  sagacity  and  disposition.  He  was  always  very  impatient  to 
seize  it  when  held  out  to  him,  and  became  passionate  when  it  was  not  soon 
given  up ;  and  would  chase  a  person  all  over  the  lihip  to  obtain  it.  I  seldom 
came  upon  deck  without  sweetmeats  or  fruit  in  my  pocket,  and  could  never 
escape  his  vigilant  eye.  Sometimes  I  endeavoured  to  evade  him  by  ascending 
to  the  mast-nead,  but  was  always  overtaken  or  intercepted  in  ray  progress. 
^Vlien  he  came  up  with  me  on  the  shrouds,  he  would  secure  himself  by  one 
foot  to  the  ratlings,  and  confine  my  legs  widi  the  other  and  one  of  his  hands, 
while  he  rified  my  pockets.  If  he  found  it  impossible  to  overtake  mc,  he 
would  climb  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  loose  rigging,  and  then  drop 
suddenly  upon  me.  Or  if,  perceiving  his  intention,  I  attempted  to  descend, 
he  would  slide  down  a  rope,  and  meet  me  at  the  bottom  of  the  shrouds. 
Somethnes  I  fastened  an  orange  to  the  end  of  a  rope,  and  lowored  it  to  the 
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deck  ^m  the  mast-liead;  tnd  as  soon  ft«  he  attempted  to  seixe  it  drew  it 
rapidly  up.  After  being  seTeral  timet  foiled  iti  endeavouring  to  obtain  it 
by  direct  means,  he  altered  his  plan.  Ai^>earing  to  oar^  little  about  it,  he 
would  remove  to  some  distance,  and  ascend  the  rigging  very  leisurely  for 
some  time,  and  then  by  a  sudden  spring,  catch  the  rope  whicn  held  it.  If 
defeated  again  by  my  suddenly  Jerking  the  rop^  he  would  at  first  seem 
^uite  in  despair,  rdinquish  his  eflbrt,  and  rush  about  the  rigging,  screaming 
Yiolmtly.  But  he  would  always  return,  and  again  seisins  the  rope,  dis* 
r^ard  the  Jerk,  and  allow  it  to  run  through  his  hand  (ill  within  reach  of 
the  orange ;  but  if  again  foiled,  would  come  to  my  side,  and  taking  me  by 
Uie  arm,  confine  it  while  he  hauled  the  orange  up. 

"  I  have  seen  him  exhibit  violent  alarm  on  two  occasions  only,  when  he 
appeared  to  sedc  for  safety  in  gaining  as  hifh  an  elevation  as  possible.  On 
seeing  eight  large  turtles  brought  on  board,  whilst  the  Cesar  was  off  the 
Island  of  Ascension,  he  dimbed  with  all  possible  speed  to  a  higher  part 
of  the  ship  than  he  had  ever  before  reached,  and,  looking  down  upon  them, 
projected  his  l^og  lips  into  the  form  of  a  hog's  snout,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  a  sound  which  might  be  described  between  the  croaking  of  a  frog  and 
the  grunting  of  a  pig.  After  some  time  he  ventured  to  descend,  but 
with  great  caution,  peeping  continually  at  the  turtle,  but  could  not  be 
inducM  to  approadi  within  many  yards  of  them.  He  ran  to  the  same 
heigh^  and  uttering  the  same  sounds,  on  teeing  some  men  bathing  and 
splashing  in  the  sea ;  and  since  his  arrival  in  England  has  shown  nearly 
me  same  degree  of  fear  at  the  sight  of  a  live  tortoise." 

The  Delicacy  of  the  Marikina. — The  marikina  is  a  pretty  little 
animal  which  has  often  been  brought  into  Europe.  Its  elegant  form^  peaceful 
and  easy  motions,  beautiful  fur,  intelligent  physiognomy^  soft  voice,  and 
affectionate  disposition,  have  always  oonstituted  it  an  object  of  attraction. 

The  marikina,  or  silken  monkey,  can  be  preserved  in  European  climates 
only  by  the  utmost  care  in  suarain^  it  from  the  operation  of  atmospherie 
temperature.  The  cold  and  humidity  of  our  winters  are  fatally  injurious 
to  its  health.  Neatness  and  cleanliness  to  a  fastidious  degree,  are  consti- 
tutional traits  of  the  marikina,  and  the  ^eatest  possible  attention  must  be 
paid  to  it  in  this  way,  in  a  state  of  captivity.  The  slightest  degree  of  dirt 
annoys  them  beyond  measure,  they  lose  their  gaiety,  and  die  of  melancholy 
and  disgust.  They  are  animals  of  the  most  excessive  ddicacy,  and  it  it 
not  easy  to  procure  them  in  suitable  nourishment.  They  cannot  accustom 
themselves  to  live  alone,  and  solitude  is  pernicious  to  tnem  in  an  exact 

Eroportion  to  the  degree  of  tenderness  and  care  with  which  they  have  been 
abitually  treated.  The  most  certain  means  of  preserving  their  existenetj 
is  to  unite  them  to  other  individuids  of  their  own  spedet,  and  more  e^>edally 
to  those  of  an  opposite  sex.  They  will  soon  accustom  themsdvet  to  live  on 
milk,  biscuit,  &c,  but  mild  and  ripe  fruit  is  most  agreeable  to  their*  taste, 
which  to  a  certain  degree  is  also  insectivorous. 

The  Squireel  MoifKEv.-^The  squirrd  monkey  or  tit!  of  the  Orinoco 
{Simia  sciurea,  Linnsus).  This  very  pretty  little  animal  is  called  Bitscket" 
ickis  and  Bititenii'  by  diifoent  tribes  of  the  nattre  Americans.  The  ^r  is 
of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  and  the  animal  is  not  larger  than  the  last.  It 
exhales  a  slight  scent  of  musk.  The  physiognomy  may  be  called  infantine; 
with  the  same  expression  ot  innooenoe,  the  same  unruffled  smile,  the  same 
rapid  transition  from  Joy  to  sadness.  If  it  cannot  laugh,  the  peculiar  faculty 
of  man,  it  can  weep ;  and  when  its  fears  are  exdted,  the  eyes  become 
suddenly  sufiVised  with  tears,  and  it  seems  to  appeal  only  to  the  softer 
passions  for  impunity  and  protection.  Irritation  seems  almost  a  stranger 
to  it.  At  other  timet  all  itt  movementt  are  rapid,  light,  airy,  and  gracei^l. 
It  hat  a  habit  of  ttedfkstly  watching  the  mouth  of  a  person  while  speaking, 
and  if  it  be  aUowed  ta  sit  en  the  slumlder  irill  fluently  touch  the  lips, 
teeth,  or  tongue.    Like  many  of  the  small  AiB«rieaaaioiikeyt>  it  it  extreme]^ 
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fond  of  insects.  During  damp  or  cold  weather,  in  the  forest,  or  when  several 
of  these  animals  are  in  a  cage,  they  crowd  as  closely  together  as  possible, 
embrace  each  other  with  their  arms  and  with  the  tail,  which  seems  to  have 
induced  an  erroneous  idea  that  their  tail  is  prehensile.  They  ore  difficult  to 
domesticate,  and  fetch  a  considerable  price. 

Of  the  Mole. — But  it  is  the  parts  of  generation  which  are  chiefly 
remarkable  in  the  mole.  '^  Nature,'  says  Bufibn,  "  has  been  munificent, 
indeed,  to  this  animal,  in  bestowing  on  it,  as  it  were,  the  use  of  a  sixth 
sense.  It  possesses  a  remarkable  apparatus  of  reservoirs  and  vessels,  a  pro* 
digious  quantity  of  seminal  liquor,  enormous  testicles,  the  genital  member 
of  exceeding  length,  and  all  secretly  concealed  in  the  interior  of  the  animal, 
and,  consequently,  more  active  and  vivid.  The  mole  is,  in  this  respect, 
of  all  animals,  the  most  advantageously  gifted,  the  best  organized,  and 
must,  of  consequence,  possess  the  most  vivid  sensations." — ' —  -  - 

Of  all  animals,  the  mole  is,  probably,  the  most  advantageously  gifted  by 
nature.  With  the  exception  of  sight,  which  is  the  weakest  of  all  its  senses, 
because  it  is  the  least  exercised,  its  other  organs  possess  very  great  sensibility. 
Its  hearing  is  remarkably  fine,  its  touch  delicate,  and  its  sense  of  smellinir 
most  exquisite.  Its  skin  is  fine,  and  it  always  maintains  its  ''  embonpoint. 
Its  fore-limbs  are  terminated  by  hands  rather  than  feet  Its  strength  is 
very  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  its  body ;  and  it  possesses 
an  address,  in  addition  to  its  vigour,  that  accurately  directs  the  employment 
of  all  its  faculties.  -  -  -  -  — 

There  Is  no  animal  more  accustomed  to  labour  than  the  mole.  Its  means 
of  subsistence  are  dispensed  through  the  very  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  it  is 
continually  occupied  m  searching  them  out.  Long  alleys,  usually  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  in  depth  from  four  to  six  inches,  constitute 
the  evidence  of  its  laborious  life.  A  skilful  miner,  it  forms  its  galleries 
with  equal  art  and  activity.  Sometimes  it  only  raises  the  superficies  of  the 
soil,  and  sometimes  it  digs  deeper,  according  to  circumstances  and  tempera- 
ture. All  the  roads  which  it  opens  have  channels  of  inter-communication. 
According  as  it  digs,  it  throws  out  the  earth  which  it  detaches,  which  pro- 
duces these  little  domes  of  ejected  earth,  called  mole-hills.  If,  while  engaged 
in  its  excavations,  it  should  happen  to  be  disturbed,  it  does  not  attempt  to 
fly,  by  issuing  from  its  galleries,  but  buries  itself  in  the  earth,  by  means 
of  a  perpendicular  tunnel,  to  the  depth  of  nearly  two  feet.  If  its  channels 
of  communication  be  disarranged,  or  the  heaps  of  earth  which  it  has  formed, 
it  comes  instantly  to  repair  them.  The  mole  is  said  to  pant  and  blow,  when 
with  its  muzzle  and  paws  it  pushes  the  earth  to  a  mole-hill,  or  when  it 
forms  a  sort  of  oblong  vault  of  moveable  earth  in  the  place  where  its  track 
has  been  intercepted. 

The  male  of  this  species  is  lustier  and  more  vigorous  than  the  female. 
Its  labours  are  easily  recognised  from  the  volume  and  number  of  the  hillocks 
which  it  raises.  Those  of  the  female  are  smaller  and  less  numerous. 
Those  of  the  young  are  small,  imperfect,  of  a  zig-zag  form,  and  the  channels 
or  trenches  which  terminate  each  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surfkce 
of  the  soil.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  hours  of  labour  with  the  mole 
are  sunrise  and  sunset,  noon,  nine  in  the  morning,  and  nine  at  night. 

Of  the  Ursus  Candescens,  or  American  Bear. — ^An  instance  is 
recorded,  by  these  travellers,  of  the  tenacity  of  life  in  this  species.  An 
individual  received  five  balls  through  his  lungs,  and  five  other  wounds ;  not- 
withstanding which,  he  swam  more  than  half  across  a  river  to  a  sand-bar, 
and  survived  more  than  twenty  minutes.  He  weighed  between  ^ve  and  six 
hundred  pounds,  and  measured  eight  feet,  seven  inches  and  a  half,  from 
the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  hind-feet ;  ^ve  feet,  ten  inches,  and  a  half, 
round  the  breast ;  three  feet,  eleven  inches,  round  the  neck ;  one  foot, 
eleven  inches,  round  the  middle  of  the  fore-leg ;  and  his  claws,  ^ye  on 
each  foot,  were  four  inches  and  three-eighths  in  length.  A  specimen  of 
this  species  is  now  in  the  Tower. 
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-  Chakactce  of  the  South  American  Coati.— An  individnal  of  the 
jkwn-ooloured  variety  was  presented  to  the  French  menagerie  hy  General 
Cafarelli.  Though  very  tame,  it  would  never  leave  its  cage^  until  it  had 
tried  to  smell  out  every  olject  around.  When  its  distrust  was  ahated,  it 
would  traverse  the  apartment,  examining  every  comer  with  its  nose,  and 
putting  aside  with  its  paws  every  object  that  would  be  an  obstacle  in  the 
way.  At  first  it  would  not  permit  itself  to  be  touched,  but.  turned  and 
threatened  to  bite  when  any  one  put  his  hand  near  it.  But  as  soon  as  it 
was  given  something  to  eat,  it  became  perfectly  confident,  and  from  thii 
moment  received  all  the  caresses  which  were  bestowed  upon  it,  and  returned 
them  with  eagerness,  thrusting  its  long  muzzle  into  one's  sleeve,  under  the 
waistcoat,  and  uttering  a  little  soft  cry.  It  took  a  fancy  to  a  dog,  and  they 
both  slept  in  the  same  cage,  but  it  would  not  suffer  another  to  approach  it. 
When  it  scratched  itself  with  its  fore-paws,  it  often  made  use  of  both  at 
once ;  and  it  had  a  singular  custom  of  rubbing  the  base  of  its  tail  between 
the  palms  of  its  fore-paws,  an  action  that  appeared  quite  inexplicable.  In 
drinking  it  lapped  like  dogs,  and  it  was  fed  with  bread  and  soup.  When 
meat  was  given  to  it,  itVomd  tear  it  with  its  nails,  and  not  with  its  teeth,,  to 
reduce  it  to  small  pieces.  It  had  six  teats.  Before  it  came  to  the  menagerie 
it  enjoyed  complete  liberty,  and  would  run  through  haylofts  and  stables 
in  pursuit  of  mice  and  rats,  which  it  caught  with  great  dexterity.  It  would 
proceed  also  into  the  gardens  in  search  of  worms  and  snails. 

Of  the  Badger. — The  badgers  pass  a  great  part  of  their  time  under 
ground  in  burrows  which  they  dig  witn  much  dexterity.  Two  young  badgers 
were  seen  at  their  work  by  M.  F.  Cuvier ;  they  were  caught  in  the  burrow 
of  their  mother,  and  placed  in  a  fenced  yard.  They  soon  unpaved  it,  and 
made  a  burrow,  where  they  passed  an  entire  yc*r,  never  quitting  it  except 
by  niffht,  to  take  the  food  which  was  placed  within  their  reach.  From 
this,  they  were  transferred  into  a  moat,  surrounded  with  walls,  in  the  middle 
of  which  was  a  large  mound  of  earth.  These  animals  first  sought  all  round 
the  walls  for  a  place  in  which  they  could  dig.  Having  discovered  an  empty 
space  between  two  stones,  the  upper  of  which  was  projecting,  they  tried  to 
increase  it ;  but  as  it  was  rather  elevated,  and  they  were  obliffed  to  stand 
on  their  hind  feet  to  reach  it,  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  they  tore 
awav  the  plaster  and  stone  which  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of.  The  male 
would  then  several  times  lie  down  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  the  female 
mount  upon  his  body  to  reach  the  hole  more  easily,  which  she  was  trying 
to  augment.  Wlien  they  found  that  all  their  efiPorts  were  useless,  they 
recommenced  operations  under  another  large  stone,  the  only  one  in  the  place 
beside  the  former,  which  projected;  but  here  they  found  a  resistance  mndi 
they  could  not  overcome.  Tired  of  their  vain  attempts  on  the  side  of  the 
waUs,  under  projecting  stones,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  mound  of 
earth,  and  worked,  the  female  especially,  with  uncommon  ardour  and  per- 
severance. At  first  they  made  little  trenches  or  excavations  all  about  this 
mound,  and  fixed  themselves  exactly  opposite  the  place  where  they  had 
made  their  second  attempt  against  the  wall.  They  commenced  by  removing 
the  earth  with  their  nose,  tnen  they  made  use  of  their  fore>paws  to  dig  and 
fling  the  earth  backwards  between  Aeir  hind  legs.  When  this  was  accu-  ' 
muUted  to  a  certain  point,  they  threw  it  stUl  farther  with  their  hind-paws; 
and  finally,  when  the  most  distant  heap  of  earth  impeded  the  dearanoe 
they  were  making  from  the  hole,  thev  would  come  walking  backwards  to 
remove  it  still  farther,  making  use  both  of  their  hind  and  fore-paws  in  this 
operation ;  and  they  never  returned  to  work  at  their  burrow  imtil  they  had 
completely  removed  this  heap  of  mould  out  of  their  way.  One  of  these 
animals  would  often  lie  down  by  the  side  of  the  other  when  it  was  digging, 
and  seemed  to  annoy  it  as  much  in  its  labours  as  its  own  repose  must  nave 
been  disturbed  by  its  coadjutor.    During  the  nig^t  the  burrow  was  finish^. 

Op  thb  Grisok  {Fiverra  Vittata). — An  individual,  possessed  by  M.  F. 
Cuvier,  had,  notwithstanding  its  natural  ferocity,  nevermeless,  been  tamed 
Au«,  1827.  2  O 
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to  ft  T<sy  BfliifidffaMe  dM^eo.  )t  ^pewtd  ta  »o«gBii«  us  fiwga  in  pvd- 
pilv,  but  it  was  fond  of  play,  ud,  For  that  purpose,  all  oonien  wets  alike 
to  it  It  teemed  to  derive  pleasure  from  being  (troked  down  the  Iwdi  with 
th«  baud.  Wheu  invited  to  ^y,  it  would  turn  over,  return  witb  its  pava 
the  caicaaet  addressed  to  it,  bite  gently  the  fingers  it  could  seiae,  but  never 

..  1 — . ..  _„.„.^  them.    One  might  almost  hafe  imagined  that  it  feh 

ice  which  the  Am  was  capable  of  making,  and  pro- 

'  its  bite  accordingly,  when  it  meant  only  to  exproa 

ingers  of  a  person  without  seeing  them.     NeTettbdev 

I  its  ferocity  for  all  those  living  beino*  that  ooold 

en  when  satiated  with  food,  it  testified,  in  a  li*elT 

f  get^g  posGession  of  such  animals.     One  day,   it 

age  to  attack  a  lemur  that  was  wiUiin  reach,  which  it 

mortally  wounded.    Waefi  it  could  catch  a  bird,  it  killed  it  directly,  and 

laid  it  by  for  provision,  as  wss  its  custom  to  do  with  the  meU  it  receiTed, 

when  i%  liad  eaten  sufficiently. 

DsBCaiFTION    OF    TBI    YaoOUARE    Of    AzARA,     AND    THE    AutBICAN 

BiuNi. — This  animal  is  generally  identified  with  the  rooufette  de  Chili  of 
Bufibn,  and  the  Tiverra  oonepatl  of  Gmelin.  ft  is  described  at  length,  by 
Aaara,  as  an  inhabitatit  of  South  America,  and  generally  found  in  the  open 
country  rather  than  in  the  forests.  It  lives  on  insects,  eggs,  and  such  birds 
as  it  can  seize  by  aurprise.  Its  motion  is  gentle  and  gliding,  and  it 
caniM  ill  tail  horilontsUy.  It  will  not  nut  from  a  man;  and  indeed,  exhibit* 
no  signs  of  fear  at  the  sight  of  anv  animal,  Ikoweyer  powerful;  but  if 
it  poceive  itself  about  to  be  attacked,  it  curves  its  hack,  raises  its  h^ry 
twf  into  a  vertical  poaition,  and  then  ejects,  with  considerable  force,  ita 
urine,  which  is  mixed  witb  such  an  insupportabty  fetid  liquid,  produced 
by  certain  glands  for  the  purpose,  that  neither  man,  dog,  nor  any  animal, 
however  fierce,  will  venture  to  touch  it.  If  a  single  drop  of  uiis  most 
powerf^  liquid  fall  on  a  garment,  it  is  rendered  absolutely  useless;  for 
washing  it  twenty  times  over  will  not  destroy  its  horrible  stench,  which 
it  will  even  diShse  throughout  the  whole  house  in  which  it  is  kept.  Azara 
dedares  he  was  not  able  to  endure  the  di^^isting  stink  whidi  a  d<^  that 
had  received  it  from  the  yagouare  a  week  before,  communicated  to  some 
fimiiture,  although  lbs  dog  had  been  washed  and  scrubbed  with  sand  above 

This  animal  is  comparatively  slow  in  its  motions ;  for  althau«h  it  galkms 
ttCGWionally,  it  does  not  then  go  faster  than  a  roan.  It  digs  holes  In  the 
ground  for  retreat,  and  depoaita  ita  young  in  ihem.  Ita  fetid  urine,  when 
^fected  in  the  dark,  is  said  to  emit  a  pbos^oric  lighL 

When  thev  are  bunted,  it  appears  the  natives  irritate  tfaem  first  with  a 
hem  void  their  urine,  and  exhaust  dieir  means 
tpproach  by  suipriae,  and,  seizing  them  by  the 
m  by  it,  in  whioh  situation  tbcv  are  incapable 
iquor;  and  the  hunters  are  enaoled  to  destroy 
creted,  before  Aey  kill  and  akin  them.  When 
deprived  of  t^r  atrange  mode  of  annoyance 
domestfcaled.  .■■--- 
the  white  marlcs  of  the  finnale  fiffer  in  shape 
re  long  in  the  tail :  two^thirds,  from  their  root 
towards,  th^  are  white ;  the  remaining  third  of  each  hair  is  black. 

These  iox^nitic  animals  are  very  clumsy,  and  not  nearly  so  active  as  their 
owgenen ;  whence  a  certain  awkwardneaa,  resnlling  frttn  ifaeir  make,  vrfiich 
Biay  be  the  cause  of  (heir  being  |ir«vided  with  tbeb  singular  mode  of  defence  ; 
aiid  thus,  aa  tbor  means  of  fli^t  are  limited,  nature  has  supplied  them 
vith  powera  the  moat  efictval,  not  merely  for  aeU-defeaoe  and  preservation, 
but  MO  for  actual  aunoyatuie.  It  Ea  a  known  tut,  ihat  young  and  sporting 
doga,  unacquainted  wi^  their  quaUty,  aonoeinnta  iwtnnce  ufoa  than ;  but 
tbe  daah  as  fetid  Ii%uid  ia  mix  hok  j^tajitlf  Mmi  dun  t»  quit  Aa 
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at&nal ;  Qisj  fben  flig,  wMi  u^aaMe  i^rfnlBjMi  ^  4ie  .earth,  rdb  Arir 
nopea  into  it,  and  Bciat<:b  tiienueiTeg  lO  TJoleQlly  «t  the  same  time,  M  to 
produce  conBidaftUe  bleeding.  Tixej  ne  sddom  sppeased  SR  exiutnsted 
iriih  fatigue,  and  never  will  jmrsue  a  second  of  tbt  BBme  spedea.  Variiiiig 
aitd  baking  clothes  ie  ioairiBcient;  and  Mr.  %iiMer,  llie  owner  of  the  New 
York  MuEeum,  (as  Major  Bmi^h  atatea,)  had  a  set  of  dotbes  gpoBt,  whtdiy 
after  waahing,  were  hung  upon  the  roof  of  iis  liouse,  fnfi  flftjr  feet  Ugh, 
and  yet  could  be  very  distinctly  amelt  some  distance  off  in  the  atreets,  or 
the  square  ne»r  the  house.  On  one  occaaion,  as  fte  m^oi  was  traveUing  by 
the  coeeh,  the  vehicle  gained  ufxw  a  jkwok,  whidb  wne  attemptiiig  to  get 
diroagh  a  fence,  which  Anyothsr  mecies  woald  kvie  pMaed  inasMneMt; 
not  succeeding,  honercr,  in  its  enoearoun  b^bre  the  eotA  taag  up  antfa 
it,  it  emitted  tbe  meidiiiic  v^onr,  and,  byavia^ief  AetaB,  sentitra  tfaa 
•eat  of  die  driver,  next  to  whom  sal  a  ymmg  buxam  .Anericai  girl,  afl  nt 
wboae  clothes  were  completely  ruined  by  a  few  drops. 

J)£SCHIFTIOK    OTA    pACK    OP    DOOS:    PROV    9intCBEU/l    T'ATXLS  IN 

Athica. — "  Our  pack  of  dogi,"  aajn  iii>,  "  consisted  of  abopt  ftve-and- 
twenty  of  varioua  sorts  and  sizes.  This  varietv,  Aougb  not  dtogedier 
intentional,  as  I  was  obliged  to  take  any  that  could  beprocuredj  was  of  die 
greatest  service  on  such  an  expedition,  as  I  observed  tjiat  some  gave  notjce 
of  danger  in  one  way,  and  others  in  another.  Home  were  more  disposed  to 
watiA  against  men,  and  other  against  w3d  beasta ;  some  discovered  an  eneniT 
by  their  quiclmesa  of  hearing,  others  by  that  of  scent;  soijie  tor  speed  in 
pursuing  game ;  some  were  lueful  only  for  their  vigSance  and  bathing ;  and 
others  for  their  courage  in  holding  ferocioua  animals  at  bay.  So  large  s  peck 
was  not,  indeed,  mamtained  without  adding  greatly  to  our  care  and  trouble, 
i^  Bupplying  them  with  meat  and  water;  tor  it  was  sometimes  dSfflcnlt  to 
procure  for  them  enough  of  the  latter ;  bnt  Aeir  services  were  invaluable, 
often  conttibi  '  '  i""  ease,  by  t^dr  constant 

vigilance ;  as  r  could  ■pproach  us  at  nidit 

without  beiii{  drcumstances  could  render 

the  value  an  lepieuona  and  sensible,  as  a 

journey  throu  i^ild  beasts  of  almost  every 

dasa,  gave  cc  ;  the  strong  contrast  in  dieu 

habits,  betw£  ft  Sv  at  the  approach  of  jnaa, 

9n4  these  kin  i«otdiehanieAirace.     MTanj 

times  when  v  vi  where  those  have  fled  die 


■nt  we  appeared  in  sight,  have  I  turned  mv  eyes  towards  my  dogs  to 
admire  their  attachment,  and  have  felt  a  gretefdl  aSfectlon  foward«  them  f^ 

§  referring  our  sonetv  to  the  wild  liberty  of  oAer  quadrupeds.  Often,  in 
ie  midiue  of  die  nifait,  when  all  my  people  have  been  fiut  asleep  around 
the  fire,  have  I  stood  to  contemplate  these  faithfal  animals  lying  by  their 
side,  and  have  learned  to  esteem  them  for  their  social  inclination  to  monkUia. 
W'hcp  wandering  over  pathless  deserts,  oppressed  vritfi  vexation  and  dte6^ 
St  the  conduct  of  my  own  men,  I  have  turned  to  the^  as  my  onlv  Menii, 
and  felt  how  much  inferior  to  them  was  man  when  ictuated  *nly  by  f^ifid' 

The  fginiliirity  which  Bubaisls  between  tbia  animal  and  our  ovn  race, 
is  |0  common  to  almost  every  country  of  die  cloCe,  thftt  any  remark  ttpon 
it  must  acem  superfluous ;  but  I  cannot  avmd  believing  that  it  Is  the  uni-; 
veraality  of  the  fact  which  prevents  the  greater  part  of  mankind  from 
reflecting  duly  on  the  subject.  While  alpiOBt  every  other  quadruped  l^i^ 
man  as  its  most  formidable  enemy,  here  is  one  which  regards  nii^ri  aa  hb 
fpend.  We  jnust  not  miatake  the  nature  of  the  case:  it  Is  not  because  )ve 
tnivi  him  to  our  use,  and  have  made  choice  of  him  in  preference  to  other 
•nimals,  but  because  this  particular  species  feels  a  natural  d^ire  to  '*  JL 
U«eful  to  man,  and  from  spontapeous  impulse  attaches  i^elf  to  him.  W  ^ 
it  not  so,  we  ahould  see  in  varioua  countries  an  e^iid  fjlpitiarity  frith  T'jiiooa 
odier  quadrupeds;  according  to  die  habits,  the^  tul«,  or  ne  nririce  iS 
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different  nationB.  But  ererywhere  it  is  the  dog  only  takes  delight  in 
dating  with  U8>  in  sharing  our  ahode,  and  is  eyen  jealous  that  our  attention 
should  he  hestowed  on  him  alone :  it  is  he  who  knows  us  personally,  watches 
for  us,  and  warns  us  of  danger.  It  is  impossihle  for  the  naturalist,  when 
taking  a  survey  of  Uie  whole  animal  creation,  not  to  feel  a  conviction,  that 
this  friendship  between  two  creatures  so  different  from  each  other,  must  be 
the  result  of  tne  laws  of  nature ;  nor  can  the  humane  and  feeling  mind 
avoid  the  belief  that  kindness  to  those  imim<»1<y  from  which  he  derives  con- 
tinued and  essential  assistance,  is  part  of  his  moral  duty. 

Anecdote  of  a  Wolf. — The  wolf  is  one  of  those  ferodous  animals  in 
which  attachment  may  be  carried  to  the  greatest  extent>  and  which  presents 
us  with  one  of  the  most  singular  examples  of  the  devdopement  to  which 
the  desire  of  affisction  may  attain — a  desire  so  extraordinary,  that  it  has 
been  known  to  prevail,  in  this  animal,  over  every  other  necessity  of  his 
nature. 

The  individual,  instanced  by  M.  F.  Cuvier,  must  undoubtedly  have  been, 
naturally,  of  a  very  peculiar  msposition.  Brought  up  like  a  yoimg  dog,  he 
became  familiar  with  every  pcraon  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sedng.  He  ' 
would  follow  his  master  every  where,  seemed  to  suffer  much  from  his  absence, 
was  obedient  to  his  voice,  evinced,  invariably,  the  most  entire  submission, 
and  differed,  in  fact,  in  nothing,  from  the  tamest  of  domestic  dc^.  His 
master  bdng  obliged  to  travd,  made  a  present  of  him  to  the  Royal  Alenagerie 
at  Paris.  Here,  shut  up  in  his  compartment,  the  animal  remained  for 
many  weeks,  without  exhibiting  the  least  gaiety,  and  almost  without  eating. 
He  gradually,  however,  recovered ;  he  attadied  himself  to  his  keepers ;  and 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  past  affections,  when  his  master  returned,  after 
an  absence  of  eighteen  months.  At  the  very  first  word  which  he  pronounced, 
the  wolf,  who  dkl  not  see  him  in  the  crowd,  instantly  recognised  him,  and 
testified  his  joy  by  his  motions  and  his  cries.  Being  set  at  libertv,  he 
overwhelmed  his  old  fHend  with  caresses,  just  as  the  most  attachea  dog 
would  have  done  after  a  separation  of  a  few  days.  Unhappily,  his  master 
was  obliged  to  quit  him  a  second  time,  and  this  absence  was  again,  to  the 
poor  wolf,  the  cause  of  most  profound  regret.  But  time  allayed  his  grief. 
Three  years  dapsed,  and  Uie  wolf  was  living  very  comfortably  with  a  young 
do^,  which  had  been  given  to  him  as  a  companion.  After  this  space  of  time, 
wmdi  would  have  been  suffident  to  make  any  dog,  except  that  of  Ulysses, 
forget  his  master,  the  gentleman  again  returned.  It  was  evening,  all  waa 
shut  up,  and  the  eyes  of  the  animal  could  be  of  no  use  to  him ;  but  the 
voice  of  his  bdoved  roaster  was  not  effkced  from  his  memory ;  the  moment 
he  heard  it,  he  knew  it ;  he  answered,  by  cries,  indicative  of  the  most  im- 
patient desire;  and  when  the  obstade,  which  separated  them,  was  removed, 
his  cries  redoubled.  The  animal  rushed  forward,  placed  his  two  fore-feet  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  friend,  licked  every  part  of  nis  face,  and  threatened, 
with  his  teeth,  his  very  keepers,  who  approached,  and  to  whom,  an  instant 
before,  he  had  been  testifying  ti^e  warmest  affection.  Such  an  ei^oyment, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  was  succeeded  by  the  most  cruel  pain  to  the  poor 
animal.  Separation  again  was  necessary,  and  from  that  instant  the  wolf 
became  sad  and  immoveable;  he  refused  all  sustenance;  pined  away;  his 
hairs  bristled  up,  as  is  usiud  with  idl  dck  animals ;  at  the  end  of  debt 
days,  he  was  not  to  be  known,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend  his 
death.  His  heallh,  however,  became  re-established,  he  resumed  his  good 
condition  of  body,  and  brilliant  coat;  his  keepers  could  again  approach 
him,  but  he  would  not  endure  the  caresses  of  any  other  person ;  and  he 
answered  strangers  by  nothing  but  menaces. 

Such  is  the  redtal  of  a  sdentific  naturalist,  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the 
fac'^  which  he  relates,  and  who,  we  may  well  believe,  as  he  himself  asserts, 
lii^  exaggerated  nothing  in  his  account  of  them.  It  is  the  narrative,  not 
of  an  ignorimt  exhibitor,  or  an  amUtious  traveller,  but  of  a  philosopher, 
n^t  less  distinguiahed  for  his  patient  habits  of  obs^rntion  and  comparison. 
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than  for  the  sonndness  and  calmness  of  his  general  deductions.  We  dare 
not>  therefore,  refdse  it  a  particle  of  credit,  howevor  little  it  maj  agree 
with  the  popular  notions  concemii^  the  disposition  of  the  wolf,  and  the 
reports  of  travellers  concerning  it  But  this  species  has  hitherto  heen  known 
only  in  its  wild  state,  surrounded  with  enemies  and  dangers,  among  which 
no  feelings  could  be  developed,  but  those  of  fear,  hatred,  and  distrust. 
Certain  it  is,  that  dogs  suffered  to  run  wild  in  the  woods,  from  birth, 
become  just  as  savage  and  ferocious  as  wolves,  and  yet  we  cannot  suppose 
that  they  are  so  essentially.  So  true  is  it,  that  to  acquire  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  character  of  a  species,  of  its  ^ndemental  intellectual  quaJitiee, 
it  must  be  seen  tmder  every  circumstance  adapted  for  Uieir  manifestation. 


THEODORE  KORNER. 

Theodor  Koraera  Samtliche  Werke.    5  Bande.    Leiptig  18S5.    Siebente  Aniagt. 

The  Life  of  Carl  Theodore  Koroer,  (written  by  his  FalAier,)  with  Selections  from  hit 
Poems,  Tales,  and  Dramas.  Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  F.  RichardsoD»  Aqc 
thor  of  "  Poetic  Hours."    London.    Harst.     1827.    Two  Vols.  Sto. 

The  first  work  here  mentioned  is  the  seventh  edition,  which,  in  tha 
course  of  ten  years,  has  been  given  of  the  works  of  this  German  poet; 
besides  various  reprints  and  piracies  in  Austria,  Wirtemberg,  and  the 
duchy  of  Baden.     The  second  is  a  translation  of  parts  of  the  other 
Tery  recently  published  by  a  writer,  celebrated  for  the  universal  dif 
nsion  of  his  poetry,  in  an  edition  only  to  be  pdmsed  with  a  microscope 

Theodore  Korner  was  born  in  Dresden  on  the  7th  of  September 
1791,  of  highly  respectable  and  well-edncated  parents.  He  was  sicklf 
in  his  infancy,  and  this  ill-health  gave  him  a  certain  delicacy  and  sen 
sitiveness  which,  united  with  a  strong  will,  and  a  fervid  imagination 
formed  the  most  remarkable  traits  in  his  character.  By  degrees,  as 
his  frame,  through  a  judicious  physical  education,  acquired  vigour,  the 
rays  of  his  fine  genius  began  to  develope  themselves.  He  remained 
until  the  age  of  seventeen  under  his  paternal  roof,  where  he  had  every 
advantage  of  instruction.  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  the  first  poets 
whom  he  read,  their  works  being  in  highest  estimation  with  his  parents; 
and  by  these  the  spirit  of  poetry  was  early  awakened  in  him.  His 
parents,  not  perceiving  the  tendency  of  his  mind,  and  being  desirous 
to  place  their  son  in  some  useful  course  of  life,  sent  him  to  study  mi- 
neralogy, first  at  Fribourg,  then  at  Leipzig,  and  afterwards  at  Berlin. 
But  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences  ill  suitcKl  his  lyric  enthusiasm  ;  he 
neglected  his  prescribed  pursuits,  sought  the  company  of  congenial 
associates,  and  delighted  in  var3ring  his  occupations  alternately  with 
the  sword  and  with  the  lyre.  In  the  memoir  written  by  his  father,  this 
direction  of  his  mind  is,  however,  explained,  by  the  necessity  his  son 
lay  under  to  cultivate  some  science  as  a  profession.  The  youth  is 
there  said  voluntarily  to  have  chosen  the  profession  of  mining. 

For  some  years  that  martial  and  patriotic  spirit  had  been  diffusing 
itself  in  Germany,  among  men  of  ardent  minds,  which  broke  forth  so 
powerfully  aft«r  the  conflagration  of  Moscow.  The  war  of  1809,  be- 
tween Austria  and  France ;  the  revolt  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  the  hero- 
ism which  signalized  their  adherents ;  the  works  of  Jahn,  Arudt,  and 
Fichte,  had  inspired  the  hearts  of  the  young  with  an  intense  eagerness 
to  enter  at  once  into  open  conflict  with  the  French  oppressor.    What 


was  toFbe  tiM  liMvforisteof  tbefv  fiaecfmiitry  did  mt  eater  iniotheht 
thoughts:  th^  wfefe  deonpied  wboHy  By  one  deep  fe^Hogy— ]ii>erty  or 
death  !     Such  was  the  opeya^iotf  of  thi>  spirit,  that  in  the  tmiversHied 
tihe  students  were  more  addicted  to  duelling  thati  ever,  and  engaged  in 
trials  of  courage,  that  they  might  inure  themselves  to  danger,  and  ac- 
qaire  dexterity  in  the  use  of  those  arms  which  were  one  day  to  be  fatal 
to  the  enemies  of  their  country.     This  warlike,  restless,  and  turbulent 
spirit  could  not  fail'  to  aninmte  the  kearl  of  Korner ;  and  his  father,  a 
mild,  peaceable,  and  faithful  agent  to  the  king  of  Saxo«y,  perceiving 
that  his  soil'  Neglected  his  severer  studiesr,  yielded  himself  up  to 
the  delirations  of  poetry  and  martial  sports,  determined  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  university  and  send  hiito-  to  Vienna,  where  he  might  mo- 
derate his  impetuosity,  and  restrain  his  too  lively  disposition.     And 
although  his  father  gives  a  somewhat  drffdreut  complexion  to  the  mo- 
tives for  this  step,  it  ia  pretty  clear  from  bis  own  account,  thai  he 
dreaded  tiie  wild  and  mrectious  spirit  that  was  fermenting  in  the 
GeroNMi  universities. 

Of  all  capitals  in  the  world,  Vienna  is  the  one  most  calculated  to 
captivate  ui  ardent  and  poetic  mind.    In  London,  Paris,  or  Naples,  a 
young  poet  remains  isolated ;  society  divides  itself  into  small  circles ; 
the  individual  is  lost ;  his  works  alone  are  preserved,  and  the  social 
relations  have  little  influence  upon  his  mind.     In  Vienna,  the  state  of 
thiiBgs  i»  entirely  difi!drent :  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  social  feeling  ;r 
the  circles  are  more  ramified  and  connected  with  each  other ;  and  the 
man-  who  acquires  diaHnction  by  his  personal  graces,  or  his  talents^  is 
ahilo&t  deified  by  the  woteen,r  who  there  regulate  every  thing.     The 
ladies  of  Vienna  are  weH  educated,  sentimental,  and  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  the  beauty  of  nature  and  art ;    or^  in  other  words,  blue 
stockings,  while  still  young,  ardent,  and  lovely  ;  and  all  the  favours  of 
fortune  ave  hrvished  on  him,  who  can  adapt  himself  to  their  tastes. 
Theodore  Komer,^  youthful,  handsome,  and   of    good  family,  and 
moreover  endowed  with  talents  for  lively  poetry,  could  not  fail  to  be 
idolised  in  that  ca][Htai ;  and  he  rose  so  rsqpidly  into  notice,  that  in  a 
shdrt  time  he  was  appointed'  poet  to  the  court  theatre.     In  this  office 
he  wrote,  widiib  tiie  space  of  seventeen  months,  (his  father  says  fif- 
teen,) niany  comedies  and  operas,  and  two  tragedies :    of  their  merits 
we  shall  presently  take  occasion  to  speaks  But  amidst  these  allurements, 
and  in  the  joys  of  the  tender  passion,  which  attached  him  to  a  lovely 
yobng  womany  of  whom  even  his  father  cannot  speak  coldly,  the  free 
spirit,  and  the  lyric  enthusiasm  of  the  young  poet,  were  rather  sub- 
dued than  excited.     The  conflagration  of  Moscow  scattered  its  light- 
nings throu^out  all  G^ermany :  from  the  Oder  to  the  Adige,  from  the 
Banube  to  the  Rhine,  ft'om  mouth  to  mouth,  and  from  heart  to  heart, — 
wherever  a  manly  spirit  existed y— the  universal  exclamation  was,'^  Li- 
berty, or  death  !*'    Nor  were  those  words  ineffectual,  as  they  had  been 
in  t^e  late  revolts :  united  by  whfit  they  called  the  sacred  bonds  of 
virtue,  animated  by  a  true  love  of  their  country,  and  by  sincere  fidtfa 
in  the  sanctity  of  the  cause,  as  well  as  by  a  hearty  and  holy  spirit  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  the  Germans  voluntarily  brandished  their  swords, 
and  urged  on  their  princes  to  battle  against  the  o^^pressor  of  Burope. 
It  was  the  fight  of  the  people.    Korner  was  one  of  the  first  to  take 
the  field :  awl  witi^  the  lyi^  and  the  sword  to  contend  for  Uberty :  the 
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union  with  Urn  Itm  no  poetieal  fietion.  He  went  as  a  volnflteer  tn  tlvi 
corps  of  LiiztoW)  fbnght  with  energy  and  heroism,  and  being  womded 
by  a  mnsket-shot,  fell  dead  on  the  field  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Schwerin^  on  the  26th  of  Augast,  1819.  On  the  very  morning  of  his 
death  he  had  composed  the  song  <<  To  his  Sword/'  He  had  felt  fte*^ 
qoent  forebodings  of  his  death.  He  was  baried  by  his  comrades 
under  an  oak,  near  a  milestone  on  the  road  from  Liibelow  to  Dreikra^« 
His  parents  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  the  prince,  and  erected  a  mo- 
nument, on  which  are  sculptared  a  lyre  and  a  sword,  ornamented  with 
an  oaken  crown.  A  silent  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  brother,  whom  she 
tenderly  loved,  preyed  on  the  life  of  bis  sister  Emma  Sophia  I/tyuisa. 
She  survived  him  only  long  enough  to  paint  his  portrait,  and  to  make  a 
drawing  of  his  burial-place^ — where  now  she  herself  reposes. 

It  has  repeatedly  happened  to  many  men  of  great  genius,  either  for  a 
short  time,  or  for  their  whole  lives,  to  be  at  variance  with  themselves,  for 
want  of  having  sufficiently  ascertained  their  own  inclination,  and  the  kind 
of  study  most  congenial  to  them.    Thus,  Petrarch,  before  he  wrote  his 
immortal  sonnets,  had  fixed  his  mind  on  becoming  a  Latin  epic  poet ; 
and  among  the  Germans,  Klopstock,  with  a  genius  exclusively  lyrle 
and  elegiac,  sacrificed  almost  the  whole  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the 
Epopaea  and  the  drama.    Korner*s  dramatic  worlcs  are  entirely  the 
fruit  of  this  contrariety  between  a  talent  fer  lyric  composithm  and  the 
rage  for  shining  in  theatrical  productions.    We  ore  very  far  from 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Richardson  in  considering  them  his  highest  eilorts. 
Without  having  sufficiently  studied  the  dramatic  art  in  the  works  of 
the  Greek  poets,  and  in  those  of  Shakspeare  and  Gbethe ;  without  ac* 
quainting  himself  with  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  much  less  with 
the  prophetic  spirit  of  history ;  led  away  by  the  facility  of  versifying, 
and  of  imagining  some  scenes  in  which,  by  coupling  the  sentiments  of 
Schiller  Mdth  the  declamations  and  situations  of  Kotzebue,  he  wrote 
two  tragedies,  Zriny  and  Rosamund,  and  some  other  lachrymose 
dramas.    The  public  of  Vienna  applauded  them ;  and  these  applauses 
were  multiplied  an  hundred  fold  in  all  places  after  the  glorious  death 
which  he  died  for  his  country.    The  very  persons  who  were  capable  of 
deciding  that  these  two  tragedies  are  wholly  destitute  of  the  genuine 
constituents  of  poetry,  skill  in  plan,  truth  in  character,  and  ingenuity 
.     the  conduct  of  the  incidents,  still  maintained  that  in  him  Germany 
Y^^  ^t  a  great  dramatic  poet.    The  fact  is,  that  this  poet  chose  a 
nath  flUi**®  contrary  to  the  bent  of  his  genius.     As  the  Messiah  of 
kloBstock  p^'^ssesses  all  the  poetic  requisites  except  those  belonging  to 
the  epic  •  so  tl^^  theatrical  works  of  the  hero  and  poet  exhibit  many 
beauties*  but  not   ^^^^  ^^  tragedy.     In  the  most  imperfect  pieces, 
whether  mvenile  or  Sv^i^ilej  o^  ***«  J^^eat  dramatic  writers,  mav  be  dis- 
cerned a  peculiar  mannv^r  of  developing  the  passions  and  of  depicting 
character:    He  who  choo8:*5S  the  career  of  an  historic  poet,  begins,  in 
his  first  designs,  to  combine  some  groupe,  to  sketch  some  situation 
wholly  peculiar ;  and  if  he  delineate  a  landscape  or  a  portrait,  he  is 
sure  to  introduce,  a  figure  in  one,  »nd  an  attitude  in  the  other.    In  all 
the  dramatic  writings  of  K5mer,  we  do  not  find  one  original  trait  be- 
speaking in  hhu  a  talent  for  delineating  either  man  or  woman  with  the 
characteristic  physiognomy ;  or  for  disclosing  and  developing  a  single 
quality  of  the  human  heart.    Of  ttiat  grand  oonfBiJt  wbieh  man  has  to 
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sastain  with  hiniself  and  with  destiny,  of  those  mysteries  of  moral  life 
and  death,  of  the  virtue  which  is  disregarded  or  persecuted,  and  of  the 
vices  which  are  idolized  and  protected,  he  has  not  given  a  single  sketch. 
There  is  no  perceptible  symmetry  in  his  divisions  of  dramatic  action  ; 
no  unity  in  the  composition  or  colouring.  This,  and  not  his  violation  of 
the  things  called  the  rules  of  art,  is  the  cause  which,  in  our  view,  would 
l^ave  ever  tended  to  prevent  Korner  from  becoming  a  tragic  poet.  But 
the  present  question  is,  not  what  he  might  have  become,  but  what  he 
really  did  become. 

He  wrote,  as  we  have  said,  two  tragedies,  the  Zriny  and  Rosamund, 
with  other  dramas.  Of  the  first-mentioned  composition,  which  was 
highly  commended,  and  is  now  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son, the  following  is  the  outline. — Solyman  the  Great,  weary  and  ex- 
hausted, is  occupying  Belgrade:  he  feels  that  his  energies  begin  to  fail, 
and  he  consults  his  physician  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  many 
years  he  may  yet  live.  The  latter,  after  evading  the  question  for  some 
time,  answers,  that  if  he  will  allow  himself  repose,  he  may  prolong  his 
live  for  ten  years.  Desirous  of  accomplishing,  before  his  death,  his 
intention  to  subdue  Austria,  he  is  very  willing  to  sacrifice  nine  years, 
and  purposes  to  occupy  one  year  in  war.  He,  however,  summons  the 
grand  vizier,  and  communicates  his  design  first  to  him,  and  afterwards 
to  a  council  of  grandees.  In  this  council  is  discussed  the  plan  of  the 
war ;  and  during  the  formation  of  this  plan,  the  granaees  betray 
very  great  apprehensions. of  Nicholas  Zriny,  lord  of  Sigeth,  a  castle 
on  the  confines  of  Hungary,  and  propose  instantly  to  attack  Vienna, 
and  leave  Sigeth  to  itself.  Meantime  a  messenger  arrives  with 
intelligence  that  Zriny  is  in  Sigeth.  This  incites  the  grandees  to 
insist  still  more  strongly  on  the  prosecution  of  their  plan ;  but  the 
sultan,  in  his  pride,  is  disposed  first  to  storm  and  reduce  the  castle  to 
ashes,  and  thus  vanquish  the  enemy  most  dreaded:  he,  therefore,  gives 
orders  for  the  army  to  move  and  pass  the  Drau,  at  that  time  swoln 
with  the  rains  of  spring.  All  this  is  comprised  in  the  first  six  scenes  of 
the  first  act.  The  seventh  scene,  with  the  remainder  of  the  act,  passes 
in  the  castle  of  Sigeth.  The  Countess  Eva,  wife  of  the  hero  of  the  tra- 
gedy, is  seated  on  a  chair  neai*  a  window :  near  her  stands  her  daughter, 
looking  from  a  balcony  into  the  court.  The  girl,  Helena,  a  senti- 
mental love-sick  heroine  of  romance,  is  sighing  and  trembling ;  she  ^^ 
some  evil  forebodings  ;  the  whole  castle  is  soon  after  in  ag>tat*  -  .  .. 
appears  that  the  Turks  are  approaching,  and  that  affairs  are  'uecominff 
critical.  Helena,  enamoured  of  Juranitsch,  a  younr  Huncarian 
knight,  is  in  the  utmost  anxiety  concerning  him ;  the  ^^^h^-  MScnlAo 


her,  and  to  dispel  her  melancholy  tells  her  that  Zrin^  would  not  onnose 
her  nuptials,  as  he  prefers  a  hero  to  a  prince  for  h^^  son-in-law  Zrinv 
arrives,  and  endeavours  to  prepare  the  women,  against  the  impending 


commanded  by Mehmed  has  passed  the  Drau,  and  is  laying  waste  the 
whole  country  like  a  torrent.     Juranitsch  presents  himself  in  arms  be- 
fore Zriny;  the  ladies  tremble ;  before  he  takes  leave,  he  demands  He- 
lena in  marriage.     Zriny  promises  her  hand  to  him  who  shall  be  victo-  • 
rious.    Tb^  enamoured  youth  hastens  to  the  battle ;  Helena  swoons ; 
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the  curtaiii  falls.  The  second  Act  commences  with  a  sentimental  scene. 
Eva  and  Helena  are  together  in  the  same  hall  in  which  we  first  saw 
them,  The  mother  endeavours  to  assuage  the  hitter  grief  of  the  sigh-* 
ing  girl,  and  teaches  her  what  ought  to  he  the  duty  of  a  hero's  wife ;  the 
passage  that  follows,  after  showing  what  must  be  the  life  of  a  lady 
whose  hushand  passes  his  days  in  the  tranquil  and  uniform  routine  of 
domestic  and  civil  society,  describes  the  condition  of  her  who  is  married 
to  a  hero : — 

**  Thou  yet  must  learn  to  conquer  thy  weak  heart. 
If  thou,  indeed,  woulds't  be  a  hero'  g  bride. 
And  wear  the  wreath  that  crowns  a  life  like  her's. 
Full  many  a  transport  feels  the  f^oor  man's  wife. 
Who,  peaceful  in  the  hut  by  la'oour  eam'd. 
Doth  snare  with  him  the  fetter  g  of  their  life  ; 
And  when  their  bams  and  cuf /boards  all  are  fill'd. 
And  produce  hath  repaid  thej.r  weary  toil. 
While  fortune  bears  them  prosperous  on  her  tide. 
And  heaves  their  joyous  vessel  on  her  keel. 
Then  she  rejoices  in  her  well-paid  labour. 
And  in  the  eyes  oi  her  deKghted  spouse. 
And  in  the  hvely  faces  of  her  children. 
As  they  divert  tliem  with  their  varied  gifts. 
Life  blooms  for  ber  all  tranquil  and  serene. 
And  sweet  enjoyment  reconcilrjs  her  lot ! 
But  otherwise  must  be  that  woman's  breasr 
Who  twines  ber  ivy-blossoms  of  a£[ect£on 
Around  the  oak-stem  of  a  hero's  love  ; 
Each  favourable  moment  she  miist  seize, 
And  must  retain  it  as  her  highest  good  ; 
Her  life  must  ever  float  'twixt  joy  and  sorrow^ 
'Twixt  pains  of  hell  arid  h^hest  blias  of  heaven ! 
And  if  her  hero,  for  ^als  country's  freedom. 
Would  rashlv  tear  him  from  her  arms  of  love, 
Oflbring  his  brave  'breast  to  the  murderous  steel. 
She  must  confid:e  in  Heaven  and  in  his  valour. 
And  prize  his  honour  dearer  than  his  life ! 

Richardson's  Translaium. 

This  lyrical  animation  quickly  subsides  into  tumid   declamation 

and  sentimental  hyper^oole.     Amidst  these  tender  discourses  of  the 

ladies  Zriny  arrives,  8,nd  tells  them  that  he  has  sent  messengers  to  the 

emperor,  to  claim  aid  against  the  menacing  host  of  Turks  that  are 

approaching.     The  %om  of  the  castle  sounds ;  a  cloud  of  dust  is  seen 

in  the  distance;  soon  afterwards  is  heard  the  trampling  of  cavalry; 

J^uranitsch  approaches,  loaded  with  hostile  spoils.     Alapi  relates  the 

vit'tory  over  Mehmed,  and  describes  the  valour  of  Helena's  lover. 

ZriOy  summons  the  youthful  pair,  and  joins  their  hands  with  paternal 

benCi  dictions.     The  sound  of  the  horn  announce  the  arrival  of  a  new 

messe.  "ger ;  this  is  the  Count  Vilacky,  who  brings  a  letter  from  the 

emperc  ^r>  containing  orders  for  maintaining  the  assault  against  the 

enemy     to  restrain  his   fury,   without  waiting   for  succours.     Zriny 

resolves  .  ^^  sacrifice  himself  and  his  wife  for  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 

The  mom.  '►logue  of  Zriny,  in  which  he  expresses  his  sentiments,  could 

not  fail  to     merit  the  applauses  of  the  court  and  people  of  Vienna. 

But  most  a  ssuredly,  if  it  be  decorous  to  die  for  our  country  and  for 

liberty,,  if  th  ^  sacrifice  of  a  man's  person  and  family  be  highly  honour- 
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able  when  he  makes  it  in  defence  of  the  moat  sacred  riglits ;  it  is,  09 
the  other  hand,  the  most  foolish  of  actions  to  fight  for  a  foreign  despot^ 
and  to  sacrifice  life  to  perpetuate  the  slavery  of  his  native  land;  or  to 
sell  himself,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  him,  to  the  factitious  idol  of 
imperial  majesty.  All  is  prepared  for  defence;  Vilacky  demands 
that  the  ladies  be  placed  in  security  ;  they  choose  to  share  the  perils  of 
the  knights ;  Zriiiy  retires  with  his  own  people  and  with  his  wife : 
Juranitsch  and  Helena  are  left  together;  a  dialogue  between  them, 
full  of  love  and  heroi.sm,and  a  Petrarchal  twnnet  from  the  young  lady, 
form  the  materials  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  scenes.  The  knights  are 
assembled  in  the  court- yard  of  the  castle ;  Zriny  soon  arrives  among 
them,  reads  the  emperor's  letter,  and  having  prescribed  to  them  the 
severest  rules  of  military  discipline,  swears,  in  their  presence,  that  he 
will  be  faithful  to  his  sovtweign  unto  death.  They  all  repeat  this 
oath ;  and  thus  ends  the  sect>nd  act. 

The  first  assault  having  failed,  the  captain?  of  Solyman  wished  to 
sound  a  retreat ;  he  alone  is  disposed  to  overcome  resistance  by  force. 
Vilacky,  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  is  brought  before  him :  this 
youth,  fired  with  noble  ardour,  does  not  bend  in  the  presence  of  the 
sultan,  whom  the  poet  in  his  allegory  supposes  to  represent  Napoleon. 
This  scene,  full  of  fulnitnatrag  attacks  oh  the  hero  of  the  age,  is  the 
best  in  the  tragedy.     The  sultan  desires  to  knotv  the  state   of  the 
fortress.    Vilacky  answers,  that  against  those  walls  the  fury  of  his 
fortune    will    be  broken.      "  Vain  resistance,"    exclaims  Solyman ; 
"  mariners,  who  senselessly'  navigate  against  the  stream  amidst  rocks 
and  precipices,  sufier  shif  iwreck  ;   the  whirlpool  swallows   them  up  ; 
and  time  forgets  the  very  (lound  of  their  names.'* — ^  No,"  answ'^ers  the 
knight;  "  their  names  survive  and  shine  amidst  the  storms  of  *ime, 
like  an  eternal  star,  to  all  posterity.    Can  greatness  consist  in  ruling  .^ 
an  imperial  conqueror  ov*r  a  subjugated  and  prostrate  world;  believe 
me,  there  is  a  glory  still'  more  sublime^. ;  that  of  sacrificing  ourselves 
for  the  liberty  of  our  country,  and  0/  perishing  in   battle  when  a 
destructive  meteor  menaces  in  thunder  t(f  annihilate  the  spheres  of 
society.     Thee,  Solyman,  will  posterity  jud^'^e :  thou  wilt  be  branded 
with  infamy  and  denounced  as  a  tyrant.    I  te  U  thee  this." 

The  sultan,  as  if  in  disdain,  is  disposed  ^to  spare  bis  life ;  and 
Vilacky,  to  show  how  little  he  values  it,  tears  01?  the  bandages  of  his 
wounds,  and  falls  into  a  swoon.     The  Grand  Turk  orders  him  to  be 
taken  up  and  carried  away ;  then  reflecting  on  tine  losses  incurred  in 
the  passage  of  the  Drau,  and  in  the  attack  of  the  fortress,  resolves  to 
send  one  of  his  grandees  into  the  castle  to  treat   for  its  surrender, 
with  the  offer  of  Croatia  to  Zriny,  as  an  equivalent.     Meanwhile  thf^ 
knights,  assembled  in  council  at  the  castle,  are  deliberating  wheth'ar 
they  shall  defend  or  burn  the  town  ;  they  determine  t(^  burn  it;  and  the 
requisite  orders  are  given  for  this  to  be  done  on  the  fiirst  signal.     '  fhe 
envoy  of  the  Turks  is  announced,  and  introduced  to  Zriny.     F.very 
one  naturally  imagines  that  his  proposals  must  fail ;  the  chief  r  ejects 
them ;  and  to  show  that  even  the  women  in  Sigeth  ore  heroir  les,  he 
summons  them  into  the  presence  of  the  Turk,  and  repeats  befo  re  them 
his  assurance,  that  the  wives  and  the  mistresses  of  the  ly  aroes  will 
follow  them  to  death.     These  scenes  are  too  full  of  declav  lation  and 
h^oico-sentimental  conceits,  to  derive  any  increafie  of  effect  t  from  the 
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lifktei  ba]b#h]elk  tve  tiumnr  t«  set  ftrer  lo  tte  towau'  The  ciirttfhi 
falls. 

The  fourthf  act  opeBs  in  the  tent  ef  the  stiltan;  he  is  grieron^ 
sick ;  the  physicians  almost  despair  of  his  life ;  as  his  strength  hasr 
visibly  decliDed  since  Zriny's  decisive  answer  was  eommunicated.  The 
news  that  Gyula  has  surrendered^  serves  only  to  pluDge  him  in  deeper 
grief,  and  augment  his  desire  to  possess  himself  of  8igeth.  Hearing 
that  through  Hamsa  Bog's  feult  the  bridge  over  the  Dran  havbees  con- 
structed too  late,  and  that  bis  allien  have  thus  been  prevented  from 
joining  him,  he  is  inflamed  with  wrath.  The  offender  must  expiate  the 
fault  by  the  loss  of  his  head^  The  prince  becomes  more  and  more 
enfeebled.  The  last  day  is  arrived ;  the  anniversary  of  mafny  of  hh 
victories — the  last  day  of  Zriny.  Another  assault  commences,  and 
is  bravely  repelled ;  a^iother  is  attended  with  the  same  result ;  the 
strength  of  Solyman,  though  not  his  ill-will,  begins  to  fail ;  he  orders  ti 
third  attack,  even  should  it  cost  thousands  of  lives,  and  seas  of  blood. 
A  captain  who  advises  him  to  desist  he  kills  with  his  dagger.  Thisi  i^ 
his  last  murder ;  he  orders  another  assault,  and  dies. 

The  grandees  agree  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  army ;  to  send 
secret  messengers  to  the  heir-apparent,  and  meanwile  to  destroy 
Sif(eth,  and  retreat.  In  the  eatftle  of  Sigeth  there  is  a  want  6f  forces 
and  of  provisions;  the  women  are  conducted  to  a  subterranean  vault, 
where  the  mother  and  daughter  may  be  more  secure  from  the  impending 
ruin.  A  pathetic  speech  of  the  heroine  is  interrupted  by  Zriny,  who^ 
comes  to  visit  her  with  Juracnitsch,  and  to  inform  her  that  the  assault 
has  been  valiantly  repelled  ;  but  that  further  resistance  being  useless,  it 
is  necessary  to  die,  either  under  the  ruins  of  the  castle  or  amidst  the 
flames,  or  in  a  sortie  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  Zriny  prefers  th^ 
]ast»  as  the  most  glorious  death  ;  and  being  resolved  to  die  fighting, 
he  determines  to  confide  his  wife  and  daughter  to  Juranitseh,  that  he 
may  conduct  them  by  secret  paths  to  a  place  of  safety.  Juranitseh 
wishes  to  die  by  the  side  of  the  hero ;  it  is  through  him  that  the  mag- 
naiUBiotts  heart  of  Komer  speaks,  and  declares  what  he  himself  fn 
the  hour  of  his  country's  danger  willed  to  do,  and  was  capable  of 
doing ;  lie  says : — 

*^  In  the  first  place  I  must  pay  to  my  countrymen  the  great  tribute ; 
my  heart !  my  love !  soul  of  my  soul !  I  am  thine,  gentle  spouse,  and 
shall  be  thine  to  all:  eternity ;  but  that  which  is  called  life,  this  span 
of  time  during  which  I  still  breathe  os  this  terrestrial  globe,  belongs  to 
our  country." 

Zriay  assents  to  the  wish  of  Juranitseh^  and  orders  that  Scherenk, 
with  two  faithful  servants,  shall  accompany  the  women ;  but  they  ^- 
fttse  to  go ;  their  intention  is  to  die  by  the  side  of  tho^  who  possess 
their  love.  '<  Let  us  die,"  says  Helena :  "  what  cheer  can  the  sun  g^ve 
to  us  ?  eternal  night  darkens  the  eye  of  sorrow :  let  us  die  near  yon, 
and  pass  together  from  the  night  i;Hiieh  oppresses  us ;  let  us  pass  in 
eternal  love  to  eternal  hfe"  The  knights  cease  to  oppose  them, 
and  they  all  prepare  to  meet  death  together.  In  the  fifth  act,  Zrin^ 
appears  in  a  knig^y  garb  which  he  wore  on  th&  day  of  his  marriage ; 
the  feuthful  warden  of  the  oastle,  Scherenk,  weeps  on  seeing  the 
dawn  of  the  hero's  last  day  ^  Zriny  orders  him  to  bring  his  swords, 
that  ha  aiay  dhooae  the  favmiritia  one  \  ike  waivdtfn  depails^^  and  ibt 
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bero  is  left  alone.  His  soliloquy  is  a  poem  in  ottara  rima,  too  ten- 
der and  sentimental  to  fonn  part  of  a  tragedy,  but,  as  an  ode, 
most  sweet  and  full  of  animation.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  ef- 
fective if  it  were  not  vitiated  by  some  sententious  conceits.  Scbe- 
renk  returns  with  the  swords,  and  Zriny  chooses  that  which  was 
given  to  him  by  his  father  when  he  first  went  to  the  wars.  Witb 
this  sword,  and  without  cuirass,  he  is  determined  to  confront  the 
ferocious  enemy.  The  ladies  and  the  knights  arrive;  the  leave- 
taking  is  too  long  and  theatrical ;  they  all  depart,  except  Juranitsch 
and  Helena.  This  scene  is  a  bad  and  repulsive  imitation  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  Emilia  Galotti.  It  is  an  absurdity,  contrary  to  all 
truth,  and  offensive  to  every  feeling,  to  place  in  public  view,  with 
all  the  florid  ornaments  of  romantic  and  lyric  diction,  a  young  girl 
demanding  to  be  killed  by  her  lover;  and  to  represent  him  not 
with  a  holy  enthusiasm  plunging  the  dagger  in  her  bosom,  but  amidst 
kisses  and  caresses,  and  endearing  speeches,  inflicting  the  fatal  blow ; 
and  inhaling  her  last  sighs  with  kisses  while  dying,  she  utters  these 
words : — 

"  Thank  thee,  oh !  thank  thee,  for  this  sweet,  sweet  death ; 
Let  me  not  wait  thee  long ! — Yet  one  kiss  more ! 
And  with  this  kiss  my  spirit  fles  to  heaven ! "  ^Dits* 

Juranitsch,  having  sealed  the  fatal  blow  with  a  kiss,  has  still  forti- 
tude to  stand  near  her,  and  to  exclaim:  ^^  Adieu,  adieu,  my  sweet 
wife  !  " — and  then,  hearing  the  trumpets  sound  to  arms,  he  takes  up 
the  beloved  corse,  places  it  in  a  niche,  and  makes  a  speech  over  it. 

All  the  knights,  together  with  Zriny  and  his  wife,  bearing  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands,  and  the  Hungarians  with  their  banners,  are  in 
the  court-yard  at  the  castle.  Zriny  makes  a  long  emphatic  harangue 
to  the  warriors,  who  all  exclaim:  "  Lead  us  on,  sir;  we  are  ready.*' 
Juranitsch  arrives :  "  Where  is  Helena  V  asks  Zriny.  "  In  her  country,** 
answers  the  knight ;  ^'  the  angel  of  death  has  joined  our  souls.  Come, 
let  us  go  to  the  battle.  Lady,  a  parting  kiss  V*  Eva  is  resolved  to 
see  the  contest  from  the  battlements,  and  then  blow  up  the  tower  with 
gunpowder,  and  lay  the  castle  in  ruins.  The  Turkish  drums  and 
cymbals  are  heard  to  give  signal  of  onset.  Jruanitsch  waves  the 
banner ;  Zriny  unsheaths  his  sword,  the  trumpets  sound,  and  the  he- 
roes sally  forth. 

f  The  scene  changes ;  flames  are  seen  devouring  the  ancient  castle  ; 
farther  behind  is  seen  the  new  castle,  with  the  draw-bridge  raised. 
The  din  of  the  trumpets  and  drums,  and  the  shouts  of  the  Turks  in 
making  their  furious  assault,  rend  the  air.  The  bridge  is  lowered  by 
two  cannon  shots  ;  the  Hungarians  rush  on  the  enemy ;  Juranitsch  ad- 
vances with  the  flag,  followed  by  Zriny,  and  the  other  knights  and 
soldiers.  On  the  walls  of  the  castle,  near  the  powder-tower,  stands 
Eva,  with  a  burning  torch.  The  combat  is  sanguinary ;  Juranitsch 
falls  first,  after  him  Zriny.  Eva  casts  the  torch  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tower,  and  with  a  terrible  explosion  the  castle  is  blown  up.  Thus  ends 
the  tragedy. 

The  reader  may  now  judge  whether  Komer  had  the  slightest  talent 
for  tragic  composition.  All  is  effected  rather  for  the  eye  than  for  the 
mind ;  the  characters  are  insipid,  the  situations  unnatural,  the  deve- 
lopment forced;  and  the  different  scenes  remind  us  alternately  of 
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Goetz  Ton  Berlichiogeiiy  and  Giovanna  of  Montfaucon ;  while  the 
thoughts  and  language  bring  to  recollection  the  style  of  Schiller. 
That  which  is  really  good  in  the  tragedy  is  the  heroic  and  lyric  fire, 
which  shines  through  the  clouds  of  an  ill-digested  drama,  in  which 
there  is  neither  plot  nor  denoHement  The  whole  might  be  comprised 
in  one  act. 

The  Rosamund,  the  Toni,  the  Hedwig,  and  the  Joseph  Heyderich*, 
are  of  the  same  kind  of  sentimental  spectacle,  void  of  truth  and  of 
genuine  art. 

Nor  was  Korner  less  unfortunate  in  epic  than  in  dramatic  composi- 
tion, if  we  may  judge  from  his  Letters  of  Villa  Rosa,  and  from  his  Bo- 
hemian novel,  Hans  Heilins  Roch's.  The  Letters  of  Villa  Rosa  are 
sentimental  effusions,  in  the  manner  of  Augustus  La  Fontaine,  without 
the  clearness  of  style  and  originality  of  colouring  which  can  give  life 
to  such  recitals. 

Korner  was  much  happier  in  treating  burlesque  subjects ;  though 
his  little  comedies  do  not  display  the  acute  and  satirical  spiiit  of  Aris- 
tophanes ;  or  the  humour,  the  richness,  the  marvellous  combinations  of 
Shakspeare  ;  or  the  judicious  management  of  Moli^re.  His  sphere  is 
that  of  pleasant  and  innocent  raillery,  juvenile  boldness,  and  girlish 
artfulness.  The  intrigue  is  laughable,  the  dialogue  easy,  the  verse 
smooth ;  but  the  development  rather  strained,  and  the  ridicule  over- 
charged. But  he  wrote  for  the  people  of  Vienna,  to  please  whom,  the 
jests  must  not  be  too  subtile.     These  little  comedies  are — 

1st.  The  Wife. — A  rich  widower  of  sixty  wishes  to  marry  a  young, 
beautiful,  but  poor  girl,  whom  he  believes  to  be  a  creature  of  thorough 
innocence  and  simplicity — a  very  dove.  He  arrives  with  his  beloved  at 
an  inn,  to  meet  a  son,  whom,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  had  sent 
to  be  educated  by  a  pious  relation,  without  ever  having  seen  him. 
This  youth  arrives  at  the  inn,  without  knowing  his  father  or  his  fu- 
ture step-mother.  He  hears  her  sing,  and  boldly  enters  her  apart- 
ment, but  she  repels  him  ;  the  father  approaches,  and  taking  him  for 
a  rival,  begins  to  abuse  him,  and  receives  various  mockeries  in  return. 
The  one  jealous^  and  the  other  in  love,  are  each  anxious  to  carry  away 
the  prize.  This  contest  soon  ripens  into  an  open  quarrel,  and  they 
challenge  each  other.  The  accident  of  a  letter  makes  a  discovery, 
and  the  old  gentleman  surrenders  his  intended  to  his  son. 

2d.  The  Green  Domino. — Two  friends,  Mana  and  Paulina,  the 
former  of  whom  is  promised  by  her  parents  in  marriage  to  the  brother 
of  the  other,  who  is  not  yet  known  to  his  betrothed,  have  been  at  a 
ball,  in  which  a  mask  wearing  a  green  domino  has  made  a  thousand 
protestations  of  love  to  Maria.  Paulina  employs  every  feminine  art  to 
discover  if  her  friend  has  opened  her  heart  to  the  lover,  and  she  is 
equally  intent  on  keeping  her  flame  concealed  ;  but  as  neither  love  nor 
fire  can  be  hidden,  she  unconsciously  betrays  her  secret.  Paulina,  who 
is  well  aware  that  the  brother  and  the  mask  are  one  and  the  same  person, 
pretends  to  know  nothing  about  it;  and  to  ascertain  more  clearly,  the 
sentiments  of  her  friend,  she  goes  away,  and  returning  disguised  as  a 
youth,  makes  to  Maria  all  the  foolish,  stupid,  and  affected  grimaces 
peculiar  to  the  fpps  of  Vienna.    Maria,  who  had  expected  that  the 
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masjc  would  prove  a  genteel,  fiandsome  youth,  fttB  of  manly  TirtnesL 
on  beholding  this  little  beardless  coxcomb  abandons  all  her  expec- 
tations, and  dismisses  him  with  contempt.  Paulina  pretends  t6  go 
away^  but  soon  returns,  and  rereals  to  her  friend  and  sister  the  agree- 
able deception. 

3d-  The  Watchman.— tA  whimsical  comedy,  somewhat  of  the  same 
class  with  that  called  Life  in  London.  A  watchman  of  a  small  German 
town  has  a  pretty  ward,who  might  well  pass  for  his  grand-daughter,  and 
of  whom  he  is  violently  enamoured.  He  guards  her  with  the  greatest 
care,  day  and  night ;  but  she,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  old 
dragon  who  has  not  quite  an  hundred  eyes,  and  is  moreover  rather  obtuse 
of  intellect,  is  engaged  to  a  young  lawyer,  who  would  gladly  make  her 
his  wife,  but  cannot.  Fortunately  a  former  fellow-student  of  his,  at 
the  university,  a  young  man  of  agreeable  manners,  and  a  great  inventor 
of  stratagems,  comes  to  visit  him,  and  undertakes  to  lead  the  girl 
away  from  the  custody  of  the  old  ape.  Opposite,  and  very  near  the 
mansion  of  the  burgomaster,  is  a  small  house,  from  which  any  thing 
may  be  very  easily  introduced  through  the  window.  By  means  of  a 
handsome  present,  they  persuade  the  guardian  to  ascend  at  night,  by 
means  of  a  ladder,  to  the  top  of  this  small  house,  and  place  some 
flowers  in  the  window  of  the  burgomaster's  daughter,  supposed  to  be 
in  love  with  one  of  them.  In  the  evening,  the  good  man  goes  up  to 
the  house-top,  and  meanwhile  one  of  the  friends  takes  the  young 
ward  under  his  arm,  and  the  other  removes  the  ladder  by  which  the 
watchman  had  ascended.  Perceivifig  the  trick  when  it  is  too  late,  he 
sounds  his  horn  so  loudly  as  to  awake  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Some 
believe  him  drunk,  others  think  him  mad;  Thus,  amidst  the  curses  of 
the  neighbours,  the  threats  of  the  burgomaster,  and  the  noise  of  the 
horn,  the  curtain  falls. 

The  Cousin  from  Bremen.— -A  pleasant  love-story,  very  natural,  and 
not  of  the  lachrymose  cast;  its  versification  is  easy,  correct,  and 
harmonious.  A  robust  young  peasant  is  in  love  with  the  only  daughter 
of  one  of  his  neighbours.  He  presents  himself  to  her  father,  and 
frankly  demands  her  in  marriage.  The  father,  though  also  a  peasant, 
is  descended  from  a  lon^  line  of  schoolmasters,  and  entertains  the  odd 
intention  of  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  scholar,  to  repair  the  wrong 
he  has  done  in  abandoning  bis  hereditary  profession :  he  has  already 
made  a  promise  to  an  old  cousin  of  his.  the  pedagogue  of  Bremen, 
that  he  shall  have  his  daqghter:  on  tnis  very  day  he  expects  his 
future  son-in-law,  so  that  the  youth's  proposals  are  ill  received  by  the 
good  father.  But  the  suitor  talks  with  all  his  might,  and  with  so 
much  love,  that  the  old  man  is  softened,  and  resolves  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  decision  of  his  daughter,  choosing  to  compensate  the 
pedagogue  with  a  sum  of  money  rather  than  to  sacrifice  her  felicity. 
For  this  purpose  he  disguise^  himself  in  the  dress  of  his  ancestors, 
and  prepares  to  personate  the  expected  lover.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  two  lovers,  desirous  of  obtaining  by  stratagem  what  they  do  not 
hope  to  ^ain  through  good  will,  agree  that  the  young  man,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  schoolmaster,  shall  impose  upon  the  father,  who  is 
presently  to  bid  adieu  to  the  pseudo  son-in-law.  Veit,  meanwhile, 
appears  before  the  daughter,  and  she  believing  him  to  be  the  spouse, 
gives  him  sttoh  a  xeceptioft,  wi  P^  him  mick  t|ufig9>  Ma^  ti^  father, 
unable  to  restrain  his  a^cUon,  resumes  his  natontl  voice,  and  exposes 
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himself.  The  disgnlsed  youth  appe&ra,  and  the  two  pretended  gchool- 
mastera  helieving  eaoh  other  betrayed  and  detected,  are  in  great 
embarrassinent.  The  girl  avails  heraelf  of  their  sitnatioa  to  mthdraw 
into  the  an cieot  wardrobe,  where  assumiog  the  dreas  of  a  BchoolmoRtcr, 
to  increase  the  distress  of  tbe  two  suitors,  she  appears  before  them, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  all  three  recogDize  each  other,  and  the 
marriage  of  tbe  lovers  is  celebrated. 

In  the  same  taste  are  written  the  Officer  of  the  Ooord  and  the 
Governess. 

But  if  Korner  had  not  a  genins  for  tragic  oi  for  epic  composition— 
if  bia  comedies  are  merely  pleasant  and  innocent  jesta — if  all  these 
works  are  not  lilcely  to  resist  the  ravages  of  tine,  his  reputation  will 
be  enduring,  not  only  as  a  hero  who  died  in  the  holy  war,  against  tbe 
spoiler  of  hie  country,  but  as  a  lyric  poet,  Hia  sword  and  lyre  form 
a  sacred  and  perpetual  monument  or  high  genius,  profound  feeling, 
and  Pindaric  fire.  So  long  aa  the  German  language  shall  be  apokeu, 
the  songa  of  Korner  will  inspire  all  who  read  them  with  divine  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  thoa  that  a  German  apeaks  of  these  productions  in  a 
tone  truly  German : — 

"  The  sentiment  of  inGnity  is  that  which  reminds  man  that  he  ia 
more  than  a  brute  or  an  automaton,  or  an  animal  destined  for 
slaughter;  it  ia  that  sentiment  which  dispela  the  clouds  of  earthly 
life  with  rays  from  tbe  celestial  spheres,  which  makes  ua  courageously 
aacrifiee  every  thing,  contend  against  every  danger,  stand  firm  as  rocks 
against  adverse  fortune,  through  faith  in  a  fBapremc  Being,  and  the 
eonsoouanesa  of  moral  dignity,  founded  on  the  immortality  of  the  aoul. 
The  feeling  of  infinity  has  taken  snch  deep  root  in  the  nations  of 
German  origin,  that  no  philosophical  sophistry  can  shake  it ;  and  it 
gifea  to  those  nation*  that  strength  of  character,  that  rectitude  and 
depth  of  feeling  which,  amidst  every  species  of  cormption,  degeneracy, 
and  slavery,  ennobles  their  hearts.  Korner  waa  thoroughly  imbued 
with  this  feeling,  and  it  was  tbe  basis  of  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  his  country.  Hence  it  ia  that  his  hymna  so 
forcibly  penetrate  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  Oennana. 

These  poems  were  collected  or  corapoaed  during  the  time  when 
Kiirnerwas  fighting  aa  a  volunteer  for  his  country ;  they  are  dedicated 
to  his  friends  in  three  atonzaa,  in  ottava  rima,  the  four  laat  lines  of 
which  are  particularly  remarkable,  as  they  allude  t«  that  presentiment 
which  ever  attended  him,  that  he  should  never  more  return  to  bis 
country  amoug  the  victorious. 

This  collection  begins  with  a  6ne  Sonnet,  dedicated  to  Andrew 
Hoffer.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  hero  of  the  Tyrol  1  of  the  infamous 
manner  in  whit  r  the  baseness 

of  Austria,  to  t 

The  song  ca  ichply.     It  fa 

thoa  but  imperi 
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*^  While  time  hath  called  the  brave  away. 

And  swept  the  lovely  to  the  tomb ; 
As  yonder  bright  but  fading  ray 

Is  quench'd  amid  the  twilight  gloom : 
Yet  ye  are  kept  from  all  decay, 

For  still  unhurt  and  fresh  ye  bloom. 
And  seem  to  tell  in  whispering  breath. 
That  greatness  still  surviTes  m  death  I 

"  And  ye  survive ! — ^"mid  change  severe. 

Each  aged  stem  but  stronger  grows. 
And  not  a  pilgrim  passes  here. 

But  seeks  beneatn  your  shade  repose. 
And  if  your  leaves,  when  dry  and  sere. 

Fall  fast  at  autumn's  wintry  close. 
Yet  every  faUing  leaf  shall  bring 
Its  vernal  tribute  to  the  spring. 

''  Thou  native  oak,  thou  German  tree. 
Fit  emblem  too  of  German  worth  ! 
Type  of  a  nation  brave  and  free. 

And  worthy  of  their  native  earth ! 
Ah  !  what  avails  to  think  on  thee. 

Or  on  the  times  when  thou  hadst  birth  ? 
Thou  German  race,  the  noblest  aye  of  all^ 
Thine  oaks  still  standi  while  thou  alas !  must  fall." 

Richardsov^s  TranslcUion, 

The  sonnet  to  Maria  Louisa  of  Prussia,  is  somewhat  sentimental; 
the  song  on  the  field  of  battle,  at  Aspern,  is  rather  too  long,  and 
laboured,  like  that  in  honour  of  Austria,  of  Prince  Charles,  and  of  the 
music  in  Prince  Ferdinand,  but  it  is  interspersed  with  some  fine 
thoughts. 

The  song,  Mein  Vaterland  (My  Country),  is  not,  in  respect  to  ita 
form,  well  polished ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  sentiments,  it  is  truly 
German,  manly,  and  full  of  confidence  in  God.  What  can  be  more 
energetic  than  the  conclusion,  even  in  the  baldness  of  a  prose  trans- 
lation : — 

What  hope  has  the  country  of  the  poet  ? 

She  hopes  in  the  justice  of  the  cause. 

She  hopes  that  the  faithful  people  will  awake ; 

She  relies  on  the  vengeance  of  the  great  God ; 

Nor  is  she  disappointed  in  her  avenger : 

This  is  the  hope  of  the  country. 

The  hymn  composed  for  the  benediction  of  the  free  Prussian  corps, 
is  most  perfect  in  its  form,  and  sacred  in  respect  to  the  thoughts ;  so 
is  the  song,  entitled  Trost  (Consolation),  which  ends  with  a  strophe 
truly  poetic. 

Supremely  poetical  is  the  commencement  of  the  song,  entitled 
Durch  (Through) ;  though  the  last  stanzas  are  too  artificial.  The 
Farewell  to  Vienna  is  magestic  and  tender: — 

"  Farewell,  farewell ! — with  silent  grief  of  heart 

I  breathe  adieu,  to  follow  duty  now ; 
And  if  a  silent  tear  unbidden  start, 

It  will  not,  love,  disgrace  a  soldier's  brow. 
WTiere'er  I  roam,  should  joy  my  path  illume. 
Or  death  entwine  the  ^land  of  the  tomb. 
Thy  lovely  form  shall  noat  my  path  above. 
And  guide  my  soul  to  rapture  and  to  love  ] 
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''  O  hall  And  blew»  sweet  ipirit  of  my  life. 
The  ardoit  scad  that  sets  my  soul  on  fire ; 
That  bids  me  take  a  part  in  yonder  strife, 
'   And  for  the  sword,  awhile,  forsake  the  lyre. 
Fen*,  see,  thy  minstrel's  dreams  were  not  all  vain. 
Which  he  so  oft  hadi  hallow'd  in  his  strain; 
O  see  the  patriot-strife  at  length  awake ! 
There  let  me  fly,  and  all  its  toils  partake. 

*'  The  victor's  joyous  wreath  shall  bloom  more  bright 
That's  plnck'd  amid  the  joys  of  love  and  song ; 
And  my  young  spirit  hails  with  pure  delight 

The  hope  fulflll'd  which  it  hath  cherish'd  long. 
Let  me  but  struggle  for  my  country's  good, 
£'en  though  I  shed  for  her  my  warm  fife-blood. 
And  now  one  kiss — e'en  though  the  last  it  prove ; 
For  there  can  be  no  death  for  our  true  love ! " 

Richardwnt  Translation. 

Martial  and  heroic,  like  the  watchword  with  which  Winkelried, 
the  Helvetic  hero,  confronted  the  enemy's  lances,  saying,  <'  Make  way 
for  liberty,"  is  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  Exhortation.  The  two 
Hunting  Songs  are  harmonioas  and  sweet;  profound  and  full  of  anima- 
tion are,  the  Last  Consolation,  and  the  song  of  Re-nuion  before  the 
Battle.  But  who  can  express  the  sublime  beauty  of  the  Prayer  daring 
the  Battle.     Prostrate  on  the  earth  the  young  hero  exclaims  :— 

*'  Father,  I  invoke  thee  I 
I  am  involved  in  clouds  of  vapour  from  the  warring  mouths  of  ttt% 
The  lightnings  of  those  Uiunderbolts  flash  aroimd  me. 

Ruler  of  battles,  I  invoke  thee ! 

Father,  lead  me  on. 

**  Father,  lead  me  on ! 
Conduct  me  to  victory ;  conduct  me  to  death  1 
Lord,  I  recogni2e  thy  will ! 

Lord,  conduct  nie  as  thou  wilt  I 
Gbd !  I  admowlcdge  thee ! 

'*  God,  I  acknowledge  thee ! 
As  in  the  autumnal  whisper  of  the  leaves. 
So  in  the  storm  of  the  battle. 

Thee,  primeval  fountain  of  grace,  I  reoognisa  f 

Father,  oh,  bless  me ! 

"  Father,  oh,  bless  me  ! 
Into  thy  hands  I  command  my  lifei 
Thou  can'st  take  it  away,  thou  did*st  give  it ! 

In  livinff  and  in  dying,  bless  me ! 

Father,  I  worship  thee ! 

''  Father,  I  worship  thee ! 
It  is  not  a  combat  for  the  goods  of  this  world ; 
iW  i90st  saered  of  things  we  defend  with  die  iWfltd, 
WhereAre,  falling  or  conqutrin^  I  WttAI^  tbit  1 
Ood,  to  thee  I  rragn  myadf ! 

**  <?od>  to  thee  I  resign  mysdf ! 
If  tbf  ilnmders  of  death  aliite  nie. 
It  the  blood  flow  from  ny  opened  veins, 
To  the^  my  Ood,  I  rerioa  mysdf ! 
,  Thee,  Father,  I  invoke  P* 

4lm.  wn,  2  p 


This  18  the  literal*  and iof  <a)iir»evmo8t  -ioad^ata  tcaoslation;  Mr. 
RicharddOD*8  metrical  McTis^as  follows: — 

"-  Fot^r,  I  call  on  thee ! 
Wlule  the.smpke  oi  the  firing  ei^velpps  irv  sight. 
And  the  Ughtning»  of  sUiigl^ter  are  wing  a  on  thiav  flight. 

Leader  of  l)attles^  I  call  on  thee  I 

Father,  oh  lead  me  I 

'<'  Father  J  oh  .lead  ive ! 
L^d  rme  to,  vie t'rvi  or  lead  ?ne  to  ^^th ! 
Lord,  I  peld.to  theo  my  breath  1 

Lordj  ML^bou  ^iltj  po  lead  toe ! 

God,  I  acknowledge  thee. 

' "  Ood,  I  afclcnbwledge^hee ! 
In  the  grove  where  the  leaves  of  the  autumn  are^  fading, 
Aa  here  'mid  the  storms  of  the  lotid  cannonading. 
"'  Fountain  of  love,  I  acknowledge  thee  ! 
Father,  oh  hlesa  me ! 

'*  Father^  oh  blesa  me ! 
I  ciammit  my  Mfe  to  the  will  of  heaven^ 
For  thou  canst  take  itas^ou  hast  given. 

1  In  life  ;ind  death,  oh  bless  me ! 
Father^  I  praise  thee ! 

"-  Father,  I  praise  thee ! 
This  is  no  strife  for  the  good^  of  jthis,  world ; 
For  freedom  alone  is  our  banner  unfurl'd. 

Thus,  falling  or  conquering,  I  praise  l^ee ! 

God,  I  yield  myself  to  thee ! 


"  God,  I  jrield  myself  to  the6 ! 
When  the  thunders  of  battle  are  loud  in  their  strife. 
And  my  opepipg  veins  pour  fprth  my  life, 

God,  I  y&ld  myself  to  thee! 

Father,  I  call  on  thee !  "^^Ridhardsons  TroMikaion, 

The  metre,  the  language,  the  verse,  all  correspond  with  the  ideas. 
Charles  Maria  Weber  has  set  this  prayer  to  vocal  music  in  such  a 
measure  and  style,  that  the  thoughts  and  the  melody  are  one  and  the 
same.     Every  speech  is  a  thought — rovery  bar  is  a  sentiment. 

The  Lam^tation,  and  the  Sonnet  to  the  King,  have  not  the  same 
freshness  and  purity  of  form ;  but  the  beautiful  song  of  the  Cavaliers 
makes  ample  amends.  Replete  with  sweet,  melancholy,  and  tender 
emotions,  is  the  sonnet  entitled^  Adieu  to  Life,  composod  at'the  time 
when  he  was  severely  wounded. 

"  FAREWBLL    TO    LIFE. 

Written  in  the  night  of  the  17 th  andlSth  of  June,  as  I  hy,  JteyereUf  wounded 

andr  helpless  in  a  wood,  expecting  to  die. 

"  My  d^^ound  bmms ;— my  pale  lips  quake  in  deadi^—r' 
V  lieplBdy  fain^ng  heart  resign  its  strife. 
And  reaching  now  the  limit  of  my  life. 
Lord,  to  thy  will  I  yield  my  parting  breath ! 

*'  Yet  many  a  dream  hath  diana'dmy  youthful  eye: 
And  must  Iife«  fairy  irisions  all  depart  f 
Oh,  surely  no  I  for  al^4hal  fired  my  haart 
To  rapture  here,  shall  live  with  m4  oahign. 
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"  And  that  fair  form  that  won  my  earliest  vow,  ^ 

That  my  young  spiril  prized  all  else  above. 
And  now  adored  as  freedom^  now  as  love. 
Stands  in  seraphic  guise,  before  me  now  ; 

''  And  as  my  fading  senses  fade  away, 

It  beckons  rat,  on  high,  to  realms  of  endless  day  !" 

Richdrdsons  Translation. 

The  Wild  Hunting  of  Liitzow  is  a  complete  whirlwind  of 'thoughts, 
that  flash  and  blaze  like  lightning.  It  may  be  called  the  Marseillois 
Hymn  of  Germany.     It  is  another  song  of  Aristogeiton.  -      *  * 

During  the  war  of  Germany  again&t  the  French,  it  appeared  that  a 
spirit  of  discord,  views  of  interest,  and  provincial  antipathies,  were 
likely  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  sacred  contest.  Korner's  poems 
were  admirably  well  adapted  to  raise  the  minds  of  men  from  all  low 
feelings  of  selfishness  to  a  ubbic  sacrifice  o^  private  interest  to  the 
.-puUitt  good :  with  thia  view  was  Our  Conviction  written.  y 

Thi&  Poem  contains  the  following  passage,  which  we  tender  literally-— 

"  That  battle  is  not  easy  which  virtue  must  maintain  for  victory ; 

80  great  a  ^ood  must  be  conquered  with  severe  toil ;  before  an  angel 

vcan  soar  to  heaven, the  heart  of  a  man  is  broken  in  death.     Let  fals^- 

*  hood. raise  her  temples  in  this  life  of  delusions,  and  let  the  impious 
'  wi^rldlings  tremble  and  quail  at  the  aspect  of  fortitude  and  virtue,  aqd 
,  atand  in  the  dizziness  of  ignorance  before  the  people  which  rouses 
r  them '  from  their  lethargy ;  let  them  call  themselves  brothers,  and 
-.  lacerate  each  other  with  implacable   hatred ;   we  shall  not  waver. 

Thou  shalt  beat  down  tyranny,  and  give  freedom  to  thy  people/'- 

In  another  poem  this  modern  Tyrt^us  thus  writes  in  a  strain  well 
calculated  to  affect  a  German  heart : — 

**  Let  hell  roar  and  threaten  ;  the  tyrant  enthrals  us  not*;  he  can- 
not rob  heaven  of  its  stars ;  our  star  still  rises  ;  death  may  take  away 
our  generous  youth ;  the  will  dies  not ;  and  the  heroic  bloom  of  German 
blood  shall  glow  as  the  dawu  of  freedom  advances.'^ 

Full  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  bitter  reproof,  against  those  wretches 
who  were  never  truly  alive,  and  who,  through  baseness,,  abandon  the 

*  just  revenge  of  their  country,  and  indeed  against  all  sluggards  aud 
'  poltn>ons,.ls  the  song  called  Donzelli  (men  aud  boys). 

r     .The  song  To  the  Sword  is  wonderful,  both  in  respect  to  the  invcn- 

tiou  and  to  the  time  of  its  composition;  It  was  written  by  Korner, 

'  as  has  been  stated,  a  short  time  before  his  death.     Beautiful, heroic, 

*  atid  navel  is  the  idea  of  giving  form  and  life  to  the  weapon ;  and  of 
'  representing  it  as  speaking  to  him  and  he  to  it,  as  to  a  mistress.  The 
.  moment  of  battle  is  to  be  that  of  their  marriage.  There  is  an  ineix- 
'  pressible  poetic  beauty  in  this  discourse,  in  which  is  expressed  the 
I  ardent  desire  to  enter  into  the  warlike  combat.    We  have  seen  no 

-  .adequate  translation  of  it ;  the  best  appeared  some  time  ago  in  Black- 

-  wckkI's  Magazine,     Mr.  Richardson's  we  cannot  admire. 

With'  this  admirable  dialogue  end  the  lyrics  of  Korner,  an  eminently 

jiational  work ;  it  is  this  character  which  has  established  the  glory  of 

th^  poet;  and  if  Germany  honours  him  as  a  hero,  who,  in  the  floWer 

of  his  age,  quitted  the  flattering  allurements  of  a  capital  .which 

^   idolizedhimy  and  relinquished  the  delights  of  love,  to  pursue  glory  in  a 

.  sacred  warfare,  she  does  him  but  justice ;  Jf  she  appreciates  his  lyrtct 
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siDong  the  finest  productions  of  her  literature,  the  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  them. 

It  is  but  a  very  fevr  of  the  poems  that  have  been  mentioned  that 
Mr*  Richardson  has  thought  proper  to  translate ;  had  we  been  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  his  task,  we  should 
much  have  regretted  the  absence  of  many  of  the  lyrical  compositions 
of  this  enthusiastic  poet.  A  complete  translation  of  every  thing  that 
if  valuable  in  Korner's  work,  ought  to  be  given  in  two  volumes,  which 
a/e  published  at  the  price  of  fifteen  shillings. 


ANONYMOUS  CRITICISM. 


It  is  amusing  to  see  how  invariably  the  private  interests  of  some 
individuals  are  identified  with  the  public  good.  Mr.  Buckingham, 
the  projector  of  a  new  weekly  newspaper,  called  the  Sphynx,  having 
made  his  own  name  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  people,  cannot  understand 
why  others  should  not  court  the  same  notoriety ;  and  because  he  thinks 
it  will  be  a  favourable  feature  of  his  new  periodical,  to  avow  himself 
in  the  most  public  manner  possible,  he  has  discovered  that  it  is  a  foul 
stain  upon  the  periodical  literature  of  England,  that  every  editor  does 
not  print  his  name  in  the  title  page,  and  that  of  his  contributor  at  the 
close  of  each  article.  This  is  so  egregious  an  exahiple  of  the  behaviour 
6f  the  fox  who  had  lost  his  tail,  that  we  cannot  but  exclaim.  Immortal 
.£sop — thou  hast  written  for  all  ages,  and  for  every  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  human  nature.  This  we  doubt  not  very  meritorious  editor 
and  traveller  is  one  of  those  persons  alluded  to  above ;  if  A^  is  injured, 
it  is  not  so  much  the  insulated  injury  of  an  individual,  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple ;  it  is  to  guard  against  the  precedent ;  it  is  the  general  weal  of 
the  country^.pf  all  mankind,  for  which  he  stands  up ;  if  he  has  a  scheme, 
it  is  not  tja^t  he  may  put  money  in  his  pocket,  but  that  wrong-doers 
may  be  shamed^  that  the  poor  deluded  world  may  be  undeceived,  and 
its  interests  be  protected.  Should  it  be  desirable  even  that  pecuniary 
aid  be  requested  of  the  world,  it  .is,  that  individuals  may  mark  their 
reprobation  of  injustice,  and  by  administering  a  balm  to  a  private 
wound,  show  their  sense  of  the  violation  of  public  rights.  It  is  just 
so  with  this  paper ;  somebody  left  the  Editor,  in  India,  ^ve  hundred 
pounds  as  an  injured  man :  another  person  would  have  applied  it 
as  he  judged  best  for  his  interests,  without  saying  any  thing  about 
it,  but  Mr.  Buckingham  would  not  appropriate  "  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  such  a  free-will  offering  to  any  but  a  strictly  public  purpose ;" 
of  course  there  is  nothing  private  in  the  proceeds  of  a  successful 
newspaper.  The  free-will  offering  was  not,  however,  suflBcient  for 
a  speculation  of  such  magnitude ;  he  consequently  looked  round  for 
other  free-will  offerings,  and  finding  more  friends  disposed  to  assist 
him  in  behalf  of  the  public,  he  adds,  as  he  says,  their  ^^  mites'*  to  his 
own  ^  talent,'*  and  has  thus  been  enabled  '^  to  launch  his  adventurous 
bstk"  all  for  the  improvement  of  newspapers  and  mankind.  Ws 
should,  however,  have  let  this  pass ;  the  public  might  or  might  not  have 
seejL  through  all  this  disinterestedness ;  but  the  agitation  of  the  quss- 
tion  of  the  utility  and  propriety  o(  anonymous  criticism,  though  very 
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Smperfectly,  and  indeed  abeordly,  discussed  by  the  editor  of  this 
Sphynz  may  be  useful;  his  boast  of  himself  and  his  charges  against 
others,  may  serre  as  a  peg,  on  which  to  hang  a  few  remarlcs  on  the, 
subject  of  our  own  craft  In  the  following  passage  will  be  found  the 
substance  of  Mr.  Buckingham*s  remarks  on  this  subject ;  if  that  cao 
bare  substance,  which  is  little  else  but  a  flatulency : — 

"  From  the  anonymous  character  of  nearly  all  the  periodical  critf* 
cism  of  England,  personal  responsibility  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
Incurred  by  any  writer  in  the  principal  Reriews.      -.---• 

**  In  France,  and  many  other  countries  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  much  behind  our<own  in  manliness  of  character  and  freedom 
of  government,  the  greatest  men  have  never  scrupled  to  affix  their 
names  to  the  boldest  articles  contributed  by  them  to  the  RSvue  Ency* 
clopSdiqtiey  Br\d  other  periodicals  of  the  Continent;  few  of  which, 
indeed,  are  without  the  names  of  the  principal  editor  and  his  collabo* 
rateura  imprinted  on  their  titles.  But  in  England,  so  constantly 
boasting  of  the  courage  and  the  virtue  of  its  public  men,  a  contributor 
may  write,  and  an  editor  may  admit,  the  most  assassin-like  and  mur- 
derous attacks  on  the  private  character  of  an  absent  individual, 
inflicting  upon  his  name  a  stigma,  which  it  shall  need  a  whole  life  to 
wipe  entirely  away :  and  to  whom,  either  legally,  or  morally,  is  the 
guilt  of  all  this  imputed  ?  To  a  mere  publisher,  or  sometimes  even  to 
an  obscnre  printer,  neither  of  whom,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are 
participators  in  the  slightest  degree  of  any  portion  of  the  iniquity  for 
which  they  are  so  unjustly  made  the  snflerers  in  reputation,  in  fortune,, 
and  even  in  personal  incarceration  and  disgrace. 

"  If  the  Quarterly  Review,  under  its  new  editor,  or  the  Edinburgh,, 
under  its  old,  were  each  to  contain  the  most  flagrant  outrage  on  justice 
and  truth,  what  sort  of  retribution  would  that  be  which  should  cod<» 
sign  the  innocent  printers  of  these  periodicals  to  a  dungeon  ?  And  yet 
this  is  both  the  law  and  the  practice.  Messrs.  Shackell  and  Arrow- 
^mith  have  been  the  scape-goats  for  the  sins  of  the  John  Bull ;  and 
some  equally  innocent  persons,  we  believe,  have  been  made  to  suffer  for 
the  offences  of  The  Age.  But  the  question  constantly  presents  itself — 
Would  the  secret  conductors  of  the  public  journals  of  England  (for 
secret  they  are  to  the  world  in  general,  if  no  specific  and  open  avowal 
of  their  names  be  made)  dare  to  commit  the  outrages,  which  many  of 
them  still  do,  and  which  all  may  commit  with  impunity,  if  theirseveral 
works  bore  upon  their  fronts  the  names  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
severally  edited  and  conducted  f — If  they  would  so  dare,  then  their 
withholding  their  names,  and  permitting  other  men  to  be  visited  with 
the  execrations  of  society,  or  the  terror  of  the  law  in  their  stead,  is  a 
piece  of  injustice  which  no  terms  can  sufficiently  condemn.  If  they 
would  not  so  dare,  what  language  can  adequately  characterise  the 
baseness  and  the  cowardice  of  putting  on  the  air  of  a  fearless  bravado, 
and  dbfying  their  antagonists  to  the  field ;  and  then,  while  these  are 
open  to  all  their  weapons,  covering  themselves  in  impenetrable  armour, 
and  after  inflicting  on  their  victim  deep  and  empoisoned  wounds, 
escaping  through  the  throng  in  mask,  and  leaving  their  armour-bearers 
to  suffer  all  the  weight  of  the  punishment  which  the  treason  so  well 
deserves,  but  which  the  traitor  alone  should  bear? 

"  This  is  a  practice  so  disgraceful  in  its  nature,  that  all  who  wish  to 
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ptirg^  the  periodical  literature  of  EDglaad  from  tKe  9taiu>Bbou)d/asftftt: 
lA  effecthig  i()«  removal.     It  \fOn\d  come >  with  a  bolter:  graee  from  t|ie . 
editors  themselves ;  and  we  beg  to  sut^^t  to  all  who.believQ  thQ|Mib<? 
ll^eations  '  they  coodact,  to  be  stieh  as  are  honourable  to  thoms^^vAs,. 
and  useful  to  mankind,  whether  they  do  not  do  injustice  to- their  own 
characters  by  retnaiiiing  behind  a  veil,  and  thus  depriving  themselves 
of  the  reward  which  those  who  think  and  feel  with  them  are  ever- 
ready  to  bestow.     If  they  consider  that  sueh  open  avowals  would 
deprive  their  several  works  of  the  charm  which  mystery  alone  can  give 
them,  they  are  then  abettors  of  a  system  of  deception,  quite  as  grosa 
as  that  practised  in  many  of  the  most  popular  periodicals^  where  authora 
anre  known  to  review  their  own  books,  and,  for  the  favour  thus  rendered, 
to  the  editor,  in  the  saving  to  him  of  labour  and  expense,  permitted 
to  praise  themselves  and  their  labours  without  resti-aint. 
'  '*  It  is  really  high  time  that  this  disreputable  system  of  fraud  and 
juggle  should  be  exposed ;  and  we  call  upon   all  who  wish  to  seet 
political   and    literary  criticism   purified   from  the  hypocrisy,  and 
selfishness,  and  personal  favour  or  dislike,  and   party  spirit^  and 
insincerity,  which  characterizes  it,  to  unite  with  us  in  this  labour: 
when,  if  a  sense  of  its  importance  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  morality 
should  be  insufficient  to  effect  its  reform,  we   will  gladly  assist  ia 
getting  some  public  spirited  individual  to  introduce  au  act  of  the 
tegislature,  compelling  the  affixing  of  the  name  of  the  real  editor  of 
every  periodical  on  its  title ;  instead  of  the  obscure,  and  often,  we 
believe,  fictitious,  names  of  the  proprietors  in  the  secret  records  of  the 
Stamp  Office ;  or  the  still  humbler  and  less  known  names  of  the  printer 
and  publisher  occupying  the  lowest  corner  of  the  paper,  and  scarcely 
seen  or  regarded  by  one  reader  out  of  a  thousand.   We  are  4is  friendly 
as  any  living  being  can  be,  to  the  utmost  freedon^  of  the  press,  here, 
and  everywhere,  persuaded  as  we  are  that,  if  equally ,  permitted  by 
all  parties,  its  influence  must  be  destructive  only  of  evil,  aud  pron^otiva 
only  of  good.     But  it  is  no  infringement  of  that  libeity,  though  it 
would  be  a  great  additional  security  for  its  just  exercise^  to  call  on 
every  man  to  state  what  he  has  to  say  in  his  own  proper  name,  ta 
dnswer  for  his  expressions  in  his  own  proper  person ;  or,  at  leasts  if 
that  be  inconvenient  as  it  regards  every  individual  paragraph  or  con- 
tribution to  the  columns  of  a, periodical,  to  call  oa  every  editor,  who 
acta  as  a  censor  on  the  writings  of  those  wh^  furnish  materials  for 
his  pages,  to  give  ht&  name  at  least. to  the  world,  and  submit  himself 
to  all  the  responsibility  which  such  a  charge  inevitably  involves.     We 
say  distinctly,  that  he  T^ho  is  a/raid  to  do  this,  is  unworthy  of  his  trust ; 
and  if  other  motives  than  those  of  fear  deter  him,  he  ought  to  re- 
linquish his  charge.'^ 

It  appears  from  this,  first  of  all,  that  pe^rsonal  responsibility  caa 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  incurred  by  aiiy  of .  the  reviewers.  ,  Caa^  Mr; 
Buckingham  give  us  a  reason  why  persona)  responsibility  should.hu^ 
jueurred?  Does  it  conduce  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  Qr  th^ 
correction  of  error,  that  the  detected  plagiarist,  or  the  wrong-headed 
liBasoner,'  or  any  other  person  who  may  fancy  that  he  is  ag^rieve4> 
should  be  enabled  immediately  to  resort  to  tlie  readiest  weapon^  ti^ 
arf(ument«m  ad  hoifiinem :  th^  shortcut  to  a.cpoc^lusiou — personal 
violence.     If  a  party  conceiving  himself  injured  wishes  for  redress, 
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pistol  ?    These  ia  alwayja  a.  paf.ty  leg^Uy  liable>  if  twelve  mfjn  can.ba 
fonad  who  will  say  wroAg;  has  hoeii  done:  but  tkis,itseotjnS|;]&  poor  ref 
trihution^  .Poea  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  piiblicrapinted  and  dis]nteres|ed 
citizen,  does,  he  wanfc  retribution? — has  bje  yj&t  t,o  learn^  that  the  Iftw, 
i&not  institated  for  the  retribution,  but  the, prevention  of  crime?  and 
tbat  aa  long  aa  there  is  a  party  liable^  witboujt  wh^^e^partipi potion  the 
crime  cannot  exist,  that  aU  U  done  which  is  nepes&ary  to  be.  dpne« 
except  for  the  satis&ction  o£  vjadictiveness  ?     Wiiere  is  the,  monstrous 
injustice  complaiaed,  of,  tbougih  tha  party  liable  to-be  pypj^sl^ed  is  not- 
the  actual  inditer  of  the  injivioas  words  ?  If  te  did  not  write — he  pub- 
lished; and  that,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  law.     V^We^ 
then  is  the  harm  of  neither  editor  nor  writer  in  a  periodical  beijp^^ 
ordinarily  responsible  in  person  for  articles  either  approved  or  com- 
posed by  them  ?     The  usefulness  of  t^is  public  irresponsibility  will, 
be  shown:  we  say  public^  for  the  parties  are  always  amenable  ampn^t 
each  other.    Jf  a  publislier  6nds  he  has  to  deal  with  a  dangiprous, 
editor,  he  knows  how  to  dissolve  the  pe^rtnership— or  to  guar^  a^insf 
his  own  loss. 

Mr.  Buckingham  talks  of  a  person  daring  to  write  with  his  name 
that  which  he  would  write  anonymously— as  if  courage  or  temerity  were 
the  only  thing  conceraed.  He  mu^t  he,  as  we  believe  he  is,  witji  all 
his  travelliag,  very  ignorant  of  the  world,  if  he  does  not  know  thai 
men  dare  do  many  things  which  they  do  not  like  to  do — that  inconve- 
aiejiees  might  be  felt  by  expressing  your  opinion  of  your  neighbouf's 
bpok  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  witH  physical  courage.  There* 
i§  no  reason  on  earth  why,  of  two  individuals  moving  in  th^  same 
society,  one  should  not  expose  the  literary  errors,  or  condemn  th^ 
opinions  of  the  other:  nevertheless,  we  all  fcnow  it  would"  never  be 
<k>n^,  were  Dr.  A.  aware  that  the  day  after  he  had  appr^eciated  the 
value  of  Mr.  B.'s  talents  and  acquirements  at  a  very  tow  rate,  and 
put  his  name  to  the  censure,  that  he  would  sit  opposite  to  him  at  dinner 
at  Mr.  C.'s.  This  maybe  thought  but  a  slight  desagrhment  in  a  social 
party  by  some,  and  certainly  it  has  npthing^o  do  wiui  dariiig ;  for  per- 
haps Dr.  A.  neither  cares  for,  nor  fears,  M^*.  6.  a  rush — nevertheless  ^he 
critique  would  never  be  written.  Dr.  A.  would  respect  his  owii  ease,^ 
a^d  would  not  risk  the  disturbing  or  the  frigidifving  of  any  social 
circle.  And  pray  where  is  the  use  of  Mr.  B.  knowing  that  his  censor 
is  the  identical  Dr.  A.  ?  Is  he  any  better  ?  Is  the  public  any  better 
(ox  the  knowledge?  Qn  the  contrary — the  public  runs  a  chance  on 
one  band  of  not  being  informed,  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  losing,  by 
the  broils  ajid  quarrels  of  the  learned  wo  rid,  which  are  only  calculated 
to  warp  their  inquiries  and  interrupt  their  pursuits.  Mr.  Buckingham, 
probably,  understands  liitle  of  all  this:  he  has  been  master  of  a 
yessel — has  travelled  about  Asia  in  a  turban;  and  then  astonished  the 
Indian  world  by  setting  up  a?  an  oracle.  This  is  a  kind  of  life 
pn^uited  ^o  prepare  either  an  example  or  a  reformer  of  the  literi|ry 
tactics  of  so  highly  a  civilised  country  as  this. 

He  quotes  an  instance  which  shows  as  forcibly  the  strength  of  his 
own  ignorance,  as  it  does  the  weakness  of  his  case.  He  qnotes, 
/orsooth!  the  continental  reviews,  and  especially  the  ASvue  Ek" 
cjfclop.^difup.  Is  lie  pot  aware  that  the  latter  work  is  (ha  t^^^st 
yr^fid  that^rpws/— rthat  it  is  so  cpnsidered  bjr  every  literary  man  it  Vh\fi 
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eonntiy? — tbat  it  nerer  contains  a  bold  article  at  aHf — that  li  is 
little  more  tlian  a  mere  nomenclature  of  literature ;  that  is  scarcely 
read  at  nil  in  France,  where  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews 
are  eagerly  sought  after  I— that  its  pompous  list  of  collaboraieurs  is 
mere  puffery? — that  it  is  customary  for  French  literati  to  lend  their 
names  to  a  title-pagiSy  while  the  real  drudgery  is  done  by  a  few  scrubs? 
Look  at  the  articles  that  Sismondi  has  sometimes  written  in  this 
Tery  review,  and  then  compare  them  with  the  animated  productions  of 
very  inferior  men  in  this  country,  who  write  with  the  unshackled 
freedom  of  our  periodical  press.  As  to  the  other  continental  reviews^ 
the  most  celebrated  by  much  are  those  of  Germany,  where  the  names 
of  the  writers  are  not  mentioned.  In  fact,  it  is  in  Germany  alone^ 
af.er  England,  that  periodical  criticism  has  at  all  flourished,  and  by 
this  very  cause,  which  this  same  Oriental  philosopher  would  speak  to 
Mr.  Hume  that  he  may  get  destroyed. 

The  Parisians  have  long  been  anxious  to  get  up  a  review  on  the  plan 
of  our  Edinburgh,  and  they  have  always  failed  in  securing  this  most 
essential  point — concealment  of  names — the  entrepreneurs  have  never 
been  able  to  meet  with  a  set  of  men  of  a  character  to  conceal  their 
own  glory.  A  Parisian  cannot  withstand  a  success:  if  his  paper 
or  pamphlet  is  making  a  noise,  he  must  run  and  tell  all  the  world  ; 
thus  disclosing  himself,  his  friends,  his  party;  and  reducing  the  work  in 
which  he  writes  to  that  enviable  state  that  this  writer  so  strenuously 
recommends. 

Does  Mr.  Buckingham  know  why  he  approves  the  vote  by  ballot  ? 
It  is  not  that  men,  in  thousands  of  cases,  dare  not  vote  as  they  think 
— but  that  they  will  not— they  prefer  to  be  on  good  terms — not  to  be 
at  enmity — with  this  or  that  person,  to  acting  up  to  an  opinion. 

The  experiment  of  avowed  criticism  has  been  tried  in  England. 
Cumberland  commenced  a  review  called  The  London,  the  principle  of 
which  was  to  affix  the  name  of  the  writer  to  each  article.  It  proved 
worthless,  and  crawled  over,  we  believe,  not  more  than  a  wretched  year 
of  existence,  and  then  died :  just  as  the  Sphynx  Atropos,  or  Death*s- 
head  moth,  flutters  a  day  or  two,  and  then  sinks  into  dust. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  first  person  phiral  used  by  reviewers. 
In  a  well-conducted  review,  there  is  more  foundation  for  it  than  half- 
informed  sneerers  may  suppose.  A  review  is  generally  the  organ  of  a 
party— of  a  body  of  men  who,  on  most  points,  think  alike ;  a  writer 
being  a  constituent  of  such  a  body,  finds  his  sentiments  and  opinions 
somewhat  modified  by  the  consciousness  that  he  is  one  of  a  party — he 
does  not  disguise  or  change  his  opinions,  but  he  refrains  from  express- 
ing those  which  he  is  aware,  others  acting  generally  with  him  dissent 
from.  Thus  a  spirit  of  plurality  interposes  itself.  It  is  the  same 
with  a  speaker  of  a  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  any  such  as- 
sembly. Then  again — ^writers  subject  their  compositions  to  an  editor 
— he  often  mixes  up  his  opinions,  or  reduces  those  of  the  contri- 
butor, to  a  standard  he  approves  ;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  paper  is 
referred  to  a  third  and  a  fourth  friend,  who  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  and  here  are  more  claims  to  plurality. 
Now  how  would  Mr.  Buckingham  sign  such  an  article! — and  it  is 
a  common  case: — ^would  he  have  a  round-robin  adorn  its  finis  I — 
would  he  have  witnesses,  as  in  wills,  to  testify  to  the  interlinea- 
tions of  the  editor  or  the  reviser  ?     But  it  is  needless  to  go  into  the 
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detail  of  the  objections^  when  the  principlet  of  utill^  00  plainly  point 
ont  tbe  excellence  of  tbe  present  practice. 

Oar  reviews,  instead  of  being  free  and  spirited  ezamioations  into 
tbe  merits  of  a  work,  wonld,  by  being  named,  be  turned  into  polite 
eicpressions  of  dissent,  feeble  bints  at  error,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
into  downright  flammery  and  unmeaning  eulogy.  Perhaps  some  wrong* 
headed  man  or  other,  always  poking  his  crotchets  into  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  might  be  hasty,  aod  captious,  and  disagreeable  in  his  critiques 
—but  no  one  would  regard  him :  he  would  be  thought  an  ill-bred 
person,  who  knew  no  better. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  many  seyerely  unjust,  and  some  very 
injurious  articles,  have  been  written  under  the  present  system  of  re* 
viewing ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  addition  of  the  names  of  the  writers 
would  have  altered  their  quality — but  it  would  also  alter  and  dete- 
riorate the  quality  of  nil  articles.  We  must  not  look  at  the  few  cases 
of  abuse,  but  of  the  abundance  of  use.  It  is  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  a  work  to  be  either  unjust  or  even  injurious ;  should  it,  in  spite  of 
this  interest,  continue  to  be  so— its  character  becomes  known — and  the 
venom  is  then  innoxious.  It  is,  in  short,  enough  to  say,  that  the  Edin- 
burgh and  the  Quarterly  Reviews  are  indebted  for  their  very  existence  to 
the  plan  of  anonymous  criticism: — little  more  need  be  advanced  on  tbe 
subject.  With  that  mixture  of  obtuseness  and  fluency  which  distin- 
guishes the  controversial  writing  6f  Mr.  Buckingham,  he  talks  of  Mr. 
Mill,  Sir  James  Macintosh,  Mr.  Barrow,  and  asks,  why  should  they 
sooner  withhold  their  names  from  the  articles  they  write  in  tbe  West- 
minster, Edinburgh,  or  Quarterly  Reviews,  any  more  than  they  would 
from  the  works  of  which  they  are  the  authors,  such  as  the^'  History  of 
India,*'  or  **  the  Travels  in  China."  He  seems  totally  unaware  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  criticism,  and  history  or  topography.  We  may  ask 
him,  in  our  turn,  why  he  should  refrain  from  expressing  his  opinion  of 
an  Individ uaVs  talents  in  his  presence, when  at  the  same  time  he  would 
be  ready  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  Catholic  Question,  the  Com  Laws, 
or  tbe  Freedom  of  the  Press.  His  answer  is,  first,  it  is  not  called  for, 
and  therefore  why  should  I  hurt  a  person's  feelings ;  and  next,  though  I 
have  no  fear  of  this  person,  I  do  not  choose  to  be  brought  so  unplea- 
santly in  contact  with  an  individual.  Now,  in  the  case  of  reviewing, 
the  opinion  f>  called  for  by  tbe  interests  of  literature,  and  by  the  system 
of  anonymo.us  criticism,  the  unpleasant  contact  is  avoided. 

**  In  larger  works  (says  he)  this  system  of  concealment  is  not  practised. 
Books  of  Travels  have  their  authors'  names,  or  they  would  be  regarded 
as  of  no  authority  whatever;  Histories  of  countries,  ancient  or 
modern, — ^Treatises  on  Legislation^ — Dissertations  on  Political  Eco* 
nomy,— Reports  of  Law  Proceedings^ — Works  on  Art  or  Science,—*, 
even  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias ;  in  short,  all  worlcs  of  eminence 
involving  questions  of  fact  as  well  as  of  opinion,  are  given  to  the  world 
with  the  names  and  designations  of  their  authors,  or  they  woiiid  be 
held  comparatively  valueless.  And  yet,  why  should  Mr.  Barrow 
withhold  his  name  from  an  article  in  the  Quarterly,  or  Mr.  Mill 
conceal  his  being  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Westminster,  any  more 
than  the  one  from  his  '  Travels  in  China,*  or  the  other  from  his  *  His« 
tory  of  India  I '  Why  should  Sir  James  Mackintosh  or  Mr.  Brougham 
be  more  ashamed  to  avow  themselves  the  authors  of  any  article  in  the 
Edinburgh,  than  the  speakers  of  any  speech  in  the  Court  of  King's 
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Btnbh  01^  in  Parliattilietit  ?  Attd:  if  Mr.  Caaaiog^  or  Lord  Dadlcy  and 
Ward  really  commaiiicate  official  aeerets  to  the*  Times/  why  slMuld 
they  shribk  from  the  most  opea  atiiiouiiceraent  of  their  names  as 
authorities  for  the  faetb,  whether  it  he  the  existence  of  a  pencil  memo** 
r^ndum  of  Lord  Liverpoors — in  the '  thib  is'too  bad  ' — upoiuin  appli«* 
cation  for  a  pension,  or  any  other  matter  ?  The  dullest  person  must 
see  that  the  principal  reason  is  this — that  Mr.  Barrow  and  Mr.  Mill, 
Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Cannings  may  dare  much^  more  aaonymously. 
ttian  th^y  could  venture  under  their  hand  and  seal ;  and  that  by  thus 
changing  their  shapes,  they  may  escape  individual  identification  and 
personal  ^ensure,  however  innumerable  their  errors  and  inconsisten- 
cies, or  however  much  they  may  differ  from  themselves  at  di^Eerent 
timesT,  and  on  different  occasions." 

.  Supi^ose  it  ^ere  the  case  that  a  writer  dare  much  more  anonymoasly 
than  in  an  article  under  his  hand  and  seal.  Where  b  the  harm  that  the 
tunidity  of  a  writer  should  be  corroborated  by  his  being  placed  behind 
a'  shield  ?  Who  has  the  advantage  of  the  artificial  courage  ?  undoubb> 
edly  the  public.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  because  a  critic 
darel  not  do  in  his  own  name  that  which  he  dare  do  without  any  name,, 
that  he  necessarily  does  wrong.  Junius  dared  not  have  written 
avowedly  what  he  did  secretly ;  and  yet  the  world  thought  itself 
benefited  by  the  publication  of  his  letters.  Many  a  man  is  quali- 
fied to  exffose  corruption,  or  to  denoonce  error,  who  has  neither  the 
physique  nor  the  morale  of  a  martyr.  That  Mr.  Bnekingham's  fact* 
are  on  a  par  with  his  reasoning,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
anecdote,  which  somebody  has  imposed  upon  him : — 

.  **  It  is  not  long  since  that  great  expectations  were  excited  by  the- 
disclosure  of  some  gross  iniquities  of  this  description,  by  means  of  a/ 
copy  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  which,  it  was  said,  Mr.  Gifford  had 
marked,  opposite  each  article,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  price 
pbid  for  it ;  but  the  fact  was  no  sooner  announced,  than  the  secret 
record  was  destroyed !  And  why  ?  There  could  be  but  one  reason ; 
a  desire  to  save  the  names  of  many  from  just  and  inevitable  odiam ;, 
though  all,  of  course,  were  not  likely  to  be  so  visited.  But  this  is  the 
itery  reason  why  the  public  at  large  should  desire  to  possess  the-m : 
that  every  man  might  bear  the  burden  of  his  own  sins,  and  no  name 
ipight  be  suffered  to  enjoy,  either  living  or  dead,  greater  honours  than 
should  be  really  due  to  it,  after  the  full  examination  of  every  act  and 
expression  emanating  from  him  who  bore  it." 

The  secret  of  all  this  attack  upon  anonymous  criticism,  we  take  to 
W  the  same  which  leads  Mr.  Buckingham  to  consider  his  private 
matters  the  public  cause.  In  his  own  case,  he  has  suffered  unjustly 
from  an  article  written  by  an  individual  who  certainly  would  not  have 
put  his  name  to  it ;  it  is  consequently  clear  to  him  that  all  the  world 
is  reached  through  his  sides ;  and  that  until  writers  sign  their  articles, 
hornesty,  justice,  and  candour  must  be  banished  from  the  light  of  day. 
We  are  so  well  aware  that  this  is  the  pivot  upon  which  tliis  attack 
turns,  that  we  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  have  repelled 
ity  had  it  not  been  precisely  one  of  those  calumnies  with  which  people 
delight  to  run  away ;  it  is  nicely  adapted  to  delude  a  multitude  of 

Soodnatured  folks,  who  are  always  alarmed  at  power  of  iMiy  kind» 
sd  or  good,  .and  who  aro  easily  caoght  with  high-sounding  |>hra8et 
^nd  lof^  professions. 
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.  ABSkMETHT  AHTtciFATiD. — ^Altboug^  U bu  be«n  ofUD  Mud  tlist  "diere 
ia  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  it  would  acarcely  be  expected  tbftt  the 
pretcrlption  of  one  of  the  nioet  celebrated  mrgeonB  of  the  day,  with  re^*ect 
ta  diet,  ahould  haTc  been  anticipated  by  the  anthoT  of  the  Vision  of  I^eree 
Plowman,  who  wrote  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century;  but  no  one' 
can  peruse  the  excellent  advice  contained  in  the  followine  linen,  Without 
being  struck  with  the  resemblance  to  an  important  part  of  Mr.  AbernethjiV 
iBrections,  "  Never  to  drink  until  some  time  after  eating."  I/Ord  Clieater- 
ftel^'s  injunction  of  "  Always  to  rise  from  table  with  an  appetite,"  aeent's'tiT 
be  equally  as  ancient,  nor  was  it  reserved  for  the  moderns  alone  Ui  \aiSA 
^DCton  with  the  name  of  "  murderers." 

■'  Yet  I  pray  you  qnolh  Fierce  par  charile  and  ye  can 
Any  leefe  leclie  cn!K,  lere  it  me  my  desTR, 
For  Mme  of  my  httbudIs,  snd  miieire  biMh 
or  al  a  weke  woriie  not,  so  onr  womlH  skelb, 
1  wots  wrl,  qnoth  Hunger,  what  sikanes  Iha  BylMb, 
Ye  bsTB  maaged  oTar  macha,  and  that  miketb  you  punt. 
And  I  batBtha,  qooih  Hunger,  as  Ihou  tby  beJa  wil  ratn, 
TAnl  tkm  itinlc  RD  day,  tri  fiau  dim  unitkal, 
Eale  not,  I  hole  ibe,  ere  buoger  the  Ukeili, 
And  send  the  of  hii  sauce,  to  MTCor  with  tliy  1y^'«. 
And  kepa  soow  tyl  sauper  time,  and  *yt  not  to  long*. 
And  ryt*  vftre  ajfttitt  AuWMltn  hit  Jyll, 
Let  not  Sit  Surfyte  lyt  at  tby  borde, 
Leve  him  not  for  he  is  Ucherous,  and  lycorons  of  tor«. 
And  after  mani  maner  of  meat  hie  maw,  ii  a  hongred. 
And  if  thou  diet  the  thin,  I  dare  lay  my  eat«*. 
That  phisike  «baJ  hia  fuired  bode,  for  lui  Ibde  kU, 
And  his  doke  of  CataArie,  with  til  tiie  knap*  of  (olda  : 
And  be  faynr.  by  ny  laytb,  hi*  phiuka  ID  iet 
And  learne  lo  labour, wilb  bond,  tor  lyiejude  is  aweto, 
Far  iniirlA«r(n  an  mawji  luJiM.  ierdt  ht^  anuai* 
Thtu  da  mm  dua  bv  lAtir  diinb,  ytf  dalinii  il  liiiald." 

Ed.  1550,  f.  S5. 

■  IjsinUH  H*aDtKES>. — Between  Ranghain  and  Zioore,  I  stopped  vtitn  one 
of  otir  fvtj  itiid<cT  >  friendly  banyan  tree,  iiear  a  tank  to  refresh  the  bearers  j 


PftKtiAN  WHiTTiK»Toif.-^-Sur  William  Outlej,  in  hit  TraTdi  in  P^raiiL 
Myt»  "  It  it  not  a  little  ttngoltr  that  in  oountriet  widely  teparatedt  tnd 
in  Tariout  lanffoaget,  the  ttory  of  our  Englith  Whittington,  to  long  the 
hero  of  a  favourite  nuraery  tale^  hat  heen  related  of  teveral  difib«nt  pertona." 
On  the  authority  of  a  Peraian  manutcripty  he  ataignt  the  name  of  an  iiland 
to  the  following  anecdote: — 

"  Keis,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow  in  Sir&f,  embmrked  for  India,  with  liit  sole  pro* 
perty,  a  cat.  lliere  he  fortooately  arriTed  at  a  time  when  the  palace  was  ao  iofetted 
with  mice  and  rats,  that  they  invaded  the  king's  food,  and  persons  were  employed  to 
•  drive  them  from  the  royal  banquet.  Keia  produced  his  cat,  the  nozioiis  animals  soon 
disappeared,  and  magni6cent  rewards  were  bestowed  on  the  adventurer  of  Sirif,  who 
returned  to  that  city  ;  and  afterwards,  with  his  mother  and  brothers,  settled  in  the 
island,  which,  from  him,  has  been  denominated  ICeu,  or  according  to  the  Persians, 
Ke'uh, 

**  The  worthy  Florentine,  (Sir  William  adds,)  '  Messer  Ansaldo  degli  Ormauni/ 
was  indebted  to  feline  assistance  for  riches  and  celebrity :  his  two  cats,  '  due  bellia- 
fimi  gatti,  un  maschio  e  una  femmino,'  relieved  the  king  of  an  island  (Canaria)  on 
which  he  had  been  cast 'by  a  violent  tempest,  from  the  plague  of  mice;  and  ha  was 
rewarded  '  con  richessimi  doni.*  " — Vol.  i.  p.  170. 

Setting  in  of  an  Indian  MoNtooN.— The  shadet  of  evening  approadied 
at  we  reached  the  ground,  and  just  as  the  encampment  was  completed,  the 
atmosphere  grew  suddenly  dark,  the  heat  became  oppressive,  and  an  unusual 
ttDlness  presaged  the  immediate  setting  in  of  the  monsoon.  The  whole 
appearance  of  nature  resembled  those  solemn  preludes  to  earthquakes  and 
hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies,  from  which  the  east  in  general  is  providen- 
tially frecb  We  were  allowc^d  very  little  time  for  coi\jecture;  m  a  few 
minutes  ^e  heavy  clouds  burst  over  us.  -  -  -  '-  I  witnessed  seventeen 
monsoons  in  India,  but  this  exceeded  them  all,  in  its  awful  appearance  and 
dreadful  effects. 

Encamped  in  a  low  situation,  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  formed  to  collect 
the  surrounding  water,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  few  hours  in  a  h'quid  plain. 
The  tent-pins  giving  way,  in  a  loose  soil,  the  tents  fell  down,  and  leu  the 
wh^  army  expoted  to  tne  contending  elements. 

It  requires  a  uvely  imagination  to  conceive  the  situation  of  an  hundred  thon- 
tand  human  beings  of  every  description,  with  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
dephants,  camels,  horses,  and  oxen,  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  this  dreadful 
etorm,  in  a  strange  counl37,  without  any  knowledge  of  high  or  low  ground ; 
the  whole  being  covered  by  an  immense  lake,  and  surrounded  by- thick  daric* 
nesa,  which  prevented  our  distinguishing  a  single  object,  except  sudi  as  the 
vivid  glare  of  lightning  displayed  in  norrible  forms.  No  language  can 
describe  the  wreck  of  a  large  encampment  thus  instantaneously  destroys,  and 
covered  with  water ;  amid  the  cries  of  old  men  and  helpless  women,  terrified 
by  the  piercing  shrieks  of  their  expiring  children,  unable  to  afibnd  them 
relief.  During  this  dreadful  niffht  more  than  two  hundred  persons  and  three 
thousand  catUe  perished,  and  the  morning  dawn  exhibited  a  shoddng  tpeo- 
ttLcXe.'^Farbfs's  OrientcU  Memoirs. 

Pbtticoat  Government. — ^The  nairs,  or  nobles,  form  the  second  tribe 
in  the  kingdom  of  Traverscore :  they  are  a  well  made,  handscnne  race,  of  a 
fairer  complexion  than  the  inferior  castes,  fh>m  whom  they  entirely  separate 
themselves;  and  neither  eat,  nor  intermarry  with  any  other.  Their  marriagea 
are  very  extraordiner^,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  usual  system  of  poly- 

Cy  adopted  in  Asia.  Amons;  tne  nairs,  one  wife  is  common  to  many 
MU)d8,  who  cohabit  with  her  by  turns ;  during  this  temporary  attachment, 
the  'arms  of  the  inmate  are  placed  over  ihe  door  of  the  house  to  prevent  the  ■ 
intrusion  of  another  husband.  These  marriages  are  attended  with  fewer 
disputes  and  disagreeable  conseouences  than  might  be  imagined :  the  wif^ 
nominates  the  father  of  the  child ;  and  he  is  obliged  to  provide  for  it.-— ^ 
F^hf$'$  Oritntal  Mrmoirs, 
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Hospital  ioe  tub  Dumb. — ^The  Banian  hospital  at  8urat  it  a  moat 
remarkable  ingtitution ;  it  oonsista  of  a  large  nlot  of  eround,  enclosed  with 
high  walls ;  divided  into  several  courts  or  waros^  for  the  accommodation  of 
animals ;  in  sickness  they  are  attended  with  the  tenderest  care,  and  find  a 
peaceful  asylum  for  the  infirmities  of  age.  When  an  animal  breaks  a  limb, 
or  is  otherwise  disabled  from  serving  hu  master,  he  carries  him  to  the  ho8« 
pital ;  and,  indiff^erent  to  what  nation  or  caste  the  owner  may  belong,  the 
natient  is  never  refused  admittance.  If  he  recovers,  he  cannot  be  reclaimed, 
•  out  must  remain  in  the  hospital  for  life,  subject  to  the  duty  of  drawing  water 
for  those  pensioners  debilitated  by  age  or  disease  from  procuring  it  for  them«* 
selves.  At  my  visit,  the  hospital  contained  horses,  muks,  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
monkeys,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  a  variety  of  birds ;  with  an  aged  tortoise,  who 
was  known  to  have  been  there  for  seventy-five  years.  The  most  extraordinary 
ward  was  that  appropriated  to  rats,  mice,  bugs,  and  other  noxioua  vermin : 
the  overseers  of^  the  hospital  frequently  hire  neggars  from  the  streets,  for 
*i.  a  stipulated  sum,  to  pass  a  night  among  the  fleas,  lice,  and  bugs,  on  the 

express  condition  of  sufiertng  them  to  enjoy  their  feast  without  molestation.-— 
Forbes  s  Oriental  Memoir*. 

Ambbican  Tbavblling. — June  7th,  at  three  in  the  morning,  Ae  steam- 
boat (which  was  of  immense  size,  and  on  the  high  pressure  system)  arrived 
at  Albany,  having  come  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  serenteen  hour% 
Including  stoppages.  I  found  that,  unluckily,  the  mail  coach  had  left  the 
place  just  before  our  arrival,  so  I  booked  myself  in  an  accommodation-stage, 
which  was  to  reach  Boston  (a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles)  in 
three  days,  and  entered  the  wretched  looking  yehicle,  with  a  hcayy  heart,  at 
eight  o'dock.  ...  -  The  machine  in  which  I  travelled  was  slow  and 
crowded.  The  proprietor  had  undertaken  to  let  us  rest  at  night  on  the  road ; 
but  we  found  that  his  notions  of  rest  were  very  imperfect,  and  that  his  nuht 
was  one  of  the  polar  regions.  -  •  •  -  Fiaving  partaken  of  a  wretched 
dinner  at  Sand  Lake,  we  arrived  about  one  in  the  morning  at  Cheshire,  where 
we  were  to  sleep. 

By  dint  of  most  active  exertion,  I  secured  a  bed  to  myself,  the  narrow 
dimensions  of  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  participation,  and  plunged 
{nto  it  with  all  possible  haste,  as  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Secure 
in  ''single  blessedness,"  I  was  incredibly  amused  at  the  compliments^ of 
nocturnal  arrangement  which  passed  around  me  among  my  Yankee  com- 
panions. They  were  nine  in  number,  and  occupied  by  triplets,  the  three 
other  beds  which  the  room  contained.  Whether  it  was  with  a  view  of  pre* 
serving  their  linen  unrumpled,  or  of  enjoying  greater  space,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  they  divested  thonselves  of  dotning  to  a  degree  not 
generally  practised  in  Europe.  A  spirit  of  accommodation  appeared  to  prevail: 
and  it  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  to  occupy  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  bed,  or  the  warmer  central  position,  except  in  one  instance, 
where  a  gentleman  protested  agunst  being  placed  next  to  the  wall,  as  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco  in  his  sleep ! 

At  four  o'dodc  in  the  morning  we  acain  set  off",  and,  as  much  rain  had 
Ddlen  in  the  night,  the  roads  were  in  a  oreadful  state.  The  coach  company 
now  consisted  of  nine  passengers  inside,  one  on  the  top,  (which,  from  its 
oonvex  form,  is  a  very  precarious  situation,)  and  three  on  the  box,  besidea 
the  coachman,  who  sat  on  the  knees  of  the  unfortunate  middle  man — an 
uneasy  burden,  considering  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather. 

It  matters  little  to  the  American  driver  where  he  sits ;  he  is  indeed,  in-i^ 
respects,  a  far  different  personage  from  his  great-coated  prototype  in 
England.  He  is  in  general  extremely  dexterous  in  the  art  of  dnving,  tnoogh 
his  costume  is  of  a  most  grotesque  description.  Figure  to  yoorself  a  sHpslwd 
doven,  dressed  in  a  stiiped  calico-jacke^  and  an  old  straw  hat,  alternately 
arranging  the  IVagile  harness  of  his  horses,  and  springing  again  upon  his  box 
with  surprising  agility ;  careless  of  the  bones  of  his  passengers,  and  confident 
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at  frequently  tonllnp  hii  coich  over 
^lied^lf  the  tniiABOf  trees  led  iHnt- 
thrtnigh  holes  that  would  iipp«l  the 

however  elftt«d  by  gin,  or  initafed 
one  of  thew  Toada,  when  the  leubers 
ch  supported  the  eaniag^  gare  w«y 
dril'er  instintly  Bprang  tioxa  his  boi, 
l-side,  laid  it  acrow  under  Ae  bciij 

I  properly  recovered  die  aee  of  ray 
ed  Dj  the  jolting  1  had  undergone, 
bult  of  RegultiB,  without  the  nHla. 
pfail  hfln,  hedoeinot  icttiple  touae 

ilki'm  the  application  of  it  to  bis 

arrived  at  Petersham,  where  we  were 
ing  been  tweaty  hours  comtng  act; 

ionrnej,  the  prospect  of  a  short  reapite 

ttered  durine  th«  lau  fiew  milei,  bj 

-(|lann  at  the  idea  of  passing  the  night  with  one,  if  not  two,  of  laj  fellow- 

i.irfivelleri ;  and  I  internally  resolved  rather  to  sleep  upon  the  floor. 

After  ft  desperate  struggle,  I  succeeded,  to  my  great  joy,  iti  Becuring  a  bed 
3  for.  tnynelf]  ,not,  however,  without  undergoing  a  severe  obiu^tisn  from  tlie 
,  laadlady,  who  could  not  understand  such  unaccommodating  teHhhneas. 
ii^bion  were  pur  slumbers.  By  the  rigid  brdeVof  the  proprietor,  we  were 
;.,tumedaUt  the  tiext  morning  at  three,  and  pursued  our  journey.— Df  Roai'i 
..  Pefttynai  Narrative.  - .     i         j 

UasiNE  EricuRtSM. — Bears  abound  in  many  niountainoui  tracts  of  Hin- 
dostan :  its  natnral  history   is  too   wdl  kitewn  to  need  a  description :  but 

''  Captaii)  WllIiamBon  mentions  some  traits  in  theii  diaracter  of  less  publieUy- 

-'TMa  gentleman  says,  it  has  often  been  in  hii  way  to  see  the  opraatioaiof 
bears,  apd  he  is  confident  that  no  animals  are  more  cruel,  more  fieroe,  ^r 

'more  Imptacahle.    fiacti  at  have  snflered  under  didr  brutality  have,  in  all 

'  Instances  within  his  knowledge,  boru«  the  (irooft  of  havitie  undawine  the 
moat  dilatory  torments,  someluving  their  benea  macerated  with  little  breaking 

*  of  the  skin;  widi  odiera,  die  nesh  waa  lucked  away  int«  long.fibnpia 
remnants;  and  in  one  initance  the  moat  horrid  brutality  waa  displayed.    . 

Whilst  Btstioned  at  Dacca,  Captain  Williamaon  went  with  a'party  several 

times  to  Tergong,  about- five  miles  from  tience.  They  had  on  many  oocssiotis 

seen  bean  among   the   wild   mango  tops,  and  did  not   consider   theia  ,so 

' :  dangerousi  until  one  day,  retnming  with  aBotlieT  getitleman  from  hunting 

•6me  hc^-deer,  they  heard  a  iBOSt  lamentaUe  outcry  In  the  cover  throvph 

''  which  Ihey  had  to  pass ;  being  provided  with  gnna  and  spears  they  aligb^, 
not  doubting  but  a  leopard  was  attacking  some  poor  woodcutter.  They  met 
a  poor  woman,  whose  fears  had  deprived  her  of  imeech,  wid  whose  senses 
^ere  ju^t  flitting :  she,  however,  ctJlected  herself  suffiCJeDtly  to  pronoune^  (he 
word  '6qulbo,  Whi6h  signMCa  a  bear.  She  led  them  with  caution  to  a  spot  not 
more  than  flfty  yards  diatant,  wherethey  found  her  husband  extended  on  the 
ground,  his  hands  and  feet  sucked,  and  chewed  into  a  petfect  pulp  ;  the 
teguments  of  the  linba  in  gcnend  drawn  from  under  the«kin,  and  the  skull 
mostly  laid  ba^ ;  the  skin  of  it  '■^'"ging  down  in  loiw  8li|)«^  obviously  e5'<H:ted 
bv  the  talons.  What  was  most  WoaSerfal,  tkeuiAappy  man  retained  ^/lis 
' '  iRtases  sufficiently  to  describe  that  he  hod  been  tttaoked  by  several  bears,  the 
\  Woman  said  seren ;  one  of  which  had  embraced  him,  while  the  others  ciakTcd 
Krm  about  the  head,  and  hitat  hbarms  and  leKb>  seemingly  in  compedtiiBn[for 

.  the  booty.  TheRentlemenconveyedthewrM^edo^ect  to  the  bouse,  where, 
ink  fW  honr^  -3«ath  released  Um  &om  a  state  in  which  no  humuL  ta^ng 
could  a^brd  the  ltnaU(m'asaistoitoe/-r-/-ar4^'iOriVitf<)JArMru»r«.     '    -  -., 
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ilotwi  Kpiiwtf^ttnJ  fnvpurius.  .Burleiah  wa»  iier  Spirit;  i^alsiQ^jnaiQ,  ^gr 
oti9ffHUfidySoma,ikeroyi'a  Crow.  Two  of  [liese  epittiGts  occur  in  a  let^r 
>friqi^Jbei'  •ecrQtory  Daviaon,  to  I^cds. Burleigh  and  WaUinghitm  in  October, 
[l^Be,  intraediately  ftfter  their  arrival  at  Potneciagay,  for  the  trial  of  Maty 
i.QwNID  of  Scot; ;  and  which  presents  a  curious  example  of  the  opinions  than 
.'KRtf'lained  on  a  journey  of  eighty  miles.  'DaviBon  sajg,  be  is  "  spedal)v 
;  wmnsvided  hyber  tmuestyto  signiry  to  you  bpth,  how  greatly  she  dofn 
..lopg;  to  Jiow  hon  tker^^piH'.  and  Jlfoon  do  find  thetnselves  titer  ao  Jiml lufd 
.„.»_-.,_.„  ; — _.-,  "  .  =   from. London  to  Fatheriflgay.' — NicoUu't  Life  of 

Anoelic  Emsassv. — The  . Commons  in  i 

in  1449,  entreating  him  to  enact,  Lhat  neitb 
,  future,  be  lield  on  Sundavs,  to  support  the! 
,  outage  "  lent  by  our  Lora  Crist,  his  myld  > 
,  an4  Beynt  Peter,  by  an  aungell  in  mannes  liLei 
.,*t  Ca^yf,  the   Sonday  nest  after  Estur  day 

'  We  gret  the  well,  comaundyng  stedfastlycb 

places  of  ihjr  Roialme,  ne  other  servile  werl 

-  take  tho  thinffs  that  be  to  use  of  mete  and  drynke  alonly ;  the  which  precept 
yf  tbou  wilt  kepe,  which  that  thse  begynne,  thou  analt  gradoualy  esude. 
This  y  write  in  the  Crotiicle  of  Polichionicon  the  v^  boke  tlte  xyij  cafitk."   ' 

Early  AnorriON  or  Theatrical  Costuhe. — That  the  adoption  of  cos- 
tume in  scenic  representations  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of.  Edward  ibe 
Fourth,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  ordinance  in  that  rei^  r^pililfiig 
,  the  apparel  of   every  class  of   people,   contains  an  exception  jn  favour  'of 
"  Pleyera  in  their  £nt«rludes."  ' 

'  Most  eztbaobdinakv  DocuMeNt  Hii-The  tpaj 
;Bnvely  inform  us,  thit"The  Secret  Treaty  concti 

ChsrlM  II.  and  Louis  XIV.  which  Anj  never  been 
'  iatence  of  which  has  been  only  surmised,  will  be  e-ihi 
,  the  furthcoming  volume  of  his  History  of  England. 
,  over,  explain  ^e  machinery  by  which  the  learned  1 
,  of  its  contents ;  or  the  process  by  which  an  urueen  m 

The  compotdtors  must,  doubtlesvly,  be  blindfolded 

doubt,  that  the  copiest  who  wrote,  a«  well  aa  the  { 

were  also  hood-winked  on  the  occaaion.  .  But  thoiig 

voured  with  the  publication  of  a  treatv  which  Rtu  i 

-  hiMotical  minolea  have  .often  been  pertonued,  by  ol 
licatjon  of  treaties  and  charters,  which  never  exUted, 
exultnee  being  ifidg  turmiied." 


6M  MAOASINIAMA.  [Au^. 

IcE-Bo ATS.— -There  are  teveral  old  ihipe  in  the  harbour,  chiefly  in  a  half 
sunken  state.  On  board  <me  of  them  I  saw  what  is  called  an  ice-boat.  1 1 
is  about  twenty-three  feet  in  length,  resting  on  skates:  one  attadiedto 
each  end  of  a  strong  cross-bar,  fixed  under  the  fore-part,  and  the  remainiiy 
one  to  the  bottom  of  the  rudder,  which  supports  the  stem  of  the  ^tneL 
Her  mast  and  sail  are  similar  to  those  of  a  common  boat.  Being  placed  on 
the  ice  when  the  lake  is  sufficiently  Arozen  over,  she  is  brought  into  play. 
Her  properties  are  wonderful,  and  her  motion  is  fearfully  ra^id.  She  can  not 
only  sail  before  the  wind,  but  is  actually  capable  of  beating  to  windward. 
It  requires  an  experienced  hand  to  manage  her,  particularly  in  tacking,  as 
her  extreme  velocity  renders  the  least  motion  of  the  vessel  of  the  utmost 
consequence.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  assured  me  that 
he  himself  last  year  had  gone  the  distance  of  twenty-three  miles  in  an  hour ; 
and  he  knew  an  instance  of  an  ice-boat  having  crossed  from  York  to  Fort 
Niagara  fa  distance  of  forty  miles)  in  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Tnis  will  be  readily  believed,  when  we  reflect  on  the  velocity  which 
such  a  vessel  must  acquire  when  driven  on  skates  before  the  wind.  Tliese 
boats  are  necessarily  peculiar  to  the  lakes  of  Canada. — De  Rooss  Persanai 
Narrative, 

Empress  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Due  db  Choiseul. — The  duke  re- 
tamed  again  to  the  subject  which  had  occasioned  this  discussion,  inveighing 
in  strong  terms,  against  the  obstinacy  of  the  empress  queen's  temper ;  to 
demonstrate  which,  he  related  the  following  story :  "  While  I  was  ambas- 
sador at  Vienna,  the  siege  at  Olmutz  was  formed.  Just  before  one  of  my 
audiences,  a  courier  arrived  to  acquaint  her  msgesty  that  the  place  was  hard 
pressed  ;  this  news  she  imparted  to  me.  I  told  her  that  af&irs  seemed  to  go 
Very  incUfibrently,  and  advised  her  to  consult  some  of  her  generals  about 
repairing  the  fortifications  of  her  capital,  not  (hen  in  good  order.'  She 
answer^,  '  That  she  would  defend  them  to  the  utmost,  and  then  retire 
from  town  to  town,  till  she  came  to  the  last  village  in  Hungary ; '  to  which 
she  added,  turning  to  me,  '  Sir,  would  you  follow  me  there  ? '  *  My 
nersonal  service,  (I  replied,)  should  attend  your  majesty  to  the  utmost ;  but 
I  cannot  answer  that  the  king  my  master  would  go  quite  so  far  with  you. 
How  would  your  majesty  act  when  you  were  driven  to  that  extremity  ?  * 
'  I  would,'  she  said,  '  send  the  King  of  Prussia  a  challenge  to  meet  me  in 
a  post-chiaise  with  musket,  powder,  and  ball ;  thus  would  we  decide  the 
quarrel  in  person.'  She  would  have  kept  her  word,  (added  the  duke,)  yet  I 
have  persuaded  her  to  give  up  Regal  Prussia  upon  the  ftiture  treaty.''-^ 
Thackeray's  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,-~{We  shall  fulfil  our  promise  of 
returning  to  this  work  in  our  next  number.^ 

Insect  Sagacity. — The  banbul  tree  affbrds  a  curious  specimen  of  insect 
Mgacity,  in  the  caterpillars'  nests  suspended  by  thousands  to  the  branches. 
This  little  animal,  conscious  of  its  approaching  change,  and  the  necessity  of 
security  in  its  helpless  state  as  a  chrysalis,  instinctively  provides  itself  a  strong 
mansion  during  that  metamorphosis.  As  a  caterpillar,  it  is  furnished  wito 
very  strong  teeUi;  with  them  it  saws  ofi^a  number  of  thorns,  the  shortest 
about  an  indi  long,  and  glues  them  together  in  a  conical  form,  the  points  all 
tending  to  one  direction,  the  extremity  terminating  with  the  longest  and 
sharpest.  This  singular  habitation  is  composed  of  about  twenty  thorns,  for 
the  exterior,  lined  with  a  coat  of  silk,  similar  to  the  cone  of  the  silk-wonn, 
suspended  to  the  tree  by  a  strong  ligament  of  the  same  material.  lit  tliis 
asylum  the  banbul  caterpillar  retires  to  its  long  repose ;  and,  armed  with  sudi 
formidable  weapons,  bids  defiance  to  birds,  heists,  and  serpents,  which  might 
otherwise  devour  it.  Wlien  the  season  of  emancipation  arrives,  and  tha 
chrysalis  is  to  assume  a  new  character  in  the  papilio  tribe,  the  insect  emerges 
from  the  fortress,  expands  its  beautifiil  wings,  and  with  thousands  of  flut- 
tering companions,  released  at  the  same  season  from  captivity,  sallies  forth  to 
ti\}oy  its  short-lived  pleasures. — Forbes' $  Oriental  Memoirs, 


KAirGABOolVAeeKRV.---Oneof  the  largest  tame  kangaroo*  I  hate  seen  in  the 
oountry  it  demkikd  here^  atid  a  miachievoua  vrtg  he  is,  creeping  and  snuffing 
Mratioilsly  toward  a  stranger^  with  such  an  innocently  expressiYe  countenance, 
that  roguery  eeuld  never  he  surmised  to  exist  under  it — When^  having  ohtaine4 
as  h«  wnltt  a  suildeBl  introduction,  he  daps  his  fbrepaws  on  your  shoulders, 
(as  if  to -caress  jou,)  and  raising  himself  suddenly  upon  his  tail,  admhiisters 
audi  a  wdl-put  pusB  with  his  hind-legs,  that  it  is  two  to  one  but  he  drives  you 
beds  OVH*  head  f  This  is  all  done  in  what  he  considers  facetious  play,  with 
a  view  to  givifig  you  a  hint  to  examine  your  pockets,  and  see  what^-/K)tt# 
you  have  got  for  nhn,  as  he  muinches  ckkes  and  comfits  with  epicurean  goui^; 
and  if  the  door  is  ijar,  he  win  gravdy  take  his  station' bdiind  your  chair  at 
meal-time,  like  a  kckey>  giving  you  an  admonitory  kick  every  now  and  then^ 
if  you  fkil  to  help  him  as  well  as  yourself. — Two  rears  in  New  South  Wales. 

Portuguese  Ladies.— The  Portuguese  ladies,  even  of  the  higher  daas^ 
I  believe,  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  intellectual  accom* 
plishments;  at  least  we  hear  strange  stories  of  the  deficiency  of  the  moa^ 
rudimental  instruction  among  them.  We  had  little  opportunity  ourselves  of 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  fact — ^and  still  less  on  that  of  the  higner  matters  of 
manners  and  morals ;  with  respect  to  which  last  we  should  not  place  much 
reliance  on  the  acceimts  that  are  gotten  fVom  others,  for  the  subject  is  one  on 
which  there  is  always  exaggeration.  Besides,  ce  tCest  pas  V affaire  des  honnetes 
gens — ^not  at  least  of  a  passing  stranger,  who  may  be  well  content  to  worship 
the  outward  and  visible  lovehness  of  tfaiis  class  of  oljecta  withoat  troubling 
himself  with  speculations  upcm  matters  on  which,  perhaps,  we  judge  best 
when  we  judge  least  For  after  all,  the  fashions  and  habits  of  the  country,, 
flwugh  t&ey  afiect  not  at  all  the  obli^tion  of  any  one  moral  duty,  necessarily 
form  a  material  element  in  esthnatmg  the  moral  pravity  indicated  by  the 
violation  of  it.  In  the  instance  of  women,  too,  there  are  other  oonsiderationa 
besides  those  of  mere  gallantry,  which  should  always  suggest  a  gentler  tone  of 
^nitaiadversioB  on  th&  errors.  At  aU  times,  I  believe,  we  shall  find  women 
as  good  as  the  fMractice  and  precept  of  the  men  will  allow  them  to  be ;  their 
moralSty  Indeed,  in  its  reaction;  exercises  a  most  momentous  influence  upon 
OUT  oWn  ;  but  the  tone  of  it  is  always  in  the  first  instance  taken  from  the  other 
sex ;  and  this  circumstance  shoula  in  mene  justice  be  sufibred  to  lighten  a 
little  die  burden  of  their  responsibility. 

Of  thdr  persons  we  had  abundant  means  of  dbeeryation ;  and  up  to  the. 
l^Bt,  saw  nothing  to  diange  the  vary  favourable  impression  we  had  received 
on  arrhring. — Mambks  in  Madeira* 

Th*  Aborigikes  of  New  South  Wai.fs. — ^They  are  not  over  delicate 
Ml  theh*  food  at  any  time,  but  more  particularly  when  hunger  presses ;  grubs, 
anakes^  stinknff  whales,  and  even  irermin,  bein^  then  all  eagerly  gabled 
vfi — ao  that  wnen  every  other  resource  ftdk,  hke  the  monkey  tribe  they 
pick  theil:  breakfasts  off  each  other.  In  hunting  the  kangaroo,  emu,  and 
opossuta,  they  display  great  quicknae  of  sight  and  sagacity,  often  walking 
upjclbse  to  the  two  mrmer  by  dodginc  from  tree  to  tree,  and  spearing  ^em 
helore  they  are  aware  of  the  vicinity  of  thdr  enemy. — On  passing  through 
the  wood,  they  examine  every  tree  with  a  hole  or  hollow  limb  m  it,  and 
also  all  the  acyacent  tr^es,  for  marks  of  thd  opoesum*s  claws ;  because  the 
opoesutns  ofWn  run  up  a  neighbouring  tree  and  jump  to  the  one  wherein 
their  retreat  is,  to  avoid  being  traced..  Oh  the  claw-Tnarks  being  discerned, 
th^  chmb  up  by  successive  notches  in  the  bark,  to  place  the  great  toe  in ; 
and  reaching  the  hole,  probe  it  with  a  long  stick,  the  fed  ofwhdch  i^hen 
it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  tells  them  whether  there  is  an  opossum' 
there  6t  noU  If  they  cannot  now  reach  the  opoMum  with  their  hand,  they 
cut'^  hole  a  little  way  above  it,  then  probe  well  agahi,  to  make  it  hide  its 
head,  thrust  in  their  hand,  and  seizing  the  animal  by  the  tall,  pull  il  otft, 
and  kill  it  by  a  swinging  d^h  i^ainst  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

They  are  vary  fend  of  having  thdr  hair  ch>pped  by  a  white,  on  account 
of  the  comparative  quickneiss-  and  ease  with  which  the  scissors  perfonn  the 
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a  shell.    On  my  firat  taking  up  mr 
utuoiudnted  wiin 


operation,  to  their  usual  i 

abode  in  the  vicinity  of  some  tribes  in  a  great  r 

Europeans,  I  had  frequently  this  ceremony  to  perfonn,  to  amuse  them,  and  get 

rid  of  their  importunities ;  and  whenever  afterwards  I  chanced  to  meet  them  in 

thewooda,  they  would  shout  loudly  as  soon  as  theysawme,  and  pat  their  heads. 


man  looked  so  comically  grave  and  territied,  that  I  could  not  help  laughing ; 
and  opening  my  mouth,  1  made  a  bite  at  his  visionary  head,  as  if  going  to 
snap  It  off,  when  he  gave  a  sigh  and  a  shiver — turning  on  one  side  to  avoid 
the»gfal,  but  making  no  at'-empt  to  run  away.  I  tnen  turned  the  glass 
cone  tantlv  toward  bis  face,  whicni'ver  way  he  twisted  himself;  when,  as  if 
to  hide  the  tfirrible  apparition  before  him,  he  shut  his  eyes  determinedly, 
as  though  he  would  squeeze  them  into  his  head,  shivering  like  a  man  in  an 
•gue-flt  all  the  while,  and  giving  a  cautious  wink  every  now  and  then  to 
ascertain  if  the  goblin  was  gone!  and  there  1  stood  with  smiling  lips  and 
he  with  chattering  teeth  for  a  minute's  space,  till  another  native  smoothed 
down  bis  fears ;  but  the  anxious  hurried  look  and  forced  hoarse  laagh  he 
afterwards  gave  when  taking  another  peep,  showed  how  little  be  reushed 
the  TOion.— i*.  CunningAamt  Tv>o  reart  in  New  South  Wala. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


In  a  few  days  will  be  publiahed,  An  Historieal  Narrative  of  Dr.  Francia's  Reign  in 
Paraguay.     In  3  vol.  8vo.    Translated  from  the  French. 
I-  Mr.  Genty  the  author  of  a  Monody  on  Sheridan,  has  now  in  tlie  press  a  volume  of 

Poems,  which  will  include  all  those  already  published  in  a  separate  form. 

In  October  will  be  published,  in  two  large  volumes  8vo.  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Cullen^s 

s  Tint  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  together  with  his  Physiology  and  Nosology.    In 

f  I  this  edition  will  be  introduced  numerous  Extracts  from  Dr.  Cullen's  MS.  Lectures, 

hitherto  unpublished,  and  from  his  printed  Treatise  on  the  Materia  Medica.    Edited  by 

John  Thomson,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  &  L. 

Mr.  Alexander  Irvine  is  about  to  publish  a  Latin  Grammar,  with  Exercises  in 
Construing  and  Composition. 
Nearly  ready,  a  selection  from  the  best  Italian  Authors,  upon  the  Hamiltonian 
^  j  System,  with  the  Double  Translation. 

*  '  Mr.  J.  C.  Beltrami's  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Mississippi  is  nearly  ready. 

i  A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  Mr.  Gray's  valuable  Supplement  to  the 

Pharmacopoeia,  including  the  New  French  Remedies,  with  numerous  and  important 
•  additions. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Translation  of  Magendie's  Formulary  for  the  Preparation  and 
,  mode  of  Employing  the  New  French  Remedies,  including  the  valuable  Improvements 

and  Additions  m  the  fifth  and  last  Paris  Edition. 
!  llie  Principles  of  Forensic  Medidne ;   by  J.  G.  Smith,  M.D.  Lecturer  on  State 

I  Medicine  at  the  Royal  Institution.    Third  Edition,  with  the  Author's  latest  Cor- 

I  rections. 


WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 


Gary's  Law  of  Partnership,  8vo.  14j. 

Coventry  and  Hughes's  Digested  Index,  2  vols.  3/.  6i. 

Hammond's  Digested  Index,  2  vols,  royal  Svo.  SI,  10*. 

Supplement  to  Ditto,  Ss, 

Johnson's  Tour  on  the  Continent,  12mo.  6s, 

Questions  on  Blair's  Preceptor,  is. 

London  Gardener's  Maeazine,  vol.  f ,  Bvo.  14j.  6d. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta,  Bvo.  vol.  t,  15$. 

Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  1B25«  Bvo.  15s. 

The  Spirit  and  Manners  of  the  Age,  vol.  3,  Bvo.  78, 

Mitchel's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  limo.  6s. 

Petersdorff's  Law  Reports,  vol.  6,  31s.  6d, 

Young's  Elements  of  Geometry,  vol.  1.  Bvo.  Bs, 

Clementson's  Epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  Bvo.  5s. 

The  first  Volume  of  a  new  History  of  London,  by  lliomas  Allen  (author  of  the 
History  of  Lambeth,  with  numerous  Engiavinp  of  Antiquities,  &c.    Price  8s.  6d*  bds. 

Mr.  Wallia's  entertaining  Lectures  on  Astronomy,  with  numerous  Jlngtavings^ 
price  I2s. 

Mechanic's  Magazine,  vol.  7,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  King,  and  two  hundred 
Engravings  on  wood. 

llie  Pulpit,  vol.  8,  containing  five  Portraits  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  Sermons, 
by  the  most  emineni  and  popular  divines  of  the  day. 

The  Official  and  PoUtical  life  of  Lord  Eldon. 
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EX«U8U  AND  FOREICN  FUNDS. 


[Aug. 


PRICES  or  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  FUNDS. 
(^From  Jun$  24  to  July  S4,  1827.) 


ENGLISH  FUNDS. 


HIGHEST. 


LOWEST. 


.•••«• 


Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent Sll 

3  per  Cent.  Consols 87 

9  per  Cent.  Rtdoced 87) 

3Jl  per  Cent.  Reduced 94 

New  4  per  Cents.    101^ 

Long  Anntdties,  expire  1860 90\ 

India  Stock,  10)  per  Cent.    853 

India  Bonds,  4  per  Cent 90«.  pm 85s.pin.«*.« 

Exchequer  BiHs,  Sd.  per  day  .•••••  6St,  pm..  •  •  •  53<.  pm* .  •  •  • 


•  tf  •  •  •  • 


205| 

8H 
85f 

911 

99f 

19tt 

260) 


LATEST. 

86) 
86} 
«3| 

iod| 
e5f) 

o9i»  pm. 
57«.pm. 


VORBIOII  FUNDS. 


Aostrtan  Bondis,  5  per  Cent.  • . . 

Braxil  ditto,  ditto   

Buenos  Ayres  ditto,  6  per  Cent. 

Chilian  ditto,  ditto • 

Columbian  diUo  1822,  ditto  . .  • 

Ditto  ditto  1824,  ditto   

Danish  ditto,  3  per  Cent 

French  Rentes,  5  per  Cent.  •  • . 

Ditto  ditto,  3  per  Cent 

Greek  Bonds,  5  per  Cent 

Mexican  ditto 

Ditto  ditto,  6  per  Cent. ....... 

P«Ktt\(ian  ditto*  6  per  Cent.  • .  • 
Portuguese  ditto,  5  per  Cent.. .  • 

Prussian  ditto  1818,  ditto 

Ditto  ditto  1822,  ditto 

Russian  ditto,  ditto . 

Spanish  ditto,  ditto .  .  .^ » . . . » • 
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Ro«B»r  W.  Afovttv,  fifvAsr, 

5,  Bank  Chamben,  Lothhiiry. 
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